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Proceedings 

■ .of the 

Annual General Meeting 


The Aniiual General Meeting was lirld in th.; Snviei.rV ronm 
in. the Eafiles Museum, Singapore at 5 p.ni. Friday, 'lllth iGn’iiary 
1926. 

The Tloin Mr. Hayes Marriott, in the eliah*. 

1. The Minutes of the Annual General Iheting hi 
February 1925 were read and eontirmed. 

2. The Annual Eeport and Statement of Aeeoinits for IteM 
were adopted. 

3. The Officers and Councii for the ciirrt'Ut year were eloeteil 
(ante p. iii). 

4. Twenty-seven new members were elected. 

5. The Hon. .-Sec'.retary stated that thf>ngli the Annual Ueport 
showed a decrease in membership compared with tiiat of 102 i- ouiiig 
to the further operation of Eule 6, a rnimlKi’ of gentlemen wliose 
names had been omitted from the list as it stood on J mi nary 1st 
had since paid arrears and resumed menilxn’shi]). He hoped that 
the next list of members would^ for tlie first tune in many years^, 
again be a genuine one. 

6. It was agreed, on the initiative of Messrs. Hamilton, Klo.V'^ 
and^ Wurtzburg, that a statement of tlie objects and work of the 
/Society, the advantages it offered and an invitation to joiii should 
be attached to the form of Application for Memberslii|). I'he 
above-named members undertook to distribute tlie new form and, 
to canvass suitable candidates. 




Annual Report 


Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society 


Membership. The memhenship of the Societ.y at the close of i,he 
year stood at 046 as compared with 583 at the end 
ol There were 15 PTonorary Members, 3 Corresponding 

M(*,inberH and 5:28 Ordinary Members. 

Ey tlie strict operation of Rule 6 all those gentlemen who had 
not paid subscriptions sinc!e 1923 were deemed to liave resigned 
memberslnp and their names do not appear in the list of members 
as on 1st Jamiary 192'G. Membership can be resumed by payment 
of arrears. 

}?orty-four new Members were elected. They are: — 

Ahmad, Tungkii, D. K. Miller, G. S. 

Banks, .Bl ‘ Mills, G.R. 

Bee, B. X Milno, C. 

Blyth, Ij. W. Minto, 0, 

Cajlenfels, P. Y. van Stein l^aidu, ,Jay Raj. 

Carey, H. R. Onraet, II K. 

Clegg, R. P. Owen, A. T. 

Cor ry, W. C. S. Penriee, W. 

Cullen, E. G. Pijper, 6, F. 

Davies, D. eT. Shorland, C. W. 

Fairburn, H. Smith, Dr, E. 

Fitziwrald, R. D. Sproule, P. J. 

Tlarmer, F, E. Stark, W. J. K. 

Hay, A. W. Sunn, E. J. 

Henderson, L. Talalla, B. * 

Hydo, A. Taylor, W. C. 

Jae€|ues, E. W. H. Taylor, W. E. 

Jones, A. E. Thorn! ey Thomson, E. 

Law^CxS, G. W'. Thnrsiton, J. B. H. 

Leonard, R. W. P. Venables, 0. E. 

liinehaii, W, - ‘ Whiteomb, L. A. 

Martin, W. M. E. • ' Wilson, C. - „ . 


VI 


AkjsUxVl Report. 


Council. 'Si'vcral <'1ia'iigc‘s took place ciiiriiig the year. Mr. E. S. 

l-Jo?c\ c.M.G.j retired and was succeeded as a Vice- 
Ihvsi<](‘iii for tlie -S'. S. by Mr. H. Marriott, c.M.a. On the return 
from lea\'e in November of Mr, ('. Boden Ivloss, Mr. C. E. AVurtz- 
bing’, M,i\ resigned the Uon. Soerotaryslnp and was' succeeded by 
tlaM'onner, ]llessrs, AY. 0. Stirling anil F. NA Chasen retired Iroin 
tlie ('oinu-il, ajid were succeeded by Ylessrs. C. E' AYivrtzbiirg and 
]?. FiirriM'. -Mr. J. L. Huinpbrcys and Dr. E. 0. AVinstedt, Vice- 
Presid<‘nts, wont on in November and December respoetively. 

■General Meeting. Tlu^ Annual General AEceting \vas held on 
27th February at Kuala Lunrpiir and was 
Idllowed by a dinner in the Se'langor Club at winch the (hair was 
taken hy tlu' Hon. Dr. 11, 0. AVinstedt. The attendance at the 
hitter was disappointing. 

Journal. Three journals forming YMliimc III were printed, but 
Farts 2 and. 3 were received too late to be fiespatebed to 
IMembens by tlie end ‘of the year. Yolnnie III consists of xl and 
5o() ])age^. 2 ])]ates and various text ligures; and contains twenty- 
nin(‘ articles doaliiig ■with Zoology, Fmtany, Alineraiogy, History^, 
Xumismatics, fjanguagos, (histoms. Beliefs, Magic and Eevieivs. 

A double edition of Fart 2, xV History of British Malaya, 
F^,2'l:-1.8d7 -vin'th a summary of earlier events, -was printed: the 
IVnmeil cOTsidered thalt there would he a large public demand for 
this number wdiicli could jiot be met from the edition usually pre- 
pared for tlie use of the Society, Tlie Council acknowdedgevS with 
gratitude the promise of a grant-in-ald of $500 from the Committee 
for XIalay Studies towards the cost of printing Fart 2. 

At tiie end of the year the Council was in possession of a 
iimulan* of jiapcrs which jt had accepted 'for publication. 

Finances. Thanks to the generous grants made by the Govern- 
ments of the Straits Settlemeiits and the Federated 
Malay States, the 'financial position of the Society is still very 
satisfadory. The balance in hand at the end of the year is slightly 
in excess oi! that at the beginning, though a considerably increased 
amount has lieen spent on printing. The grant from the Govern- 
ment of British North Borneo towards the cost of printing the 
Dusun Yh)calnilary published in Vol. II, part 21 (1924) is inehided 
in, the receipts for 1925. 

The increased amount spent on printing is partly accounted 
for by the fact that four issues of the Journal (one held over from 
1924) have been paid for during the year; and ])artly by the cost 
of printing the extra edition' of Yoiume 111, part 2, much of 
wiiidi it is Imped to recover by sales. 

Tlu' 'li fe members^ reserve, invested in fStraits 'Settlements AYar 
Loan ($,2200) and S. S. and F. MA S. Victory Loan ($250-0), re- 
mains unchanged, bringing the Society an income of $245 per year. 

: , " C. Bodex^ Ivloss, 

. , Hon, Secretary, 
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of the 

Royal Asiatic Society 


L Name and Objects. 

. J- nfme of the Societr shall Ije ‘The 3Ialavan Branr-h 
oi tile Tioyal Asiatic Soeiet\'/ 

2. The -objects oi' the Society stball bo: — 

increase and ditrusion of kiiowiedye eorieerjiiiia* Eri- 
ti!?u Aiciiaya ajiid the neighbour ijio- coiuitries. 

(h) the piiblioatioii of a Jonmul and of works aiid maps. 

(c) the acquisition of hooks, maps ami nuumscrijUs. ' 

IL Membership. 

nddi ordinary membershiji sliall iie proriosod 

anu seconded by members and elected by a majority of the eommil. 

5. Ordinary members shall pay an aiimiat subscription of 
$0 pmphle tn advance on the first of Januan, in each .yrnt 

licatiraVnTohV'^’-^l receive a copy of the Journal or other pidj- 
li; Wen paid. ^^«!>^®ription for the current year 

by a mment compound for life meml,ershi,]> 

obfnS Institutions are eligible for 

6. On or about tire 30th of June in eacli rear the Homwn.r 
Treasiirer shall prepare and submit to the Oouncil a, list ,of tbosk. 

membership* aeemea to hare resigned their 

tiieii- Sfseti^tion bf ,^*'0 Iiave failed to pay 

theij- subscriirtions are paid. The issue ^rom membership until 

period of suspensibu eaVnot be ®uSeit t during that 

suspendedy^ , aranteed to members who have been so* 
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T. Distiiignishecl persons, and persons who have rendered 
noiohie service io the Society may on the recoininenclation ol: the 
C'oiineil he elected Honorary Menihers by a majority at a General 
meering. Gorre.-ponding Members may. on the reeoiiiniendatioii of 
t^vo mem])er.s of the C^oinicil, be elected by a majority of the Coun- 
cil, in recognition of services rendered to any sciairiifie institution 
in Britisli Malaya. They shall pay no subscription ; they shall 
enjoy the jmivileges ol members (except a vote at meetings and 
-eligibility for otflce) and free receipt of tire Society's publications. 

. III. Officers. 

<S. The Officers of tlie Society shall be: — 

A President. 

‘Mee-Presidents not exceeding six, ordinarily two each from (i) 
the Straits Settlements, (ii) the Federated Malay States and (iii) 
the Unfederated or otlier Protected States, although this allocation 
sliall in no way ]}e Ijfinding on the electors. 

An Honorary Treasurer. An Honorary Secretary. 

Five Coiiiiaillors. 

These officers shall be elected for one year at the Annnal 
General Meeting, and shall hold office until their successors are 
.-appointed. 

9. Vacancies in the above offices occurring during any year 
.shall be filled by a vote of the majority of the remaining officers. 

IV. Coimcil. 

10. The CVjuneil of the Society shall be composed of the 
■officers for tlie current year, and its duties and powers- shall he: — 

(a) to administer the affairs, property and trusts of the 
.Society. 

(h) to elcf't Ordinary and Corresponding Members and to 
recommend candidates for election as Honorary j^leinbers of the 
■Society, 

(c) to obtain and select material for publication in the 
•Journal and to supervise the printing and di>stribu.tioii of the 
Journal. 

(d) to authoris'e the pu])idcatioii of works and maps at the 
exjvense of the Society otherwise than in the Journal. 

(e) to select and purchase books, map-s and manuscripts for the 
Jjihrary. 

(/) to accept or decline donations on belialf of the Society. 

(d) to present to the xlirnual General Meeting at the expira- 
flion of their term of office a report of the proceedings and condi- 
tion of the Society. 

(h) to make and enforce by-laws and regulations for the 
])roper conduct of the affairs of the Society. Every such hye-Iaw 
or regulation shall be published in the Journal. 
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11. The 'Council shall meet for tlie transaction of Ivasiiiess 
once a quarter and oftener if necessary. Three oflieers shall lorni 
a quorum of the C'onneih 

V. ■ Oeneral Meetings. 

12. One week's notice of all meetings sliall be given and of 
the snhiects to ])e discussed or dealt with. 

13. At all meetings the C'hairman shall in the ease of an 
equality of votes be entitled to a easting xote in a^fidiiion to liis 
onni. 

14. The Annual General ITeeting shall be held in Fciiriiary 
in each year. E]e\'eii menihers shall form a quorum. 

lo. (i) At the Annual General Dileeting tl^e Coun-ji shall 
present a report for the preceding year and the Treasurer shall 
render an account of tlie financial conuitiuii of the Soeiely. Copies 
of such report and account sball be circulated to members witii 
the notice calling the meeting. 

(ii) Otlieers for the current 3 'ear shall also be eliosen. 

16. The Council may summon a General ifeetiug at any 
time, and shall so summon one upon receipt hy the Jieeretary of 
a written requisition signed by five ordinary incinhers dnsiring to 
submit any specified Tesoliitlion to such meeting. Seven members 
shall form a quorum at any sucdi meeting. 

17. Visitors may be admitted to any meeting at the dis- 
cretion of the Chaimiaii but shall not be alimved to address the 
meeting except hy invitation of the Chairman. 

■ YL. Publications. 

IcS. The Journal shall be published at least twice in eaeli 
year, and oftener if material is available. It shall contain material 
approved by the Council. In the first aiumber of each volume 
shall be published the Eeport of the. Coimcii, the account of the 
financial position of the Society, a list of memlmrs and the lUiles. 

19. Every member shall be entitled to one copy of the Jour- 
nal, which shall be sent free by post. Copies may be presented by 
the Council to other Societies or to distinguished individuals, and 
the remaining copies 'shall be sold at such prices -as the Council 
shall from time to time direct, 

2b. Twenty-five copies of each paper published In the Jour- 
nal shall be placed at the disposal of the author. 

VIL Amendments of Rules. 

2'1. Amendments to these Eules must be proposed in writing- 
to the Council, who shall submit them to a General Meeting duly 
summoned to consider them. If passed at such General Meeting 
they shall come into force upon confirmation at a Subsequent- 
General Meeting or at an Annual General Meeting. 


Affiliation Privileges of Members. 

Fi.oijal Imullc Society, The Eoyal Asiatic Society lias its. 
heacl([uarters at T-i- Grosveiior Streep London, W., where it has a 
large library and collection of MSS', relating to oriental subjects,, 
anil holds monthly meetings from KoTeinber to June (inclusive), 
at which papers on such subjects are read. 

2. By Eide lO^r) of this Society all the Members of Branch- 
Societies are entitled when on furlough or otlierwise temporarily 
resident within Great Britain and Ireland, to the use of the Li])rary 
as Xon-Jiesidcni iHiemhers and to attend the ordinary monihly 
meetings of liie Soiuety. This Society accordingly invites Mciii- 
jjers of Erancli Societies temporarily resident in Great Britain or- 
livlaiel to a\ail tJhc■mselYe^s of these facilities and to make tlieir 
home adriresses kiicnvii to the Society so that notice of the meet- 
ings nij 1)0 sent to tliem. 

3. Under Buie 84, the Coimeil of the Society is able to accept 
contributions to its Journal from Members of Branch S'oeieties,. 
and other p.ersoiis interested in Oriental Eesearch, of origi.nai 
articles, slioit notes, etc., on matters connected with the languages, 
arclnvology, history, beliefs and customs of any part of Asia. 

4. By virtue of the a.l'orementionecl Enle 105 all Miembers 
of Branch Sc-cieties are entitled to apply for electiion to the Society 
witliont the fornndity of nomination. They should apply in writ- 
ing to file Secretary, .stating their names and addresses, and men- 
tioiring the Bra.neli Society to which they belong. Election is by 
tlie Society upon tlie reecimnendation of the 'Council. 

5. The subsmiption for Xon-Eesideut Members of the Society 
is d’U/- per annum. They receive the quarterly journal post free.. 

Asudic Soclcly of Bengal, Members of the Malayan Branch 
of the Ihjval Asiatic Society, by a letter rec?eiTed in 1903, are- 
accorded tiic privilege of admission to the monthly meetings of 
the Asiatic ^Soei.cty of Bengal, which are held usually at the- 
Society's house, 1 Park Street, Calcutta. 







The Ferns of the Malay Peninsula. 

H. M. Eidley/ M.A.^ c.M.a^ f.e.s. 

YV' itli this aceonnt of the Ferns^ the account of tlie flora of tlie* 
Malay Peninsula as far as is known, is completed now iliat the- 
work on tlie flowering plants is published. The Lyco[ncliacea(y 
Marsiliaceae etc., have alreacl}" been published (Journ. Straits Br. 
Eoy. A,s. Soc. Xo>. 80. 1919/p. 139'). Still, however, remain tlie^ 
]\'[osses, ‘MTepaties, Fungi, lacliens and Algae Avhich have as yet 
only been partially collected. The num])or of ferns in our area 
is large, about 4.20 species, and many of those are very a])uiidant 
in inditiduals. The damp, hot forests are very suitable lo tluv 
growth of these plants, not only terrestrial, hwt epi, phytic ones. 
The thin herbaeeons species haunt the damp forests, but in tlio.iew 
dry areas we hat'e as on Gunong Talian these disappear and are- 
replaced by the stiff, coriaceous species. The epipliytic species 
also have usually stiff coriaceous fronds. 

The abundance of spores produced and their lightness allow- 
ing them to be dispersed by air currents to immense distances 
result ill the species themselves being very widely distributed. 
The contrast lietween tljesc plants and the flowering plants in area of 
distribution of species is very great. A very large proportion of 
oiir flowering plants are endemic, that is to say, not known outside 
the Malay Peninsula, and very few (except weeds in recent years 
carried about hy niaii) occur in ])oih hemispheres, whereas a 
considerable number of ferns occur on both sides of the world, while 
the greater part range from the .Mascarene islands to Poljmesia. 
We have a small number of endemic species, but it is not to be 
compared with the nim,i]ieT of endemic species of , flowering plants- 
occurring in the Penhisula. 

I have adopted largely the nomenclature at present in vogue 
as given in Christensen^s Index Filicuni and van Alderwereldt van 
Eosenberg’s Malayan Ferns, thongli occasionally reverting to an 
older style e.g., in retadning the genera Nephrodium and Lastraea' 
i.n place of combining them under the gigantic and over-bulky 
Dryopteris, as is commonly done now. 

I am indebted to Ylr.^ C. G. Matthew, and Mr. C. H. Wright 
for frequent assistance in difficult identifications. 

GLEICHENIACEAE. 

1. Gleichenia Sm. 

Much branched rigid ferns with a cr-^eping rhizome, usually' 
growing in great masses, fronds pinnate dichotomous, segments 
narro\v"coriaceous, rarely suborbicular, Sori of few sessile capsules- 

* A list of the M..isses of the Malay Pemnsala 
shortly appear in the Straits Settlements Gardens Bulletin I v , Part 1^. 
1926 . 
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on the ti]) of a veinlet or near the middle of one. Xo indiisium. 
Capsules opening vertically surrounded Iry a com]d-te broud, 
transverse ring. Species about 81^ all tliroiigh the tropics. 
XafivG name for the large specdes^ Eesain. Use. The .stems for 
■nn.ikij:g pens and in fishing stakes. 

§. Eugleiclieoia, Lobes very small,, rounded. 

(1) . G, cfrcmnata B'w. Syn. Fil. 165. Hook. Syn. Fil. 11 f'A 
^pmi I'c.rlila Ijnh, Sert. Aiistr. Cal. S; t. 11. (L mierophjjlla XL Br. 
XTorids 2 to 3 or 4 feet tall, vide spreading, dichotomous^ stipes 
wiry usually naked. Pinnae 12 in. long or less, pinnules very 
narrow, 2 in. long or le.ss^ lobes rounded, very small, cdge.s recurved, 
naked or with chaffy pubescence ; racMs red-hairy. Capsules 3 or 4. 
rial). Mountains from 4000 feet upwards, rarely lower, on rocks 
■ and by streams. Job ore, Gunong Beliimut (Ilolttuin) ; Malacca, 
Mount Opliir (all collectors) ; Perak, Gunong liras (Yaprp) ; 
(jimoiig Bubu (Cantley and Ivuiistler). Province Wellesley, Bnkit 
Faiichur (liidley). Jvelantan, Gunong Sitong (Xur) Distrib. 
.Malay isles, Australia, Xew Zealand. 

(2) . O, vulcamca Bl. Enum. 251. G, dicarpa var. alpina 
.Beddoine, Handbook F. B. I. Suppl. p.l. Compact dwarf plant: 
raehis and young shoots covered with red wool. Froiids as in 
(L circinnata but shorter; lobes orbicular eueullate. (fapsrdes 2, 
mixed witlr red hairs. Hab. Mountains, l^ahairg, Guiioug Taiian 
6000 ft. alt. (Bidley) ; Perak (Scortechini) ; Kedah Peak (Eobiii- 

:SOB.) . 

This a]ipears to me a high mountain form of G. circlmicita 
Distril). Mulay isles. 

§ Merle msSa. Lobes oblong-linear. 

(3) . G. Norrisii Mett. in Eeliquae Mettenianae, Kuhn 
Liiinea 3G, 165. Glabrous. P)ranehes 2 to 3 feet long, upper 
part of raehis usually angled; pinnae lanceolate, lower ones stalked 
6 to 9 inches long; piimiiles narrow oblong blunt, coriaceous, glau- 
cous beneath when quite young only, ,G to .5 in. long, .1 in. wide ; 
veinlets once forked. Sori medial. Capsules 4. Eah, Mountains ; 
Malacca (Griffith), Perak Gunong Hijau (Matthew), Penang, 
ISOOMo 2600 ft, (Ivunstler, Pinwili, Xorris), IHsirib. Sumatra. 

(4) . G. glauca Hook. Sp. i. 4. PL 3B. G. longmiiim BL 
Enum, TL Jav, p. 254- A very long species forming dense masses, 

, glabrous; stipes rather stout, .secondary pinnae alternate 6 to 8 
in. long, 1 to 2 in. wide, lobecl nearly to raehis; pinnules linear- 
oblong or lanceolate blunt, ^ slightly giauceseeiit beneath, glabrous 
or tomentose beneath ,3 in. long, ,1 in.” wide, very close set; iier'vu.les' 
rnimerous, close. Capsules 3 to 5. Eab. Mountains. Johore, 
Gunong Pulai (fiidley 12127 ). Malacca, Mount Ophir (Lang). 
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Fal-ernr, O'rnoii!: Talian (Eiflley lo908). Perak, Thaiping Hills. 

( Nianisl. Jveclah Peak (Eidlej). Dislrib, India, JaTa. 

(i!. Cl p£irrJ!ela Kid], n. sp. Big branching fern, nearly 
gia'-'r.-ns, si’pes iVraids large; pinnae snbopposite 6 in. long; 

[Munni.'S j ii;oe:r-(»n]6ng blunt, tip sliorily biiid, eoriaeeons, giaiieotis 
]»enoai!i. Tf-ry dose set and not dilate at base 1.25 in. long, .1 in. 
nide: n*'*"rviiu^s very closy, parallel, faint. -Sori ver.y nninerons and 
elcse to tIu- CM.sra 10 to 20 Ki a vow. (Japsnies about 10. Basal lobes 
in uxils of inanrluss lobud, striate. Ilah, Penang (Curtis 534). 

Kererrcsd !>y Bakir to H, Iniuiissimaj but much nearer G. Imearis 
fiTin V, Idi'li i'“ i .ru-pieuouHy differs in having the pinnules not dilate 
at base, closely jjarailel aiid tlie sort elose to the costa. 

fO). G. imearis (Bunn.) Clarke Trans. Linn. Soc. i. 428. 
G\ Jirnuanin IL Br. Enuni. 248. (7. diclfoloiua Hook. Sp. Fil. 15. 
A tall fern grotriiig in tnasses. Frojids large, repeatedly di-or 
trifhotoinous, basal ]avir of pinnae at lowest fork ovate lobed, 
secondary i.'innao linear, base dilate 12 in. long or more, pinnules 
li.utair tiarrow. elo-e set, ti[) rounded or bifid, coriaceous, usually 
glaueescent beneath 2 to 3 in. long, .12 in. wide; nervules very close 
and ]>aralle]. 8ori aitout 30 not crowded, of about 4 capsules. 
Ilah. \evY coininon in great masses in the lowland on clay soil. 
Oeeasionally ascending to 5'OCO feet. Singapore Garden Jungle. 
Joliore, Giiiiong Pulai (Ridley); Malacca (Cuming); Pahang, 
Gtinojig Taluin. Perak, Go})ing and Sungei Rayah (Kunstler) 
Gunonglnns (Ya])p). Penang (Matthew) ; Waterfall (Oldham). 
Kedah Ihjak (Robiiison). Dislrih, Malaj-a to xliistralia. 

var. rigida Rae. fronds very sfiif, coriaceous, edges con- 
sjdciiously undulate : nerves jirominent conspicuously forked. 
Paining, Fru.'CT Hill (Burkill and Holttum). 

t'iir. ierrugmea Ifacib. Hnder surface of fronds and rachis 
wiili :rei'rngimn:is seiirfy tomentinn. Penang Iliil (Afatihew). 
Dis^iih. Tropics, Xew Zealand. 

(]). CJ. laevigata Hook. fil. Sp. Fib i. 10. (?. fagellavis 

Hook. 111. Syj]. Fil. 14, (not of Sprengel) G. javanica Spreng. 
Sysi.. Leg. i. 25 : C, bifurada Bi. Enuni. 250. Stems rather stout, 
.stiif. snmotli shining, 4 or 5 ft tall, dichotomous. Ultimate ]uiinae 
4 to ;12 it], luiig, pinnules very elose set, linear truncate, coriaceous, 
not g] tin cues, I in. long, less than ,10 in. vnde, extreme tips of 
pinnae wilii imicl] reduced pinnules. Sori about 40. Capsules 4 
or 5. il(d>, Cnnanon in open clayey soils. MTiole peninsiik. 
Singa;'ore (Waiker, .Miirton). Johore, Gunong Beliimut (Holt- 
tinn). jiahu'ca. Mount Ophir (Griffith, Derry). Paliang, Gunong 
Tahan (IMdley). Xegri Sembilau, Gunong Angsi (Ridley). 
Suhn.'gor, Ivuahi Lumpur. Perak, MaxwelFs Hill (Ridley), 
Penang ll.ilL Kedah JFak (Robinson) 3000 ft. alt. Disirih. Java, 
Sumatra, Borneo. 

iO.cd] J/rn/cd Asiatic Society, 
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(S). G. Mrta Bl. Eniini. PI. Jav. 2^)0. Fiymu? orcyt. lirtle 
br.-uuTK‘(P rocl-hairv, ]>ririiary bmnrPe?:* b-to Piovk,-.] In ii;. 
pinnae 16 in. long^ linear, pimitiles Tiarrow-Iiiiear apinuiii 'n} .['runi 
a broader buFe, gbineous beneath. 1 in. long. .1 in. v.'i<i«n Sori 
about 20. on the ends of inoonspieuons nerniles. (;a[^sules ^1- 5. 
Hah. Ifoiintains. Johcre, Gunoiig Belnniiit ( iLoiiiunn, .\lalartn, 
Mount Ojihir (Jiang. EidJey). Pahann. CJinieri; ijibau. 
('Seorteeliini). Penang Hill at top oi: Mest liili I Aorriy. Iii-lby. 
lliilleit.)* iCedali Peak (rtid^ey); Unuoi-g Pdnui ig tK.n-.-]. 
I) id ril). Malay isles. 

(0) . G. pter^SiOUa Ic-sali PeJic. Bonn }o 2 . Mi'aldiHifi 

pfcridifoUa Presl. Epimel. Bot. 26 tig, 1-i. Mon- sb-ino.^i’ ruiO \L-ry 
long, climbing to the tops ol trees: pinnae ami pini.-uks inuoii 
shorter. Pinnae 8 in. ; pinniiles 1 .5 in. long, glaiieons iiciiviiili, fori 
small of 10 or 12 -cropsules; pinnae often ending in loiig narrow 
linear points lobed at base and entire at tip. Ihih. Xary cominon 
on the edge of forests. Singapore, (hirden .liunrle: Jhikit jhiuith 
(Miirtou, Pidley). Malacca (Maingayj. Peiunig, Miika Head 
(Curtis ' . 

1 iliink this is llio sanic as tdie rhilip]):ne anil pian: 

G. pleriiiifoUcL It lias ])ee:i contused wirii O'. by all utr,er 

authors. 

POLYPODIACEAE. 

CYATHEAE. 

2. Cyathea Snn 

Stem short and stout erect (or tall). Frond pinnart^ (i?>- 
pinnate or simple). Sori globose at or near the fm'kliig of a vein. 
Capsules iniinerons compact on an elevate rece|.>t:ude. obovaie with 
a broad vertical ring. Indusinni covering the wliole sorus, biaaiking 
at the top and leaving a persistent cti}). Species about KHg all 
tropics. 

(1) . C. molmcana E. Br. in Hesv. Prod. Mem. Soe. Linn. 
lS2?k part 2, p. 322. 0, Brvnonk Ykiil. Cat, 111. Stem stout, 
6 to 12 in. tall to 4 feet. Fronds 4 to 9 feet long, simply pinnate ; 
pinnae oblong lanceolate, base broad aeimiinatc, edge (umiuhire, 8 
ill. long, 1 in. wide ; nervules very fine, Sdirandied. Sori medial on 
the nervules, iridusiuin persistent as a ribbed saucer. Capsules 
very nnniercms. IInh. Coiinnon in forests. Johore near Castle- 
wood; Batii Paliat (Eidley 11601). Malacca, Eiikit Kayn Arang 
(Cantiey) ; Bukit Tuiigui (Eidley 4403) and Bukit" Eriuing. 
Pahang Tahaii Elver (Eidley), Jdegri Sembilau, I^erheutiaii Tiuggi 
(Eidley). Selangor, Kuala Lumpur (Eidh'v). Perak Batang ihi- 
dang (Murdoch); Goping (Kunstler ’730',^4'?5) ; Lariit (Kunst- 
ler 7'036) ; Sira Eimau (Yapp 558), Penang Hill near top' 
(Eidley d03G) (Lobb.) Kelantaii, Suiigei Iveteh (Xiir). IHdrih. 
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'.Sumatra, P>orneo, Xative names. Fakii Pahat; Paku Gajah 
Payah; I'akii TTiiarn Payali; Pakii 'Salaniah. Use, Fronds as a 
vegotahle Ivy Jakuiis, and for poulticing sore legs, 

(2) . C. a! tertians Pros]. Abh. Bohm. Ges. y. 3-17. Alsopltila 
alleyrnns Hook. Sp. Fil. i. 29; Ic. PL t 622. A-nipliicos^nia 
allernans Bedd. Flandbook p. 10. Stem o feet tall. Frond snb- 
tripinnate. Petiole stout vrith long lanceate acuminate scales over 

1 ill. long on upper edge. Pinnae distant 10 to 1-1 in. long^ 2 to 3 
in. yido, oblong acnininate, lolies 1 to 1.5 in, lorig^ oblong blunt 
or sterile ones acute; neryiiles forked. Sori in the axil, or none, 
usually median aljove tlie fork, Indusinni complete. ]{ab. open 
parts o[ fcu’est. Aegri Sembilaip, Giiiiong Aiigsi (Holttiiin). 
Perak Goping ('Kiinstler G54). Penang (all collectors). Kelaiitan, 
Simgci Retell (Xiir). B 1st rib, Borneo. 

var. set rata. Pinnules oblong-linear acnininate closely serrate, 

2 in. long A in. ivide, rather coriaceous and narrowed at the base 
Penang Hill, road to Penara Biikit (Eidley 7151, 7153), 

A very diherent looking plant, possibly specifically distinct 
and quite similar to 0. saraivahcnsis Hook., collected by Lobb in 
Borneo. 

(3) . C, obtusata Eosenstoek, Mededeeling^s Piijks Herba- 
rium Leiden 31 p. 1. Rear C, javanica BL Fronds with rachis and 
primary midribs above red hairy, beneath sparsely hairy, with linear 
scales admixed, lobes linear blunt. Indusium of one to three linear 
scales, centre narrowly gyriform. Ilab. Perak (Kunstler 1148). 
I have not seen this. 

3. Alsophila Br. 

Tree ferns, stem stout I to 30 feet tall. Fronds usually large 
divided, pinnules memhraiions or sub-coriaceous. Veins simple or 
forked, free or rarely joining touvards the margin. Sori globose 
■on a vein or veinlet or in the fork ; receptacle elevate. Indusium 
wanting. Tropics generally; species 180. 

(1). .4. diibla Bedd. Handbook, Buppl. p. 4. Joiirn. Bot. 
XXT. p. 321. Stem S to 12 feet tall, 3 in. through. Fronds 4 to 
5 feet long: }ietiole and rachis purple-brown, slightly furfuraceous 
al)ove, ]d-])inuate. ITnnae G to 20 in. long, pinnules 4 in. long, 
.5 in. wide, laise broad, very -shortly lobed or rather deeply crenate, 
sliglitly unequal at base potioiuled or occasionally lobed about half 
way, with truncate lobes; nerviiles pinnate not branched. Sori 
few, medial usually on the lower 2 nervules. Ilah, Mountains at 
about 4000 feet. Pahang, Gnnong Tahan (Eidley 15993); pin- 
amles very little crenate; Telom (Eidley 1393); Fraser Hill 
(Biirkill and Holttum). Perak, Giinong Bubu 3500 to 4000 feet 
(Kiuistlcr 735G):.Larut (2493) (Scortechini) ; Gunong Inas 
(Yapp). Kelantan, Sungei Reteh (Xur). Distrib. Java. 

192G] Boijal Asiatic Society, 
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Yjipp-\s speeiinon in fruit has the lower pinnulos lohod to the 
]\aso, upper ones merely serrate^ much smaller tiian any uflmr 
specimen I have &een, the sori large and on tlie lohecl y)!irrinles i;ii 
2 close rows in a Y to the tip. I should dciild it being tliis 
species, but Matthew quotes it. 

(2) , /4. iwibrossL Tvall. Cat. 1336 (Pohqmdiiim ). A d’-Tari 
fern;' stern nbout 12 in. iongg slightly scabrous at base. Fronds 
large spreading; sti])es dark sluning brown-black, eiuootii: ]d:inao 
1 ih> j.e feet longy pinnules lanceolate aeiiminato, poliir >a^rmte, 
liase broad .slnortly pedicellecl, 3 to 4 in. long, .5 in. wide fpeire 
entire except the tip or lobed for a quarter of tlio h^ipgtli. lofies 
rounded or ehortly toothed. Yeinlets 4 to '7 on a central ■\eui rnii- 
nlno; to the margin. Sort 4 to 6 on the middle oi: the vein, renp)- 
tacle hairy. Hah. Forests. Singapore^ Euklt Tiinali (Ridley) ; 
near Selitar (IMatthev:) . Johor, Teinpa}^!! River ( RidJe'V ) . 
Pahang, Telom (Ridley 131)31) ; Gunong Talian, Wray's Camp 
(Ridley 36204). Perak Gunong llijaii at 4000 feel; alt (Mal- 
tliew). Penang (AYallich 1330). Xedah Peak (Ridley oloig 
5167 ; Robinson). 

This has been confused with ghihra by most auiliors, Inii is 
very distinct; Robinsonhs Ivedaii Pc'ak form lias quite a-ntire 
pinnules. In tlic Bukit Timah plant etc. the up['ei’ ones are lobed 
as in the typo. 

(3) ., .4, glabra Hook. Sjn. Fil. p. 43. A. fjvjanioa Wall. 
Cat. 321. Stem 12 in. tall (or more). Stipes aaid raehis siiiiiing 
black. Frond large^ pinnae 12 in. long, pinnules remote, ianceolai'e 
acuminate tip cronate, base broad, pedicel short, 2 in. long, .25 in. 
•wide, lolies short blunt or rounded, vcinlots 3 jtairs, Sori small 
arranged ii'j a ‘\h crowded. Ilah^ Limestone roc]:s, h*elangor,. 
Kanching (Ridley) Disiri'b. India, Malaya. 

(4) . .4. I^idleyi Bak. Ann. Bot. Tiii. 3 22. AlniOot stern- 
less. Fronds about 3 feet long, stipes witli scales at the base as in 
A. coviom Wall. ; raehis slightty scurfy, primary pinnae IS in. long, 
.5 in. wide, suh-herbaeeous, lobes oblong oblique truncate, only 
cleft half way and in life overlapping; ner rules a])Out 4 pairs. 
Sori stalked. Ilah. In lo'V^ wet forests. Singapore, Cliua Cliukang 
(Ridley 3031) and Sungei Morai (4401). 

Referred by some botanists to 4. comosa^ hut it never produces 
a tall stem like that species, the fronds are much thinner in texture, 
and the pinnules much less, deeply cut. 

(5) . A, comosa Ytall. Cat. 3F9’. A. sqiiamulata Hook. Syn.. 
Fil. i. 51. partly. Stem 8 to 12 feet tall, 3 in. througli. Fronds 
bi-pinnate, 6 to 8 in. long, base of stipes covered w'ith crowded 
lanceolate acuminate scales 1 in. long raehis tawny villous above,, 
primary pinnae 14 to ^16 in. long, 6 to <8 in. across; pinrmles- 
oblong, base broad 2.5 in. long, .75 in. wide; lol>es oblong, oblique 
blunt serrate at the top in sterile fronds; raehis scurfy. Veins- 
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simphi or forkod. Sori rather small^ receptacle small elevate, often 
vrith long liairs ini.xed -willi the capsules. TIah. Common in 
foiN'-sts up to ahout ;j'np;‘!> feet. Singapore, Biikit Timah; Jurong, 
Peservoir. Johore, Jaffaria (King). Paliang, Telom (’RiJlev 
131)30). Schingor, Eiikit Kutii (Ridley 7860). Perak, MaxwelFs 
Hill (Curtis Gunong Merah (Kunstler 714-8). Penang 

liill (Ridley 7'011) Mt, Elvira (Matthew). Disfrih, Malay 
islands. 

Specimens someniait variable. The plant from Telom has 
stiffly eoriaceons i'ronds. A specimen from tlie top of Piniang Hill 
(eoli. Pin will ) is nearly steml css, the froiid.s simply pinnate, racliis 
densely hairy witli long laiear acuminate scales which run on to the 
inirlril) of tlio [)injiules henealh, midrib also hairy on l)oth sifles, 
Clarke vTites A. coraosa f. I think it is an abnormal state. 

(6). A, ohscijra Scort. Redd, Jourm Bot. 1887, 3*^1 t. 2RS, 
%. Stem 0 to 7 feet tall. Fr<m(].s 4 to 5 feet long, 2 feet 
l>road, bi-pimmto ; petiole de.nsely clotlied dowmrards with long 
lanceolate charply serrate scales, rachis scalv above. Pinnae 1 to 1.5 
feet lojig. 3 to 6 in. wide, rachis hairy ; pinnules lanceolate oblong 
blunt, 1.5 to 3 in. Jong, sa])eorjacooii.s, lobes cut half way down into 
broad ])iiiii{ alinosi truiieate lobes; veins 4 to 5 pairs, simiple and 
forked, sort medial on lower veins mixed with long moniliform 
hairs. Pahang, Telom (Ridley 13930). Perak (Seortechini) . 

(1). A, cQmmmata Mett. Ann. Lugd. Bat. i. 53. irook. 
Svn. Fil. p. 43. Stem short to 10 feet tall. Fronds bi’]rinnate ; 
])etiole sinoorh black witli small asperities at 1)aso; ])iniiae IS im 
long, pinnnJcs broad at base, 3 in. long 1 in. wide, lobes mit mere 
than half ^ray down, broad rounded ovate oblong, .3 in. long, .2 im 
w'ide sliglitly serrate at tip, coriaceous; nerviiies niimerous. Sori 
in fertile part ol; frond vdiich is much narrowTr, very crowded, flal). 
mountains at 4000 feet. Malacca near Ophir (all collectors). 
Pahang, Kluang Terljang (Barnes) ; Fraser Hill (Burkill and 
Holttum). Selangor, Biikit Hitam (Ridley 7869) ; Perak, Gunong 
Buhii (Cantley) : Gunong Merah (Kunstler) ; Gunong Kerbau 
(De Morgan.) 

A. commidata Mett. is based on Gy mnos])liasra sqiiamiilaAa 
Hook., Genera Fiiicum t. 100 which is not the plant so described 
by Blunie, and the type of which is Cuming^s plant from Mt. Ophir 
Xo. 396, It is a d^varf tree fern with very coriaceous fronds, the- 
raeliis and midribs of pinnules are slightly hairy in the Malacca,, 
and very Iniiry on the Selangor and Perak ones. In the smaller 
]3lants the upper fronds are broad with broad lobes and sparse ^ori ; 
in bigger ones the lower pinnules or the whole pinna is fertile, the 
pinnules 2 in. long, .2 in. wide with yerj short lobes densely covered 
■with sori. 

(8). A. Mchodesma Bedd. Jonrn. Bot. xxv. p. 321. Trunk 
middle-sized .slender; petiole scaly at base, fronds 4 to 6 feet long’ 
bi-piiinate ; raebis scabrid above clothed with semi-viscous copious:. 

19'26] Royal Astaiic Society. 


jointed liairs ; piiiiiae narrow lanceolate, 24. to 00 in. long, G to 8 in. 
wific, ])iuiuiIeB liiiear lanceolate, 8 to 4 in. long, .15 in. wide, 
herhaceoiis clotliod wiiii the same hairs on ])Oth sides and iiorvules, 
iuhes linear hliint, cneniilate sub-remote icnt nearly to 'nase; 
iierviiles T to S on each vside forked; sori medial 5 to 6 on oardi side. 
IFab. Perak ( Scortechini ) not iseen. A remarkahh’ harry plant. 

(9) . A, Kmgi Bedd. Handbook, additions, i. Bnken 
Zeiil. blxtr. Bull. hsoc. Bot. Prance xxxii. Hh Tree ['em 6 to 15 
feet tall, 8 to 4 in. through. Fronds 5 to 8 feet long; petiole and 
raeliis purple, glabrous Yery sparsely and minutely tuberculate, 
pinnae 24 in. long, pinimles 3 in. long .5 in. wide, coriaceous, lobes 
oblong blunt cut down almost to the costa, edges ciuuiilate, .3 in. 
long \steriie), .2 in. long (fertile) .1 in. wide: nervules forked 
from a little a])ove base, receptacles prominoiit. Sori iuinierous 
covering the lobes. Hab» Mountaiiis in forest 4 to 5300 feet ait. 
Pahang, 'Gunong Tahan (Eidley 15994) ; Fraser Hill (Bnrkill and 
Holttum 8492.) Perak, Gunong Bubu (Kunstler 4402) ; Larut 
(Kimstler 2416); Gunong Inas (Yapp 515): Gunong Kerbaii 
'(De Morgan.) 

(10) . A, iatebrosa Hook. Sp. Fib 1. 37. Stem 8 to 12 feet 
tall. Fronds very large, stipes roughly aculeate at i)ase, and shortly 
prickly upwards, dark brown; primary ])ii]uae oblong about 2 
feet long, 6 to 8 in. wdde, pinnules lanceolate acuminate, 3 to 4 in. 
long, cut dowja nearly to the base into linear-oblong blunt lobes 
■slightly serrate at tip; nervules forked numerous. Sori 6 to S 
at the base of the lobe. Hah, The common species in the iowiand 
forest up to about 3000' feet alt. Singapore, Biikit Tiinah ; Chan 
Chu Kang (Eidley 6123). Johore, Tanjong Ku])ang (Eidlev 
■4400) Batii Ihihat (Eidley 11063) Kliiang‘(Holttiim). Malacca, 
Ayer Ihinas ; Ayer Kerch (Eidley 10705). Negri Sembilaii Gunong 
Angsi (Nur). Selangor, Batang Berjmitai (Eidlev 7870) and 
Batu Caves (8141); Biikit Kutu (7865). Pahang Fr^iser Hill 
(Bnrkill). Perak, Sirah Eimau (Yapp 601); Temcmgoh (Eidley 
142-07) ; Kiiita; Thaiping (Kunstler). Penang (Wailieh 318). 
Prov. Wellesley, Tasek Gelugur (Eidley 6965). Kedah, Yan 
(Eidley 5177). Kelaiitan, Kwala Pertaiig (Haiiif!). JJisirih. 
Borneo, Java, Cochinchina, Sumatra, India to Philippines. 

The specimens from Java and further East often have the 
sori quite covering the lobe, and the lobe often serrate distinct iy 
to the base. 

var. omata, AlsopJiila ornaia Scott Trans. Linn. Soe. jxx , 
•30 t. 16A. Bedd. F.B.I. t. 342. Lobes of pinnules narrow oblong 
cut to the base and conspicuously serrate at the top which is slight- 
ly narrowed and blunt. Johore, Tanjong Kupang (Eidley 6551). 
Perak, (Scortechini). Disinb Sikkim, . 

. Clarke identifies his 44^ sikMnhensis with ScotPs ornaia and 
.saj'S it has no prickles on th© /potiole, But th^ specimens show long 
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scales instead. The Johore plant -which in foliage is exactly like 
the Sikkim plant lias a prickly petiole as in latehrosa. The type 
of Scotty Iiungbee at 5,500 feet coil. Gahirnie, has a rough petiole.. 

var. denudata FcthL Joiirn. Bot. 31, p. 225. Differs from 
the type form in the main and partial raehis of the p/imiales being 
quite glabrous underneath. Johore, Pataiii, Batu Paliat (Eidiey 
1 0981 ) . Perak ( Scorteehini ) . 

I doubt if tills is any thing more than a state of A. lalebrosa, 

(11). A, contamlnans Wall. Cat. Index r2o4. Hook. Syn. 
FiL p. 41. A. gliwca J. Smith, Hook. Joiirii. Bot. iii. 410: Tall 
tree-i'ern 2{i feet higli. Fronds large, petiole and raehis ashy li.hie,. 
armed below witli short straight tliorns; pinnae 2 to 3 feet long, 
jiiniiiiles 4 to 5 in. long, .5 to 1 in. wide cut down to the costa in 
linear oldung suliHaleate lobes E^ub-coriaeeous, .5 in. long, .1 in. 
wide, ti]i rounded ; nerYiiles forked. Sori about 12, covering the 
lobe. IlaJ). Common near tlie mountain tops and easily recognised 
by its lieautiful blue leaf stalks. Johore, Bukit Soga (Eidiey 1066) 
Shnigei Fjong (llullett). Selangor, Cxintiiig Bidai (Eidiey 
1868) ; Semangkok Par^s (8633); Klang Water catchment forest 
(Biirkill). Perak, Thai])iiig Hills (ivun.stler 4032). Penang 
(Wallieh, Eidiey 1150). Kedah Peak (Eidiey 5543). Xelantan,. 
Kwala Badang (Ilaniif). Disirib, India, Ceylon, Mala}' isles. 

^\billie]rs name is the oldest. He gave it as PolypodvKm 
conianiinans i]i the catalogue and on the ticket for his Iso. 320,. 
and in an index of corrections transferred it to Ahophila p. 254. 

4. Diacaipe Bl. 

Simple tufted fern, rhizome not creeping. Fronds pinnate, 
Sori globose, receptacles small scarcely elevate. Indusium globose 
entire, bursting irregularly at top. Capsules numerous siibse.ssile. 
Species 1. 

(1). D. aspidioides Bl. Enum. PL Jav. FiL 241. Fronds 
tripiiiiiate sub-membranous ; petiole long, scaly at base with rather 
broad lanceolate scales; frond about 12 in. long, *7 in. wide, pin- 
nules .5 in. long, lobed to base elliptic blunt, some serrate, nervules 
rather faint. Sori medial on lO'Wer veinlets. Hah. Perak (Scorte- 
chini) fide Beddome. Disirib, India, Siam, China, Java, Celebes^ 
Philippines. 

5. Dennstaedtia Bernh. 

Herbaceous ferns. Fronds sometimes much branched. Yeins- 
free simple forked or pinnate. Sort at tip of vein. Indusium cup- 
shaped not or very indistinctly 2 valvecl. Species 60. Ail tropics.. 

^ (1), D, scandem Moore ParkePs Catalogue 1858. Dick- 
sonia scan dens Bl, Emim. 240 (not of Baker). D. moluccana 
Hook. Syn. FiL 53. , , A very large fern with habit of a Gleichenia 
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trailin'? over scrub” (Mattbew). Eranchlots sloiclor 
siib-cicltoid 8 ill. or more long, 6 iii. TnVle, jiiimn 
(lii'duiit lobes cut to bsise, .5 in, long oblong Iiinu 
rnuiKlod lobules; costa and raehis sparselr” liairr 
to inerabranous; iici'Tulcs pinnate. Soriis on the i 
■on ii])])er edge of a lobule. Ilah. Mountains 40f 
Mwds. Baliang Fraser Hill (Hoittuiiil. Perak 
(llose); MtoIFs Hill (Matthew). Giuioiig 1 
(CanlkiY) Distrib. Jara^ Pliilipp.ines;, Samoa. 

(2). B. ampia Bedel. J( 

■mnpJa Bak. Joiirii. Llim. Soc. 22, 22 
through clothed with thick dark seale«, 
toid tripinuate siib-coriaeeoiis, radii 
channelled face; ] ‘ __ d' 

wide, pimndes laneeokte 
lobes oblong rounded, .3 in. long, 

■Soriis one or 2 on the base of the inner edge r 
of the cleft. Tndiisiiim outer valve laro*” 
Mountains. Perak. (Scorteehini) ; 

Ivnnstler 2159). Distrib, Borneo, 

(3.). B, Kingis Bodd. Joiirn. Eot. 1893, 


nidvl 


oiirn. Bot. 1893, 227. DicU 
3. Phizome (*reepirig .I,'’ 
. Frond 4 feet or more 
s brown pii]ie.seont down 
pmnae oblong-laneeolate, 2 to 3 feet Ion 2 % 1C 
aeuniinate cut down (dose io the ec 
.2 in. wide; neiwiiles pinii 
doise to, the':. .,bot 
seini-orbictilar.. } 
MaxwelFs Hill rRidlev n: 


227. Dichnonia 
Petiole stout 
inceolate quadri 


■snort stout^ densely golden hairy. Fronds about ‘ 
pinnate; pmnae 1 to 2 feet long, 6 to 13 in. wit 
eboLi} black; pimmles linear long acuminate coi‘i 

•Sorf‘b bb ’lo 

0011 to p. Costa sparse hairy. Tfal. Rath 
forests. Johore, Batu Pahat (Sidley 10081) 
Cunong lahan (Haniff); Fraser Hill (Holttum).' i 
/b!p ^ Biikit.Kutu (1864). Pe 

^ Gunong Mefah (EunsWr 7124 ) ; > 
gVsft. ■„ ■ ^loiirnal Mala mn fit 
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Matonia Br. 

^:uiiie creeping; fronds febellate ; in our s 
-s ij-neiir, lobeci nea% to costa, receptacle of 
inii^urolla-shaped 6-lobed stalked iiwolncre 
6 large sessile capsules; veins forked* Spec. 


2 feet tdl frond of about lo pinnies oyer 12 in. long; all glabrout 
lobes .~o in._ long, linear falcate, sori near base. Hah. Open spots- 
on mountains 3000 to 4000 feet. Johore, Gunon.o- Tifiliimnf. 


on moimtams 3000 to 4000 feet. Johore, x.«iunuu 

(llolttiim . Malacca, Mount Ophir (Griffith, Cuming <>tc). 
lahang, Gunoiig Tahan (Eidley). Selangor, Hulu Sem^ok. 

(C'antlej, Scortechini). Kedah Peak 
(hidley). Ivelantan, Gunong Sitong (Kur). Distrih. Carimon 
(Hose^'^^ ''’■aterlall. Lmgga (Teysmann),., Borneo, Matang 

Extremely plentiful where it grows, as thick as bracken. 
HYMENOPHYLLEAE. 

8. HymenophyJIum Linn. 

Small thinly membranous ferns with a slender creeping fili- 
form rhizome. Fronds (simple) or compound; sori marginal on 
me end oi a jem more or less sunk in the frond or e.xsert. 
ndusium inferior more or less deeply 2-lipped, receptacle elongate 
or columnar. Capsules orbicular attached by centre with a broad 
transverse ring opening irregularly at tip. Species numerous. 
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(Ridlpy). Perak, Eujoiig Malaeea fPirlley). Penang ITill 
(Xorris, Eidley TOTS). Jveclali Peak (Biclley) (.iuuoiig Pintang 

( Ivloss) . 

\'ar, Bhmmanmn, Froncls linear in outline tlie pi urine only 
/I in. long’ oi'ten only simjily pinnatifid. llah. Coiunion. Silica-, 
imre, Bnldt Tiniah (Mattlierv); -Siingei l\[orai ( [rnlley 4-luO) mul 
ilukit .Uainiai pS-Dd'S). Pahang, Tahan river (Kiilley). Selangnr, 
Puikit Ivutii (Pidley '184'2). Perak ( Seorteeliiiu). Penang 
(Xorriy, Kinu^tler Matthew, Maingny). ICedah Peak 

(ho])inson and Kloss). Kelantan, Giinoug Skong (Xiir). 

var. rnwreglossum. A dwarf form, frond aiul sti])e L5 in. 
long .5 in. wide, pinnules rather Iwoader and less deeply cut. Pare. 
Perak, Ulu Temengoh (Piidley 14200). 

(2) . H, austraie ‘Wilkl. Sp. PL v. 52T. //. javanlciim 
Sprang, Syst. It. 132. Glabrous. Stipes '2 to 4 in. long edged 
with a crisped wing. Fronds 4 to 6 in. long eoinpoirnd 3 to 4- in. 
wide, triangular ; main raehis Avinged, lower pinnae 1.5 to 2 in. 
long divided into several fiat pinnules lorver ones pinnatifid. Sori 
6 or more on a pinna. Indnsiiim as broad as segments lobed to 
base, Yaives orbicular. JIah, Mountains from about lOhO feet 
upAvards on rocks and trees. Johore, Giinong Pidai (Fliillett) ; 
Malacca, 0}.)hir (Pidley 999,2). Pahang, Gunong Tahan (Eidley 
15983). 'Selangor, Semangkok Pass (Pidley 81 T3, 81'T4), Perak, 
Hill Garden (YTay 580); Gunong liias (Yapp 409).; Biijong 
Malacca (Eidley). Disirib, Indo-Maiaya, Australia, Sew Zea- 
land. 

var. micranthum V. I), Bosch. DAA^arf fern with ovate to 
lanceolate fronds, 2 to 3 in. long, 1.5 in. Avide. Stipe 1 to 1.5 in. 
long conspicuously crisply AAringecl as is raehis. Pinnae .5 in., long. 
The lobes in the upper part of the frond each bearing a sorus 
about as big as the frond, 10 to 11 on each pinna. Hah, .Pahang, 
Teiom (Eidley 13995) ; Gunong Tahan (Eidley 15983). 

(3) . H, badmm Hook, and Bak. Syn. Fil. 60. Fronds taller 
and narrower, more linear in outline ; pinnae short, 6 in. long, 
1 in. Avdde; stipe very narroAviy winged and hardly or not at all 
crisped, otherAvise like I:L austraie. Hah. Perak, JBojong Mah-U'ca 
(Curtis 3357); MaxAvelPs Hill (Bishop Hose, Pudloy 5182). 
Penang (Norris, Kunstler). Distrlb. liido-Malaya. 

(4) , iT. demissum vSw, Schrad. Journ. 1800 p. lOO. T. 

cl Bosch Hymen oph. Jav. 56, pL xlv. Eather a tail plant. Stipe 
2.5 in. long conspicuously winged half Avay, frond lanceolate, 6 in. 
long, 1.5 pn. AAude Avith many pinnae about 2 in. long, pinnies Avitli 
3 or 4 lobes linear. Inclusium oyate-lanceolate, narroAved up Avar els 
and sparsely toothed at tip. Hah. Singapore, Ivranji (Eidley 
1687). Perak, MaxAvelPs Hill (Wray). Kedah Peak (Eidley). 
Distfih. JaA’-a Philippines. ■ ' , ■/ 
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(o). H, diiataium Sw. Sehrad. Journ. 180>0 p. 100. TL 
exiniium Ivze. Bot. Zeit, 1846;, 418. Ehizome stout. Stipe 6 in- 
tall stout; frond 12 to 18 in. long, elongate lanceolate, 3 in. across; 
pinnae 2.5 in. long (the lowest as much as 5 in.), rachis winged, 
lower pinnae rhomboid-lanceolate divided nearly to rachis, pinnules 
rhomhoid. Tndiisiuin terminal or axillary, ovoid blunt divided 
half way. If ah. Bare. Perak, Gunong Batu Putih (Kunstier 
8'045). Our biggest species. Distrih, Java, Xew Zealand, 
Polynesia. 

(6) . H, penangiatium Matthew and Christ. Journ. Linn.. 
Soc. xxxix. 214. Ehizome filiform branched shortly tomentose. 
Stipes black filiform rather stiff pubescent .8 in. long. Fronds 
oblong-ovate, narrowed at base, 3.5 in. long,' 1 in. -wide: racliis 
pilose free to the middle of the frond, above winged; frond pinnate 
or tAvice or thrice pinnate, pinnae alternate 6 to 8 on each side, 
pinnules 3 on each side, loAver ones 2 or 3-fid; terminal lobes blunt; 
nerves black conspicuous. Sori chiefly in the axillae of the pinnae,, 
rarely on the tip of the upper lobes, half inset, ovate; valves 2 
clearly senii-ovate entire, receptacle thick exsert. II ah. Penang,. 
Government Hill 2000 feet alt. (Matthew). 

(7) . H. Treubii Eacib. Pterid. Buit. 15. Ehizome rather 
slender. Stipes Aliform 1 in. long. Frond thin, membranous,, 
rachis widely winged, 2 to 3 in. long, 1 to 2.5 in. wide. Pinnae- 
simple or forked, linear blunt. Indusiiim ovoid-ellipsoiA rounded 
terminal. Hah. Perak, 3000 feet (Bishop Hose) ; Lower camp 
Gunong Batu Putih 3400' ft. (Wxiay 1041). Distrih. Java. 

This beautiful and very delicate fern has been confused with 
II. rariim and I believe Avith II. dilatatum by Beddome. 

(8) . H, rarum E. Br. Ehizome filiform; stipes rather 
distant filiform, very short, .2 to .4 in. long. Frond 2 in. long 
.25 in. wide, simply pinnate; pinnae over-lapping shortly 3 or 4- 
loberl, Io])es entire broad, blunt, uppermost entire; nerA^es simply 
pinnate 1 to 4. Sori terminal on the upper lobes, globose ovoid 
blunt; lobes of indusiiim rounded entire. Columella not exsert. 
Hal). Kedah Peak (Eobinson, Kloss 3J92). Kelantan, KAvala 
Pertang (Haiiiff). Also almost certainly but sterile only, 
Selangor, Bukit Kutii (Eidley 7892). Distrih. Tasmania, KeAv 
Zealand, Cape. 

I put this doAAm as II. rarum as in most details it is similar 
to forms of this species but it is very mneh smaller than the Tasma- 
nian type in all parts. 

(9) . H. tuiibridgense Sm. SoAverby Engl. Bot. i. 162. A 
small plant AAdth rather long filiform rhizomes. Frond oblong- 
lanceolate 1 to 3 in. long, .5 in. wide, stipes winged above, main 
rachis winged throughout. Pinnae pinnatifid sub-flabellate lobea 
rather short spinnlose. Indusium solitary axillary sub-orbicular. 
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Hjth. Mounfniiis. Perak, top of Gmiong Batu, Patili (Wray). 
Kc'ilali I’oak (liidloy 5118). Distril). Europe, *\>'!a. S. .\m:a‘iea 
in tctiijioi’aie cliuiatos and cool mountain ton.;! in trojiics. 


(PI). H. bispdam Racib. Pterid. iSuit. li!. A \-ciT ynudl 
deheato species, rbizome filiform, stipes very slender .5 in. 'or kss. 
Erond .G in. long of very few often only ".I or 4 lijicur niuiiae' 
branchial or simple spinulo.se for the whole ionmh rallier i-lo-iclv^ 
Hub. Perak, Gunong Hijau 4.500 feet (IMatthow). 

(11). H. serrulatum Presl. 11. Smilhn Hook. Svn. lil. 
p. GO in part. ^Stipes 1 to 3 in. long, not winged. Pronds 0 to 
4^ m. long, 1.5 in. uid-a, Ibi-.pinnatifid; pinnae obJoin'- rachi- 
wingofl, lobes linear simple or forked, serrulate. Sori 1 to 
4 ternimul on the lower lobes. Indusimn oblong lii-valrod lialfwav • 
lohos generally entire. Columella shortly exsert. I/ah. 'Trees! 
i~ing'a])ore, Ivranji (Matthew). Johore, Uunong Relunutt (Iloh- 
Pmi). Palumg, Tolom (Ridley) ; Fraser Hill ''(Burkill). Xegri 
►minbilan, Liu Pedas (JSiur). Perak, Gunong Inns (Yaiip) ; 


•Gunong Iverbau (Robinson). 


I’enang 


Hill "(Ridley 1073.). 


Distrib. Philippines, Java. 

var. Integra. Frond _as in Smlthii but the lobes are quite 


• T . ^ ,, uLLL uiic luues are ( uite 

■entire, ^ndusium oblong, lobes obscurely toothed; columella Ion- 
exsert. //«6 Pahang Telom (Ridley 33937); M'ray’.s Camp 

JtorUS) 4«)i 


C. Christ., Tiid. Fil. 363. Rhizome 

inicl’ KTi slender, usually hairy. Main rachis 

u mged. 1 1 onds lanceolate oblong. Pinnae cut down to the winged 
rachis into simple or forked pinnules linear blunt serrulate. Sori 

v.L t n indusium ovate oblong, base obconic 

blunt denticulate^ Hab. Mountains; Johoro, HimoS 

(Jlolttum). Selangor, Semangkok. Distnh. Java, 


(13). H. denticuJatum Sw. 'Schrad. Journ. 1800 u 100 
Rhizome slender hlifomi. Stipes slender l.o in. Ion- winid 2 
■spmubso above. _ Frond 1.5 to 2.5 in. wide or more or le^'s deltoSf 

mle s To ^ less, pin- 

1 ^ ^-^obed, lobes broadly linear or oblong, ail .stronedv 

■spmaiose Indusium ovate serrulate. Colum-elia prdonorif 
pf’ Singapore imnji (Eidley 16S7). Johore^ Gimont^ 
tiSwf- Malacca (Pinwill). Perak, MaxWs Hiil 


( ^culeatum Van den Bosch Hymenopli. 

ix. sahinap,fn7Miw>. Polr ^ w 


rr ' 7- '77^' -riymenonii. Javamcae 
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iliviclod half -way clown into ovate lobes. Colninella prolonged 
litile longer than the lobes. Hah. ISTegri S*enibilan^ Bnkit Tangga 
(Xirr). Perak, Lariit (Kimstler 2F0i3) rather tall form, fronds 
:].5 ill. tall f Scortcchini) ; small fern fronds under 1 in. long 
Temongoh (Hidley 14217) ; Tapah (14044). Penang (Day). 
Dinlrih, Borneo, J'ava^ Sumatra. 

(15). //, Neesii ITook. Syn. Fil. p. 71. Rhizome filiform. 
Stifles 1 to 2 in. long, often hairy and spinulose winged about half 
way. Frond ovate or oblong 1 to 2 in. long, .75 to 1 in. wide, 
rachis winged and sidiiulose often very crisped throughout; pinnae 
simple or 1 to 3 tinios forked, deeply toothed. Indiishnii. rather 
small supra-axiilary on upper pinnae, isub-cjdmdric below divided 
more than Iialf v/ay, valves acute spinulose dentate. (.Vlumella 
prolonged beyond the iiidusmm. TIah. Common on trees from 
low country to 40*00 feet elevation. -Singapore, Bukit Mandai 
(Ridley 0840); Ivranji ; Selitar. Johore, Pinerong; Tanjong 
Bunga (Ridley). Malacca, Mount Ophir (Ridley); Batu Tiga 
(Derry). Pahang, Talian river (Ridley 2153); TJlu Semangkok. 
Xegri Sembilan, Perhentian Tinggi (Ridley.). Dindings, Lumut. 
Perak, Maxweiks Hill (Curtis i2i06i3') ; Bujong Malacca (Ridley 
'9610). Penang Hill, Penara Bukit (Ridley 7i46). Kedah Peak 
(Robinson and Jvloss). Disirih. Malay isles, Polynesia. 

9. Trichomanes Linn. 

Filmy ferns like Eymenopliyllum. Fronds simple, lobed or 
pinnate. -Sori marginal always ending a nervule. Indiisinm 
tubular mouth truncate or winged not distinctly 2 -lipped as in 
Ilyrnenopliyll'um, Columella filiform elongate and long exsert. 
Capsules at base sessile •with a broad transverse ring, bursting 
vertically. Distrih. Whole world, very many species. 

§ HemipMebrnm Fronds simple, or slightly lobed. 

(1) . T. Motleyi Yan den Bosch Xed. Kriiidk Arch 5- 145. 
Rhizome slender ; fronds very small sessile or vexj shortly stalked, 
(‘ordate orbicular, .15 in. wide ; fertile fronds with a deep sinus 
with a midrib. Indusium stalked, mouth spreading much clilate. 
Hal). Dark damp forest on trees and rocks. Singapore, Bukit 
Tiinah; Stagmoimt (Ridley 10241). Perak, Foot of Gunong Bubn 
(Matthew). IHslrih. Tenasserim, Ceylon, Malay isles to Xew 
Caledonia. 

(2) . T. Henzamnum Parish in Hook. 2iid Century of Ferns 
t. 1. Rhizome long filiform ;' fronds obeuneate, cut to near rachis 
into 5 to 7 linear blunt lobes and gradually narrowed at the base, 
a short stipe 1 in. long, .25 in. wide or narrower, midrib branching 
•off to the lobes. Indusium terminal sunk in the frond, i to 6 on 
the tips of the lobes; month obscurely 2:wlipped and columella hardly 
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exsert* ITal. On rocks and trees. Singapore,^ Biikit Timalv 
Fern valley, with T, Motleyi (Eidley 6684). Disinl). Biirmah. 
Probably a variety of 2\ MotleyL 

(3) . T. bf Marginatum T. D. Bosch XeJ. Ivruiclk. Arch, v,. 
2, 1-13. T, neilglierrcme Bechl. F, S. T. t. 6. 'R]u;i(ano sleiKbn 
creeping. Fronds up to 1 in. long, oblong not distincfly itarrownd 
to the base blunt entire except some fertile ones with 3 very short 
terminal lobes bearing indusia. Incliisiuni sunk in frond very 
obscurely 24ippecl. Columella long projecting. Ilal). Perak, 
Larut. (Kunstler 2985, Seortechini). Disfrib. S. India, 
Ceylon, Mala3'a, Australia, Polynesia. 

(4) . T. suhlimbatum K. Muell. Bot. Zeit. 1854, 

r. muscoides Bak. Hook, and Bak. Sjii, Fil. 15 (not of Swartx). 
Rhizome slender. Fronds oblong narrowed to the base into 
stipes .1 ill. long, lobed with short blunt lobes on each side, 1.25 in. 
long, .3 in, wide, tip narrowed, much less deeply lobed tliaii 1\ 
Henzemnum; young fronds (sterile) rounded ovate, .25 in. long,, 
entire passing gradually into the fertile fronds. Indusiimi sunk 
in the frond mouth free, dilate, but not 2-lipped. Hal). On rocks 
and trees in large mats. Singapore, Biikit Timah (Iviuistlcr ATo. 
338), Malacca, Mount Ophir (Ridley). Pabang, Fraser Hill 
(Burkill and Holttum) Perak, Bujong Malacca (Curtis 3358) ; 
Sira Eimau (Yapp 593). Distrib. India, Africa, America, 

§ Gonocormus Fronds flabellate-digitate. 

(5) . r. parvulum Poir. Eneyc, YTIT, 64. Rhizome long 
slender. >Stipes 1 in. or very much less. Frond .25 in. long and 
wide, obcuneate flabellate cut about half way down into narrow 
linear or oblong segments ; nerves close, prominent. Sori 4 to 6 
on the central lobe tips, Iiiclusiuni sunk, mouth dilate at tixe sides. 
Eah. Perak (Seortechini). Penang Hill (Ridley 1T48) . Kedah 
Peak (Ridley). Pulau Adang (Ridley 15B>0.). Distrib. Mas- 
careiies, -S. India, Java, China, Japan, Pohuiesia. 

(6) . T. digitaium (Swartz Syn. SW, 422. Rhizome and 
stipes filiform. Stipe 1 to 1.5 in. long. Frond .4 to 1.5 in. long 
of 2 to 5 lobes, linear sometimes simply branched, .5 in. long, ,1 in,, 
wide, olive green, glabrous, no nervtiies but one costa. Sori ter- 
minal 2 to 5. Indusium cup-shaped sunk, mouth dilate 2 lipj*ed. 
Hob. On trees, Ijowlands to 5000 feet, abundant in mountains on 
mossy tree trunks. Singapore, Kranji (Ridley). Pahang, Tahan 
river (Eidley); Fraser Hill (Burkill & Holttum). Selangor,, 
Bukit Kutii (Ridley 7873). Perak (Seortechini) ; Gunong Hijau 
(Ridley) (Wray 1671) ; Gunong Inas (Yapp 451) ; Gunong Batu 
Putih (Wray 284). Kedah Peak (Eidley). Distrib. Ceylon, 
Mascarenes, Java, Polynesia. 
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(T). T. palmatiMum K. Muell Bot. Zeit. 1 Sd 4^ 782. 
rilrizonio slejider branched^ stipes scattered capillary pubescent 1 to 
2 iii. louo*. Fronds .5 in. long, digitate diehotoraouSj base ciuieate or 
round, segments linear blunt minutely denticulate hairy; veins 
one in a segment. uSori terminal on the segments; Indusiuin sunk 
obeonic. eiliate. TJal), Mountains local. Pahang, Gunong Tahan 
(Eohinson, Piidley). D/’s*tnF. Java., Papua. 

§ Ptslophyilum Fronds pinnate. 

(S). T. proUiermn Bl. Eniim, 224, Ehizome slender 
forming a mat. Stipes slender under 1 in. very slender. Fronds 
flabellate to linear oblong, simple or branched; lobes very narrow 
linear, .25 to 1 in. long, nervules irreguilaiiy branched, Sori about 
4 terminal, tube sunk in frond, mouth ■obscurely 2“iipped, columella 
exsert. TIab. On mossy tree trunks. Selangor, Fraser Hill 
(Burkill and Holttiun). Perak, Lariit (Kunstler 2565); Flu 
Teinengoh. Penang, Penara Bukit (Curtis 3'0'62) ; Top of Hill 
(liidley 1148). Lankawi, Telaya Tujok (Hanit! I'OtU). Kelautau, 
Teme 3 ’-ong (Hanifl). Disirid. S. India, Ceylon, Java, Philip- 
pines. 

(9) . T. pallidum Bl. Eiium. 225. Ehizome filiform, stipe 
very slender, 3.5 to 4 in. long. Frond blue-grey to whitish grey, 
ohovate ohcuneate to elongate lanceolate, 1.5 to 9 in. long, 1 to 
1.25 in. wide ; pinnules of broad linear lobes .25 in. long with costa 
but no nervules or very few. Sori 1 to 4 to a pinna terminal on short 
sub-axillary lobes, short cylindric oblong narrowed at base, mouth 
broad, columella exsert. Ilab, On trees and banks. Singapore, 
Woodlands (Matthew). Joliore, G-iniong Pantai (Eidlev 4161). 
Malacca, Mount Ophir (Eidley 9885). Pahang, Gunong Tahan 
(Eohinson 5474). Perak, Gunong Hijau (Ridley) ; Gunong Iver- 
bau (Hanilf), Penang (Lady Dalhoiisie, Bishop Hose); Penara 
Bukit (Curtis 3062).^ Kedah Peak (Eidley); Gunong Bintang 
-(Kloss), Disirih. Ceylon, Borneo, Java, Papua, Philippines. 

(10) . T. hipunctaium Poir. Enmm YIT'L 69. T. fdixula 
Bory Dup. Voy. Bot. i. 283, Ehizome rather stout, tomentose 
■elongate. Stipes 1 in. long slightly to distinctly winged usually 
glabrous. Frond oblong lobed to a winged rachis, lov/er ones 
])innatifLd. Sori 1 or 2 on a pinna, axillary or on the lowest lobes; 
tube sunk, rather long, 2-lipped, lips triangular round, flal). On 
trees often on fallen trunks in dense lowland forest and rocks, 
Singapore, Chan Chu Kang. Malacca (Maingay). Negri vSem- 
hilaii, ITu Bendol (Holttum) ; Gunong Angsi (Kur). Pahang, 
Fraser Hill (Holttum). Selangor, Semangkok Pass (Machado 
11560); Gunong liitam (Ridley 8960); Batu Caves etc. Perak, 
IIlu Teinengoh (Ridley 14205); Bujong Malacca (Curtis 33-50); 
Larut (Kunstler 1913). Bindings, Lumut (Eidley). Kelautan 
Sungei Keteh (Nur). Distrih,.. India, Malaya. 
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M. ityjs-iuiieruiu Jjiiui. op. JL'i. li, iUyS. HPlXOme 

moderately stout. Stipe 1 in. long not winged. Frond ovate 
oblong tripinnatifid, 2.5 in. long, 1.5 in. wide; pinnules closely 
shortly cut into short blunt linear lobes ; main racliis winged. 
Indusium tube winged, mouth dilate but hardly 2-lipped. Hah, 
On tree trunks. Singapore, Bukit Timah (Bidlcy, Matthew).* 
Jonore^ &edenak. Selangor; Ulu GombaL Perak. Goping 
(Kunstler 4185). Penang Hill, Penara Bukit (Pddlev ’('147) 
D'isirih. Burmah, Borneo. ^ 

Perhaps a state of hipunctatum. 

(14) T. radicans Sw. FI. Ind. Or. 1736. Bhizome loner 
moderately stout tomentose; stipes up to 6 in. long winged or not. 

T<mds up to 12 in. long and 6 in. wide, 3 to 4 pinnatidd main 
rachis winged; lower pinnae ovate rhomboid, lobes oblong. Sori 
lateral 1 to 4 to a pinnule, tube small more or less exsert, mouth 
Himeate slightly lipped. Hah. On rocks. Johore, Patani, Batu 
Sungei Ujong b^ullett). Perak, Ma.x- 

snin P ^ (Hustler 

S04a); Penang HiU (Hullett). DisMb. Warm and temperate 

regions. ^ 

■J.I, hispidulam Mett. Kuhn. Linn. xxxv. 389. Tufted 

n ® “■ winged and sparsely hairy. 

Rond deltoid spreadmg lax, 6 to 12 in. long and nearly L '.vide, 
4 pmnatihd, mam rachis narrowly winged; pinnae oblong, pinnules 
obtog lobes hnear rather short blunt .00 in. long. Son on upper 
part of terminal lobes. Induaium minute. fimTiPlH>i!>r,ori •w,«,;+u 
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ciliatc entire. Columella long. Bab* In swampy woods, -Singa- 
pore, Chan Chu ICaiig (Matthew & Eidley). Selangor, Eawang- 
(Kloss). Perak, Coping (Kunstler -SSI); Tapah near Kalindie 
(Curtis 3111). Disirlh, La'buan, Borneo. 

A rather fleshy succulent plant. 

( Id) . T. maximum BL Enum. 228. Kliizome long creeping.. 
Stipes stout 3 to 6 in. long, not winged. Fronds 12 to 18 in. 
long, (> to 9 in. wide ovate 4-pmnatifid ; pinnae lanceolate about 
4 in. long, pinnules 1 in. or more cut into the linear lobes to the 
raehis, deep green. Sori 2 to 3 to a pinnule. Iiidusium cylmdric,,. 
mouth dilate. Ilab, In dense forests creeping on tree trunks up 
to 3000 ft. alt. Johore, Cunong Pantai (Eidley). Malacca 
(Hervey) ; Jeram Ayalas (Derry lil'26). Aegri Senibilan, IJlu 
Eembau (Aur). Selangor, Semangkok Pass (8638, 12032).. 
Perak, Bujong Malacca (Eidley 534) ; Thaiping Hills (all collec- 
tors) ; Guiiong Batii Piitih (Kunstler 8*045) ; Waterloo (Curtis- 
353) ; Gunong Kerbau (Eobinson). Penang Hill 25010 ft. 
(Hullctt). Laiikaud, Gunong Eaya (Haniff), Distrih* Burmah,, 
Malay isles to Aew Guinea. 

(17) . Tr. javamcum BL Enum: PL Jav. Fil. 224. A 
glabrous tufted fern with no rhizome. Fkonds crowded, 4 to 8 in. 
tall, nearly 2 inches long, blackish green. Stipes 2 in. or less hairy 
pinnae simple oblong inaequilateral serrate 1 in. long, .2 hi, wide ; 
nerves numerous, conspicuous. Sori 1 to 4 or 5 on linear segments- 
at the tip of the frond. Indusium free, mouth broadly dilate. 
Columella much exsert. Bab. Very common in lowland woods on 
the ground and on rocks, Singapore, Bukit Timah (Eidley 9569). 
Johore, Crunong Pantai, and Batu Pahat (Eidley 11065) ; G-unong 
Lainbak (Holttum). Pahang, Tahan , woods (Eidley). Malacca 
(Mairigay) ; Mount Ophir (WighPsherb). . Aegri Sembilan, Gunong 
Angsi (Aur.), Selangor, Eawang; Bukit Hitam; Semangkok Pass 
(Eidley 8605). Bindings, Lumut (Eidley 7149a). Perak, Max- 
well's Hill at 3900 feet (iScorteehini 541) ; Goping (Kunstler 584).. 
Penang Hill (Eidley 7149) ; Eichmond Pool (var. glabra Bon.) 
(Bnrkill). Lankawi, (Curtis 242‘3) ; Gunong Chinehang; Telaya 
Tujoh (Eidley 15672), Pulau Adang (15699). Distrib, Chitta- 
gong, Burmaii, Malay isles to Aew Guinea, Australia,, Polynesia. 
Use: mixed with garlic and onions the dried fronds are smoked to 
cure headache. 

(18) . T. cupressoMes Desv. Prod. 3B0. T. rigidum Hook, 
and Bak. Syn. Fil. 8-6, (not of Swartz). 21 setaceum V., d. Bosch 
Kr. Arch 5^, 176. Tufted fern, no rhizome; fronds numerous. 
Stipes 2 to 8 in. hairy or glabrescent. Frond 6 in. long, 2.5 in, wide 
deltoid oblong 3 to 4 pinnatiM, raehis slightly winged or not 
at all; lower pinnae 2 in. long or less cut down to the raehis, pin- 
nules deeply pinnatifid, lobes small hnear. Sori 2 to 6 to a 
pinnule. Indusium small oblong narrowed below month which is- 
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sli^htlv dilate. Hah. Coiinnon in v/oods, Siii.aaj'Krre, Eiilcit 

Tiniali; Siiui^'ei Bidiili; Cliaii Chii Kang (Lkidicy Gl1dh. Johori^, 
rastlewood;' Giinong ’ Pnlai (Eidley). Pahang, Tali:i:i river 
(Eidiey 21G1) to Gunoiig Talmn. Malacca, Mount (Iphir (Eidlej 
Xegri Semhilanj Giiiiong Ang^«i (Eidley ll.sP'y). 
Selangor, Patu Craves (Eidley <Sr)'61) Piikii Hitarn ( Ke!>a]n : 
Bukit Kulii (Eidiey Perak, G'niioiig Jnas (Manp 4'U). 

Jvedah, GiLiiong Blntang (Kloss) ; Kedah Peak (Eidley). Peiiaiig 
(Alaingay). Tringanii, Bmidi (Eostados). ]>isirib, Indo- 


§ Leptomanes Fronds cut into cajiiilary segments. 

(19) . r. gemmatum J. Sni., Joirrn. Bot. 3, 417. Hook. 
Syn. Fil. 8*7. Eliizome short ^TOody with strong routs. Stipes 
stout wiry 3 to 6 in. long hairy. Frond 4 to 7 in. long, 1.3 to 2 in. 
wide ]-)innae suherect cut to racliis, pinnules with still linear fili- 
form short lobes. Sori few minute axillary. Indusium lur])inute 
mouth nearly truncate. The fertile fronds have terete lobes; 
sterile ones linear flat but narrow. Hah. Mountains 4000 feet alt. 
Malacca Mt. Ophir (xUl collectors). Perak (■Seorteehini) fide 
Bcddome; Gunong Kerbau (Eobinsoii). Disirib. Sumatra, 
Borneo, Philippines, Polynesia. 

(20) . T. parviflorum Poir. Encyc. 8, 33. T. foenknilaccnm 
Bory ill Willd. Sp. 5, 511. Eliizome short stout woody with power- 
ful roots. ^Stipes rather stout, wiry, glabrous except at base, 6 in; 
long. Frond 4 to 5 in. long, 12.5 in. wide ovate lanceolate racliis 
terete ; pinnae spreading cut down to rachis, pinnules ])innatiM 
with linear filiform isegments, .1 in. long. .Sori minute axillary 2 
to 12 on a pinna, mouth of indusium not 2-lipped, spreading. 
Hah, Mountains Perak, Gunong Bubu (Murton). Dkirih. 
Masearenes, Borneo, Philippines, Australia. 

Given as from Singapore, Moorets Herbarium, by Bcddome 
but I have seen no specimen, 

(21) . T. Bauermttum Endl Prod. ¥1. Korfolk Tsle 17. 
T, apiifolhini Presl. Hym. 16, 44. Eliizome stout hairy. Stipes 
very stout hairy tufted 6 to S in. or more. Fronds 9 to IS in. long, 
4 to 8 in. wide, 4-piiinatifid ; lower pinnae 4 to 6 in. long, 1 to 1.5 
in. wide, lanceolate acuminate, pinnules cut into numerous very 
narrow linear fiat segments. Sori small funnel-shaped. Hai. 
Malacca, Mt. Ophir (King^s collector fide Beddome, but Kunstler 
never collected there), Distrih. Java, Philippines to Jkihiiesia. 

(2-2). T» piutua Hook. le. PI. t. 9*97. lEiizome short stout 
red-hairy ^3 to 4 in. long. Stipes slender 2 to 4 in. long tedhairy. 
Frond 2.o to 6 in. Ions' ianceola'te, ninnules .5 in. loncy f*rAivrlph 
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400(0 feet on mountains among moss. Malacca, Mt. Ophir (all 
collectors). Pahang, Gunong Tahan (Eidley 1598S). Selangor- 
Menuang Gasing (Kloss) ; Eukit Hitam; Ginting Bidai; Seinang- 
kok (Eidley 12107). Perak, Bujong Malacca (Eidley); Gimong” 
Bubu (Cantley) ; Gimong Hijau (Wray 582) ; Gunong Kerhau 
(Eobinsoii). Ivelantan, Gunong Sitong (Kur), Distrib. Borneo,, 
Philippines, Papua, Australia. 

DAVALLIBAE 

10 Odontosoria Fee. 

Tufted fern rhizome short. Fronds hi to tri-pin n a tiiid, lobes 
obcuneate nervules forked. Indusium forming a suborbicular or 
cup-shaped pouch on the end of the segments opening at top.. 
•Species 24-, Tropics. 

(1). O. chmensis J. Sm. Bot. Voy. Herald 43‘0. Stipes 
slender dark brown, 6 to 12 in. long, fronds 12 to 18 in. long,. 
6 to 9 in. broad; pinnae 4 to 6 in. long, pinnules with 5 or 6 
narrow obcuneate lobes, .15 in. long with 1 or 2 iiidusia at top. 
Eab. (Stiff yellow clay or sandy spots. Pahang, Kwala Pahang- 
(Eidley 4230); Tahan river; Fraser Hill (Burkill). Selangor, 
Ginting Bidai; Semangkok Pass (Eidley). Perak, Hill -Gardens 
Thaiping (Wray 577). Penang, Penara Bukit etc. common 
(Horris, Maingay etc.). Distrih, Maseareiies, India, China, 
Japan, Polynesia. 

The lace fern. 

11 Lindsaya Dryand. 

Small or medium ferns; fronds simply-pinnate to bi-pinnate;. 
nerves free. Sori marginal or sub-marginal at tlie top of and 
uniting 2 nerves involucre double opening outwardly, inner -^alve 
membranous, outer formed of the margin of the frond. Species- 
90' all tropics. 

Fronds simply pinnate . 

(1) . L. repens Bedd. Perns S. Ind. 72, t. 209. Eliizome 
long scaly creeping on trees. Stipes hardly any. Fronds linear- 
lanceolate 10' to 18 in. long, .5 in. to 4.75 in. wide pinnate; pinnae 
40 or more deltoid oblong, lower edge straight or curved; upper 
shortly erenate, nerves simple and forked free. Sori short oblong 
numerous. Ilah. T^owlaiid woods to 4000 feet Singapore, Bukit 
Timah (Eidley). Malacca (Hervey). Selangor, Ginting Bidai 
(Eidley 7845); Semangkok (Eidley). Perak, Bujong Malacca 
(Eidley OOO'S) ; Thaiping Hills (Fox), Gunong Kerhau (Eobin- 
son). Disirib. Mauritius, Ceylon, India, Malay isles, Polynesia. 

(2) . L. concitma J. Sm. Journ. Bot. iii. 4-15. Ehizome 
short creeping. Stipes 1 in. long, wiry often flexuous. Fronds 
2 to 3 in. long, .5 in. broad, simply pinnate; pinnae rather rigid 
oblong or broad obcuneate; lower edge straight or slightly curved. 

1926] Boyal Asiatic Hocicty, 



TipwaTUs: upper edge roimdecl entire, .‘.IS in. long: ])oi:{des very 
r'bort. Sort in a contimions line. 11 (Oj, rentiiig on a Irmic on tlio 
Jl'in road to the Crag Hotel (Curtis, Hidley).^ Sotul.^llukit Ydang 
(lianit!) ; a rather bigger lorm 4 in. tall: piiinae Clglrdy joL‘od. 
Dhlr'fb. 3.ialaT isles. 

L. phtmuia Ekil. Rhizome long ereeping raiher tliiolg 
covered v'itl] red-bromn lanceolate acumijiaie scales. Stints :> it) ;] 
in. IcHig. rather distant, dark red at base jiassinu into strtivxadour 
above.' Frond 4 in. long, .2 in. unde, sim])ly niniialrs pinnae 
nnineroiis close coriaceous, narrowly bliinr, Luicc^oiaUe oabciinoate, 
gradually narrowed to the rather long ]jetiole whidi ?.s com i Lined 
as a conspicuous stiff edge on the curved lower edge, lipjan' (‘dge 
straight, shortly lobed. -Sori at tlie end ol' tlie luljes, d or fewei'. 
Solitary on the terminal pinnae which are very narrow and long 
obeuncate. Raehis straw-coloured, grotived on the under side. 

J/h&. Pahang, Giinoiig Tahan at 5 to 0000 it. alt, (liidlev 1dOOT). 

A remarkable little species, near L. Loheriana of tbe Philip- 
pines, with very narrow coriaceous fronds with, a strong rib running 
along the lower edge of the pinnule. 

(4) . L. cuHrata Sw. iSyn. Fil. 119. Tihizome short, rather 
thick with numerous wir}?- roots. Stipes crowded 0 to 4 in. tall, 
slender, F'ronds 3 to 6 in. long, .5 to 1 in. wide simply pinnate; 
pinnae unequal sided, lower edge nearly straight, upper slightly 
lobed .2 to .5 in. long, .15 to .2 in. wide, sessile or shortly petioled. 
Ilah. On hills or mountains up to 7000 fr. alt. Johore, Pulaii 
Tiiiggi (Rurkill). ^falacea, Mount Ophir (Ridley), Pahang, Ta- 
han river (Ridley 2451). Selangor, Rawang; (tinting Bidai (Ridley 
7870). Perak, Thaiping Hills (Kunstler i2473) ; Pmjong Malaeoa 
(Ridley 9605) ; Temengoh (Ridley 14230 big form). Kedah Peak, 
Lankawi (Curtis); Setul,, Bukit Rajah IV'ang fHanilf 1203). 
Kelantan Ivwala Aring (Yapp 112); Kwala Krai (Mlaniff). 
Distrih, Indo-3£alaya, Australia, Masearenes. 

(5) . L. gracUss Bl. Enum. 217. Rhizome long, slender, 
brown glossy with few spariiig scales. Stipes 3 to \ in. tall. 
Frond simply pinnate 9 in. long, .5 to .75 in, wide, liiiear-lanceolaie; 
leaflets triangular spreading "niembranaceous shortly Btallcod; base 
cuneate, lower edge nearly straight, upper edge curved with. 2-4 
rounded lobes. Sori 3 to 4 to a leaflet. Hah, Yegri Senibilaii, 
Bukit Tangga (Ridley). Distrih. Malaya, 

(6) , L. scandem Hook. Sp. Fil. i. 2€'5, t, 63B. Rhizome 
long, climbing on. trees with biwn lanceolate aeiiiiiinate scales. 
.Fronds sessile linear simply pinnate, 12 to 15 in. Iona', 1 in. wide. 
Pinnae broad, oblong, blunt close set .5 in. long, .4 in. wide, both 
edges curved, upper edge entire. Sori in a continuous line. Bah, 
.‘Conunon in forests. • Singapore (IVallieh 150). Johore, Sempang 
Eiri . (Ridley) ; Gunong Pulai (Hullett). Pahang, Kfluang 
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Terbaug (Barnes). Malacca^, Selanclor; Simgei Iludang; Machap 
(Biclley). Selangor^ Ilawang (Tfloss). Perak, Thaiping Hills 
(Hervey, Wray) ; Bujong Malacca (Eidley) ; Giinong Inas (Yapp 
528). Penang Jlill (Yonus^ Lady Dalhousie). Dislrih. Malay 
islands. 

Fronds bipimiate 

(7) . L. Bedd. F. B, I. >Snppl. G. L, irapcziforniis 

Di'vand Tr. Liiin. Soc. 43^ t. 11. Ehizoiiie long climbing. Stipe 
stout 1*3 in. long; frond bipimiate up to 15 in. Pinnae alternate 
distaiit 6 in. long, .6 in, to 1.5 in. wide, pinnules oblong blunt, both 
edges ciirA^ed, upper edge entire. Sori in a continuous line round 
ibe up])Gr margin. Ilah. Cominoii in forests. Singapore, Chan 
(4iu Kang (]?,idley 1G53) Bukit Timah (Eidley 10815) Johore, 
Cimong Bantai (Eidley 4'14'B) ; Hadgi SenaAvi (ioDGT). Malacca. 
Mount Ophir (Eidley 3347). -Selangor, Batii Tiga (Eidley). 
Yegri Semhilan, Perhentiaii Tinggi (Eidley) ; Bukit Da, nan 
(Cantley). Perak, IIlu Selama (Yapp 613) ; Goping ( Kimstler ) . 
Tringanii, Bundi (Eostado). Penang Hill (Hiiliett, Lady 
Dalhousie, Wallich 153). Kedah Peak (Eidky 5164). DisiriL 
Ceylon, Malaya, Trop. America. 

(8) . L. borneensis Hook. Syn. Fib p. 107. Ehizome short 
coYored Avitli coppery acuminate scales. Stipes wiry polished 6 to 
8. in. long. Fronds bipinnate 6 in. long with few linear-aciiminate 
pinnae 8 in. long .25 in. wide, pinnules oblong trapezoid rounded 
coriaceous oblique .1 to .3 in. long getting smaller toAYards the tip; 
neiwes forked conspicuous, upper edge curved, lower often nearly 
straight, inner edge quite straight. Sori in one line along the 
upper edge to near the tip. IIad» Woods, Singapore, Sungei 
Jurong (Eidley 9842); Woodlands (MattheAv). Johore, Gunong 
Pulai (Eidley 12132). Pahang, Tahan Eu^'er (Eidley). Perak, 
Thaiping Hills (Eidley 3'0€2). Distrib. Borneo. 

-Some of MattheAv^s specimens have simply pinnate fronds. 

(9) . L. rtgida Stn. Journ. Bot. 3, 415. Ehizome long 
branching terrestrial densely covered with copper coloured scales. 
Stipes slender, wiry 6 to 9 in. tall. Frond 4 to 8 in. long; 
pinnae distant 4 to 8 linear 6 in. long, pinnules stiffly coriaceous, 
trapezoid shortly petioled, loAver edge straight or curved formed 
by the thick costa, upper edge shortly blunt-lobed ; nerves very 
prominent beneath. Sori 2 or 3 joined together on the tip. 11 ab. 
Mountains, Singapore, Sungei Buluh (Eidley). Malacca, Mount 
Ophir (all collectors). Pahang, Gunong Tahan (Eidley 15957). 
Perak Gunong Inas (Yapp 513); Larut (Kunstler 100, 3086). 
Distrib. Papua. 

Small forms AAuth simple unbranched fronds and larger, more 
deeply lobed pinnules occur bn Gunong Tahan and Gunong Inas. 

(10) . L. BabeUutatsi. Hook. Syn. Fil. p, 107. Ehizome short 
densely covered with brown, scales acuminate. Stipes slender Aviry, 
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tutted d to 8 ill. Frond deltoid bipinnate 3 to 9 in. long and ? to 
6 in. wide; pinnae aemninate^ pinnules ratlier thin euciineate 
petioled distant on lower and inner side straight, up]>er side broad, 
round lolies abont 4. Bori on the tips of the lobes about 4. I/rflj. 
Mountain districts 3000- to dOdO ft, alt. Pahang, Taiian river and 
Mountain. Malacca (Cuming 390); Mount Ophir Lo]>b, tPiubw 
2349). Xegri Semliilan, Gunong Angsi (rfoittnm). Selangor, 
Hiilu Semangkok (Eidley), Perak, Gunong Kerban (Eoliinsou) ; 
Giiong Batn Pntih (Kunstler 8039) ; Gunong Inas (Fapp 401). 
Kedah Peak (Eidley 51G3, 5165). Disirih, India, Ceylon, China, 
Japan, Malay isles, Australia. 

This plant is very variable in most parts of its area, simply 
pinnate forms occur, as well as forms with very large pinnules, 
and again very finely cut forms. The variety ienera seems to be 
the eonimonest form here. 

var. gigantea Stipes 10' in. long, frond deltoid of about 
3 to 4 pairs of pinnae 3.5 in. long with about 6 round cuiieate 
pinnules .5 in. long .3 in. wide with a narrow line of sori along 
the edge; at the base, the pinnae terminate "with a lanceolate 
long-acuminate lobe 3 in. long, 1 in. wide at base edged by a 
broken line of s,ori on both sides. Ilah, Penang (Matthew, 
Cantor, Forris). Selangor, Fraser Hill (Burkill and Ilolttum). 
Also at Borneo. 

B. deniata AVali. is a dwarf isimply pinnate form with the 
pinnules toothed, Singapore (Wallieh 146). 

(11) . L> decomposita Willd. Sp. PL 5, p. 425. ScJmoJonia 
lolata Berld. Perns. Br. Ind. Suppl. 6. Ehizonie sliort. Stipes 
dark brown, rather slender, 4-angled, 8 in. tall. Frond 0 in. long 
and wide; racliis angled, bipinnate or simply pinnate; pinnae 3. 
Pinnules ‘oblong rhomboid blunt, lower edge mirved denticulate or 
erenate, .5 in. long, .15 in. wide or larger in simple fronds; nerves 
prominent branched several times, sori along the edge of the lobes. 
Hal), Common in woods, Singapore, Biikit Txrnah (Eidley 
9561). Johore, 'Gunong Pulai (Eidley 12131). Malacca (Cuming 
394). Fegri Sembilan, -Senaling "inas (Ilolttum). Pahang, 
Tahan river (Pddley 2168) ; Fraser Hill (Burkill and Ilolttum). 
Perak, Thaiping Hills (Scortechini, Eidley 1061'0) ; Gunong Batu 
Putih (Wray 292); Gunong Kerban at 40i00 ft. (Eobinson) ; 
Gunong Inas (Yapp 480). Penang (Forris). Distrih, Tropical 
Asia, Australia. 

(12) , Lindsay a davaHioides BL Eiiiim. 281. BcUzoloma 
davalUoides Moore Ind. xxxy, Ehizome short. Stipes slender, 
6 in. long. Frond bipinnate with 6 to 7 pinnae 4 to 6 in. long 
1.5 in. wide; pinnules .6 in. long, .25 in, wide oblong blunt, lower 
edges lightly curved, upper edge with 4 to 5 distant oblong blunt 
short lobes. -Sori marginal on the lobes. Eah. Common in woods , 
Singapore, Bukit Timali (Eidley, Wallioh 152). Malacca, Mount 
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'0])liir (Eiclley 3348^ 3351). Pahang, Tahan river (Eidley 
X(‘gri Sembilan, Gnnong Aiigsi (Ridley). Perak, Tiiairung dills 
4{KM> ft. Jilt (Rcorteclhni) ; -Gnnong Batii Pntih (Kiinstlor 8044) ; 
i;in Selama (Yapp 1608). Penang (iSTorris). Kedah Peak 
(Eidloy). JJislnb. Malay isles. 

12. SchiEoloma Gaud. 

dahit of Lindsay a but the veins often anastomose. Fronds 
■simple or ])innate. Sori linear or linear-oblong uniting the apices 
of many veins. Tndusinm eontinnons attached on inner side of the 
■soriis opening outwardly. Tropics and subtropics. -Species 15. 

(1) . S. divergetis Kuhn Chaetopt. 346. Lindsay a divergens 
Hook, and Bak. Fil. 109. Tufted fern with short rhizome. 
Sti]‘)es crowded, black, polished, wiry '3 in. long. Frond simply 
].)innate linear lanceolate 6 to 8 in. long with very many close set 
pinnae linear obtuse, coriaceous, 1 in. long, .25 in. wide, base 
shortly aurieled, 8ori narrow continuous line on both sides. Ilaib. 
Common in woods. Singapore, Bnkit Timah (Eidiey 4231a) ; 
(Bajau 4231) ; Pulau TJbin (Murton). Johore, Gunong Banang 
(Eidiey 10-9 TO) ; Tanjong Kupang; Gunong Lanibak (Holttum) ; 
Gunong Piilai (Burkill). Malacca, Eatu Tiga (Derry) and Ayer 
Panas; Monnt Ophir. Kegri Sembilan, Gunong Angsi (Eidiey). 
Perak, MaxwelPs Hill (Scortechini). Penang (Korris). Tring- 
garm, Bundi (Rostado). Kedah Peak (Eidiey). Distrih, Borneo. 

(2) . 5 . W alter ae Kuhn Chaetopt. 346. Lindsay a Walherae 
Hook. Syn. Fil. i. 2i09. Rhizome long, creeping with red scalelike 
hairs. Stipes often 12 in. slender dark purple black shining. 
Frond lanceolate, simply pinnate 6 to 12 in. long; pinnae coriaceous 
linear-lanceolate or lanceolate, blunt 3 to 5 in. long, .25 to .3 in. 
wdde, nearly sessile strongly many nerved, base narrowed. Sori in 
a line along the edge on both sides. Ilab. In wuitery places. 
'Singapore, Tampinis (Eidiey 26791) and Changi 6035. Malacca 
Mount (jiphir (Eidiey 3333). Disirih, Ceylon, Banca and 
Sumatra, Borneo. 

(3) . S. cordatum Gaud. Ann. Ic. Kat. iii. 507. Rhizome 

short, creeping. Stipes crow-decl, wiry 2 to 2.5 in. long. Sterile 
fronds ovate cordate, blunt, very coriaceous, strongly nerved, 2 to 
2.5 in, long, 1 in. wide. Fertile fronds simple lanceolate-linear, 
3 in. long, .25 in. wide strongly keeled, and 3 to 4-lobed, lobes 
linear; nerves strongly reticulate. Sori continuous undulating line 
along each edge. Rare. Malacca (Griffith). Distrib, Malay 
isles. . ' 

(4) . S» emtfoUum J. Smith, Journ. Bot. 3, 414. Rhizome 
short, slender wdth many thin, wiry black roots. Stipes rather 
stout shining purple black, 12 in, long., Ftond simply pinnate 
of 4 to 18 linear-lanceolate thinly coriaceous pinnae quite entire; 
midrib prominent ; nerves fine strongly reticulate 6 to 9 in. long, 
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EMzome .stout, shorty -woody. Stipes 4 to 8 in. iong, stitr, 

Froiul G to 12 in. long, 3 "(to 6 in.) wide lanceolate to deltoid, 
sinijily pinnate witli deltoid or linear lanceolate entire pinnae, 
to bipinuate with erect patent branches 3 to 4 in. long, variously 
lobed. Sori in marginal lines continuous. Hal. Scarce, ap- 
parently chiefly an island plant, Singapore, Piilaii Brani 
(Ilullett) ; Piilau Tekong (Matthew). Pahang, Gunoiig Tahan, 
Teku (Haniff). Tringganu, Piilau Eedang, (Yapp 303). Disinb. 
Mascarene isles, India, Malaya Hongkong. 

Excluded species 

S. media Br. Singapore, Pulau Ubin (Hullett) S. Gneriniana 
Gaud. Malacca, (fide Beddome.) 

I have seen no specimen of this and Beddome does not say 
who collected it. 

13. Saccoloma Kaulf. 

Ehizome creeping, scaly. Stipes articulate.* Sori round or 
oblong submarginal small in depressions. Indusium euneate 
oblong, base acute, attached to base and sides. Species 8. 
Malayan, Polynesian and S. American. 

(1). S. moluccana Mett. Kuhn. Verb, Zool. Bot. Ges. xix. 
5'80. Davallia moluccana Bl. Enum. 237. Frond Yerj large about 
3 ft. long; primary pinnae 12 in, long; secondary pinnae 0 in. 
long lanceolate long acuminate sub-membranous, main rachis 
terete; rachis of secondary pinnae winged, pinnules .5 in. long 
decurreiit, oblong, base narrowed free to rachis, upper edge strongly 
notched with short points, lower edge lessmotched; nerves pro- 
minent beneath, forked. Sori small in the notches 1 to 4 on a 
pinnule. Hal. Pahang, Telom (Eidley 140(00). Selangor. 
Semangkok Pass (Eidley 8634). Perak, Thaiping Hills 3000- 
4000 ft. (Scortechini, 'Curtis 2085) ; Gunong Kerbau (Eobinson). 

14. Hiimata Cav. 

Ehizome scaly and hairy. Fronds distant, coriaceous entire 
or pinnatifld; veins free, Indusinm oblong reniform fixed by a 
broad base a-t the inner side, free at the sides, thick coriaceous* 
Species about 20. Tropical Asia and Polynesia. 

(1). H. heterophylla Hesv. Prod, 323. Ehizome long, 
creeping covered with long acuminate lanceolate scales. Sterile 
fronds lanceolate entire, 4- in. long^ 1.5 in. wide, rather abruptly 
acuminate base broad, but shortly euneate pX extreme base. Stipe 
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j-1.5 in. long. Fertile fronds linear narroired both ends, costa 
■stout deeply pinnate 4 in. long, in. wide, lobes short bearing 
2 to 10 sori. I/ul), Seashore, woods on trees, or on the groond 
in sandy sjiots. ('oininon. 'Siiiga])ore, Ivranji (Eidiey 89-10) ; 
Eajaii; Cbangi beach (4355). Johore, Bnldt Patani, Batn Pahat 
(Ridley)* Pahang, Pekaii (Ridley i2'l 60). Malacca (Maingay) ; 
Tanjong Kling (Grirfitb). Perak, Lainpatang (Scortechini 1554) ; 
Batang Padang District (Ivnnstler). Penang (Wallich 241). 
Kelantan, Toineyong (ITanitf). Dislrib, Siam, Java, BorLeo, 
Papua, Philippines, Polynesia. 

(2) . H, Gaimardiana J. -Sm. Lond. Jourii. Bot. i. 425 
11. parallcla Brack. Kxpl. Exped. C. Wilkes, 16, p. 2-29. Rluzonie 
long, covered witli short broad lanceolate scales. Stipes raiber 
deiider 3 in. long. Frond ovate-lanceolate, 6 in. long, 1.75 in. 
wide cut into 40' linear blunt pinnae 1 in. long, .15 in. wide, 
Indusia nnmerons on the edge seini-orbienlar in 2 lines, each 
pointing towards the tip. Hah, Sandy seashore woods. Singa- 
pore (Wallich 251) ; Tanjong Merawan (Ridley). Johore Tempa- 
yan River (Ridley 13277). Malacca, Tanjong IQing (Griffith). 
Pahang, Pekan (Ridley). Laiikawi (Curtis.) Distrih. ISTicobar 
.and Andamans, Borneo, Amboina, Philippines, Polynesia. 

(3) . H, pmnatifida Bak. Journ. Linn. Soc. xxiv. 257. 
Rhizome long covered wdth long lanceolate aenminat-e scales. 
Fronds distant, elongate deltoid, narrowed to tip 3.5 to 4 in. long, 
1.5 in. wide, pinnatifid nearly to radiis, lowest pair largest, deltoid 
lobed below. Stipes slender, 2 in. long. Indusia terminal on the 
nerves at the tip of the pinnae. Hah, On tree branches at 3500 
to 4000 ft. alt. Malacca, Mount Ophir (Ridley). Pahang, Gunong 
Berumhim (Ridley 139-40). Larut (Kunstler 6393). Distrih, 
Borneo. 

(4) . //. pedata Smith Tentam. Gen. Fil. 15. 71. repem 

Diels Xat. Pfl. i. 4. 209. Rhizome rather slender with short ovate 
scales. Stipes rather slender wiry, 3 -in. long, F'rond 2 to 3 in. 
long, 1.25 in. wide at base, deltoid, pinnae cut nearly to Base 
■oblong blunt, ,5 in. long, .25 in. “wide, lowest pair bigger more 
deeply lobed, 2nd pair crenate, upper ones smaller. Indusia in 
rows on the ends of uerves in upper part of frond, semi-orbicular. 
JDih. Common in woods, Singapore, Kranji. Johore, Siingei Bau; 
Mount Jiustin. Malacca, Tanjong Kling (Ridley). Pahang, 
K’hiang Terbang (Barnes); Teku woods, Gunong Tahan (Ridley 
16004). Diiidings, Lumut (Ridley 7155). Perak, Gunong Hijau 
(Wray 576); Gunong Inas (Yapp 455). Penang (Stoiieza, 
Xorris) ; Hill (Ridley 7077). Tringganu, Bundi (Eostados). 
Kedah Peak (Ridley 5179). Lanka wi (Curtis). Kelantan, 
Kwala Endoiig (IJaniff). - ,, , 
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var. aipiifa A finely cnf: smaller variety, tlie fruiting ])inn.ules 
rather cloeply lobed. Alalacca, Mount Ophir ((Griffith). Dlshnlj, 
Comoro isles, India, Ceylon, Alalay isles, Australia. Almna 
raoimtr.iiis of nearly all the region. 

(0) . Ho r.Mgustata J. Smith, Joiirn. Bot. iii. 416. illrizome 
rather stout densely covered with lanceolate acuminate scales. 
Fronds linear, edge crenulate narrowed at both ends, ruidrih }no- 
niinent 1 to 8 in. long, .25 to .5 in. wide. Stipe .5 to 1,25 in. loi\g. 
Sori in a row along each edge small on the emls of llie foi-ked 
nervulcs. Indusiiiin transversely oval. Ilal), ('ommon cn trees 
up to 3l.)(l'0 ft. Singapore (AVallieh 242); -Sungei Morni; Clnin 
chu Kang (hidley 3599). Johore, Bukit Bengarann Kami^reig 
Bharii (llidiey). Malacca, Mount Ophir (Eidioy 33b){]). Xegri 
Sembilain (hinoiig Angsi (Ann*). Selangor, Seinangbok Pa>s 
(llidlcy C641'). Bindings, Lumut (Bidley ^136). Perak, Sungei 
Payah ( Kmistler 828) ; MaxwelFs Hill (Scortecliini 41)8) ; Biijong 
l\la]aeca ; Gnnong Keledang (liidley '9550); TAu iSehima (Yapp 
G05). Penang {Lady Dalhoiisie, Aorris etc.) : Waterfall {Pidley). 
Kedali Peak (Itidley 5179). Disirib. Borneo. 

A dec])ly eremite form lobed to the midrib, gi'ows on tlie rocks 
at Padang Batu, Ophir (Eidley 3339) and specimens witli forked 
fronds occur. 

Excluded species 

II. sesHUIfolia Singapore (Sinclair and AIooreY Iferl>aTium 
according to Bedclome) a most improbable locality, 

15. Leiicostegla PresL 

Kliizome long, creeping. Fronds membranous 3 to 
natifid, large ovate. Sori intra or submarginal. Indusiimi .senii- 
orbiciilar aduate to frond by lower edge. Species about 20. 
Tropics. 

(1) . Lo hymetiophyiloides BeM. F. S. 1. 1. 152. DandUa 
affinis Hook. Sp. i, 158, t. 52B. EMzome , stoat covered with dense 
lanceolate acute scales. Stipes over 12 in. long. Fronds 15 tO' 
30 in. long or more, ovate-lanceolate membranaceous, 3 to 4 piiniato 
or quite decompound ; pinnae 6 in. long lanceolate acuminate 2,5 in. 
wide, pinnules ovate deeply cut into ovate acute lobes subfalcate,. 
fertile ones with a short tooth on the inner side. Sori small 
hemispheric about the middle of the lobe. Hah. On rocks and 
decaying trees, not common. Negri Sembilan, TJlu Pedas (Kur). 
Selangor, Semangkok Pass. Perak, Bujong Malacca (Eidley 
9545) ; Gnnong Batu Putih (Knnstler 8946) and Kinra 7128; 
Thaiping Hills (Planif ). Penang, Eiehmond Pool (Huilctt, Lady 
Dalhousie). Histrib. Ceylon, Malay isles, Polynesia. 

■ , .Jmtmal Maloyan Branch [Yol. IV,, 



1‘6. Acrophorus PresL 

Ilhizome erect. Stipes tufted, not articulate. Fronds mneh 
divid^xl, veins free. Sori roundish, submarginal terminal c,n a 
veinlet. Tndusium broad ovate attacked at inner side of the sorus 
free at sides opening outwardly. Species few, Indo-Malaya. 

(1). Acrophorus nodosus PresL Tent. 94 t. 3, f. 3. A, 
sfipelJaius Moore, Garden. 'Chron. 1854, p. 135. Ehizonie short, 
thick coA'ered with large ovate acuminate scales. Stipes long and 
stout, not articulate. Fronds large 3 to 5 feet long, tripinnace,; 
pinnae sessile oblong lanceolate, secondary ones ]}innatiiid, lobes 
o])Ovate, base cuneate, tip round lower ones unequally bilohed. -Sori 
on the fork of the nervules towards base of lobe. Tndusium ovate 
cordate. If at. Pare at 5000' to 530'0' ft. alt. Perak, ITlu Bubong 
(Iviinstler 1421); Guiioiig Inas (Yapp 446). Distrih. Hiina- 
lavas, Java. 


11. DavaUia Sm. 

Ehizome scaly or wdtli rather long pointed scales. Stipes 
articulate with the rhizome. Fronds pinnate or bi~pi nnatiiid ; 
veins free. Sori round or oblong. Indiisium cup-shaped or semi- 
.cylindrie o])euing outwardly. Tropical or subtropical Old World. 
Species -about 4,0. 

Fronds pinnate 

(1) . D, triphyllc^ Hook. Sp. Fil. i. 162. Phizome long, 
'Creeping .stout, .25 in. through, branching, covered with Iiairdike 
appressed scales. Stipes 3 in. long. Frond coriaceous of 3 oblong 
lanceolate pkniae, the central one the longest 4 to 6 in. long, 1 in. 
•wide, side ones about half as long or more. Sori very numerous 
along the edge close set sunk in the frond subcylindrical 

On branches of lofty trees, rarely low down. Singapore (Cuming 
360) ; Woodlands; Bukit Timah. Johore, Bukit Patani, Batu 
I^aha'l- (Pidley 11064) ; Giinong Pulai (Hullett). Hegri Sembilan, 
Perhentian Tinggi (Pidley 10819). Perak, Giinong Batu Putih 
(Ivunstler 8149). 

Fronds bipinnatifid 

(2) . D. palUda Mett. Kuhn Linn, xxsvi, 142. D. Beccariana 
Cesati Atti. ‘Ac. Xapoli, vii. 8. p. 14, t. 3, fig. 6. Phizome rather 
stout with short, dense scales. Stipes stout 2 ft. long, pale. 
Ifrond large, thinly coriaceous, pale green when dry 18 in. long, 
'8 in. wide; pinnae 6 in. long, pinnules oblique oblong, lobes 
rounded oblong oblique, with strong but slender forked nerves. 
Fruiting ones more deeply cut. Sori broad, cup-shaped in a notch 
half wmy down the lobe. Hal. On rocks near water, rare. Perak, 
Sira Pimaii 9fi0'ft. alt (Yapp 574) ; Thaiping Hills (Curtis 3723). 
Disinh. Borneo, Polynesia. 

A fine fern remarkably pale in colouring. 
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(3) . B. cormcuiata Moore Ind. 29,2. 1), cpiphyllj BL 

Enniii. 2;]5 (not Sprengel) Ehkome iiiodoratelT long^ 

eoverod yitii broad lanceolate acuminate red Beales ((leeiduous). 
Stipes distant (> to S in. long. Frond lanceolate aeaiirinale: 
pinnae in distant ]jairs 3 in. long^ pinnules lowest lanceolate, Jobes 
narrow usliort niueronate. Sori sub-inarginal eup-slia])0(l with t lie 
sharp nuiero longer than them. Ilah, Hare. Doiise jungle oii big 
trees and on rock faces -SiO'OO to lOO'O ft. Perak, Giinong Bam 
Ptitih (Kiinstler 803b) and Lariit (4121). TJlstrih. Java. 

(4) . B. LorrcJiiU Tlance Aon. -Sc. Xat. Ser v. toI. r. 2o4. 
Ehizome .15 in. thick covered with, hlaek bristles, cov-iajd "until 
rather long grey hair. Stipes 3 to 4 in. tall, wiry. Frond 
deltoid, 8 in. long, 12 in. wide at base, the lowest ]finiiao n:iu.*h the 
louge.Nt with secondary ])iiinae 2. 5 in. long, pinnules .5 in. long 
with oblong acute 'shurt ]o])es cut nearly to base id)ove. and decin-- 
rent on tlie winged raeliis below. Sori ellipsoid ])e]ow the top ot 
the lobes. Ilah. On rocks in nioimtains. i^erak, (.innong .Iiias 
(Yapp 415). Penang (Xorris and Dr. Lorraine). K‘:ala]'i Peak 
on a precipice at 40(])0i ft. (Pidley 5158, Eobinson) /hls/r/b. 
Phili[ipincs. 

(5) . B. buUata Wall. Cat. 258. Idiizoine long, stoiit, deiisely 
covered wit.li red ]a.iiccolate acuminate caudate scales. Stipes re- 
mote, stilt 4 ill. long. Frond coriaceous, deltoid acuminate, (1 to 
8 in. long, G in. wide at base; pinnae long jtointed, lowest deltoid 
stalked, tiie stalks not decurrent on the terete raehis, pinnules ob- 
..ong not deeirrrent, lobes oblong blunt, small in fruiting frond. 

ori eu]}-shapc;d nearly covering the lobe which has two unequal 
pv ejecting points.. Ilah. Epiphytic in mountains 3 to 5000 ft. 
all. Pahang, Fraser TTill (Biirkill & Ilolttum). Perak, Thaiping 
3500' to .4500 ft, alt (Kunstler 8310, 6381) ; ITill Garden (Wrav 

DOl M /) Tlin iQ WTli nQ Toi'-kOl-l WColin-v* 


96). Distnh. India, China, Japan, Malay isles. 

(6 ). p. divaricata BL Enuni. 237. Ehizorne long, creeping 
covered with lanceolate caudate chestnut scales. Stipes strong, 
6 to 12 in., black. Fronds submembranous tripi.nnatifid 3 ft. 6 to 
8 in. long (Ivunst.ler) with distant pinnae lanceolate Heuminate 
with slender rachis, pinnules 1. 5 ih. long lanceolate, cut down 
about half way, lo<wer ones deeper. Sori cup-shaped, broad well 
below thd edge. Hah. Xot common, S^ingapore (Lobb, more 
likely Penang). Perak, Larut 30>00' to 3200 ft, (Kunstler 3659, 
Scorteehini). Penang (Lady Dalhousie, Norris) . Distrib. Java, 
India, Hongkong. 


(7). D. soUda Sw, SehraL Journ. 1800, 87. .Eiiizonie long 
creeping stout, covered with densely imbricate acuminate scales. 
Stipe strong, 6 to 24 in, Iqng. Frond coriaceous,, deltoid, 3 to 4 
pinnatifid 1 to 2.5 feet lo^ and wide; pinnae lower 

lanceolate acuminate or oblique, very .variably cut- 

loL'cs ofteh oblong.; Sori op both 
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sides of the lohcs on the edge linear-ohlong sunk in the frond, ‘udrh 
a small process on the outer side or 0. lial). Common, chief ly 


at tlie foot oi! trees in sandy places and on tree trunks. Singapore 


Boianic Gardens; -Sungei Moral (Ridley); Bukit Panjang (Mat- 
tlunv). Johoro, JalTaria (King); Pahang. Malacca (GrifhUi). 
Selangor, Giiiting Birlai (Ridley 984). Bindings, (Finlayson,. 
Wail. I'hl-d). Perak, Kinta (Ivunstler IhOS). Penang, Waterfall 
(Curtis 3355). Kedah Peak 3800 ft. alt (Robinson). Distrih, 
]\lascaToncs, Tenasserim, Cambodia, China, Malay isles, Australia^ 
Ihlynesia. ‘ ■ 

T.he broad "lobed form or rather state is /). ornala Wall. It 


grows witli tiro, finely cut form /h amdafa Wall. 


(S). D. degans ITedw”. Fil. Gen. A Sp. 1803. Rhizome 
long, stont, .'25 in. long densely covered with red hair-like scales. 
Stijjo f) io 8 in. long, strong. Fronds 1 to 2 ft. long and nearly 
as wide, deltoid tripinnatitld, coriaceous, pinnules lanceolate cut 
into olilong lobes to the rachis, mam" false nerves. .-Sori several 
to a segment marginal, but wdtli a lateral projecting tooth longer 
than them. Indusiiim cii])-shapod. II ah. Common on trees or 
sandy spots, Singa]-)ore, Cliangi heaeh (Ridley 4351). Malacca, 


Pulau Kiidan (Cantley), Jasin (Goodouough). Pahang, .Pekan: 


Kota Glanggd (Ridley). Selangor, Seiriangkok Pass (Ridley);. 
Gnnong Mongknang (Kloss). Perak, Thaiping .Plills, Cottage 
(Ilervey). Province Wellesle}^ Pennatang Bertam (Ridley). 
Penang (Korris). Tringganii, Clierating River (Ridley). Kedah 
Peak (Ridley 5159). Dlslrih. ikfrica, India, China, Malay isles,. 
Polynesia. KaUve name. Paku Terutep. 

Usually now made a variety of B. solida but, it is more finely 
cut with a red orange scaly rhizome. 

(9). D, parvula Wall. Cat 247. Lencosiegia parcula Sniv 
Loud. Joiirn. .Bot. i. 420. Rhizome slender long intricate coven'd 
with lax snbnlate scales. Frond deltoid tri-piniiatifid rigid, dark 
green, .5 in. long and wide, very finely cut into very narrow' linear 
acute lobes. Stipes 1 in. or less long. ■ Sori in sinus of forked 
lobes. Indiisia broader than the segments. Hah. On trees in 
mangrove swamps. Singapore (Wallicli 247) ; Kranji (Ridley 87). 
BistriJ). Borneo. Java, Kew Guinea. 


18. Microlepia Presl. 


Rhizome creeping, hairy or fibrillose. Stipes not articulate. 
Fronds pinnate to pinnatiM, lolies rhomboid oblong or linear 
triangular. Sori round or oblong solitary, terminal on veins. In- 
dusium half cup-shaped or semi-cylindric attached at base and 
sides, open at outer edge. Receptacle distinct. Species 27. 
Tropics. 

(1). M. spelumae Moore Ind. xciii. Rhizome creeping. 
Stipes stout 1 to 1.5 foot long. Fronds 3 to 4 feet long, 1 to- 
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2 feet, wirle ovate to deltoid, 3 to 4-pinnatirid hairy, nieniliranoiis; 
•pinnules oblong to narro’^v linear lanceolate, 1.5 to 2.5 in. vnde 
lobed to ].)ase, io])es oblong narrowed at the Ijase, •with abont 12 
teeth. Sori large 1 to 5 on a lobe. Iiidusiiini ea])-sha]>ed Iniirv. 
Ilab. Very common in tshady places. Singapore, ("'liaiigi (Eidley 
()(>31); Geiang (G24S), (Wallieh 262). Johore, Trdjing Tinggi 
(Ridley). Pahang, Kwala Tahaii. 'Selangor, Eat ii (bnes (Ridley 
13431) ; Biikit Iviitu (Ridley 1860) ; Ginting Bidai (T855 ). Perak, 
IThi Temongoh (Eidley 14220); Thaiping (Kiinstler S3:)l). 
Jkmang, Periara Eiikit (Curtis 3061). Prov. Wellesley, Tasek 
Gelugur (Eidley). Kedah, Giinong Geriang (Ridley 141 ('2) ; Alor 
•Star (141 6:2). Kelantan, Kainposa (Eidley). Lankravi (Fox). 
Perils (Mattbew). Distril. Trop. Asia and Polynesia, America. 

Rather variable; onr commonest form seems to be BtHldomels 
var. hlrta. Some forms 'from Kelantan and Penang Hill (Eidley 
’7138) are quite glabrous. 

var. rhomboidezL, Fronds 8 feet long; stipes Tery stout; 
pinnules sub-coriaceous with broad short rounded lobes. 1 1 ah, 
Singapore (Norris). Perak, Larut 4000' to 5000 feet fKunstler 
5013). IHstrih. Tropics generally. 

(:2). M, strigosa Presl. Epim. 95. Fronds tall lanceolate 
hrpinnate. Stip(3s tall; rachis and veins hairy; inimary pinnae 
petioled lanceolate acuminate, secondary sub-dimidiate ovate, lobes 
obovate. Involucres half cup-shaped. Ecib. Selangor, Eawang; 
Ginting Bidai (Eidley). Distrib, Trop. Asia. 

Clarke considers this a form of spehincae. It is not 2 to 
4-})innate as that species, Imt only bi-piiinate, 

(3). M, KurzU Clarke Ferns of Korthern India p. 446. 
Fronds 4 to 6 feet long tri-pin iiati fid. Stipes stout smooth pale. 
Fronds 2 to 3 in. distant, membranous; pinnae 12 to 15 in. long, 
•6 to 9 in. wide, pinnules 3 in. long, 1 in. wide cut Iialf way into 
broad rounded lobes rachis hairy; fertile pinnae cut to rachis 
lol)od and deeurrent, hairy beneath, and smaller, Sori 2 to 8 to a 
lobe rather large just below a tooth. Eah, Dense Jungle up to 
3000 feet. Perak, TJlu Temengoh (Eidley 14208) ; Gimong Bulxu 
(Kunstler 8331); Thaiping Hills (Kunstler 2397). Distrib, 
Burmah. 


19. Tapeinidium Christensen. 

X, 

Ebizpme creeping flbrillose or scaly. Stipes distant not 
articulate with rhizome. Fronds bipinnate or pinnate; lea'flets 
linear lanceolate. Sori round terminal on veins, single or paired. 
Indusiuin cup-shaped attached at the base, open "at the edge. 
'Species 5 or 6. ’ Malaya, , Polynesia. - 

,, (1), T. ^ DavaUia pinnaia Cav. 

Descr. 277. covered with fibre like scales. 

b;,.i Malayan Branch [Vol TV, 
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Stipes wiry and strong 8 in. long. Fronds 9 to 15 in. long, 4 tO’ 
G in. wide lanceolate^ ])innate; pinnae linear acnmiiiate, 4 in. long, 
.25 i;n. -wide erenate along the edges. Soriis 1 to a lobe small sub- 
marginal, nerves sunk forked. Indnsia small, cnp-sliaped. Rah. 
Bajiks on mountains, not rare. Johore, Gunong Pnlai (Ridley) ; 
Gnnong Ikdumnt (Holttum). Malacca, Mount Ophir (Ridley 
3318). Xegri 8em])ilan, Gunong Angsi (Xur). Selangor, Bulat 
Ilitmn (Ridley) ; Seniangkok Pass (8660). Perak, Thaiping 
Hills; Gunong Kelcdang (Ridley 9541) and Bujong Malacca 
(9533), Penang Hill very abundant at the top (all colloetors) ; 
Mount Elvira. Kelantan, Gunong Sitong (Hur), 

Var. luzonica Bedd. IkivaMia luzonica Itook. Sp. 171, t. 
G0P>. Lcuver pinnae pinnate ^Yith numerous linear pinnules 1.5' lu. 
long or less. Ral). Pahang, Gnnong Tahan, ■\Vray'‘’s Camp 
(Ridhw 1 0231)) . Jkuak, Lanit (Ivunslier 21-14) , Disirih. Malay 
Arc.dii])elago, P'olynesia. 


PTERIDEAE 


20. Adiantum Linn. 


Blender iufted ferns. Fronds fsimple to multi-piimate, ber- 
baceons, pinnules round cuneate or oblong. Sori marginal, globose 
oblong or linear. Indusium of the .same shape formed of tlie 
refiexed edge of the frond the capsules beneath it; newes free. 
Whole world. The commonly cultivated maidenhairs are A,, 
fencruni Bw. A. coneinnum H. B. K. A1 cunmfvm Hook. A. 
aet/iiop'icum Linn. Species numerous. • 

(1) . A, caudatum Linn. Mantiss. ^O-S. Stipes rather stout 
dark brown deciduously hairy 4 in. long. Fronds simply pinnate, 
6 to 12 in. long, l.o in. wide; pinnules somewhat coriaceous oldong 
rhomboid, lower edge straight, upper edge straight sliortiv bluntly 
cut into truncate lobes, .5 to .75 in. long, .25 to". 3 in. wide petmle 
very 'short. Tip of frond prolonged and rooting. Sori about 5,. 
roundish or oblong. Hah. Usually on limestone rocks. Singa- 
pore, Bukit Timah (Murton). Selangor, Batu Caves (Ridley 
8142). Perak, Bukit Kupayiang near Sungei Siput (Ridley).; 
Gunong Tundok (Ivunstler 8351); near Ipoh (Curtis 3361). 
Kedah, Gunong Gcriang (Ridley 14766). Setul, Bukit Bunga 
(Ridley 4768). Perils, Kanga (Ridley 14767). Distrih. Old 
wmrld tropics. 

The Batu Caves and Bukit Timah plants have the pinnules- 
deeply cut into linear lobes. 

(2) . A. lunuiatum Burm. M. Ind. p. '2‘35. Stipes 4 to 6 in. 
long, dark chestnut hrowm polished., Fronds 6 to 12 in. long 
simply pinnate, often slender and rooting at tip ; pinnules oblong 
curved, lower edge nearly straight; upper curved shortly broken 
into 5 or 6 broad truncate lobes 1 in. long. .3 in. wide tip truncate- 
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■or blmit, jieiioliile slender .2 in. Sori oblong, 5 to 6 along nnper 
edge. Ilal. Shady places, ' Perak, Temengoli {llidlev 142'o4), 
P'O-jiang, Balik Pnlaii (Curtis). Ivelantan, Kota Bharu in an old 
well. Lankayi (Fox). Didrih, Tropics ])otn worlds. 

(3) . .4, capiUm-’yeneris Linn. Sp. PI. ii. lODil. ihitled 
foMMi ihizonie yerv short with chestnut scales. Stipes sleinler black 
]iolishedL np to 0 in. long. Frond 6 to 12 in. long Idpinnate, 
pinnules obovate or semi-orbicnlar, upper edge ereniilato rounded 
base ])road straight or cnneate, .3 to .5 in, long and ahont as wide 
jjotioles about .1 in. long eapillary. Sort along tlie ipsper edge 
d- or 5. 7/a??. Oji rocks, iisnali}^ near the sea. Singapor^g CliaTigi 
roadside. Ikdiang, Tahan river (Eidley 21L3). Kedah, Ihilaii 
Song Song (Pidlev dloo). Lankawi, Biiran Bay (15188) . Adaiig 
group, Pnlau Pa wei (15705) and Pnlau Tengah (15715 ). Dhirib, 
Whole world. 

(4) . A, sietiochlmnys Bak. Ann. Eot. 5, 209. Khizome 
‘Short stout. Stipes 1 to 2 in. to G in. tall, black. Fronds lu-tri- 
piiuiate, 6 in, long and wide ; pinnules fan-shaped base broad short- 
ly narrowed at tip to enneate-, .3 in. long, .5 in. wide. Bori 4- linear 
-separate or nearly continuous. Hah, Singapore, tombs in tlie old 
oGinetcry. 51alaeca, walls of old chaj>el (Pidlev). Disirih, 
Borneo. 

(5) . A, flabellulatum Linn. Sp. PL ii. 1095. Rhizome 
ohort covered with long chestnut scales. Sti])es G to 8 in. ])ori.slied 
black. Fronds bi-|)artite pedate tri-pinnate, 6 in. long and 9 
wide ; secondary pinnae few, pinnules subeoriaccoiis, semi-orbieular 
•obcuneate, up])er edge rounded, corner donate, slightly cxenulate 
.3 to A in. long, petioles yery short. Sori large as iong as the 
lobes of the fertile frond. Indiisiuin oblong hard. Hah, Pocks 
ne?m the sea. 'Singapore, Pnlau Ubin, rocks by tbe sea. (Pidiey 
8G5). Malacca, Cape Paehado (Hervey). Disirih, Tron. Asia, 
China, Japan. 


21. Hypolepis Bernh, 

^ Phizorae creeping. Stipes not articulate to rhizome. Fronds 
■divided herbaceous more or less hair}’', veins free. Sori round or 
oblong, sub-terminal on the veins on a thickened receptacle sub- 
margiiial vsolitaiy at the tops of the sinuses of the ultimate seg- 
ments, protected by small reflexed' round lobes too small to cover 
them permanently. -Species about 30. All tropics. 

(1). Jf. pimctata Bedd. Handb. Supp. 19. Plicgopteris 
fM'Kotafa Mett. Ann. LugcL Bat. i. 222. Phizome long large, 
brouds 4 to 6 feet long and very broad, quadri-pinnatilid, xaelds 
- strigose pinnae herbaceous 2 feet long and over 12 in. wide at base; 
.petioles 2 in. long; secondary pinnae lanceolate 6 to 8 in. long; 
/tertiary pinnae nearly to, the base into 40 

to, 12 ‘oblong blunt- segments shortly bluntly lobed glabrous, a fe^w 
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ivliito hairs on tertiary rachis 'and midrib. Sori in the axds of the 
'2 lower lo])os. Hal). Mountain forests. Malacca, Bnkit Kandang 
(Cantley). )SeIangor, Ginting Bidai; Eawaiig. Perak, Lanit 
iiills d i'D'O to oOM feet (Kiinstler, Bishop PTose) ; Canlfieldts Hill 
{Seorteehini) ; MaxwolPs Plill (Fox). Penang, Balik Ihtkii. 
Kelantan, Kwala Xrai (llaniff). 

Xalive name Baku Eesani Paya, Use: Fronds used for pouF 
iieing boils. 

(2), H. iemdfolm Bernh, Sciirad. ISTew Jonrn. 1R06, p. 3t. 
Itliizomo densely clothed with fibrils. Stipes long, covered with 
dense red viscid hairs as are the rachis and branches of the pinime. 
Fronds large .s]>readi3:ig 4-pinn.ate, 3 to 10- feet long, a foot wide 
]}iiiiiae 6 in. long, piiiimles alternate, 1.5 in. long aenminate ; lobes 
.2 in. long shortly hliintly lobnlate, basal upper lobule larger tlian 
the otliers. iSori oblong. JIah. Mountains, rare, Pahang, 
Fraser Hill reservoir (Test, very abundant in the open on a quartaite 
ridge (Plolttum). Dislril). Malay iskiids, China, Australasia 
Pohuiesia. 

22. Cheilanthes Sw. 

Tufted terrestrial ferns rarely over a foot tall, 3 to 4:-pinnatifid 
subcoriaceous, veins free. Sori terminal on veins, at first small 
sub-globose, later confluent. Indusiiim of the altered reflexed mar- 
gin. Species numerous: whole world but chiefly America. • 

0. furinosa Ivaulf. and its variety chrysophylla the silver and 
gold ferns are common in cultivation. 

(1). C. tenuifoVm Sw. 8yn. 129. Ehrzome ereeping s(3aly 
short. Stipes up to 8 in. long, purple black. Frond 3 to 6 in* 
or more tri-pinna te, pinnules very .small deeply lobed to rachis 
about .25 in. lo3.ig. Sori numerous crowded nearly covering the 

I f, lobules. Common on dry banks, and in cultivated ground. 

Singapore, (Wallich) Pulau Ubin; -Sungei Brih, Malacca 
(Maingay) ; Ayer Kerch, Kesang. Negri Sembilan. Perak, Ulu 
'Selama (Napp 621). Penang, Penara Bukit; Pulau Tikus* 
Prov. Wellesley, Tasek Gelugur. Lankawi, Telaya Tujoh (Eidley 
5()?4). Kelantan, Kota Bharii ricefields (Eidley). Distrih. 
India, Malaya, Australia, New Zealand. Native names Paku Telor 
Bflaiikas ; Paku Eesam Pad! ; Paku Eesam Lumut. 

23, Plagiogyria Kze. 

Coriaceous jcnais with ilie habit of Lt>mari(h but the capsules 
have an olilique ring, and the base of the stipe is suddenly dilate 
fleshy triquetrous ami furnished with large spongy glands. Species 
12. Trop. Asia, and America. , . 

(1). P. eupMebm Kze. Bot. Zeit. 1848,, p. 21. Stem stout 
woody. Stipes 12 in. or more.. Fronds -sterile oblong or ovate 
lanceolate 1 to 2 feet long, 6 to 12. in, wide;, pinnae,, subcoriaceous 
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lanceokito liiiear narrowed to tip^ base slightly narrowed petiolect 
3.5 in. long, 1 in. wide. Fertile pinnae narrow linear aenminate 
4 in. long, .1 in. wide. Bab. Mountains. Pahang, Giinong 
Tahan (Eidley 15992). Perak, Giinong Bnbu (Wray 3852). 
Distrih. India, Japan, Australia. 

(2). P. pycnophyila Ivnnze Bot. Zeit. ir. p. 143. Stem 
erect short woody. Stipes snb 4-angled r2-fnrrowecl above. Fronds 
1 to 2 feet or more long; pinnae sterile numerous linear aciiiiiinate,. 
])ase broad short petioled, tip serrate, subcoriaceons 5 in. Jojig,. 
.To in., wide ; nerves conspicuous parallel, sub-coriaceous; fertile 
pinnae 3 in. long, .15 in. wdde densely covered (oxee])t niidril)} to- 
tip with capsules. Bah. Mountains. Perak, Gunong BuIju 5000 
to 5500' feet (Kunstler 7324) ; Gunoiig liras iOOO' ft. (Ahipp 449). 
Penang (Xorris). Bktrib. India, Malaya. 


24. Doryopteris Sm. 

Eliizome creeping. Frond pedately lobed or ovate or deltoid 
cordate coriaceous, nerves copiousl}" anastoinosing. Species 38. 
Tropics, chiefly American. 

(1). D. iudens Wall. Cat. 88. Rhizome rather long covered 
with chestnut lanceate scales. Stipes black shining. Sterile fronds 
triangular with defiexed basal lobes. Stipe 3 to 4 in. Fertile 
frond .stipe 18 in. long, frond 4 to 6 in. long and wide, cut into- 
5 to 7 lanceolate acute lobes. Sori continuous ail round the edge. 
Bab. On limestone rocks. Selangor, Batu Caves (Eidley 8135)* 
Perak, Batu Kurau (Scorteehini). Perils, Bukit Lagi’ Kanga 
(Eidley 14T61). Setul (1476'a). 


25. Histiopteris Ag. 

Ehizome far creeping. Stipes purple shini] 
Fmnds bi-pinnate or tri-pinnate large simple 
pirmulae shorter than the next, stipule-like. So, 
ceptacle connecting the vein tips. Indusium line 
edge. -Species 2. Tropics. 

(1). H. incisa Sm. Hist. FiL .2*95. Litobn 
Tent. 149. Scrambling glaucous fern with la long 
Stipes chestnut glossy. Fronds distant ovat( 
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Tanjong Iviipang (Picllev). Pahang, Fraser . Hill (Burkiil and 
llolttiim). Perak, Thaiping Hills (Kunstler 2363) (Wra}^ 69 
.and 9S') Giuiong .Kerbau (Eobinson). Distrib. All tropics! 

26. OnychSiim Kaull 

Tufted ferns. F.L'onds finely cut pinnatifid, Sori on a con- 
tinuous linear roce])taele connecting the tips of several nerves. 
Indusium parallel with the edge of the lobe linear pressed down 
■over the edge, quite covering the under side of the lobe. Species 
6. All tropics. 

(1). O. auratum Kaiilf. Plnum. 144. Stipes yellow or pale 
brown, 6 to 12 in. long. Sterile frond very finely cut over 12 in. 
long, 6 in. wide, 4-})iimatiiid, pinnules and lobes very numerous, 
lobes very small .1 or less, fertile lobes linear .3 to 1 in. long, 
J. in. wide, thickly covered with yellow capsules. Ilab, Malay 
peniiisula (Xorris). 

Xo locality given and probably cultivated. TJisirib. India, 
Burma, Mala}" isles, Formosa. 


27. Pteris Linn. 


Ferns with usually rather short rhizome simply to 3-piiinatiiicl 
lobes usually linear ; nerves simply forked, Sori marginal linear 
continuous. Indusium linear covering it then spreading. WJiole 
world. Species numerous. 

(1). P. longlfolia Linn. Sp. PI. 1531. Stipe 6 to 12 in. 
long pale with brown linear scales at base. Fronds 12 in. to 2 
feet long 4 in. to 9 in. wide oblong lanceolate, narroweePat both ends, 
simply piiinate, pinnae sessile 40' to 60, 3 to 6 in. long linear entire, 
base truncate cordate sub-coriaceous. Ilab. Common on walls and 
dry -spots. Singapore, aqueduct near reservoir etc. Johore, Batu 
Pahat (Eidley). Malacca on the old chapel; Mount Ophir 
(Eidley). Selangor Batu Caves (Eidley 8145). Perak, Ivwala 
Dipang (Eidley 9549) Bukit Kupayiang, Sungei Siput (Eidley). 
Penang (Eidley 7079 Lady Dalhousie). Tringganu, Bundi 
(Eostados). Distrlb, "Whole world. Native 7iama Paku IJhan 
Bukit. 


(2). P. stenophylia 'Wall. Hook, and Grev. Ic. FiL t. 130. 
P. pellucida PresL Eel. Haenk. 55. var. stenophylia Bedd. Handh. 
Ind. F’erns, 107. Bhizome short, stout, woody. Stipes 6 to 19 in. 
or more. Fronds 6 to 12 in. long, pinnate, sterile, lower pinnae 
split to near base; pinnae 4, lanceolate linear undulate at edge, 6 to 
12 in. long, .5 to 1 in. wide closely nerved. Fertile narrow linear, 
lower often 2-lohed, 6 in. long, ,25 in. wide.. TIah, Local. 
Xegri Sembilan, Gunong Angsi (Nur). Perak, Gunong Inas 3600 
ee# -alt; ■ 4^62'')'^^ ' ; GuU'Ong^ ^ Buhu- ^ feet f .Murton ' 

Penang (Xorris) ; West Hill 260()- feet (Curtis 
India, Malay isles. > , 
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(3) . R cretiCB Liini. Mant. -p. 13'0. Sti])es iisualiy sliort 
to i'll, or more, ‘wiry straw-colored. Fronds G to 12 in. 
long, 4 to 8 in. wide; pinnae few linear 3 to 6 in. long, .25 in, 
(fertile) to .5 in. wide (sterile)^ the lowest cleft nearly to the ],)nse’ 
into 2 linear jiiiiniiles, coriaceous. Hal). Fot connnon and usually 
a peculiar stiti grey form. Johore^, Giinoiig Pnlai (Kidiev, Hullett) 
Seiano'or, Semangkok Pass (Eidley). Perak, upper ("Whay). 
IVmang, Hill (AAkillieli 94 P. scahripes) (Lady Dallioiisie).. 
Lankawi, Gimong Pa^uali (Curtis 3381). Disirih, Wlioic woild. 

(4) . P. ensHormis Bunn. FI. IiicL p. 230. iniizome short, 
woody (;OYored nn'tli rather 'scanty Ijrown scales. Hti]>es slonder- 
straw-colored, G to 10' in. long. Fronds about 6 in. of 5 or more 
linear or lanceolate linear pinnae, often liroad unequaily liased 
simple or forked or tri-fid, 4 to 6 in. long, .4 to .18 in. wide ; nerves 
forked or sinijiie. Hal). Cornnion in dry open spots lakang ilelds 
etc. Singapore gardens; Tanglin; Bukit Phmah. (Eidley) ; Palau 
TJbiii (Murton). Johore, Phnjoug Bimga (Eidley G549). IHalacca,. 
Bukit Panchur (CSintley); Selandor; Sungei Ifudang (iJeiTy).. 
Negri Sembilan, Sereniban (Eidley 987?). Penang (Bishop 
Hose). Ivedali (Kujistler 1144). Tringganu, Bundi (Eostados). 
Keiantan, Kwala Krai (naiiilf). 

var. moniana. A very stunted tufted plant grooving ];'e- 
tween stones in streams. Malacca, Mount Ophir (Eidley 3340). 
Kedah Peak at 3000 feet (Eidley 5165). JHsirib. India, China 
Australia, Polynesia. Hafive name: Paku Padang. 

(5) . P. semiptnnaia Linn. tSp. PL 1534. Tufted fern with 
thick short, rhizome. iSti])es purplish angled aljove, 2 to 3 in. long.. 
Frond 9 in. to 3 feet tall; U})per pinnae linear acuminate, base 
decurreut on rachis, low^er ones 6 in. long linear, .4 in. wide with 
2 to 5 lobes, 2 in. or less from the lower edge and often a Binali 
one at the base on the upper edge. Sori in a continuous line along 
the edges. Hal. Shady places. Malacca, AIot Gajah (Hei-vey,. 
Maingay). Pahang near Pekan (Eidley), Sungei Hjong 
(Hullett). Selangor, Ginting Bidai (Eidley 7838). "Perak, Ulu 
Bixbong (Kunstler lOdSd). Kelantan, Kwala Krai (Ilaniff). 
Distril. Malay isles, China, Japan. H alive name: Paku Medang,. 
Baku Pelandok. 

var. maequatis F. inaequalis Bak. Journ. Bot. 1875, j09. 
A tall fern, stipes stout, 18 in. or more. Frond 18 in. to 3 teet long 
or more, 12 in. wide pinnate ; pinnae 0 in. long with broad oblong- 
lanceolate sub-acute lobes, in younger or lo-wer fronds with the 
longest lobes on the lower side, in. long, .5 in. wide, shorter 
lobes on the upper side and a long 3 in. terminal pinna. In big 
fronds the lobes nearly equally long, 1.75 in, long and 1.15 iii. long 
respectively. .Hah. Perakj, MaxwelFs Hill 2.5€0 feet (Matthew). 

'China, Japan.' Chh’;”' A\' ;■ 

',h ' ' ''lyAh/lA' '• Malayafi: Branch TV oL IT,. 
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((]). F. Daihousme Hook. Syn, FiL p. 157. Large lern 
forming ])ig tufts. Stipes stout dark brown angled 18 in. tall. 
Fronds 2 to 3 feet long, 13 to IS in. wide; pinnae long with 5 
or more linear ]of)es on the lower edgc% 3 in, long, 3.5 in. wide,, 
tlie lowest one often again lobed all deeiirrent on a broad winged 
inidril), cosra prominent. Sori in a contiiiiious line along the edge. 
Jlah, Very local, Hill Woods. Malacca Hnln Belangkas (Denw) ; 
Biikit Besar: Mount 0])bir (Jlidley 9867). iSelangor, Langat 
(Eidley 1681). Penang, Peiiara. Eukit (Curtis); Mount Erskine 
(Lady Dalbousie). iJisinb. Java, Sumatra. 

(7) . P. QrevUieaim 'Wall. Cat. 368'0. Tufted plant witlr 
stout brown .stipes up to IS in. tall, bluntly 4-aiigled. Frond 6 in., 
long 3 to 4: in. wide deltoid, bi-pinnate; pinnae broad OYer 1 in. 
Yude tlie ienniua] one tim longest, bluntly acuminate deeply ]o])ecl 
nearly to the raehis or about half way, lobes oblong blunt. Sori 
along tlte edges of the lobes ])road linear to near the tip. Jfab. 
Xot f-ommon. Pahang, Pekan (Kidley 3163). Perak, Tambun 
near Jpoh. (Pidlev) : Gunoiig Mesah, Kinta (Xunstler 7093). 
Kelantan, KwaJa Krai (Haiiii!). JHstrib, Sylhet to Chittagong. 

(8) . P, longlphmuia Wall. Cat. 708. Tufted fern 3 feet 
tall. Stipes vstoiit, angled a])Ove. Frond 18 in. wide, pinnate, 
pinnae 6 in. long with about 40' oblong linear blunt lobes cut to 
near base and <lecurreiit on midrib, 1.7 in. long, .3 in. Avide 
coriaceous; nerves once forked from base. Sori in a broad linear 
line to the top of tlie lobes. Rab, Hill woods. Perak, Sira 
Eimau base of Gunong Inas (Tapp 60'6)., Penang Hill (Wallieh 
708). Kelantan, Sungei Iveteh (Kiir). Distrib, 'Himalayan 
and B. India mountains, Malay isles. 

(9) . P, quadrIaurHa Eetz. Obs. au. 38. A big fern. Stipes 
stout, angled broAvii, 2 feet tall. Fronds over 13 in., with 6 to 13 
pairs of obloJig pinnae, 6 in. long, loAvest pair usually bipartite, all 
cut doAvn to the racdiis or nearly so into narrow linear loi>es about 
GO on each. Sori continuous to near the tip in a line on the edge 
of each lobe. Hah. Common and very variable in rihady Avoods 
and forest edges. Singapore, Serangoon road (Eidley). Jobore,. 
Batu Pabat, Patani (Ridley). Malacca, Pulau tlndan (Oantley); 
Bukit Paiichur. Selangor, Batu Caves (Ridley 8153) ; Petaliiig. 
Perak, TambLin, Ipoh, (Ridley 9543); Gopiiig (Kunstler 534). 
Penang, Penara Bukit (Ridley 6946. Curtis 1001). Dislrib. All 
the tropics. 

The Penang Hill form is the A\ar. Bhtmmna with very narrow 
lobes. 

var. depauperata; pinnae 4 to 6 pairs, lower ones gradually 
diminishing in sixe, lowest simply pinnate without auricles so that 
the frond is obovate in outline, tip of pinnae sometimes long 
caudate. Perak (Kunstler 1405) fide Beddome,- I have not seen 
this. 
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vd,r. aspemln J. Smith. Stipes and main raeliis ,m-iieraIlY 
rod anned with short scattered spines. Perak, Cinion.y' .Ponded': 
(Matthew) . 

(10) . Pe paiens Plook. Syo. Fil. ii. 1 eT. Ik aeciim^ifi Sm. 
Joiirii. Bat. d, 405. Big fern tufted. Fronds 0 to feet ( IvnnsPer) 
pinnate, lower pinnae bi- to tri-pariite: pinnae to 10 in. loog 
horizontally patent numerous deeply cut to raehis into wery 
numerous linear deenrrent lobes, .1.5 in. long, .15 in. wide narrowed 
to a sliort subacute tip; nerves all free forked from l}ase and again 
jiear tip. Sort in a continuous narrow line to near tlie tif). /kOnk 
Malacca (Hervey). Pahang, Fraser Hill (Iloittura Selangor, 
Batii caves (Ptidley S'6-40) and Semaiigkok Iktss. Perak, Temengoh 
(Eidley 14252) : Lanit (Kiinstler 2239) ; Goping (Knnstler 9.12) ; 
Ivampar Marshes (Miirton). Kelantan, .ivwala Badong (llanill). 
Dislrib. India, Malaya, Polynesia. 

(11) . P. aquiiwa Linn. Sp. PL 1533. Phizeme stout creep- 
ing subterranean. Stipes 1 to 4 feet long, strong sinootli. Fronds 
2 to 6 feet long, 1 to 2 feet broad, deltoid sub-coriaeeom, upper- 
most ])innae simple, next lielow lanceolate cut into oblong blunt 
lobes, lowest long stalked with wide lanceoiate pinnules cut to raehis 
in numerous lanceolate lobes; veins close conspicuous octen twice 
forked. Hah. M'bole peninsula in sandy lowland coimtry. It 
'■oeeuTs up to about I'O'O'O feet alt., and occasionally higher. It 
ajipeared under the remains of the huts on Gunong Tahan at 1 100 
feet about 6 years after the huts were built, but is otherwise qrdte 
.absent from our high mountain regions. 

Our variety is the var. lariuginoniiin in wdiich the lolues are very 
woolly beneath. A form occurring in Selangor, on Bukit Kutii 
3000 feet alt., is W’oolly on both .udes as is tlic raehis. 'File same 
form was collected in Malacca by Maingay. AVe also have the 
variety estulenici distinguished by the pinnules being more distant 
longer and narrow'er, in Singapore (Wallicb 102) and Penang 
(Arallicb), Malacca ( Griffith) ; and Mr. Hardy found in Malacca 
a variety uith very long pinnules nuidi resembling tlio ik long cm 
of Walhch. Disl/iih. . The bracken grows over the -wliolo woild 
except the arctic regions and Temperate S. America. It is absent 
from our forest region but appears if the soil l)e sandy very soon 
after clearance of the jungle. It has lately been sepii rated from 
Pieris under tlie name of Fteridium. 

(12) . P, hmurUa Linn. 8p. PL 2, 1076. 0am plena hiaurifa 
Bedd. Ferns S. I. t. xliv. 'Closely resembles Ik qnadnaarita. in 
shape and details but rather a larger, coarser i'erii, with the 
■characteristic nerve arches very conspicuous. Hal). Singapore, 
Seraiigoon .Eoad (Eidley). Negri Senibilan, Gunong Aiigsi (Niir). 
Penang _ Penara Bukit (Eidley 6946, .Norris, .Kunstier 1338). 
Lankawi, Burau Bay (Biclley 15'78'T). Kelantan, Sungei Keteli 
(Nur). 
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(l;)). P. WaliicMana Ag. Eec^ Sp. Gen. Pteris 69. 
Campiovia cilllcliiaiia Moore Iiid. 221. Stipes 5 to 6 feet, stout,, 
(hestiuit smooth land glossy. Frond very large sub-meuibranons- 
tri-piiinate lateral branehos compound ; ])innae numerous sessile,. 
4 to () in. long linear lanceolate, lobes linear-lanceolate blunt, close 
set, .5 in. long, basal nerve arched but very inconspicuous, tlie 
rest reticulate, ^^orl in a thick line down each edge. llab. Singa- 
pore, -Serangoon Pioad (llidley 40923). Selangor, Bukit Kutu 
(llidley T836). Disirlh, Java, Pliilippines, Polynesia. 

(14). P. tripartita S\v. Sehracl. Journ. ISO'O, 6T. lAio- 
Irocliin marcfuiaid Bedd. Handb. 122. Erect fern with long stout 
red stipe. Fronds large tri])artite, lateral branches pinnat(i spread- 
ing, long ])etioled, ])in;nnles 4 to 6 in. long linear oblong acuminate, 
deeply lo])ed, lobes linear-oblong falcate blimt, liasal nerve fornrng 
a sinafe curve parallel with midrib, the rest areolate. Sori in broad 
band along edges of lol^es stopping short of the top. Bab. Singa- 
pore ('Wailicii 410, Lobi)). Malacca between Jasin and Ayer 
Bomboiig (Main gay). Selangor, Batu Caves (Tvidley 8146)., 
Bindings, Bruas (lAidley 1268). Disfrih. Ceylon, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, Polynesia. 

BLECHNEAE 
28. Blechiiiim Linn, 

Tufted ferns with simply jnnnate fronds, veins free; fronds 
sterile -and fertile similar. Sori linear parallel to and touching 
the midrib, Indusium meml)ranous distinct from frond edge. 
Species over 130. AMiole world. 

(1) . orlesitale Linn. ‘.S]). PL 15r35, Stem short, siouL 

erect with dark brown scales. 'Stipes 4 to 8 in. long. Lronds 1 
to 5 feet long, 6 to 36 in. wide, ovate or oblong; pinnae 9 in. 
long, ,iri in. wide linear long acuminate, bases broad slightly 
unec|uaL llab, Yerj common in open country. Singapore 
pPallich) ; Taiigliii; Bukit Timah. Johore, Batu Pahat and 
(runong Pulai. Pahang, Fraser Hill (Burldll). Malacca 
(Gri filth); Pulau Besar." .fsegri Sembilan, Seremban (Ridley 
98'75). Selangor, Batu Caves (Ridley). Penang, (Wallich etc.). 
DL<^irib. India, Malaya, China, Australia. Native name: Paku 
Flar, Pakii Ikaii. 

(2) . B. serrnlatum Rich. Act. Soc. Nat. Par. i. 1.1 4. Stem 
stout erect. Stipes 6 to 12 in. long. Frond oblong acuminate 1 
to 2 feet long, 6 to 9 in. wide; pinnae linear sub-acute, edge ser- 
rulate, base !)road articulate with rachis very shortly petioled, 
3 in. long, .25 in. wide. Hob. Damp open country. Singapore, 
Serangoon Road (Ridley 40917). Malacca (Cuming 385) ; fkyer 
Panas (Griffith) ; Ching (Derry). Pahang, Pekan (Ridley 2160a). 
Bindings, Pulau Sembilan (Ridley 3056). Distrib, Malaya,, 
xiiistralia. 

1926] Eoyal Asiatic Society. 
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: (3) ^; Wall. Cat. 21T2. ^.'.tem^sliort stoni. 

Stipes polished;, 12 in. or more. Frond 2 to 0 feet ion;_c snl)- 
eoriaecons: Pinnae rather distant 6 to 14 in. loiiy.^ 1 to i.M in. 
wide linear oblong tip abrnptly acuminate, base oblique];: euneate 
entire sessile. I fab. Open eonniry. Singapore, Cbnn. C'lni Kang 
(Eidley ; Eeservoir Woods (4821). Malaera, -Mount (qabir 

(WigliPs Herb); Hal;l; way to Ayer Panas (Criflith): Siingei 
Htidiing (Derry). Pahang, Tahan river ( Eidley y Selangor, 
Semangkok Pass (Pddley 8650). Penang iiili (('urtis lOt/i). 
Disinh. Borneo. Papua. 

(4). jB. vestitum DM.) Kuhn. -\un. Pugd. P>at. iv. 221. 
Ehizonie and stipes very stout, densely eovered with In'oad and 
large lanceolate acuminate ehestniit scales. Stipes 2 4;*et long. 
Frond large pinnate, raehis strongly angled; juniiae sterile, 8 in. 
long 1 ill. wide, linear aeimiinate base broad, very coriac'eoiis 
Fertile linear, 4 to 6 in, long, .1 in. tvide. Hah. <l:n liigh moun- 
tains 3i{XJiO to rOO'O feet on rocks. Pahang, Gunong Talian ( llanili). 
Perak, Gimong Batu Putih (Kunstler 8'{)65); Gunong Kerbau 
660'0 feet (Eobinsoii). IMslrib. Malay isles. 

29. Sadleria Ivaulf. 

Stem 3 to 4 feet tall. Fronds large spreading pinnate; nerves 
forming a series of costal itrehes. Sori in a continuous line along 
the midrib about half its length; involucre narrow sub-coriaceous 
at first wrapped over the sorns then s])readiiig. Species •%, all 
Hawaiian. 

(1). 5. cyatbaeoides Kaulf. Enum. Fil. 161. Stem and 
base of istipe densely covered with soft slender long acaiininate 
chestnut scales. Stipes stout, 6 to 18 in. long, 9 to IS in. wide, 
pinnate ; pinnae 6 to S in. long, .5 to .15 in. whin cut to the 
raehis into very numerous lanceolate to oblong piniiiiles, coriaceous; 
nerves inconspicuous. Hah. Perak (Day) fide Bed dmme. I iiuve 
not seen this. Dislrih. Sumatra and Ilawaii. 

ASPLEXI-EAE:.; '/■ 

A large fern with large simple fronds strap“sha]>ed ng 
a circle sub-sessile. Sori unilateral linear. Tndiisium, linear 
straight. Trop. Asia, about 4 species. The generic name 
ThaaDioplem is antici])ated for a fossil fern. 

(1), X. nidus Sin. Hook gen. t. 113 B. Thaai aopleris ?rifhis 
PresL Epiniel. 68. Fronds iiiiear-lanceolate variable in size, 
rairrowed to base, coriaceous; nerves fine and parallel: ])eiio]e up 
to 6 m. long. Hah. Epiphyte in the damp regions. 

var. mtjsaefolium. Fronds 6 feet long, 9 in. wide. Bori 
;2.5 in. long. 
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Yar. phyliUMh Fronds narrow more acuminate both ends,. 
2 feet long, 2.5 to 3 in. wide. Sori 1.5 in. long. 

Both ^“arieties are common all over the Pejiiiisula, but. 
nnisdcfoViiim is rare outside. 

This species occurs all over the Peninsida but is rare in tlie 
drier ])arts. A crested form and forked forms occur. 

31. Aspleiiium Linn. 

Jdiizome creeping or erect. Stipes not articulate. Fronds 
simple or divided, A’eins free. Sori linear from the sides of veins., 
Indusia of the same sliape. Whole world. Very numerous. 

Fronds entire 

(1) . A, squamuiatum Bl. Ennm. 1T4. Ehizome creeping.. 
Fronds sinijde lanceolate narrowed to both ends, tip acuminate and 
often producing hiiibiis at the tip. Stipes usuail}^ 6 to o in. long 
stout. Fronds 2.5 feet long, 3.5 in. wide; nerves numerous parallel 
with no marginal vein. Sori in parallel lines from the midrib to- 
the edge. liah. Common on vocks and stumps in wet woods. 
Singapore, Bukit Timah ; Chan Chu Kang. Johore, Batu Pahat; 
Hadji Senawi (Eidley 10D64) : Tanjong Kupang (a curious 
branched form). Malacca (Hervey). Perak, Larut 25'00 to 4000' 
feet (Kunstler 6328, 6320); MaxwelFs Hill (Eidley). Kelantan 
Sungei Keteh (Knr). Distrih. Malay islands. 

Poor specimens of this might be mistaken for Neoftopteris- 
but it does not possess the stout marginal rib in that .species, it is 
terrestrial with creeping rhizome and it often has bulbils borne- 
on the prolonged midrib, which is never the case in Neoiiopteris. 

(2) . A, Scortechmil Bedd. Handbook. Siipp. p. 27. 
Epiphyte with short tufted rhizome. Fronds narrow lanceolate 
acuminate at both ends deeurrent below into a stipe, 3.5 in. long 
blade 18 in. long, 1 in. wide. Sori very numerous, parallel, .25 
in. long from the broad midrib, Hal. On trees in mountain forests 
2500 to 4000 feet alt. Paliang, Fraser Hill (Burldll and Holttum 
8776). Perak, MaxvrelFs Hill (Eidley 5186) to Gunong Hij<au 
(Curtis 1355, Kimstier, Scortechini) ; Gunong Lias (Abipp 411)., 

A. Maciieri Bedd. Ferns. Handbook. Supp. p. 27, is a simple 
form of A. vulcaninim Wight. 

(3) . A, ambomense Wilid Sp. v. 303. Rhizome creeping. 
Stipes 1 to 6 in. long. Fronds lanceolate sub-acute and often 
bulbiferous at tip deeurrent to base, 6 to 8 in. long, 1.75 in. wide. 
Sori parallel ,3 in, long. Hal. Perak, Larut, Thaiping 
(Scortechini, Kunstler 2141). Distril. Malay islands. 

Fronds simply pinnate 

(4) . A. normale Don. Prod. FL Nep. p. 7. Tufted fern. 
Stipes numerous slender black, 4 in. long. Frond 12 in. long, I in, 
wide, lower edge straight entire ; upper edge at base auricled, lowest 
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ones deilcyLMl. f*V>ri usually iew, 4 or o short jiiu-ar gonorally 
parulh-'i to iiervos. Ilnh- is^ot comBioii in nioiii.taiii lori '=t< v.Sfju 
to 4'):’‘i) leet, to3*iT-slrial. Pahang, Teloiii (Phlley ) ; (liinong 

Pcihaii (Pinulf), I^erak, Tiiaipiiig* Hills (KiiJi>t]cr Mat- 

tliew} l-hinoiig Inas (Yapp 402 ). 

(o'). A, vulcaBicmm (Bl.) Eninn. JTG. •j^.HTestrial -with 
short tufted rhizome^ and I'ew stipes slender, T in. long. .Frcio! of 
.1 to 4 or 11, pinnae 1 foot long; pinnae siib-oppo^itf^ in disiaiit 
]aur8, pale green lanceolate aeinninate; caudale, hra-'o suh-epinilly 
cuneate edge entire or serrulate, 4 to 8 jn. long, 1.h> ro 1 in. tvlde, 
petioiiiles .15 or more, h'ori nimierons formiDg a line on ericli side 
the midrib more than half way to edge. Hah. Fsinil ly (>r\ nnhs 
Joliore, Batn Pahat, Patani (.Ridley 110(H ). hiegri Semhilan, Pin 
Bendol (ITolttnm 9882). Perak, Giinong Bn]:ii (Kuiistljr B-P'-!) ; 
(roping (Kiinstler 8130, form IVadlerl) : Lenggon.g (Ridley 
142 1€'). Prov. lYelle,sley (Kiimstler 1626). Penang Penara 
B’ukit (Ridley hOl'l. Mactier etc) Kelantan, Batn Bow, Stingei 
Keteh (Kiir). 

Form a, Mactieri. A. iliac/ ter? Bedd. Handbook Sup, 21. 
liroiid reduced to a single pinna. This form occurs usually tvith 
the fully developed form of imlcanicum, and simple fronds are often 
to be met with on plants with pinnate fronds. It cannot even be 
dassc'd as a variety. The original type was d.escribed from Penang 
but it is also coimnon in Perak. Hah, Perak, Gojting (Kiinstler). 
Penang (Mactier, Norris). 

(6) . A. longlsstmum (Bl.) En. Ph Jav. Fil 178. Epi- 
phytic on rocks or ground. Rhizome short creeping. Stipes tufted, 
3 to 12 in. long, black. Fronds 2 to 4 (or 8') feet long linear or 
elongate lanceolate, rooting at tip. Pinnae numerous horizontal, 
2 to 3 in. long, .4 in. wide lanceolate acuminate, edges shortly 
toothed; base truncate anrieled on upj)er edge or on both edges. 
Sori numerous in 2 rows oblique to midrib .and two thirds distance 
to edge. llal). Co.mmon in forests. Singapore, iiandai (Ridley 
10930): Bukit Tiniah (10810); Gardens. Malacca {Cuming 
373); St. JolnPs Hill (Derry). Pahang, Pekan (Ridley), 
Diudings, Bruas (Ridley). Perak, Larut Hill (Kuiisthrr 2550!). 
ProY. ’Fellesley, Bukit Panchiir. Disirih. ]\Iascarenes 1o India, 
Malaya. 

(7) . 4, botneesise Hook. S^m. Fil. 203. Rhizome stout, 
creeping. Stipes 1 to 2 in. long. Fronds oblong linear, ratlier 
still', 12 to 15 in. long. 1.5 to 2 in. wide. Pinnae very over-lapping 
numerous and close, rhomboid, lower edge entire curved ; up]<er 
serrate ereruitc tip blunt, .5 in. long, .2" in. wide, Ijaso cmicate. 
Sori few in parallel rows. Ilah. Perak, Larut (Kunstier 1998) ; 
Bujong Malacca (Curtis 3312, Ridley 9553), Dislrih, Borneo. 
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( S ) . A. tenemm Forst* Prod. p. 80. Epiphyte and rock plant. 
Phizoino sliort. Sti[)es several, smooth^ 4 to 5 in. long. Frond 
6 to 18 in. long, 2.5 in. vnde. Pinnae oblong blunt sub-equal, 
edges shortly serrate botli Jsides, base truncate with a short auricle 
on upper side, terminal part of frond 1 to 2.5 in. long*, narrow 
lanceolate .acuminate serrate, with sori in two lines; lower pinnae 
vdth linear sori at an angle with midrib nearly to edge; pinnae 

1.5 to 2.5 in. long, .5 in. wide. II ah. Common in forests. 
ySi]igii])ore, Pukit Timah ; Ang Mo Ivio. Joliore, P>atii Pahat; ITlii 
Kahang (IToIttum). Pahang, Pulau Tawar. 'Selangor, Semang- 
kok Pass (Pidley) ; Cunong Ilitam (Qoodenough) ; Biikit Kutii 
(PidlcA' 7841) ; Gunong Menkuaiig Lebah (Eobinson). Perak,, 
Gunong Pondok (llilurton) ; Sira Eimau (Yapp 532). Penang 
(Mactier). Disirib. Ceylon, i^falay isles^ Polynesia. The pinnae 
are deej)ly serrate in the Gunong Mengkuang Ijebali form, but 
iiearl}' entire in some forms. 

(9) . A* lunuiatum Sw, Syn. Fil, 80. Tufted fern with 
short thick rhizome. vStipes slender angled, .above pnrple 6'. to 7 in. 
long. Frond 9 in. long, 1 in. wide linear oblong. Pinnae lanceO'- 
late oblong blunt very numerous crowded, lower edge often curved 
blunt ; base broad narrowed at extreme base with rounded auricle- 
on upper edge both edges coarse serrate, 1 in. long, .2 in. wide. 
Sari rather broad not touching midrib or edge. Tlcib. Not 
common. Pahang, Gunong Tahaii (Eidley 16213). Perak, Max- 
welFs Hill (Eidley); Gunong Batu Pntih (Ivnnstler 8043)., 
IHsiril). Tj'opics both worlds. 

(10) . A. c^tidatmn Forst, Prod. p. 80. Ehizome tufted. 
Stipes purple, 8 in. long. Frond 12 in, long 6 in. wide with 
upwards of 40 pinnae alternate. Pinnae lanceolate long acuminate, 
often caudate base rhomboid euneate edge conspicuously serrate, 
es])ecialiy upper ones sub-auricled above a,t base, 4 in. long by .4 in. 
wide ; petioliile .1 in. Sori hardly reaching to edge with short 
ones intercalated. Oeeasioiiall}" the pinnae have strong lob(-]S on each 
'"hie, often 2-toothed. Hah. Perak, .Gruiiong Inas (Yapp 563) ; 
ijarut 350'0 to 4000 feet (Kunstler 2351) ; Caulfiehils Hill 
(Scorfcecbini 390). Ivedah, Gunong Bintang (Ivloss). Perlis, 
Biikit Lagi (Eidley 14752), THstrih. Tropics generally. 

(11) . A. peifiicidism Lam. Enc^m. 305. A. liirium Kaulf. 
En. Fil. 169. EWzome stout waod}^ Stipes stout 2 in. long,, 
hairy. Frond 2 feet long, 4 in. across to 4.5 in., lanceolate, the 
lowest pinnae very short and round, upper ones lengthening to 

2.5 in, loaig, sub-eoriaceons lanceolate acuminate serrate on both 
edges, ba>se euneate wdth a large auricle on upper edge. Bori over 
20 at an acute angle with midrib. Hah. J chore, foot of Gunong 
Pulai (Matthew) ; Pahang, Tahan river (Eidley). FTegri Sem~ 
hilan, Bukit Tan^ga (Hur). Perak, Larut '(Kunstler 2713);, 
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Maxwi^Ps Ili]l (Matthew). Penang (Lady Dalhonsie) ; Govem- 
iraait Hill. Keiantan, 'Sungei Kcteh (Xnr). J)tHlrib~ India, 
China, i^talay isles, rolvnesia. 

var. siibavenlum Hook. Sp. Fll. iii. IPI. Stipes very hairy 
as is rael'iis witli black hairs, fronds in. long, 1.5 in. wid.- of 
the shape of llio type but pinnae short, broad and blunt, uhnost 
eni.ire, a few serrations at tip. Sori fetv and rarher broader, and 
niTud) siiorter. Ilah, Penang (Mactier). Perak, MaxwelPs Hill 
(Mattliew) . 

I have little doubt that this in an odd form of A. pAhicidum, 

(12) . A. dimldlatum Sw. Prod. 129. Stipes tufted, 4 to 9 
in. long, ]')ln.ek. Pronds 6 in. (to 2 ft.), 3-8 in. wide; pinnae 
shortly potioled lanceolate long acuminate, ])ase cuneate rhomboid, 
•edges serrate, coriaceous, the 2 sides unequal : nerves very of)iiqiie, 
eonspicnons, 1.5 in. long, .5 in. wide or bigger, 11-20 pairs. 
Sori in long irregular lines nearly to margin. II al. Hot common 
in forests. Singapore, Biikit Timah (Hullett). Perak, Hot 
Springs near Ipoh (Curtis 337'2). Disirib. South Africa, 
Mascarenes, India and Polynesia. 

Beddonie suggests that this is a variety of A. falcatum, which 
it probabl^^ is, but I have not seen typical A. jalcatiim here. 

(13) . A. macrophylium Sw. Bjn. Pil. p. 17 and 261. 
Eesembles A, falcatum but has much bigger pinnae. Stipes 
■slender, 6 to 12 in. long in big plants, stout. Frond typical, over 
12 inches with 15 to 11 p)innae, in alternate pairs, lanceolate 
acuminate, base cuneate, edge serrate, 6 in. long, 1.15 m. wide; 
petiolule .15 in. long. Sori in very numerous Imear ron's. IJah. 
Pocks and Trees. Singapore, Pulaii IJbin (Kunstler) ; Suiigei 
Buliih ; Bukit Timah. Malacca (GritFith, Cuming 315). Selangor, 
Batu Caves. Negri Sembilan, Perhentian Tinggi. Perak (Scor- 
tecliini) Province Welleslevq Bukit Panehiir. Penang, Bukit 
Erskino (Curtis) ; Balik Piiiau (Pidley) ("Wallich. A. ^trapliyUtim 
coll. Porter, no. li)21). Kelantan, Sungei Keteh (Nur). 

var. iatim Dwarf plant 8 in. tali, fertile fronds tripinnate; 
])innae ovate-lanceolate, 3 in. long, 1,5 in. wide; sterile fronds 
simple owite, 3.5 by 1.15. Hab. ikrak, Kinta Kiver (Kunstler 
■411) Ikuiang (Kunstler 1461). 

This has larger pinnae than A. falcatum bit is I tliink nearer 
that than A. niacrophyllum, 

(14) . A. pr^tadoxum Bl. Pil Jav. 119. A. zamioides Hook. 
Sp. Fil. iii. 114. Phizome woody creeping, stout. Stipes not 
tufted, often scaly, 4.5 to 8 in. long, stout. Jronds 12 in. long, 
with 1 to 19 pinnae terminal oblong-rhomlioid large, laterals 
oblong rhomboid subacute to acuminate, kse cuneate 3.25 
to 4 in. long, 1 to 2 in. ^dde, edges entire or very nearly so, some- 
what iieshy. Sori few and . nearly reaching to, midrib, chiefly on 
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the uj>]')or tlirce or four pinnules. Hal), Perak, Biijong Malacca 
(CiirtiB (Kiinstler 71(31:). Penang .(Lorrain, Mactier). 

Laiikawi, Cluiiong .Cava (TianilT 15485). Dislrih, Malay islamis. 

(15). A, perakense Matthew and Clirist, Journ. Linn. Soc. 
x\'xix. 'Ml. Epiphytic; rhizome thick covered with roots. Stipes 
S iii. iong^ black shining: rachis above pale green. E'rond 1*3 in. 
long, 5 ill. wide ; jiinnae coriaceous •(llrmly chartaeeous) numerous 
30 ( lo 30) on each side, 1.5 in. long, '.simply piiinatifid ; auricle 
(luisal upper loie) large, touching the rachis, lobes cuneate, blunt, 
tip erose ; neives raid sori tlabellate. Sori numerous. Jlah. 
Mountains, rrliang, Fraser Fiill (liolttiim). Perak, Tiiaiping 
Hills, (lunoiig Hijau (Matthew). 

(10). A. monanthes Linn. Mant. 130. Elhzome short, 
stout, creeping. Stipes lilack purple 6 to 7 in. long. Ifrond 
iiarrow-linear, (> to 0 in. long, 1.1 in. wide; pinnae about 40 very 
close set, sessile oblong, lower edge straight, tip rounded. Upper 
edge lobed shortlY, lobes rounded, .3 in. long, .12 in. wide. Sori 
elU])tic-linear oin or two on a pinna generally near the lower edge, 
up to 4 on the laver edge and tip. Indnsium rather broad. Hah, 
Moods on high mountains. Pahang, Woods of Teku, Qnncng 
Tahaii at 5500- ft. (Ridley 15990). Distrih, Madeira, Azores, 
Africa, South Anerica and Poljmesia. 

I am quite unable to separate this from typical momnlhes 
in s]iite of its extraordinary distribution. 

(17) . A. leterocarpum Wall. Cat. 218. Rhizome creeping. 
'Stipes rather chstant, slender, dark brown or purple, 6 to 8 in, 
long. Fronds 13 to 24 in. long; pinnae membranous about 40, 
oblong, lower eege entire straight, upper edge and tip many lobed 
segments bilobet. Sori short, broad on the lobes. Ilah, Siingei 
IJjong (Hullcti). Disirlb, India, China, Malaya. 

(18) . A. umlaterale Lam. Encye. ii. 305. A. ifeseckim 
Hook. Syii. Fi. 210'. Rhizome creeping subterranean. Stipes 
ratlier distant, sender or moderately istout, 6 to 9 in. long, black. 
Eh’oiid (3 to 8 in long, 2 to 3 in. wide; pinnae oblong subsessile 
horizontal .5 to 115 in. long, .2 to .4 in. Avide, lower edge straight 

. -or slightly curve(, upper edge bluntly toothed to tip and halfway 
along lower edge, base straight truncate parallel to rachis ; nerves 
simide or forked. Sori oblong, few to ten towards the tip on both 
sides short. Hiu. Common" in Forests. Pahang,' Tahan river; 
Fraser Hill (Holtum). Malacca, Jerani A-yalas (Derry). IVegri 
Sein])ihiii, GunouyAiigsi (Xiir). Selangor, Batii Caves {Yd.r..udum 
Ridley 82SG) ; Scuaugkok Pass; Ginting Bidai (7840 var uthm), 
I'erali, (Jimoiig latu Putih (Wray 1016), Temengoh (Ridley 
1 1228) . Thaipijg H ills. Cottage (Hervey) . Kelantan, Llampong 
Parit (llanift)’. yislrih, Afric^i, India, Malaya, Japan, Polynesia. 

(19) . A. Mangeri Kze. Bot. Zeit. 1848, 176. Rhizome 
, short stout, ereei Stipes crowded 4 to 6 in. long, flattened up- 
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'^vards. Fronds lr2< in. long, 3.5 to 4 in. ^ricle often bulniferoiis at 
ti]); pinnate. Pinnae 1.75 in. long cut to the winged rachis iijto 
about .20 linear lobes ,2 in. long and .05 in. wide, lo\Yest pair 
forked. Sori isolitary on the lobes. Hah. Hill districts in forest. 
Perak, Gunong Inas (Yapp 412) ; Thai ping* Hills (Ivmistler,. 
■\Yray). Venmg Hill (Fox, Yorris). Disfrih. Java, Biimatra, 
Borneo. 

I'ronds 2 to 3 -pinnate. 

(2'0). A» cuneatum Lam. Ihicyc. ii. 309. Stipes tufted 6- 
to 9 in. long, dark brown or black. Fronds 12 to 18 in. long, 4.5- 
in. wide, lanceolate; pinnae lanceolate iabout 40' aemninate stalked ;, 
pinnules obciineate roimded at tip, lowest one loted, upper ones 
simple, all bluntly toothed, :25 in. to .4 in. long, .2- to .25 in., 
wide. Sori 3 to 5 radiating from iDase. Indiisiim rather broad.. 
Ilab, Local in inoirntain forest. Perak, Bnjong Malacca (Eidley 
9546) at SiUO'O ft. alt; Thaiping Hills (Bishop Hose). Distrib, 
Tropics generally. 

var. affine. A. affinis Sw. in Sehracl. Joiirn. 1800, 56. 

Similar to A. cimeatum but the pinnules distint 1.25 in. long 
and cut into ciineate lobes to the rachis, the lobes .4 in. long, .12 
in. wide. Hah. Larut, 2800 to 3500 ft. alt. ( Kiiistler). Dislrib. 
Mascarenes, Ce^don, Borneo, Polynesia. 

I doubt if this is ta.njdhing but a finely mt form of A., 
cuneatum. 

(21) . A. hulbtferum Forst. FL Ins. Aistr. Prod. SO'. 
Stipes tufted 6 to 12 in. long, scaly near the bas« and sometimes- 
hairy. Fronds 1 to 4 ft. long, oblong to ovate lanceolate, 2 to 
3 pinnate; pinnae niany^ often bulbiferous, the la:gest 8 in. long, 

2 in. wide, cut into many lanceolate pinnules of nimerous oblong; 
lobes. Sori about 6, ellipsoid, rather large. Hab. Penang,. 
(Fiance). Distrib. India, Africa, Australia, Yev' Zealand, South 
America. 

A common garden plant probably cultivated only in Penang. 
Yo one else has seen it wild in our area. 

(22) . A. nitidum Sw. Syn. 8-4. 28'0. A .arge tufted fern- 
epiphytic. 'Stipes 12 in. long. Fronds 2 to 3 feet long, 12 in. • 
or more wide bipiirnate, primary pinnae 6 to 9 ii. long, lanceolate 

2 to 3 in. wide cut to rachis into numerous secoidary pinnae with 
numerous fiabellate cuneate or lanceolate pinnule toothed on both 
edges. Sori numerous. Hab. 'Sot rare, on rocks and trees. 
Singapore, Bukit Timah (Wallich 214, A. pulc.elhm). Jobore,. 
Gunong Piilai (Hullett) ; Pulau Tiuman ; Ilalji Seiiawi, Batu 
Pahat (Pddley 10965). Pahang, Tahan ri^ir; Fraser Hill 
(Burkill). Malacca (Cuming 376, Griffith). Selangor, ' Batu 
Caves (Eidley 8144). Perak, Goping (Kunstler 1:32 and 8180 var.. 
obtusatum). Penang (Curtis). . Kelantan, Sumei Keteh (Yur)., 
Distrib. , Indo-Malaya. . . ' 
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Tills very liandsonie fern is very variable in the form of 
pinnules and the amount of cutting. 

A, ^■pathiihium Bak. Ann. B>ot. 8, p. 124. Malacca, according 
to ^'an nostnlieig. J have seen no specuinen, a Sumatran S]'eeies. 

32. Dipiaxium Sw. 

Ferns reseinlding Af^plenkim but the sori are often double, 
-each vith a liinar incliisiimi, one opening interiorly the other 
exteriorly. All tropics, nimieroiis, 

Fronds simple. 

(1) . D. sthsertatum Bl. Enum. p. 1T4, Eliizome long, 
creeping. Stipes slender 4 in. to 9 in. long. Frond inemljranous 
12 to is in. long 1 to 1.5 in. wide narrowed gTacliially at base, 
tip suheaudate, eiges sinuate crenate; nerves fascicled forked, 1 
to 3 of the outer ones bearing linear sori, frequently with double 
indiisia. Uah. Mountain districts. Pahang, Telom (Eidley 
139M) ; Fraser 1111 (Bnrkiil). Selangor, Ginting Bidai. Perak, 
Thaiping Hills 2 to 35'0'0 ft. alt. (Kunstler) ; Bujong Malacca 
(Kunstler 7121) ; Teniengoh (Eidley 14225) Penang, MonioBs 
Eoad (Curtis 5H, Maetier.) Disiril, Java. 

Fronds pinnate. 

(2) . D. chorophylium Bak. Journ. Bot. 1885, p. 1’04. 
Stipes tufted puiesceiit, 6 iu. long. Fronds oblong-lanceolate 
■sinipl}' pinnate 12in. long, 3 in. wide or more, green on both sides, 
rachis jiubescent, lower pair abruptly deflesed. Pinnae about 
20 ou a side closc-set lanceolate sessile acute, erenulate, base auri- 
cled 1.5 to S.5 ir long .5 in. or less wide ; nerres deeply forked. 
-Sori little short if midrib and margin. Ilab. Penang, Penara 
Bukit (Curtis 121). Disirid. Formosa and China. 

Prol^ably a uriety of D. tomentosum. 

(3) . D. pilidum BL Einim. Fil. .Tava. Ho. Ehizome 
siihterrauean Idac. Rtipes distant 12 in. long, rather stout, scaly 
liairy at Ijase. Ponds 1.5 feet long, 12 in. wide simply pinnate 
pale" green when dry ; pinnae lanceolate acuminate minutely 
serrate spinulose, .lase slightly ol)lique 4.5 to 6 in. long, .5 in. 
wide ; nerves corns} euous forked from base. Sori numerous borne 
on the lower sinijn Ijranch. Indusium not double or only rarely 
so. Hal). Singapre, Toas. Pahang, Tahan Eiver (Eidley 2167), 
Bungei Ujcmg (Hdett). I’erak, Plu Temengoh (Eidley 1420©) ; 
Maxwell’s Hill {Elley). Penang, Penara Bukit (Curtis 12u8). 
Dis'lrib. Burma ad Malay isles. 

(4) . D. bsmmeme Bl. Enum. Fil. 191. Ehizome creep- , 
ing. Stipes stoutl2 in. long. Frond simply pinnate 9 to 12 in. 
long. Pinnae ovai-lanceolate acuminate, haw round entire except 
the°serrate tip, 3o 5 on each side with a terminal one 5 to 9 
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in. long, 2.5 in. shortly up to .25 in. petioled, stifr coriaeooiis; 
iierves'piunate, Sori slender irregular very nuinerons, from near 
or at t,lie midrib to near the edge with interspersed sliorter ones. 
Ilah, Cbmimon in forests. Singapore (Hnllett, Lobb). Johore, 
Gnnong Paiitai (Kiinstler, 235). Pahang, Fraser Hill (Holttmn), 
Malacca, xlver Iveroh and Ayer Panas (Eidiey lObSG ). Selangor, 
Gintmo: Peras (Hidley 7031, 783); Menuang basing (KIoss). 
l^erak." Lariit Hills */ Batang Padang; Tbaiphg (Knnstler) ; 
■Waterloo (Curtis 1361). Penang (Maetier, Whillidi 191-). Kelam 
tan, Sungei Keteh (Hiir). iDisirih, India, China, ^lalaya, 
Polynesia 

The pinnae are rather broader in the comnon lowland form 
than in the Indian one. 

Yar. Lobbs^iium Eaeib. Pinnae narrow lanceolate 8 in., 
long, 1 in. wide, strongly serrate, petiole .25 in. long. Hah, 
Mountains at 3000 to lOOO- feet. Selangor, Bnlit lliitii (Pidley 
784.4). Perak, Gimoiig Kerhaii (Eobinsoii). Distrih, Java,. 
Philippines, 

(5) . D, xiphophylium Bak. Chr. Inch 21-1. Stipes stont 
with numerous linear acnminate scales at base over '■% feet talk. 
Frond 2.5 feet long simply pinnate; pinnae lanceolate long 
acuminate sinuate and dentate along edge, has broad or -^ery 
shortly narrowed midrib stout, 9 in. long, 1.2c in. wide, Yeins 
forked from base. Sori broad linear from midrib b edge with s.hort 
intermediate ones from edge inwards. Indusiua narrow linear 
double. Bab, Perak, 3000' feet. Tliai23ing Flilb (Bishop Hose),. 
Distrih, Borneo. 

(6) . D, iarutense Bedd. Handbook Siipp. >. 38. Eliizome 
erect. Stipes crowded 12 in. long. Fronds linear anceolate, 12 in,, 
long, 1.5 to 2 ill. wide broadest at base narrowing to a lo])ed and 
serrate acuminate point, dmjily ’pinnate ; pinnae olong base broad 
truncate and aurieled on upper edge, tip quite round, slightly 
erenate, sub-coriaceous, .75 in. long, .4 in. wide ;Teiiis simple or 
lowest ones forked. Sori lowest one usnally dable, the otliers 
with simple indusiuin reaching from the midril to edge. Hah, 
Perak, Lariit (Hills) ISOO feet alt. (Knnstler 193). 

(7) . D. crenatO'Serratum (Bl) Moore Tii. 121, 325. D, 

porrectum Wall. Cat. 204, Stem erect rathei woody. Stipes 
rather slender 6 to 7 in. long. , Fronds B to lOin. long, simply 
pinnate deltoid oblong; pinnae 1.5 to 3 in. long, 1 to .75 in. wide 
lanceolate, base broad aurieled ahoye, serrate, uerA^^ patent, pinnate 
in^ auricles others forked, Sori on the basal neve Imanch from 
midrib to edge. Indusium double mostly. Hb. Coimnon. in 
woods in rather dry spots. (Singapore, Chan Ch Kang (Eidiey 
4399) ; Carden Jungle ; Holland Eoad (5700). Jdore, Batii Pahat 
(Eidiey 109178); Gnnong Pnlai (3751), MaUea, Batu Tiga 
(Derry 985) ; Ayer Panas (16).;. (Heryey)! Pahang, Talian 
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river (Eiflley). Xogri Seinbilan, Gunong Angsi (Ridle}’- 868); 
riu Benclol (ITolttiini). Pelangor, Semangkok Pass (Piidley 8648). 
Perak, Lai'ut (Ivunstier 22o5) ; TJlu Kal (lOuOS) and Batang 
Padang; Gunong Kerbau 50i(j0 feet (Robinson); Gapis Pass 
(Curtis 1360). Penang "West Hill (Curtis 1000). Kedah Peak 
(Eidely). Dislrih, Malay isles. Native name: Paku Naga. 

(8) . D. japOBicmn Tliimb. FI. Jap. 334. Eliizomo' creeping 
or sub-erect. Stipes up to 18 in. long, pubescent or glabrous. 
Fronds beiPaeeous 8 to 18 in. long, 6 to 8 in. wide, deltoid to 
lanceolate, raeliis and costa more or less woolly. Pinnae 6 to 12 
on cadi side cut half way to a rachis or quite down to it; lo])es 
nearly entire, tip tootlied, round or falcate; nerves pinnate, sori 
from near midrib to near margin. Ilal), Perak, MaxwelPs Hill 
3U'00 feet (Matthew) not -seen. 

(9) . D. sorzogonense PresL Tent 114. Stipes rather stout 
12 in. or more, scaly at base often on rachis. Frond up to 16 
in. long ssiniply pinnate; pinnae numerous sessile or sub-sessile 
oblong lanceolate, G to 8 in. long, 1 to 1.25 in. wide cut down into 
oblong parallel sided blunt iol^es, nearly to base, toothed at the tip 
.16 to .20 in. wide. Sori short radiating from the central con- 
spicuous nervule of the lobe. Hal). Singapore, Selitar (Ridley 
655?) ; Bukit Timah (Kunstler 334). Pahangj Tahan River. 
Malacca (Maingay). Selangor, Kwang (Ridley 3432). Perak, 
Ivinta (Knnstler 7151); Gunong Ilijau (Matthew). Penang 
(Lady Dalliousie, Fliillett) (Wallieh Asplenium parallelum) . 

Yar. major Bedd. HaiidbooK Supp. 40. Stipes 2.5 feet long. 
Fronds 4 to 6 feet. Pinnae coriaceous 1 foot long, 2 to 2.5 in. 
wide or less, lobes cut Aowii nearly to base, oblong linear, toothed 
the whole length. Hab. Mountains. Paliang, Gunong Tahan 
(Ridley 15991). Perak, Gunong Bubu (Kunstler 7403). 

(10) . D. prescottianum Wail. Cat. 235, resembles /?. 
sylvaiicum- but tlie frond is smaller, the pinnae narrow lanceolate 
acuminate hardly lobed except -at the base, where there are 2 or- 
3 distinct rounded lobes; petioles rather long. Ilab. Singapore 
(Wallieh 235) ; Kranji (Murton). Penang (Norris). 

(11) . D. tomentosum Hook, Syn. Fil. p, 234. Tufted fern 
with short stout stem. Stipes 4 to 5 in. long, dark brown slender. 
Fronds deltoid lanceolate 6 to 9 in. long. Pinnae 1.5 to 2.5 in. 
long, lower pair deflexed, .25 to .3 in. wide, narrow oblong often 
falcate, base truncate aurieled above, edge erenulate serrate to 
shortly lobed often half way to rachis, sub-coriaceous, main 
rachis pubescent and iiervules beneath hairy, pinnate 3 to 4 on each 
side. Sori long. Hab. Common in lowland forest. Singapore,. 
Bukit Timah. Malacca (Griffith, Maingay). Negri Sembiian,. 
Bukit Sulu (Caiitle}’') ; Gunong Tampin (Holttum). Selangnr, 
Labu river; Petaling; Menuang Casing (Kloss). Perak, Thaiping 


Guiioiig' Lias 40'00 feet alt (Yapp): Go])ijig (Kiiiisiler 
G-^S). Penang, Peiiara Bnkit (Curtis 1267). Dhlrib, Ihirmalg 
l\'[alay isles. 

1). iomeniomm varies a little in the cutting of tiie ]>innae. 
I found a, fonii on the Thaiping liills, Perak vrlrh tlie lobes cut 
narrow lijicar-ohlong to the midrib in the lower pinnae (iso. 
11428). 

(12) . D. speciosi^m BL Eniiin. 193. Stem erect ])rojod:rng 
a])Ove' groinid level. Sti])es tufted 12 in. long from a stout woody 
rhizome with ninneroiis scales at the base. Frond 1 to 2 feet long 
simph^ pinnate; pinnae 9 in. long, .15 in. wide, laiieeoiate with 
a lojig serrate point, lobes oblong ronndefl,.ent afamt half way down, 
.25 in. wide. Sori rather diort radiating on the pinnaLe nerves. 
Tfah. Common in woods. Singapore, Keservoir IVoods (ILdley 
12562) ; Tanglin (Miirton) ; Serangoon Road (Ridlev 8937). 
Johore, Cniiong Piilai (Ridley 12130) ; Gimong Lambak f Holttum 

,9386). Pahang, Fraser Hill (Bnrkill). ifalacea (Maingay, 
■Cuming 390) ; Mount Ophir (WighPs Herb.) ; Ayer Panas (Derry). 
Selangor, Batu Caves. Bindings, Gunong Tungul (Ridley 7271). 
Penang (Waliich A. acuminatum)- Kedah Peak (Ridley 5166). 
Disfrib. India, Native name: Paku Kijang. 

Referred by Clarke to D. sijlvaticuni as a form and perhaps 
it is. This set of Dlplazium is very difScult to break up, 

(13) . Z). latifoUum Don. Prod. FI. Xep. 8. Stem oreet 
stout; petiole long. Frond bipinnate, 6 to 8 feet long, 3 to 4 feet 
•wide. Pinnae (secondary) lanceolate acuminate 3.5 rip long, 1 in. 
wide cut down about half way into oblong blunt lobes, more or less 
crenate or serrate. Sori narrow Bab. Mountains. Malacca 
(Griillth). 'Selangor, Batu Caves (Matthew); Rawang (Ridley 
7843); Semangkok Pass (8652). Perak, Gopi ng (Kiinstler 435) 
and Ulu Korliug (8797) ; Gunong Bubu (8420) ; Gunong Iverbau 
(Robinson); I4u Temengoh (R^idley 12411). Distrib- India, 
Malaya, Australia, 

AYung plants have often simply pinnate leaves and then can 
hardly lie se])arated from I>. sylvaiicum. 

(14) , D, asperum BL Enum. 195. sStem 4 to 16 in. tall, 
3 to 4 in. through- Stipes with dense brown fibrillose scales at 
top. Stipes 12 in. long. Fronds 3 to 4 feet long, 2 feet wide 
hi])iimate with 8 to 9 primary pinnae ; isecondary pinnae 2 to 4 in. 
long ol)long cut down nearly to rachis, lobes .25 in. long, .12 in. 
wide numerous tip serrate; nerves about 6; vsori in 2 o])Iique rows. 
Bab. Hill forest by streams, Pahang, Telom (Ridley 13978) ; 
Kwala Tahan (2400); Fraser Hill (Eurkiil and Holttum 8844)1 
Malacca (ITervey). Kegri Senibilan, Gunong Angsi (Kiir). 
Perak, Hlu Temengoh ( Ridley 14206) - TTlu Bubong (Kunstler 
10849) and Goping (534), ’ Penang, Balifc Pulau (Curtis)* 
IJisiriL India, Malaya. 
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33. Anisogonium Presl. 

Tufted ferns. Leaves eiifcire or pinnate ; nerves anastomosing 
Sori roscmljling those of Diplazlu-m, Species about 10'; Tropical 
Asia. , 

(1) . A. cordHoHum Mett. Fil. Flort. Lips. p. LI; t, 12; 
f. 6. Fronds entire oblong ovate cordate, coriaceous or pinnate with 
5 lobes, the top one much tlie largest; lobes narrowed at the base 
tip acuminate; S in. long, 4 in. wide, or in pinnate form 6 in. 
long, 2 in. wide. Stipes a])oiit 9 in. long. FTerves close very 
numerous anastomosing coi‘>ioiisl3" on the edge. Sori long narrow 
very abundant reaching nearly to the edge. Hah. Common in 
the south. Low country to 4S0'O ft. (Singapore; Bukit Timah (Eidlev 
oS67). Selangor, Ivnala Lumpur. Xegri Sem])ilan; Kiipayiang 
(Cantley). Perak; Thaiping Hills (Herve}"; Murton) ; Giinoug 
Inas 4800 feet (Yapp) ; iBatang I'adang District (Kunstler 7SG9). 
Penang (Xorris, IVallich) ; Penara Bukit (Curtis). Distrib.. 
Malay islands; Naiive name: Paku Tunjok Langit. 

(2) . A. lineolatum Mett. Fil. Hort. Lips. 74; t. 11; i. 5. 
Stipe stout , scaly beloW; 6 to 9 in. long. Frond pinnate (rarely 
simple) pinnules 10' to 12 coriaceous; ovate lanceolate acuminate 
sessile, base rounded or very slightly narrowed, terminal one 
largest; 4 to 6 in. long, 1.25 to 2 in. wide often bulbilliferous 
at the base of pinnules; nerves in clusters of 4 to 8 numerous. 
Sori numerous irregular to near the edge. IJab. Hot rare; in 
wet mountain woods in nortli chiefly. Pahang, Fraser Hill 
(Biirkill and Holttum 8799). Perak, Thaiping Hills (ICunstler- 
2160; 2165; 6274) ; Gunong Batu Putih (Ivunstler 8026) ; Gunong 
Inas 4600 feet (Yapp) ; itlu Teinengoh (Eidley 14229). Penang 
Hill (Lorraine, lliillett), Distrih, Malay islands. 

Eeeorded in books from Malacca but I have never seen it from 
there. 

(3) . A, decjussatsim Presl. Tent. Pterid. 115. A fine big 
feru. Stipes stout muricate. Fronds 2 to 4 feet long v/ith 
numerous pinnae about 12 in. long and 3 in. wide, oblong, lobed 
witli short round lobes ; nerves conspicuously pinnate with about 
8 pairs of very narrow linear sori. HaJ), Mountain forests, local. 
Pahang; Telom (Eidie^^ 13970). Perak, Thaiping Flills at 5000' 
feet (Curtis 1359) BirelPs Hill (Day) and Gunong Ilijau. 

(4) . A, heteropMebium Mett. Flook, Syn. Fil. p. 243, 
Stipes grey usually scaly all over. Fronds 12 to 18 in. long, 8 to 9" 
in. broad ; pinnae opposite 6 to 8 pairs, terminal portion pinnatifid 
lower ones S to 4 in. long, edge undulate or shortly lobed, tip 
acute, base broad .sessile on rachis and often decurrent, thin her- 
baceous; veiins pinnate anastomosing towards the lower part. Sori 
copious short oblong. Ilal). Pahang, Telom >(Eidley 13971),. 
Disirib. India, and China. 
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(5). A. esculentum PresL EeL Hacnk. i, p. 45, Tufted 
plant \rith short stout stem,. Fronds bipiiinate ratlier iiaecid, 3 
to 4 feet iong^ lov/er pinnae 12 to IS in. long, 6 to S in. wide, 
piniiiijes ohlong acuminate asiiailowly lobed on edge, base truncate, 
3.;) in. loiig .4 im ^vide; nerves fine much pinnate, f to 10 on a 
lobe, with short sori on all the lateral veiiiiets. Tlab> fonrioon in 
dainj) woods and in open country hy water courses. ;.Singapere, 
very abundant in ditches, Bukit Tiinali Eoad. Pahang, Pulaii 
.4Jariis, Pahang river (Eidley). Selangor, Diisun Tiia (Eidlej 
PSO;]). Ixegri Sembilan, Seremban. Perak (Scortecinni). 
Xelantaii, Kwala Limau . Nipis ( Niir). Setni, Ea;jah VUmg 
(Eidley 14'759). Distrib. India, Malaya, C’hina. Xaili'G nwmc: 
Paku Anjing; Use. Valued as a pot-herb. 

34. fiemidictyiim PresL 

Eesembles Asiilcnkim /Imi the veins anastomose only close to 
the edge. Species 2 Asiatic. 

(1). H. Fmlaysomanum ILook. Syn. Fil. 245. Fern with 
the habit and appearance of Aspleniiim macro phylhim. Stipes 6 
to 9 in. long, frond 12 in. long, 6 to 8 in. wide oeeasionally siiiipie 
and entire: pinnae 2 to G opposite pairs, 4 to 8 in. long, lanceolate, 
very acuminate; base long narrowed petioluled, texture leathery; 
veins llabellate very oblique anastomosing at edge. Sori very 
oblique, 1.5 to 2 in. long. Hah. Penang (Waliicli 191 Herb. 
Hook.) Perak (simple form) (Scortechini). Distrib. Bengal, 
•Assam. 

ASPIDTEAE. 

35. Phegopteris Fee. 

Ferns with the Imbit of Lastraea^ but with no indusiirm. 
Fronds simply pinnate to decompound. -Sori round usually medial 
on the veins. Tropics and temperate regions numerous. 

Both the 2 species given below may prove to be Laslreas, Bed- 
dome says of Kingii ^Tt may be a Lastrea;’ but he has not been 
ab.le to Hud indusia, and Wright thinks he can see iiidusia on ray 
specimen from Telom. The presence of an iudusiimi wnuld piit 
tiiem ill Lasirea. 

(1). P. Kmgi Bedd. Handbook Supp. 84. Fronds large 
tripiiinate quadiu-pinnatifid. Stipes stout scaly at base juinme l’5 
ft. long, rather remote; secondary pinnae sub-remote in pairs, 4 to 
G in. long, lanceolate acuminate, cut down to the raehis or nearly 
so into oblong or obovate oblong broad-based blunt lobes, ratlier 
deeply acutely lobulate, about .5 in. long, ,25 in. wide, midrib 
sparsely hairy; veins forked. Sori medial at the fork. Huh. 
Mountains at lOOO to 150'0 feet. Perak, Larut (Kunstler)* Dis- 
tV'lb. Ja\'a, 
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(•?). P. laserpitnfaVm Seort. in Bedd. Journ. But. 25 (ISSv) 
r,2l. bter.i slinj-t ascending. Stipes tufted, 12 to 16 in. long, 
sltuidcr scaly towni'ds base. Proiids tri-pinuhte deltoid-ovate, irl 
in. long, G ip., uide; pinnae lower, 4 to 6 in. long, 2 to 3 in. wide; 
scfuiKlarv pinnae 1 to 2 in. lotig, .75 to 1 in. wide, pinnules ovate 
ohleiyg round, .3 to .6 in. long, obliquepv truncate unequal at base. 
\ enis piiiniLie in each lobule. Sori tenniiial fairly large one or two 
on ll'.e lowc's! Mcnlct cif the lolie. Hah. iMountaiti forests rare. 
Perak (Scortechhii). Pahang, Telom {Kidlej- ) ,; Fraser Hill -lObO 
to 1310 feet (Burkill and Holtluin S'lSS). 

Excluded Species 

P. appendicalaht (Wall. Peiumg Xo. 3-19) firlo EG.-eiiborg. 
Tb.o PeiicUig- jilaiit in lUnd), Wall, is a Yeplirodium. 

P. enihcsrcns iSin. Hist. FiL 233. There are two slieets in 
Ilcrl). Kevd w^r-tton up Malacca (XTriffitli)^^ much resenibliiig 
some from Misbmee (Griffith). I have seen no more of this 
plant from the i^Ialay Peninsula and presume tliar the specimeus 
are wrongly localised. 

36. Dictyopteris Presl. 

Ferns with the haliit of Aspidium hut no indnsinm. Frond 
broad simply pinnate or palmate; veins copiously anastomosing with 
-or without free veinlets. Distrih, Inclo-M-alaya. Ohrishensen puts 
tliein under Aspidium, 

(1) . D. Barberi Ilooh, Sp. FiL v. p, 100. Stipes tufted^, 

6 to 12 in. long, slightly scaly lat the base. Fronds palmately 
lobed or pinnate with a large acuminate terminal segment; piirnae 
1 to 4 pairs, oblong-lanceolate 4 to 6 in. long, 1 in. wide, entire 
to widel}^ creiiulato, lowest pair witii a long lanceolate lobe from 
base on lower edge sub coriaceous ; areoles large and regular, many 
free veinlets. Sori al)nndant, chiefly in 2 rows along the veinlets 
-and on the tips of free veinlets. Ilah. Common in Avoods in the 
south. S!nga])ore, Bukit Timah (Murto]i). Selangor, Pawaiig, 
Penang ( Wal 1 ich, Seemann ) . 

(2) . D. difiornns Moore Ind. 90. ]), irregularis PrcsI. 

Hook. Sp. Fii. V. 101. Big phmt with tufted stout stip(‘s on an 
ascamdijig caaidt'x. ^Slipes 4 in. to 1.5 foot long with black setaceous 
scales at the base. Fronds subcoriaceous pinnate. Pinnae 
numerous 0 to 12 in. long, 1 to 3 in. wide, shortly petiolate, olilong 
acuminate, lowest pair unequally bilobed. All more or ](\ss deeply 
lolled to witliin .25 in. from midrib, lolx?s blunt or acuminate, 
entire to erenulate serrate at tip. Veins anastomosing copiously 
fonning long areoles with free veins. Sori dorsal on the veinlets, 
3 *arely on free ones, copious. IJah. Forests, common. Singapore, 
Bulut Timah (Miirton, Horris). Malacca (Hervey, Griffith). Pa- 
hang, Tanjong Aiitan, Pahang river. Negri Sembilan, Serembaii 
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(Cantler). Selangor, Semaiigkok Pass. Perak _( Scortoeliini ) . 
reiiai]g"(Madngay). P-isinS. Burma, Malaya. Kutive name. Paku 

'Siar..." ^ 

(3) D. subdecurreiis r. A., Ym J^o^ieri\^‘evg, ‘Malayan Ferns, 
p. 3.14. Sti])es dark red bro^ni, naiked. Fronds 20 in. loug\ Id in. 
AV'ido, elliptic pinnate, ^pinnae 5 p^air.==, lowest pair stalked deltoidi, 
aciiniinate obliquely lanceolate forked at base below, terminal pinna 
large rhomboid, base narrowed^ trilobed, lowest lobes large, central 
lobe trilobed, a large central ovate part and 2 .small lateral Icdics. 
Areolae large with rarely a few free veiiilets. Sori in 2 to 4 rows 
between the main x elm.'’ 11 ah. Singapore, according to PiORe.n])erg. 
I have not seen it. 

37. Stegnogramme Bl. 

Terrestrial fern; rhizome sliQi’t, stout. Stipes long. Fronds 
pinnate, lobes of sterile fronds broader than those of fertile frcrntls; 
veins parallel running to margin, ^'eilllets of contiguous groups 
uniting. Sori linear-oblong. Species 3. Malaya, Polynesia. 

Eesembles Goniopteris except for its linear sori. 

(1) S. aspidioldes Hook. Sp. Fil. v. 150. Stipes 18 in. long, 
stout. .Fronds hairy on both sides especially on the veins; raehis 
Iiairy; pinnae oldong or ovate lanceolate, subacute, base broad 
dentate, sterile ones 2 in. long, .75 in. wide, fertile ones 1 in. long 
.5 in. wide, veins 5 to 6 pairs, 2 to 5 lower ones united with an 
excurrent spurious vein reaching to the sinus. Sori on all the 
veinlets linear oblong. Hal). Mountain fo.rests. Perak (Scorte- 
chini) ; Kinta (Kunstler) Bidrib. India and Java. 

(2) S. Lobbtatta Hook. Sm. Hist. Fil. 15,2. Ehizome short? 
moderately thick. Stipes approximate rather stout, black 4 to 8 
in. long. Fronds lanceolate long acuminate at ]>oth ends, o to 11 in. 
long, 1 in,^ wide stiffly coriaceous, veins parallel ascending .simple 
or forked inarching at the tip near the margin. Sori on all the 
veins nearly to margin. IlaJb. Mountains, Johor, Giinong Pantai 
(Kunstler). Perak (Kunstler). 

38. Menisciuni Sehreb. 

Terrestrial ferns, with pinnate (or simple) fronds rather thin, 
mcmbranaceouB-eoriaceous, veins pinnate, veirdets numerous oippo- 
site ones uniting at an angle or in an are emitting a free or 
continuous veinlet from the angle. Sori oblong or linear short on 
the transverse connivent veinlets. Species about 2t0. Tro])if\^. 

This only differs from Ooniopteris in the shape of the sori, 
and is put by Christensen under Bryopieris (Nephr odium). 

(1). M. triphyllam Syn. Fil. 19, 206. Ehizome long creep- 
ing, slender with chestnut lanceolate acuminate scales persisting 
only at tips, rest of rhizome sparsely hairy. Stipes slender, 1 in.. 
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apart, sparsel}- hairy G to 12 in, long, shorter in sterile fronds. 
Fronds menihranons, with 3 or o pinnaG at the top ohlong 

lanceolate repand, Ijase broad very shortly cuneate, tip long acnmi- 
iiade, terminal one 4 to 6 in. long, .'75 to 1.5 in. wide, laterals 
hardly Iialf as la.rge shortly stalked, fertile ones usually narrower, 
midrib ami oftcai the Ycins pubescent beneath, veins slender 
iiimieroiis iiexiioiis, veiiilets forming an arch. Sori in a curve, 
very numerous. Eah. Pi muddy ditches and on muddy stream- 
lianks, common, Singapore (Lobli) ; Macpherson lload (Jiidiey). 
Joliur, Foot of Giinong F'lilai (Matthew)-. Pahang, Tahan river. 
Malacca (Mainga^d. Prank, banks of Kerling river (I\ mistier) ■; 
S iingka i (Ivuiistler) . Dlstrih. In do-Malaya, China. 

(2). M. saticifollum Wall. Cat. 03. Ehizome stout woodtn 
Stipes approximate, stout, 12- to 18 in. long thickened -with black 
liiiOar acuminate scales at base. Fhniids 12 to 18 in. or more 
long, pinnae iinnierous. rather distant .75 to 1.5 in. apart, 4 to 
8 ill. long, .25 to .75 in. wide, narrow lanceolate, long acuminate 
below long narrowed to the base, edge entire or slightly sinuate, 
thinly coriaceous, veins oblique .1 in. lapart, veinlets formioiig 
arches. Sori curved oblong, very numerous about C between, each 
pair of veins, Sal. On rocks in streams, Singapore, Selitar 
(Bishop Hose). Selangor, IIlii Gomliak (Eidley). Perak, MaxwelFs 
Hill and Eemas Eiver (M^atthew) ; Larut Hills (Kuiistler) ; TJIu 
Buboiig (Kuiistler). Penang (AVallich, Norris); Ayer Ilitam, a 
dwarf form, 7 in. tall (Curtis) Distrib. Borneo. 

39. Dipteris Eeinwdt. 

Terrestrial ferns often growing in great masses. Ehizome 
slender long, creeping. Stipes long, di-stant. Fronds flabellate in 
two halves deeply lobed, veins numerous with many areoiles, with 
free or netted veinlets. Sori numerous small scattered or in a 
single row near the midrib. Species o. Tropical Afeia. 

(1). D. conjugsita Eeinw. S^dl. PI. ii. 3. 14 Sorsfieldii 
Bold. F.B.L t. 321. FTook. S]). Fil. v. 99. Ehizome long, thick, 
woody covered with dark red to black subulate scales. Stipes 1.5 
in. a.part, 3 to 5 feet long, smooth. Frond 1 to 3 feet long and 
broader, subcoriuccoiis glaucous beneath, strongl}?" veined, lobes 
l)road lanceolate acuminate, 1.5 nij. wide, cut half way clown^ 
cliehotomously ; areoles very numerous. Sori minute scattered very 
tiiimerous. Sab. On sea coast banks and rocks, and on mountains 
at 2500 ft. to 5000 ft., in great masses. Singapore Harbour; 
Kranji (Eiclley); Puhiu Tekong. Johor, Cmiong Pmifai; Gimong 
Pulai. Pahaj}g, Tahan river and Gunong Tahan to 3'0()0 ft. ait. 
Malacca, Mount Opliir (Derry), Selangor, Semangkok Pass. 
Perak, MaxwelFs Hill; Gunong hias (Yapp). Penang Flill. Kedah 
Peak. IJisirlb. Malay isles to Polynesia. 
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(3) D. Lobblana Hook. Sp. Fil. v. 100. Ehizome thick,, 
scales as in coujiif/aia. Stipes 1 in. apart, 13 to 18 in. tall, smooth. 
Fronds 7 in. long and wide, deeply cut into narrow linear 
acuminate lobes, .1 in. wide, 6 in. long, sulicoriaceous. Veins con- 
spicuous parallel, with large soriferous areoles near niidril), the 
other veinlcts forming smafl areoles with free veinlets. Sori one, 
rarely 2 in areole.s next the midrib, forming a row on encF, side. 
Eab^ Mountains 2000 ft. upw'ards. Johor, Ounong Pantai, 
Clunoug Pnlai (lilniton); Sungei Berhidong (Holttimi). Pahang, 
Kwala' Pahang. Malacca, Mount Ophir (all collectors). Perak, 
MaxwelFs Hill above Waterfall (Matthew) ; Bujong hlalaoca. 
Kedah Peak. 

var. binerve Bidl. Lobes of frond broader, .25 in. wide, 
with 2 midribs, running nearly to top and only cut halfway. 
Pahang, rocks in the Teku river, Gnnoiig Tahan at 5500 ft. alt.. 
(Eidley). 

, I have seen nothing like this anywhere else. 

40. Oleandra Gav. 

Ehizome long creeping scaly. Fronds lanceolate entire on 
short jointed stipes; veinlets numerous parallel, fine. Sori romid 
in a row on each side of the midrib. Indusium reniform. Sjjecies 
I'O all tropical. 

(1) O. aerUforatis Car. Annal. Kat. Hist. i. 115. Hook, 
Fil. Exot. t. 58. Branches long woody scaly, .15 in. through, 
erect. Stipes .1 in. long woody. Fronds lanceolate-oblong caudate, 
base narrowed thinly coriaceous . in wdioiis at the branch ends, 4 
to 8 in. long, .5 to 1.5 in.; wide; veinlets very numerous. Sori close 
to midrib. Rah. Mountains, terrestrial or epiphytic 3000 feet 
and upwards. Johor, Gunong Belumut (Holttuin). Malacca, 
Mount Ophir (Griffith and aE collectors). Selangor, Bukit Hitam; 
TTnlii S'eniangkok. Perak, ITlu Batang Padang (W'rav) ; Thai],idiig 
Hills, Cottage (Hervey) ; Gunong Inas (Yapp) : Guimng Kerbau 
(Bobinson). Kedah Peak, forming dense thickets " (Eidley, 
Eohin.son). Penang (Horris). Lankawi (Curlis). Bin! rib. imlia, 
and Central America. 

(2) O. musi folia Presl. Epimel 42. Stems long creeping 
covered wdth long acuminate brown scales. Stipes 1 to'2 in. long, 
slender. Fronds single, oblong linear acuminate, base narrowed or 
rounded, thinner than in 0. neniformift 12 to 20 in. long, 1..5 in. 
wide. Sori in 2 rows along but a short distance from the midrib. 
Rah. Mountains, Pahang, Onnong Tahan (.Hajiilf). Perak 
(Scorteehini). Distrih. India, Malajm. 

(3) O. iSm. Journ. Bot. 3, 413. Ehizome slender, 

creeping and branching with brown acuminate scales. Stipes 
distant, slender 4 in. long. , Fronds lanceolate acuminate, base 
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■jrradiiahy narrower], rather firmly membranon.'? ])ubeaeent villous 
OR the veinlets and midrib. Sori large close to the midrib. Hoi, 
Kedali ]\‘ak (Eidley). Dislrib, Biirmah^ China, Pliiiijipijies. 


41. Neplirolepis Schott. 

Ehizome generally creeping, slender. Stipes slender. Fronds 
long narrow simply jiinnate; ])innat^ lanceolate acuminate articulate 
at ])ase, with otten white chalky dots above, veins forked, free 
clavate. Sori round from the upper branch of a vein, near the 
edge. Indnsium renilonii or round. Species M, tro])ics of the 
v/liole world, 

fl) N> folia Christ, Farnk. der Erde 291, fig. 90d', r, s 
and y. Lindsaya lamifjivasa Hook. Bale. S^ni. Fil. 109. .Rhkome 
creeping stout long, CMjvered with scales. Stipes 2 to 6 in. ])endent. 
Fnnids 2 feet or more long pendent, simply pinnate; pinnae olilong 
hhmt to linear, base broad thin coriaceous deciduous, 1 to 1:5 in. 
long, .25 in. wide. Sori in a line along each edge. Hal, On 
trees cliiefly near the sea. Singapore, Jurong; Eajaii (Ridley 
0553). Perak (Scorteehini). Penang (Wallich). Disirih- Afrkai 
•and Islands, Tavoy, Lalman, Australia. Polynesia. 

(2) TV. acuminata Kuhn. 4\nn, Mus. Bot, Lugd. Bat. iv. 
286. A. clnvallioidefi Kze Eae. Fl. Buit i. 292. Hook. Syn. Fil. 
302. Ehizome ishort. Stipes 12 in. long, stout, scurfy. Fronds 
2 to 3 feet long; pinnae distant, sterile thinily coriaceous, lanceolate 
acuminate at base of frond, base ciineate, edge serrate, 6 in. long, 
.6 in. wide; fertile pinnae narrower, .25 in. wide, terminal, serrate 
more deeply. Sori one at the end of each tooth, involucre reniform. 
Hal, Mountains at 2000 to 5000 feet ait., Selangor, Biikit Tlitam; 
Guiiong Mengkiiang Lebah (Eobinson). Perak, Thaiping Hills 
(Scorteehini, Knnstler) ; Gunong iverbau (Eobinson). Disfnh, 
Java, 

(3F N, Mrsutuia Prcsl. Tent. 19. Ehizcano erect densely 
clothed with dark appressed scales, stoloniferous. Stipes tufted, 
glabrescent. Frombs ]S in. long, 3.5 in. wide; pinnae close, not 
imbricate, .25 in. wide, linear acute ereniilate, base broad, rounded 
below, anricled above, sub-coriaceous densely clothed with woolly 
re-d-broivn scales. Sori sub-marginal, close. Indusium often or- 
])icular. Hah, (>pon wood. Singapore, Tanglin. Johor, Ihdai 
dua Abis (Burkili). Selangor, Ivwala Lumpur. [)i.s!rib. All 
tropics. 

(4). N, cordiiolia Ijinn. Sp. PL 1549 (Polypodium) Presl. 
Tent. 19. A. iiilcrosa liook. Sp. Fil. iv. 1,51. Stem siib-ereel:, tlie 
fibres tuberous. Stipes tufted, wdry, 1 to 4 in. long. Fronds 2 
feet long or less, subeoriaceous ; pinnae numerous crowded, often 
imbricate, 1 to 1.5 in. long, .5 to .6 in. wide, blunt, edge slightly 
crenale or entire, lower side round or cordate^ upper auricled at 
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base, raelds scaly. Sori aboiit lialf way between the midrib and 
edge. Indnsinm persistent, reniforin. Mah, Pahang, Guiiong 
ibalian (Hanift). Selangor, Batn Caves (iratthew). 

(r»). N. voiubUh Sm. Jonrn. Bot. iii. 113. T. ra^'^iconf^ 
Kuhn. Ann. -\fus. Bot. Lngcl. Bat. iv. 285. Pihizome elinibiiig up 
to 30 feet, with scales on the branches where the slender stipes rise 
and often on the stipes. Fronds 6 to v in. to 12 in. long; piiinae 
shnile o])long round at tip, ba-se bread, truncate, shortly aiiriclod. 
a])ove, entire or erenidate, .5 in. loiig^ .25 in. wide; fertile 'pinnae 
as in emliaia but smaller, 1.25 in. long, .2 in. wide, stiff coxiaeeous. 
Sori close to margin. Hah, Climbing on trees in damp spots, 
not rare. Singapore, Boebore ; Simgei 31orai. dohor. Tanjong 
Kupang. i^Ealacea, Ayer Kerch; Jus (Goodenmigb) : I'ioiiiit Ophir 
(Gniffilii). Perak, Batu Kurau. Dinclings, Pulaii iSenibiian. 
dhlnggHnn, Biindi (Rostados). T.ankawi, l\wah C'nrtisk 
Biirniah, Borneo. Nailve names: Pakn Baging; Pakii Eaeha; Pakii 
Nirah, ikiku Xii^gek, 

(6). N, acuia Presl Tent. TO. Hook. Sp. Fil. iv. 153. An 
Mserrata Schott Gen. Fil. t. 3. Rhizome short, tufted. Stipes 6 
to 8 in. long; pinnae lanceolate acuminate crenulate, base cuneate, 
hairy when young, glabrous when adult, coriaceous, 8 in. long^ 1.2 
in. wide. Sori in a line some way from the margin. Iiulusiiim 
reniform to sub-orbicular. Hah. Open tvoods, not rare. Singa- 
pore (Schoraburgh). Johor, Tanjong Kupang. Pahang, Tahan 
river. i^Falacea in wet grass, Pulan Jawa (Griffitli). Selangoiv 
Batu Clives. IXrak (IVray and Kunstlor). Penang, a crested form 
(Alactier). Disirih, Africa, India. 

(T). exaliata Schott. Gan. Fil. t. 3. Rhizome suh-ereet. 
Stipes tufted, -i to 6 in. long. Fronds nj) to 3 f!?et long; f)innae 
close linear lanceolate acuminate or acute, edge crenulate or entire, 
base truncate, with a short narrow auricle above and a smaller 
rounded one beneath, 2 to 3 in. long, .25 to .5 in. wide, tliiniy * 
coriaceous. Sori along the edges. Indnsimn persistent, reniform. 
Hob. Very coninion in all our open country, from Singapore to 
Penang. 

A curious crested form was also met with in Kwala Lumpur. 
Disirih. AAarly the whole world. Native name: Pakii Ibnang. 

(8). N. ramosa Moore Ind. 102. Rhizome slender 

long creeping. Stipes short scattered articulate. Fronds up to 12 
in. long, 1 to 3 in. wide; pinnae .5 to 1.5 in. long, to .5 in. 
wide, slightly crenate, base cuiieate, upper edge auricied, lower 
oblique papery, raehis villous as is "whole pinaia when young. Sori 
near the edge. Indusium cordate. Hah, Climbing on trees, rare. 
Selangor, Batu Caves (Matthew’). Disirih, Africa, Ceylon, 
Philippines, Christmas island, Australasia. 

Separated under the genus Arihropteris Sm., on account of its 
articulated stipes. 
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42. Cyclopeltis Sm. 

Tihizoine rlec'urn1;ont. Stipes not articulate. Fronds pinnate^ 
;pinua(‘ articailate to raeliis^ veins free, forked or hraiiched. Bovi 
dorsal or teriiiijial round in 1 to 4 rows on each side of the niidril). 
jiidnsiurn p-eltate. Two species; Inclo-Malaya, 4’rop. America. 

(1). C. seiiiicordata J. Sm. Bot. Mag. 72, Comp. 36. Poly- 
sl/iclniui senikorclafAim Sw. Syn. Fil, p. 45. Stipes fairly stout, 
Fcaly at l)ase, 12 to IS in. long. Frond simply pinnate, 2 to 3 feet 
long: pinnae nearly entire oblong acuminate, base cordate or trun- 
cate iirmly herbaceous, 4 to 5.5 iiii. long, .4 to 1 in. wide, sessile; 
nerves very numerous, pinnate. Sori small in 3 rows, inner line 
close to midrib regular, the others rather scattered. J/a5. Pahang, 
Tanjong ^\ntan, Pahang river (Eidley)i. Perak, Kwala Dipang 
■{Knnstler S.2S2); Lenggc.ng (Eidley 14212); Kamuning (Eidley 
11892). Disirih. Burmah, Malay isles, S. America. 

Ill our form the raehis is usually very hairy. 

43. Polystichum Bath. 

Pinnate or bi-pinnate tufted ferns generally coriaceous, nerves 
all free. Sori sub-globose, dorsal or terminal on the neiuiiles. 
Indusium orbicular fixed by centre. Distrib* Whole world. 

(1) P. btarlstaium iJoorc Tnd. 86. P. aculeatum Sw. var. 
hiaridalum Bedel. Tufted feins. Stipes 6 to 12 in. long, scaly 
■and fihrilled below and sometimes all through. Fronds large, ovate 
lanceolate bi-pinnate, coriaceous; pinnae lanceolate, pinnules oblong 
falcate sparingly serrate or spinulose. Sori generally along edge. 
Ilah, Local on rocks at 2000 to 3000 feet alt. Perak, Thaiping 
Hills (Ivunstler 0258). Penang above Eichniond Pool. Distrib* 
India, Ceylon. Of species whole world. 

(2) . P. arlstatum Presl. Tent. 83. Eliizonie creeping, 
densely (M.)Vt‘u*d as are stipes wdtli red scale hair. Stipes 6 to 12 in, 
long. Frond eoriaetxms deltoid 6 in. long, 5 in. wide; ])iiinae 
with a tendency to become hipiirnate, pinnules isub-rhoinboidal 
narrowed to ])ase. lowest ones .5 in. long, lobes toothed, not aristate 
in onr plant. Jfah. Bare in nioimtains, Pahang, Gunong Talian 
(Eidley 1596G). Disirib. South India, C'ejdon, Burma, Malay 
isles, China. 

Very dilferent from inany plants included under this name, 
but I find similar forms from Borneo. 

(3) . P. imdseaefoiwm Seort. mss. 'Oaiidex short. 
Stipes 1 in. long or less tufted with thin lanceolate setaceous 
caudate coppery sca]c.s crowded at base, sparse on raehis. Fronds 6 
in. long, pinnate; piimae coriaceous obliquely ovoid, blunt, entire, 
upper ])asai angle ])rolonged, rounded, lower edge curved or nearly 
straight, base cimeate .4 in. long, .25 in. wdde, ribbed when dry. 
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Islam Tein ])reaking before the edge; yeinlets forked straight not 
ajjastornosing. Sori on the tips close to the, edge about 12. J-lnh. 
Perak, ( Seorieeliini) , Ivelantan^ Gna Keiiak, Snngei Koteli (Xur). 

XV'ro* Pol j/sH chum aunciPaium var. caespifosiUN , bat tlie 
piiiniao entire, short, ronncl blunt. 

44. Did'ymochlaena DesT. 

P>ig* feiTi. Fronds pinnate, pinnules articulate with raehis, 
and readily falling, ohliquely oblong, very imniorous; -iib- 

tlaljehiate free. Sori elliptic terminal on a nerve, bun i at ra margi- 
nal. Indusiuin elliptic. Spiecies- one. 

(1). D. hnmima Desr. Mem. So-c. TJiin. vq p. 28-2. 
Stem short, thick, erect. Fronds tufted 4 to 6 feet iongy: pinnules 
.0 in. long, lower edge straight or sliglith’ curved, ii]i]jer romided, 
slightly lobcd, siibcoriaceous. S(»ri 2 r.o 6 near up])Oi* edge, .5 in. 
long. Hal). Mountain woods, not rare SOC-O to 45 (bo feet alt. 
PaliMiig, Fraser Hill (Burkill). Fiegri Sembilaii, Bukit Taugga 
(Biirldl ] ) , Selangor, Semangkok Pass (Bidley Perak, 

Gimong (diey 2600 ft. (Murton) ; Gunong Keledang (Bidley 
9538) ; Tlruiping Plills (, 3 cort echini, Bidley) ; Gunong Kerhau 
(Eol)iiisoii). Masearenos, Burma, klalaya, Polyiies.a, 

South America. 

45, Pleocnemia Fresh 

Large pinnate ferns with elongate pinnae, dinering from the- 
pinnate >Sagenias (Aspidiuni) in their less compound venationy 
only the lower veins anastomose arciiately forming one series of 
areoles near the midril), the other veins all free, or some angularly 
aS'tomosing. Sori on the endv^i of the free veinlets outside the’ 
areoles. Jndo-'Malaya, PoBiiesia. Species lO. 

(1) . P. megaiocarpa Bedd. Ilandb. Ind. Ferns Snpph 
48. Caiidex .erect, scaly at the crown. S^tipcs stout, 18 to 20 in. 
long scaly towards -the hase. Fronds 2 ft. or more long, oblong- 
deltoid pinnate; pinnae 10 in. long cut down t(^ a broad rachis 
into narrow-oblong erenate lobes 1,5 in. long, .lu in. wdde, thinly 
siibcoriaceoiis ; veins obscure forming areoles on the rachis, also 
anastomosing on the lobes but free towards the edge. Sori 
medium or nearly, on the veins in one row on. oacli side of the 
midrib of lobe about 7 on each side. Hah. Forests, Perak, Larut 
2000 to 2500 feet (Kiinstler). Distrib, Java. 

(2) . P, gigaatea Presl. Epimel, '2J9. Big tufted fern. 
Stipes 1 -to 1.5 feet tall, grey, basal scales linear. Fronds pinnate- 
or ^ bipinnate 1.25 to 3 feet long deltoid or deltoid lanceolate, 
apices piniiatiiid, lower part pinnate with 5 or 6 latcnal pinnae 
shortly stalked 7 in. long, 2 in. wide .eut more than half way to 
the racliis, lobes lanceolate aeumiiiate .5 in. long, .25 in. wide 
slightly crenulate, texture membranous, glabrous or veins and. 
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uiidriJ) 'seiirf}' above, veins very slender, lower ones forming long 
arelios near the raehis of the pinna, the others forming wide 
areoles. Sori in a row each side of the midrib on the ends of short, 
free veinlets. Tndusinm reniform. Hah, Damp forests. Singa- 
pore, Bnkit Timali (IMdley), Johor, Patani, Batu Paliat. Kegri. 
>SLmbilan, I'amp'n rlill (Goodenough) ; Perak, Lanit (Kinisiler). 
Penang, Piilau Betong (Curtis); Distrih- Ceylon, Soiidi India. 

(3) . R memhmnHfirm Presl. Bel. Ilaenk. 33, t. 5, fig. 3. 
Small fern. Stipes tufted, slender with black linear siiljiilate 
scales especially at base, 12 in. or less long. Fronds seldom more 
than 12 in. long and about 6 in. wide deltoid pinnate with apex 
pinnatiihl, lateral ])innae 2 or 3 pairs opposite or suboppos.te, 
pinnatilid 2 to 1 in. long, .15 to 1.25 in. w!do, lobes round, Venire, 
lowest pair largest, -delioid pinnatilid or pinnate, softly herbaceous, 
sonly haiiT. Fertile fronds similar to sterile or contracted, lower 
veins anastomosing ami form ng loops in sterile and simple fertile 
froJids, in <xmtracted fertile fronds all veins free. Sori apical on 
free veinleis. Involucre reniform. Hah. Shady spots. Pahang, 
Talian river (Eidiov). Selangor, Batu Caves. I^erak, Coping 
(Kiinstler). Dldrih. India. 

(4) . P, Leuzcana Pr. Tent. 184, t. 7, lig. 12. Stem tree- 
like, stout 6 to 10' in. tall, 3 to 4 in. through. Stipes 2 to 3 
feet tall, densely hirsute at base with long linear narrotv dark 
brown or golden ])Town bair-like scales. Fronds 6 feet long, sub- 
deltoid, b.- to tripinnate; ])irinae 12 to 11 in. long, 6 to 8 in. 
wide simple but the lower ones with 2 or 3 largo secondary piiinao 
from the lower side vdiieli are again pinnate, pinnules stalked 
2 to 4 in. long deeply pinnatilid, lobes oblong rounded, short. 
Teins lower anastomosing in long larehes along the oosta, other 
veins free. Sori nnmerons about S pairs in a row each side of the- 
midrib. Indus ami reniform so(m falling. Hah. Dense forest, 
Singapore, Cascade Talley, Bukit Tiinah (Matthew). Malacca 
(Cantley). Perak, Lariit and G oping (Ivmistler). Distrih. Indo- 
Slalaya, China, Australia. 

(5) . P. membranacea Bedd. Handb, 225. P. dvvexa v. 
A. T. B. Malayan ferns 174. Stipes tufted to 9 in. long, straw- 
coloured, scales at base linear, l^'ronds about 18 in. long or less 
deltoid, bi- to tripinnate, apex ])iiinatifid, lowest pair of pinnae 
much the largest, long-stalked, lowmst secondary pinnae stalked 
again and quite pinnate, pinnules stalked, and deeply pinnatifid,. 
texture thin mem})ranous, upper surface hairy towards the edge, 
midrib and veins puberulous. Veins, Imver forming long arches, 
the rest free. Sori at the ends of free veins orbicular or reniform.. 
Hah. Shady ivoods. Selangor, Batu Caves. Perak, Larut 
(Scorteehini, Ivunstler). Kelaiitan, Sungei Ketek (ISur). Distrih. ^ 
Ceylon, Malay isles, China. 
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Tufted ferus with piniKjate or compound 2 to 4 laiiinate fronds; 
norvGS all free. ,Sori siil'glohose donsal or teniiinal (ni veins. 
Jndiisiuiu rcuiiform (attached 'by the sinus. AYtiole AYorhL iiumcrousj 

Lasiraea and 'i\^e/;//foduowvare now usual ^ com1)i]ied in the 
genus Dnjopleris, 

(1). L. crassifolm Bl. L, nepJjrodioides Bedd. F.B.L t. 
109. Large tufted fern. Stipes 1.5 feet tall, rather stout slightly 
Jiairy a])Ove. Fronds deltoid-ovate coriaceous, pinnate about 2 
feet lojig. Eaehis costa and costules sparsely hairy; ihnnae b in. 
long or less, 1 in. or more wide, very shortly ]ietioled, ohbmg h)ng- 
. acuminate, ]o])es linear-ohlong blunt, slightly falcate entire. Sori 
median on tlie rather j>romiiient nerrutes: ner rules lo (oi eacb. 
side promitient on both sides. Hub. Common, woods. Singapore, 
Suiigei Morai (Eidley 439?) ; Bukit Panjang (12533) ; Juroug 
.(1‘0?74). Johor, Tanjong Kupang (Eidley (>5'56). Malacca, 
Sungei Hiidang; Flu Bumban (Hervey) ; G-imong Mering, Ophir 
(Eidley 3335). Pahang, Kota Glaiiggi, (Eidley 3159); Fraser 
Hill (Biirkill). Selangor, Bukit Kutu (Eidley 1S5S) ; Seraangkok 
Pass (8654). Perak, Thaiping (Matthew) ; Flu Bubong 10333, 
Sungkai 3034, and Larut 3814 (Kimstler). Penang, Mount 
Elvira (Curtis) ; Eoad to Penara Bukit (Eidley 7156). Didrih, 
Burma, Malay isles. Xalive name. Paku Kuau. 

(3). jL. graciiescens Moove Ind. 03. Bl. Enurn. PL Jav. 
Fil. t. 35-3. Eootstock 'atsceiKling. Stipes scaly large, scales acu- 
minate at ])ase, above pubescent, slender, about 6 to 12 in. long. 
Fronds simply j)innate, raeliis and rachis of jdniiae soft tomentose; 
]>innae narrow linear acumhiate, 3 in. long, .35 in. vide cut down 
into numerous close lanceolate acute lobes with simple pinnate 
nerves bearing two rows of large medial sori. .Sori round. Indti- 
siiim orbicular. Hub. Mountain forests, not eonnnon. Perak, 
'Tluiiping Hills 4300 ft. alt. (Bislio}) Hose 393. Scorteehini.) 
Disfrih. India, China, Japan, Java. 

(3) . L. umdentata Bedd. F. B, I. Supp. 53. Stern un- 
known. Sti[)e 4 to 8 in. (nearly 2 ft. Beddome) densely villous 
witli sett hair. Fronds 3. to 3 feet long purnat(‘, lower piumu^ not 
smaller than tij>per ones but deflexed. Pinnae about T in. long, 
1 to 1.35 i]i. wide cut down nearly to raeliis into narrow oblong 
blunt lobe^s, nearly entire except for a large tooth-like lolie at one 
side on base, most prominent in lower pinnae (I do not see it at 
.all in the only specimen and top of the frond I have seen) rachis 
of pinnae strigo-se abos'e with long white hairs lienenth, midrib 
slightly hairy ; nerves 10 to 13 ]>airs. Sori median. Indusium 
persistent. Hah. Selangor, Eawang (Klos-s). Perak, Gunong 
Biibii, dense jungle 500 to 30'(){) feet (Kunstler 7434). 

(4) . jL. cana Bak, Hook.: Syn. Fil. 307. Stipes densely 
tufted 6 to 10 in. long. finely yillous. Fronds 8 to 13 in, long 
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eloiigate^, lanceolate not narrowed at the base, hairy all over; 
])innae 2.15 in. long, .25 in. wide, o])long linear, lohed to near base, 
lobes very nianeroiis and cdose o]>long blunt; nervelets 6 to S- 
on a side. Sort 5 in a row near the edge and close together. 
InchisiiLin reiiiform. JIah, Selangor. BuMt Hitain (Ridlev 
7859). 

(5). L. calcar aia Idook. Sp. Fil. iv. 9'3. var sericea Bedd. 
Small tnfted plant about G in. tall, rhizome stout short. Fronds 
hmoeolate pinnate, 4 m. long, 1.5 in, wide. Stipes shorter with 
the raohis hairy; piuniiles lanceolate narrow, shortly lohed, lo’oes 
round or subacute or blunt often haiiw on edge, 1 in. long, .2o in., 
wide; nerves simple 3 to 8 on a side. Sori medial or nearly at 
base. Indiisium hairy. Hah. Jungle in mountain districts. 
Johor, Foot of Giinong Pulai (Matthew). Pahang, Teloni 
(Ridley i39T'9) Fraser Hill (Burkill and Holttiim 8790). Perak,. 
Sira Rimaii 900 feet on river banks (Yapp 534), Kelantan, 
Kwala Perlang (Hanitl:). 

(G). L. viscosa Hook. Syn. Fil. 2G4. Stem sliort thick. 
Stipes scaly with rather large acnminate scales or nude G in. or 
more, redbrown, softly finely villous. Fronds oblong lanceolate, 9^ 
to 12 im long, 4 to 5 in. wide deep green ; j)innae cdoso,- lowest 
ones redexed cut to near racbis into close linear oblong Minit 
lobes short and under .1 in. wide; raehis villoUiS beneath glandular 
and sticky ; nervelets 5 to G pairs. (Sori median. Hah. Mountains. 
Malacca, Mount Ophir (Wight, Cuming 401). Pahang, Gunong 
Tahan (Ridley 15969). Selangor, ITlu Langat (Kloss) ; Batu 
Caves (Matthew). Distrih. Malay isles, 

ilatthew^s specimen is a sterile one very large, stipe 14 im 
lo]ig, frond as long and 8 in. wide, light greqn. He notes To 
feet, under surface peculiarly sticky.” 

(7) . L. Ridley i Bedd. Kew Bull. 1909 p. 423. Rhizome 
erect stout. Stipes tufted thickly red-scaly, 3 in. long, puberulous^ 
Fronds 6 in. long, 1.75 in. wide, narrow -oblong ].)iimate; pinnae 
drying nearly black IS to 20 pairs, coriaceous, .75 in. long, .2 im 
wdde, cut into oblong blunt lobes, erenate minutely ciliate; nervules 
undivided. Sori 1 to 3 on a lobe median. Hah. Mountains. 
Pahang, Kwala Tahan. Malacca, Base of Ophir. Selangor, Bakit 
Hitam (Ridley 7849). Perak, Bujong Malacca (Ridley 9G00). 

Beddoine states it is allied to L. Thelypteris var. sqimmulom.. 
To me it much -resembles L. ealcarata^ 

(8) . L. Robmsoni RidJ. Tufted fern. Stipes crowaded 
rather stout black shining wdth long brown lanceolate acuminate 
scales at the base 6 in. long. Fronds ehartaceous simply pinnate 
raehis pale hairy, 7 to 8 in. long, B to 4 in. wide; pinnae lanceo- 
late, 1.5 in. long, .25 in. wide, deeply loloed nearly to midrib, basal 
ones dedexed, lobes oblong blunt hairy above especially on^ the 
sides of the tips, veins free to the edge. Sori circular 3 to 5 on 
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cru'li side of tlie main vein. Eah, Moiintaius. Perak, G 
Korhaii (Pobinsoii). Kedah, Giinong Bintang on tlie 
Boinickiiy (Kloss). 

:\ear L, vm:<m and Bidleijl, hut nni'di mon^ liairy. 


nnong 

I'orak 


(9) . L. immetsa Moore Ind. Ixxvix. Stern creejHiig. ^Stipas 
long, 3 to 4 feet Fronds large pinnate, coriaceous, oblong in out^ 
line; p niiao 6 to 10 in. long, 1 in. vide cub dovn elose^to tln^ radvis 
into 'linear blunt lobes, .5 in. long, .1 in. wide,^ raeliis liairy both 
sides. Sori in two rows, round immersed and raised with depressed 
centre oji upper side. Indusinm reniiorm, but ajipeariiig orbicular. 
IM). Common in woods. Pahang, Ivwala Tahan (Eidley). 
Malacca, Mt. Ophir (Herb. Hooker). Kegri Sembilan, Giniong 
Angsi, (Kiir). Selangor, Biikit Kutn (Eidley -7' 1^48); Batn Caves 
(S147) and Seinangkok Pass (8658). E^erak, Batii Gajah; Kal 
(10502); Goping (827) (Knnstler) and Sungei Eayah (911 Kun- 
stler). Perils (Ilatthew). Distrid, Malay islands. 

(10) . L. Day! Bedd. Jonrn. Bot. xxv. 1887 ]•>. 828. Stem 
■erect short. Stipes l to 2 feet long straw-colored glabrous, or a 
few scales at base. Fronds 1.5 to 2 feet long; yjinnae 5 to 6 in. 
long, .75 to 1 in. wide cut nearly to rachi.s into linear oblong lobes, 
..1 iiii, wide papery-herbaceous, glabrous exce|)t rachis above piibcru- 
lous; nerves 6 to 8 on a side not reaching margin. Sori at the 
tips. Involiiere renifonn j^ersistent, II ah. Singapore (Bishop 
Hose ^CE have also found it in Singapore but little above sea 
leveP')* Pahang, Tolom (Eidley 13E)S3). Pemk, Thaiping Hills 
■3000 feet (Bishop Hose, Knnstler 4122). Penang (Matthew). 

(11) . L. iusdpes Wall. Cat. 361. Stipes tufted purple 
brown polislied, .scaly at base, 6 to 12 in. long. Fronds 12 to 24 
in. long, 6 to 12 m. wide; pinnae 5 in. long, 1 in. wide, lowest 
pair slightly shorter, defiexed, lobes about 14 pairs cut down to a 
broad ^ringed rachis linear oblong blunt, entire or slightly crenate, 
■herbaceous; norvules G to S pairs simple or forked, Sori generally 
iipieai oji a jiervule, Indusinm reniform fugacious. HkI). Forest 
Singapore, Bakit Timali (Eidley 587-4). Johor, (Matthew). "Neg- 
ri Sembilan, Guiiong Angsi (Nnr). Perak, Ulii Kerling (Knnstler 
8742); Ulu Temengoh (Eidley 1-1-194). Penang (kfaotier). Dislrih. 
Eiirnia, Philippines. 

(12) . L- singalanensls Bcdd. F.B.I. Supp. 52. Nephrodimi 

Bak. Journ. Bot. 1880, 212. Stem short ascending. 
Stipes 12 in. long. Fronds hmceolate 2 feet pinnate, rachis straw- 
colored nearly glabrons ; pinnae 7 m. long, narrow-linear acuminate 
■with a long ])oint, cut down into narrow^ oblong acute lobe.s nearly 
to base, .75 hi. long .1 in. wide, herbaceous, under surface black 
■dotted, nerviiles 10 pairs. Sori medial. Ilah. Mountains. Pa- 
hang, Fraser Hill 4000 to 4370 feet (Burkiil and Holttum SSll). 
Perak, Thaijiing Hills -BSOO to 4000 feet alt. (Knnstler 8520). 
Jlisirih., Sumatra, 
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(Kj). L. fiiix-sms Hook. Syn. Fil. p. 272, var imrallelo- 
gramiim TJoolv. Sp. FiL iv. 11:6. Tirfted fern. Fronds 2 to 6 leet 
tall. 7 in. across ]s‘iinate: pininae mnnoroiis Jaiiceolate cut down 
neai’ly to the iiiidril) into about TO oblong; blinit rounded entire (or 
serrede) lobes, .2 in. long, .1 in. wld(3, radiis of frond tibrillose 
willi Idaek fibrils, midrib pubescent on both sidovs; veins pinnate, 
'n|)per ones forked. Sori medial, involucre large reiiiform. Eah. 
Lankawi, Gunong Paya, (Hanili). Disirih. Most of the world 
except Australia and southern South America. 

This form of this very variable fern is nearest to W’allieh’s 
L, p(ile'}dissimn, common in India. 

var. cochleata Don. Prod. FI. Kep. 6. Tufted fern. Fronds 
4 feet long and 1 foot wide, generally dimorpbic, jiinnate or 
subpbnnate in la-^rrcn, bipinnate in sterile; stipes more or less 
clothed with serdes. Pinnae 4 in. long, Avitii oblong round'-tipped 
rather distant lobes cut do^vn to the base and completely covered 
with very large indusia. Sori close packed. Ilalj. Malay Penin- 
sula (Xorris). 

A sera]) from Xorrisls herbarium j)robably from Penang if 
•collected in the Malay Peninsula at all. 

(14) . L, syrmntica (Willd.) Bedd. F.B.I. 243. Stipes tufted, 

1 to 2 feet, straw colour when dry. Fronds 5 ft. long pinnate, 
])innae shortly stalked to 12 in. long, 1.5 in. wide, subcoriaceous, 
cut down to a broad winged raehis into oblong blunt creniilate lobes 
with a tooth between them; nerves all forked 10 to 15 on a side. 
Sori small one rovr on each side near the margin median. Indiisiuni 
roniform. Ilao, Forests 200 to 6000 ft. alt. Selangor, Dusun 
Tua (Ridley 7861). Perak, Gopliig (Kun.stler 8178); I^arut (2S6S); 
Temengoh (Eidley 14214); Gimong Eierbau (Native .collector, 
Eidley 14'742). Penang, Waterfall (Curtis 3071) Distrib. India, 
Burma, Malay isles. 

(15) . L, flacdda Hook. Syn. Fil. 274. Stipes tufted 12 in. 
long, slender glabroins. Fronds 1 to 1.5 in. long; pinnae very 
flaccid and membninuiis 3 to 4 in. long, nearly 1 m. wide cut to 
the raehis ])iit joined at base so that raehis is winged, pinnules 
oblong .4 in. long, .1 in. wide shortly blunt, toothed, hairy as is 
raehis with long wdrite -weak hairs above, bro\viiisii needle-like ones 
]»e]ow. Sori teri;inal. Indusium small, reiiiform. Perak, Max- 
w-elPs Hill 3(‘00 ft. (Day) fide Matthew. Disirih, India, China, 
Java. 

(16) L, spiendem Hook. Syn. Fil. 282. Stipes 2 to 3 It, 
long, stout, polished scaly chestnut colour. Fronds long lanceolate 
to 4 ft. long 1.5 ft. wide, bipinnate; piimae narrow lanceolate 

2 in. lifoad, pinnules 20 to 3-0 pairs .25 in. wide, lanceolate 
obio 3 ig, tip round, lobed, lobes serrate subcoriaceous. Sori large 
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forming 2 rows u-oar tlie costa, Hal). Selangor, Zdennang Gasing 
{Kloss). Penang? (ISTorris). This seems to me very near i, ^parsa 
iJoin Disiril). India, China. 

(IT). jL. sparse Don Prod. PL Xep. 6. Eliizome siiherect, 
densely covered with lanceolate linear golden or reddish scales. 
Stipes 12 in. to 18 in. with large scattered scales, rather stout. 
Proud over 12 in. iong, 8 in. wide, bipinnatr-tnidniia ?c piiueio ] 
io. long. Ultimate segments oblong coarsely crenate dentate siib- 
coriaceoiis; nerves pinnate shorter than margin. Sori large 6 to 8 
on a lobe. Hal. Pare. Perak, Maxwell's Hill 1500 ft. ali 
(Matthew). Distriln India, Cliina, IdaiiriTuis. 

(18) . jL. padangemh Bedd. P.B..I. Siipi). 60. Stem short 
erect. Stipes 8 to 9 in. long covered as is rjiehis, partied radiis and 
nerves of pinnules with Iwistle-like hairs black, and scuriy. Proud 
1 to 2 ft. long, deltoitl lanceolate pmnate leaver pinnae ididiumte, 
lowest pinnae largest, lowe-t ])iniinles elongate, nppfu' pinnae 2.5 
to 4 in. long, pinnules .5 to .75 in. long, lower ones cut nearly to 
raebis into huiceolate entire or crennlate lolics .sjairsely hairy beth 
sides. Sort media]. Hah. Perak, Batang Paclang, edge of Pa- 
dang river (Kunstler 8038); Ulii Temengoli (iiidle.y l-llOS). 
Eelantan, Kwala Pek (Hanili> 

(19) . L. iiitennedm Bl. Enum. Pil. Java p. IGl. Stipe, 
racliis etc. covered witli long pointed liiiear red smiles. Proiids 
1 to 1,5 ft. long, G to 0 in. wide deltoid laneeolare, Invrer pinmm 
lanceolate, -jhnnides close, lanceolate, segments oidong iaiieeelate, 
entire or deeply incased,, sparsely liairy above. Sori small, median 
on nerves. liidiiKsiuni reniform. Hah. Perak (Day). Penang 
(Curtis). 

var. Blames Fronds much larger tripinnate. Perak (^Sco^- 
tceliiiii); Land (Kunstler 6952), Disfrib. Tropical Asia, Chimg 
Jo.pan. 

(20) . tenencaalis Wall. (Foly podium Cat 335) Stem 

erect. Stipes tufted a little scaly below, covered witli a bluish 
glaucous bloom, slender, rachis with a lino of hairs on grooved 
upper side. Pronds 1 to 3 ft, long, ovate-lanceolate aci-minatis 
membranous ■bipinnate, the rachis with thick hair on upper side. 
Lobes of pinnules narrow linear oblong, toothed, cut nearly t<> 
the winged raebis. Sori median ox terminal 6 pairs on each 
lobe with long white hairs. Hab. Woods. Singapore, very 
abundant at Tangliii. Penangg Waterfall (Curtis 31U0). iJisrriL 
Tropical Asia, Polynesia. 

Easily recognised by its glaiicou.s stern and hairy fronds. 

(21) . L. megaphyUa Bak, Journ. Linn. Soc, xxii. 22?. A 
large compound fern. Pronds 3 to 5 ft. long, bipinnate tripinna- 
tifid prunary pinnae distinctly stalked 16 in. or more 'Jo.ng, 
secondary pinnae on short stalks, narrow^ lanceolate, 3 in. long .75 
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ill. wixle cut down to a winged rachis into oblong broad short lobes; 
iiorves piirnatc, forked at tips. Sori medial on upper braneli ot 
4 or 0 oidr< r ii a lobe. Tndusium reniform ])ersistent /do/;. 
]\'ra]n Ltirut Hills 9 to 4000 ft. (Kunstier 605,4^ 10822). Disirih. 
kvfriea, .India. Malaya. 

(22). L. chi^pengensiE Kook. flL in Ptidl. Joiirn. Eoy, As. 
Soe. 18. Br. ofp p. 24.2. /k very small liright green fern 2 to o in. 
iall. hLi.nnne creeping, glalirons. Stipes 1.5 to 2 in. tall, pale 
green, slcjidej*. Tj*oiids up to 3 in. long 1.5 in. wide at base, 
]):]):niiaie, lovrest ninnae longest, 1 in. long eiit half way to the 
isiehis, lobes o:.)]ong rounded ol^ten ]>ilo])ed or irilol^ed at the tipj 
tliinly .nienibranuiis, above sparsely hairy, rachis with seaLtered. 
white hairs, veins forked in the lobes. Sori .reniform apical on a 
.short veiiilet ];elo\v tlie apex. Jlah. Limestone caves, rare. Perlis 
a single pfaieh found in the month of a cave, Chnpeiig (Eidley). 

Allied to L, Tarkliii Bedd. of Monlnieiii. 

Dubious species. 

La^ln'd (}))ijopierk) Xorndi Eosenstoek Aledeel. Eijks. 
Herb, d^iid. 31, p. 8. Species with habit and nervation; of 
hipgiijjhijUa, fronds entirely shortly Jiairy ])iiose, no ai].)artiYi? prnnae 
terminal on.e largely increased, ]>y ('ovor-ng and nervation diltering 
from I), hmcliyodon, Malay Peninsula (Korris). 

Diagnosis insufficient, I have not seen it. 

■L. Tlfchf-pieris Desv. Perak, Tea (hardens (Eidley 3058). 
This was 1^0 named by Chrkt. I am doubtful of it, and have 
not tile s|?eeimen lo refer to. it is a most iinjirobablo locality for 
this jdant. 

L. odoraia (Eak.) Gliven for Malacca Ii}' v. A. v. Eosenberg, 
.and .5Ialay Peninsula. I have seen no speeiinen from the Malay 
Ikmiiisula. 

4T, Nephredium Seiiott. 

Caiidex erect or creoping. Fronds simply pinnate with 
jdiiiiatiiid. pinnae. subglobose, dorsal on the veins. indiHiiuii 

.rail i form (soine-tiines absent i. Veins pinnate one or more ])}.urs 
iinaslomosing angularly with an oxcairrent veiniet from their 
juuciicm tviucii is either free or Joined in the angle of the next 
superior pair. IJktiib. Whole tvorld, species very numerous. 

(1), Ab Presl. Enum. Bot. p. 48. Ehizome short 

creeping. Stipes slender glabrous or with a fotv brown scales at 
the base 1 foot or more long. Fronds 1 to 4 ft. long, rachis 
ajiprcssed villous; pinnae distant, isterile herbaceous oblong 
acuminate, base truncate auricled above, 3 in. long, I.T’o in. ^?ide, 
edge undulate or serrate; fertile pinnae 2 in, long, .25 in. wide 
linear-oblong, luise truncate auricled or not, very shortly serrate, 
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veins S to 10 pairs. S'ori one to each vein alioiit the centre. Ilai,. 
Pa]uiJ}g, Hiingei -Merapok (Xnr). Perak (.Bisl\up Hose, Kecr- 
techinij; Uoping (Iviinstler), Distri]}, Malay isles. 

(2) . N. pteroides (Eetz^ Polypoclinm) Hook. Syii. Fil. 280^ 

M. ierniiiians 'Wall. Pat. Hook. Sp. I'll. W, 70. Eiiizomc long 
and stont. Stipes np to 2 It tall, sparsely bro\rn, scaly at base. 
Fronds 2 to -1 leet long or more and often 2 feet widOj pinii.ate; 
pinnae spread.ng .75 to nearly on inch wide, acnunijuire with a 
long^ nearly ejitire point, lower pinnae nut rediieed, cur only 

one third, lobes oblong triangular acute, herbaceous, glabrous 
above, glandular pubescent on all the veins; veins pjinatt b to li, 
lowest pair anastomosing with a free eveurrent \’eirilet. Sori on 
the apex of the lobes to G on a side. Hab, Damp spots. Singa- 
pore, Eukit Timah. Jolior, l\[myak Biikip; Bukit Soga, Batii 
ibdiat. Malacca fGrilTitiib Diiulinu's, Lumut: Piilau rsembiian. 
Perak, Thaiping ' Hills, ' MaxwelPs^ Hill Penang ( Walli*li) 
Waterfall (Chirtis). Kedah, Alor Star, Laiikawi (Ridley). Piiiaii 
Adang. Perils, Kanga. Dislrib. Indo-Maiaya. 

(3) . N. exiensum Bl. Eniun. PL Jar. Fil. 15G. (-Fy>i- 

diiini) Ehizciiie stout, long creeping. Stipes 2 feet or less souieitiues 
slightly pubescent, frontls 4 feet long or less and 1.5 feet wide 
acuminate; piniLae .75 in. wide, lower ones not reduced, cut ilown 
tw^o thirds of their vridth or more into linear-oblong falcate slightly 
C'l’ennlate lobes, subherbaceoiis ; raehis glabrous or with a few hairs, 
veiuvS beneath, glandular pubescent, pinnate 10 to 13 pairs, losvest 
pairs anastomusiiig at an angle with a free exciirrent veinh‘t, or 
running free up to the sinus. Sori towards the tips of all the 
veins and on all except the one or two lowest ])airs, often immej'sed, 
Indusiuin rounded roniform. Ilab. Singapore Eukit Mandai 
(i^Iatthcw). Malacca (llervey, GiuningJ, Peiumg ilill, (Wallich, 
Pihwill, Eidley and all collectors). Perils (Matthew) Didnb, 
Indo-]\Ialaya. 

Fear A. pteroides but with more deeply cut and stiirer fronds, 
and the sori more numerous. 

(4) . N. unHum (Linn.) E. Br. Prod. FL 'Nov. Hall l-iS, 
A", gorigylodes Schott, Gen. Fil t. 10 . Eliizome creeping. Stipes 
rigid 1 to 1.5 ft. long. Fronds about 2 feet tail, still* eori-aceous, 
pinnate with numerous pinnae 3 to 5 in. long, .5 in. wide, lower 
i>ncs not reduced, cut down about one-third into triangular a. iito 
lobes ; veins pinnate 4 to 8 on each side, the low'^est pair anastomose 
angularly with an excurrent veinlet which runs to the margin, 
above glabrous, shining, beneath usually very hairy. Sori terminal 
on the veins oai the lower pinnae medial on the up])er ones erowvled. 
Indusium reniform hairy. Hab- Common in damp spots. Singa- 
pore (Wallich, P'olypodium secundum 301); Selitar; Gaylang*. 
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Johor, Tanjong Kupang. Malacca, Ayer P'anas. Perak (Bay, King). 
Kedah, Alor Star, vSetiil lleatli. Edb. All tropics Native name. 
Pakii kudang. 

(o). N. arMum Hook, fik Syn. Fil. p. 2'91. Stipes stout 
12 in. or more long, pubernlous. Fronds 8 or 4 feet long, 12 to^ 
IS in. wide; pinnae^ rather distant linear acnniinate, base broad,. 
(3 to 9 in. long, .75 to 1 in. wide cut one third of the,- way down 
into siibtri angular acute lobes, coriaceous, midrib and underside 
Iiairv, \'ehiiiets 6 to 10 on each side, 5 or 6 anastomosing. S^^ori on 
all or most Ycinlets half way between midrib and edge. HmI). Dry 
or wet spots, Singapore (Wallidi) Jiirong; Kranii, (Pidley) ; Green 
Hill (Hnllett). Johor, Castlewood ; Kluang’ (Holttum). Pahang,, 
Pekan, Perak, UIii Selama (Yapp, Kunstler). Kelantaii, Riverside 
(Haniif). Guiiong Sitong (Kui), Didrib. Kortli India to Assam, 
Malay isles. 

(6)‘ N* cucullatum P)l. Ennm. PI. Jay. lot (Aspidium) 
Jhiizome creeping. Stipes stout 12 in. long, hoSvj, Frond about 
1 to 2 feet long, ritch.s hairy; pinnae vej-y coriaceous linear acumin- 
ate, not narrowed at the base, 3 to 6 in. long and ,5 in. wide, 
numerous and close, cut doum hardly one third, lobes triangular 
falcate acute: tlie lowest, pinnae suddenly reduced to short auricles, 
under surface oi* ])innae very hairy, veins S to 10 juiirs, the 3 to 5 
lower ones uniting. Sori near tip of the vouis all of which are 
soriferoiis- Indiisium p'ers'stent conspicuous. Jlab. Gonimou in 
dry spots. Singajiore .near General Hospital; C'han ('lui Kang; 
Cliangi. Johor, Tanjong Morawang. ]\rulacca (Griifitli) ; riukit 
Biuang. Xfgri Senibilan, Seremhan. Penang Waterfall (Curtis). 
IJkdrlh. Mauritius, South India, Malaya, Polynesia. 

(?). N, Haenkeamnn P'resL Epim. do. Kook. Syn. FiL. 
290. Sti]'}es 1 to 2 feet tall, stout, pubescent. Frond 3 to 1 feet 
long, 12 to IS in. wide; })iiinae b to 8 in. long, .PI in. Wide, texture 
siibcoriaceoiis cut from one third to halfway down, into acute sub- 
falcate oblong lobes, rachis, midribs and veins iinoly pubescent;, 
veinlets 10 pairs. Skeri tenninal or subterminal, on all veinhrts. 
llah. Forests, ’Singapore, Bukit Mandai (Eidley): Bukit Thmuh 
(kratlhcnv). Disifib, Ceylon, l^Ialay isles to Fiji. 

Allied to A", cuculliiium l>ut much larger and le-ss hairy, vein- 
lets more numerous and inclusium more fugacious. 

(8). N, ochthodes Kze. (Aspidium) Linnaea xxiv. 282. 
Stem erect. Stipes tufted 1 to 2 ft., naked. Fronds 2 to 4 ft. 
long, 8 to 12 ill. wide. Pinnae .75 to 1 in. wide cut down nearly 
to rachis into entire Idiiiit often falcate lobes .1 in. wide with a 
prominent gland at base beneath, lower ones reduced, rachis and 
undei'.sido more or less villous, suhcoriaceous ; nerves 10 to 15 on 
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a side. Sori siibiaarginaL ' Hah, '.SiiigapoTe, Cluiii Clni Tvaiig 
(Tiiflloy 98-13), P'ciiraig;, Balik Piilaii (Jiiclley 9.J.9)* I)i'=^frih, 
Jiiclia. 

/(dy.:.^yN.. :giaMdis!osi^^ Hook. ^-p. Fil. ir. PI. Stojp.^ raOier 
slojidor the jiiiiin rfiohis elosoly ai)pre.-;scn 'riiitiu.- 8 in. or 

aioro .!o;ng. Frond P^ in. loiup, appro?r:.ed Ftrigo:^!? nr ■puFtniar 
[Povo; ])iiiJiae oWoiig aente, I'a.so trnuerito l)Tnad. Fnltev.dr;; nr 
Ofr slKO'dy piDiiatiild liardly one the way down, di'tarit, l.Pl 
to ! in. j( ng, .5 to in. 'wide, leraihiai one .larii’or tiv-o-*- 

oldong sorraie 6 in. long, 2 in. wide; \eiidolF I'faifmh Hoeaty, 
niijuitely dairy 6 or 7 pairs. Sor‘ large luilTwa)' <oi lln- 
Lidnsiiim reniform pjrcmunent. If ah. .Forest^, Singapoj*e, Eiikit 
Timali (Eidley). Id'alaeca (GriiTitli). Porak. 'llii Ivorling 
(]\nnstlor) ; ^laxwelPs Eiil (Matthew). Dhinb. Ja-ni, Sinnatog 
Philippines. 

(10) . A7 urophyllum Mall Ctit. :290, Ehizrinie short creep- 
ing. Stipes 2 feet or more long;, stout with l>rovoo. lanceolate scales 
at the base. Fronds 1 to feet long; })ijinae hiuair-obhaig suh- 
.sessile caudate aeuininato 6 to 1*3 iji. long, 1 to 2 in. vride, edge 
serrate; rachis and nerves bonf‘ath puboseont err hairy, minutely 
pustular subeoriaceous, ^'eins 8 to 1-1- pairs, all aiuistomosing. Sori 
one to each vein usually about hall'wtiy. Indusium reniiorm usually 
absent. Ilah. (tommon in :rorests. Sijiga},H'n*o, Eukit Tiraah. 
Malacca IMikit Be.sar, Mount Ophir (Eidley); Buk.it Bniaiig (Deny). 

^Pahang Tenierloh; Kota GI a. n gg’i : Tahan Eiver. Suogei Ijong, 
Biikit Danaii (Cantley). Selangoig Sungei lEilnli (Eidley); Batu 
Oaves ; Ginting Bidai (Eidley). Perak, ^lim (Kiinsiler). Penang 
FJill (Korris, Wallicb and all collectors). Lankawi, Gunong Eaya 
(Curtis). Kelantaip, I\am]}oiig Koliang (Hanilf). .Dh*/r?kn Indo- 
Maiaya. Xcrlive names: Paku Gajaii; Paku 2Ierah, 

var. Pmwkllei Bead. Ihnnrtc luiiceolote, very broad in tie' 
middle attejuiated at both ends o.l'ten hnig caudah?, edgys sharply 
serrate, •\falacca (Pinwill). Perak (Danr). 

(11) . Ak immimesneme Bedd. Ilandb. 8ii]>p. p. 18. Ferns 
of British India p, 27' 5^ ilg. 14-1. Eliizome ercc];)iog. Su})e.s stiilV 
2 ft. Of more long. Froruls up to 2 ft, long; pininv* iwna ‘n-ns, 
coriaceons, narrow-oblong 12 in, long, 1.5 to 2 in. wide cnudiite, 
edge serrate or erenate serrate, often obseuriy, ^■(‘ins Id to 21 {jairs, 
sori medial or near the tip. Indusiuni usually eonspicaious re.ni- 
form. Hah. Singapore^, Bukit Timah (Eidltn) Johor, Giinong 
Pulai (Eidley). iJisirib. Jndia^ Burma. 

(12) . iV- muitUmeatuiii Bedd. Handbook Supp. SO. Ad 
pennigerum Aloore Inch B)00 (not Hook.) >Stem erect, short. 
Stipes villons rather stout 12 in, dongj, base scaly. Fronds her- 
bacevnis, 4 feet tall or, less, pinnate,- lower pa'iiiae reduced to ovate 
entire lobes, .25 in. long paired, rachis vJlous; pinnae oi>long-liiiear 
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long aeiimirnire, ];ase broad and tnineate, edge cut into veiy short 
blunt lobes, sometimes as imich as 1 in. deep, glabrous beneath or 
nearly so; veins 8 to 12 pairs, lower ones at least anastomosing. 
Sori medial on the veins. Indiisium reniform persistent. Ilah^ 
(‘oramon in svood^, r^tnga])ore, Eifle Eange, Tangiin (Eidley). 
Johor, Tinerong (Fantiey). Selangor, Eusun Tna and Seiaangkok 
Ihiss. Perak, JJaxwrlPs Hill (Seortechini). Fenang (WhUJieh, 
Hiillott). 'Dhlrib. Alai ay isles. 

(13). N. indicum E.t'dl. Dryopieris incUca v. A, E. N, 
penni f/erin)i Aur. maltnjemc Bedd. Ehixome erect or shortly creep- 
ing. Sti{)es neju’ly Jiaked, 1- feet tali. Frond pinnate; ])imiae 
lanceolate numerous, distant spreading herbaceous, cut down half 
Avay into ol>long upeiiiwed suh-acnte lobes, radi.s and. radnlia 
piiiveseent ami .soiiietiines all hairy beneath; A^eins 8 to 12- pairs 
pubescent. Sori medial '8 to 12. [ndusium persistent. IIoJ), 
Eare .ui iTiountaiiiSj Perak, Larut 3o00 feet alt. (Kunstler). 

(.1 1), Ah molie Desv. l\leni. Hoe. Linii. vi. 2J8. Ihifted plant. 
Siipe liairy or glabrous, 6 to 12 in. tall, ihond lierbaceoiis 
oblong lam ceol ate nilose on both sides; loAver pinnae usnally reduced 
to auricles; upjHsr pinnae spreading lanceolato-hnear a(niminate, 
l)ase broadt tnmeate, cut doAvn half Avay or less into blunt slightly 
falcate lobes, A-'eiris 0 to 8 pairs, loAvest pair anastomosing. Sori 
median. iiiA'oJiU'res reniform, glabrous or iuiirv. Ilah, C.'omnnm 
in Aroods and shady places and very variable. Tvj.dcal ; Singapore, 
Selitar; Chan Cliu .Kang; Biikit Timah; Changi: Pulaii Braiii 
(ITiillett), Joho3g CastleAAmod (Eidley), Malacca (Gri-ltitli). Se- 
langor, Bukit E[ita.m (Eidlej^) (var. major). Perak, Tjlu Bubong 
ancl Ulu Keiiing (.Kunstler). Penang (Kunstler etc.). 

Var. minor. Slender very hairy. Frond 12 to 15 in. lo.ng 
4 to 0 in. Avide; pinnae .25 in. Avide deeply cut. Hah. Malacca, 
Guiiong ^ilering, Mr. (^pbir (Eidley 3212). Prov. Wellesley, Per- 
malang .Bertam (IPdlev fJOdJ). i\>rak, Ulu Temejigoli (Eidiev 
14196)' 

Var. amboinense PresL Fronds small, papery, nearly glab- 
rous, irinnae less cut often only crenate, gradually reduced towards 
the base, loAA'er ones often hastate and A'cry acuminate, veins 4 to 5 
paii’s, .2, rarely 3 loAAnst anastomosing. Sori sometimes confined 
to the loAvest pair. HaJb. Common wuth type molie. Singapore, 
Gree.li Hill (Hullett). Pahang, Khol, Tembelrng river (Eidley). 
Selangor Dusim Tna. Perak, Telok Pinang (Eidley); Bernam 
riATu (Kunstler). 

Yar. proemrens Bak. Ehizome long creeping. Eab. 
Si 3 iga])ore (W'ailuih), Bukit Timah (Eidley). Perak, Ulu Kerling; 
Ulu Bubong (Kunstler). 

Yar. didymosorum Bedd. Y. teefum Wall. Ehizome very 
liairv pinnae not reduced at base. Sori on 2 loiver A^einlots, 
Singapore (Wallieli Aspidium canescens). 
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(15) . N, irancaiUBi Pre:"l. Tent, rtend. A^ij/idiuni 
)n rill lined! Ufih YVmII. Cat. 353. Ebizume short ^ereet. StL])es rtifioil 
stout up to 'i feet long;, usually glabrous, bronds up to -i leer 
long: luwei* jiiuiu'e rolucvd to niirieies: ])iuiiee liurlnu'^'uu.. u’luiuoiL^ 
except iiiidrib oii ])otli sides, iisually piibeseeiit, el to 8 in. long, 
Ao to A) in. V\'ide, cait (Pnvn about liaJf veay to the ra.eliis; lobes 
^.sblo'ng* s((L!Mro and si'.gli.iiy eivnale at tlie top: veiiis (» lo O' 
])air.C i!eiia[iy t, rarely 3 or 4 anastonicne. 8orI siuidl iuefibii or 
rieart]* to ei’Stu tinin the edge. Indusiinni reiiitonii. Ildh, ^b;idy 
■s]jots, coinmon, Singapore, Siingei Jnroiig (liiditn'). Johor, Bntu 
Pahat: L4ii Kahaiig (Hultrnm). Selangor. IPuu eii\es. Perak, 
Ttdok Pinang and Tainbun (Pidley): Coping ( Kiiiictler) ; Alax\reirs 
Hill (Seortecliini) : Gunong Kerbaii 5000 fecit iPobiu-on). Jkaiang 
Yfaterfall (Curtis, Wallieii). Kelaiitan, Sungei Kcteli (Pur). 
Visirib, In do-Malaya, Australia. 

(16) . N, hrachyodoM Hook. Syai. Fil. Stipes tufted 

naked 1 to 2 feet long. Fronds up to 3 feet long, sub-eoriaceous; 
raeiiis slightly pubescent, and partial rachis and rnidrib hairy, 
otherwise glabrous; pinnae iisiiaily distinctly petiolate, laneeolate- 
Iniear l:ase cuneat(‘, tip acuminate,, 6 to !) in. long, 1.35 to 1.15 in. 
wide, cut into oblong, liluiit oblique falcate lobes one third to two 
thirds of the distance to midrib; veins 8 to 12, all free, or the lowest 
ones anastomosing; a single vein often rises from the midrib 
between tlie pinnules and runs to the edge. Sori medial on the 
veins. Involucre reniform. Hah. Hill foresrs, scarce. Perak, 
llaxwelrs Hill (Seortecliini); Biijong ll^lalaeca (ihdiey). Penang 
(Horris, Hactier) Distrib. West Indies and South America. 

(11). N. ierox Moore Tnd. 91. Tufted fern. Stipes 1 to 
r2 ix^et long covered with linear acuminate dark brown scales falling 
ot! leaving the stipes rough with short points. Frond 3 to 4 feet 
long rachis scabiid with short points; ])innae stiiliy coriaceous, 
oblong linear aciuninate, 8 to 14 in. long, ,15 in. wide or more, 
■cut down half to two thirds into obiong-iinear blirnt lobes, spread- 
ing, gla])roiis, veins ]>reininent slender/l2 to 15 on cadi side, lower 
J or fewer anastomosing. Sori basal on vcinlet close ro the midrib, 
small. Ilab, Forests from about 2000 feet upwards. Paining, 
Fraser Hill (Burkill). Selangor, Ginting Peras; Giiitiiig Bidai; 
Semmigkok Pass (Pidley, Christ). Perak, Lariit Hills (Kiinstier), 
Bujong Malacca (Pidley). Penang Hill (Pidley). 

Oecasioiially in young fronds the upper midrib and nerves are 
sparsely hairy. The A. lUdleyi Clirist (Pidley, Ferns of tlie 
i^Ialay Peaiirisula, Journ. Boy. As. Soc. S. Br. 1008, p. 38) was 
never published, it is merely I think a very robust and rough form. 

(IS) Is. crlnlpes Hook. Syn. Fil. 294. Tufted fern, large. 
Stipe stout 1.5 ft. long, covered as is rachis witli large laneetjlale 
linear long-acuminate dark brown scales .15 in. long. Frond 2 
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to 3 feet lony. 1 ft. vriile ; pinnae distant or in d's'tant ])airs, 4 to 
G in. l(n\£r^, .To in. wide, cut douTi half to three quarters of the 
wav, lobes obloipt^ blunt (lowest ones redneed to anrieles), base 
ciiiieatc, tip acuminate, texture stiffly lierbaceous, midrib oud veins 
very hairy or in older fronds quite glabrous, veins 6 to S pairs,. 

2 lowest a'n:istomosi]ig-. Sori roed-al toAvards the tip.' linhisimn 

reiiidnin, glabrous persistent. Forests, Malacca (Griffith). 

Perak (Scortechini). Penang Hill (Eidley, MattheA^O. DisiriJ), 
India, to Assam. 

(10). N, sak&yense Zeiller Bull. Bot. .Soc. France xxxii., 
74. Fern 3 to 4 feet tall. Stipes densely tnfted. Fronds ovate- 
lanccolate, racliis channelled abotn Avith hair-like scales and a foAA^ 
larger ones; pinnae lineardaiieeolate acuminate 8 to 10 in, long 
f in. Avide. cut dovni more than one third into someAvliat falcate 
obscurely creniilate lobes, glabrous, but finely glandular beloAV with 
AAdiitisli needle-like hairs on the veins above: veins 8 to 11 pairs, 

3 loAver pairs anastomosing. Sori very small basal on the 4 or 5 
loAver A-'eins. Hah. Perak, I'alley of the Liang Eiiver near Gunong 
Eiam, 2370 feet alt. (de Morgan). 

(20) . M glaucostipes Bedd. ETandhook Supp. SO. Stipe.s 
scaly at base, glaucous as is the racliis. Fronds 3 to 4 feet long. 
LoAver pinnae A'ery gradually redneed, at first small and Iiastate, 
then merely auivcles to base of stipe : upper pinnae 5 to d in. long, 
,75 to .9 in. Avide cut cIgaaoi half Avay into oblong rounded lobes, 
papyraceous glabrous except midrib aboAn minutely villous; veins^ 
10 pairs, 2 ioAver pairs anastomosing. Sori medial on all the veins. 
Hal. E'orests 3 to 400 feet alt. Perak, Larut (Kunstler). 

(21) iV. perakettse Bedd. Handbook Supp. 80. Caudex 
small erect. Stipes slender auIIous. Ehonds pinnate villous with 
soft AA'hite hairs 12 to 14 in. long, 2 to 5 in. AAude, oblong lanceolate.,, 
central ])innae the largest; loAver ones gradually cut dovni to 
sagittate auricles; pinnae 1.5 to 2.5 in. long f to .5 in. Aride, cut 
doAni half AA'ay to racliis into close pointed lobes, texture softly 
herbaceous: A'eins 4 to 5 pairs, loAver pair anastomo.sing with, a long 
exenrreiit veinlet. Sori near tips of Anins. Hah. Elill forests 
rare on exposed rocks. Perak, Thaiping Hills; Birclfs Hill (Day). 

(22) . iV. heterocarpum Bl, Eiium. Fil. dav. p. 155. Ehizome 
strong erect. Stipes tufted 1 to 2 feet long, villose. Fronds 2 
to 3 feet long, 8 to 14 in. AA'ide; pinnae 5 to 6 in. long, .75 in. 
Avide linear acuminate ba>se truncate, tip acuminate cut dovm |- 
or 1 to raehis into linear-oblong truncate lobes; loAA^er pinnae 
abrub'tly reduced to aiirides or only represented }ja" glands ; 
coriaeeo-herbaceous, racliis auIIous, under suface glandular; veins 
above Avith few long Avhite hairs, veinlets 8 to 10 (in thq fertile 
frond>s Avhich are contracted only 5), lowest pair only anastomosing 
strigois'e. Sori medial or near base of veinlets. Hob. Ditches. 
Singapore, Green Hill (Hulett). Malacca (PinAvill). Hegri 
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fSonibiliiii, Po]’]ient:ian Tinggi (Pidlcy), Pabrn^g, .FL'0.v‘a: Hill 
(KiirkU] iiad* Jlolraiin ). PtTak larai: P^'pijig ( KauMiari to 
olHjf) loot alt. Dislnb, ^lalaya. 

(76). N. CGsiaium (FoIy]K:aliiirti ) 7SH) :l. IL-.Pioruo^ 

P, P. I. i. t. 770. Folf/ podium pciunigiatrtuo ITouk. Sr. .k’il, v. 10. 
Stj])e,s IS in. or more long giatiroiis, glosyv, rvi] as i> SiiO racliis. 

1 10 3 ft. long, broad oblong or laiioerdaio. snb.irnnooM’Vii y 
g’lnoTOin-: jibjnae iiiiinorous disiunt hljortly ifoticded 6 in o in. f'Ma. 
.0 to 1 in. vrido serrate ^vitli short close liPntgrJar aeiit.;; te.n:li 
Inioor juainiinato. i)ase (‘nnean'-, loidriS, rod. » (—'-‘dunalp' 
hairy on veins b’cncath. veinlets ti to S pairs r-dl aiu.-t.r.nosing 
asconcling. Sori elosr to hnse of voiaiai ni* heir ivay. 1» in-i-Mi 
renironn fiigaieious. Iloh. Penang (Wallieli) /b/.v/r/b. Xo.'ib 
India at coiisidLcrable altitude.'^. 

48. MesochlaeJia Br. 

Big tufted ferns ’with tlie habit and Yc-nation of Xrpli radium, 
Pronds large. ]dnnate. tvitli naiTOY* lobes eat linlf vcay to raelris. 
Sori and indiisinm as in Bidymocdilarna, >S|) 0 C'ie;s 7. 

(1) . M, poly car pa Bedd. F. B. I. t. 344-. sliort, 

erect, tln'ck. Fronds 2 to 3 ft. long, 1 to 1.5 it. tvide ])in):ate. 
Pinnae close very numerous (j to 9 in. long, .5 in. vride narrowing 
and shortening at base to mere aiiri(-K?s, cut down aisoiit liaP'way 
into liiiear-o])long lobes Yillons beneath ; nerves very close pinnate, 
12 or more on a lobe. Sori small, iiiimeroiis eventual iy covering 
the lobe. f[(d). In forests, commcai. Singa pore, link it T inali 
.(Eiclley 1658, ITallieh). Malacca (Griffith)'. Ibihang, Pidau 
Padang (liidley 2401) and Tahaii river (239G ). Xegri Sembilaii, 
Bukit Sninayiang (Cantley). Perak, IJln Temengoli (liidley 
14219); Gopiiig (Kiinstler 557); Thaiping Hills ( Seortechini, 
Iiobinson). Distrlb. Mhilay isles. 

(2) . M. iarutensis v. A. v. 11. Malayan Ferns, 232. 34 

hruiense Bedd. Ferns of Brit. India Siipp. •]>. 73. Sti|.ies 8 to 12 
in, long densely villous with short liairs as is racliis. TFronds 2 to 
3 ft. lung; ])innae linear-ofdong, long aeuiniiia,re, ])a><‘ irmirare 10 
to 12 in. long. 1.5 in. wide cut dovm one fourth iid.o oblong fabade 
blunt kdnes, be.rbaeeous, hairy on both sides, lowest oiics re<lueod 
to auricles; veins 10 pairs ascending 5 or 6 lower ];nirs anastoj nos- 
ing. Bori median on all the veins. Indnsiiim elongate hairy. Jloh. 
Forests,, Pahang, Tclom (Eidley). Selangoig Ihiwang and Xe- 
niangkok Pass (Eidley). Kegri Beiuhilan, Gunong Angsi (Anr). 
Perak, Siiugei Eayah and Larut (Knnstler and SeorteeMni). 

Beddome says this is a Mesochlaena if tlie genus is kept up. 

49. Aspidium Sw. 

Fronds entire or simply pinnate; pinnae nsnally broad, lowest 
pair sirne times bipinnate,- veins eompoundly anastomosing with 
generally free veinlets in the areoles; Sori at tlie apex of the free 
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VO inlets, occasionally on the netted veins. Tndiisiuni orbicular or 
roniioriu or irroynlnr^ Foiiietinies absent. Species ninneroiis. Tj'O- 
pics- 

(1) . .4, singaporianiim AVall. Cat. 374. Ehizoine eroepiny'j 
slioi‘tly or not. Stipes G to 1 2 in. long dark ]:)iirplish. Fronds entire, 
lanceojji to acamuiato knig* narrowed to base and deeurrent some- 
way (lovcn the stipe. ijeiFaecous 12 in. long or more, 2.5 to -i jm 
wide; voids iiorivontal united by transverse seeondai’v veins; 
veinkds netted with nltimate ones free. Sori numerous on the- 
ends of tJie free veinlets 4 to 6 on each* side of a main vein. 
Indiisiiiin peltate or or]3ieiiIar. Hal}, Common in jungle, Singa- 
pore, Piikit Timah; Clnia Clm Kang. Pahang, Tahan Fiver. 
Malacca, Jasin: Siingei Hiidang* (Derry) Monnt Oidiir (Cuming), 
Fcgri. S(-m])ilan, Ihikit Sulu and (hmong P)eriim})nn (Cantley)* 
Selangor, Siingei Buiu ; Pantaii Panjang (.KIoss) ; Kwala Lumpur 
(Curtis) ; Eukit Jviidah. Perak, Thaiping (Scorteehini) ; Chaiikat 
Serdaiig (Wray) ;Jpoh. Tringgmnu, Biincli (Eostados). Penang 
(jlilactier etc). Ihstrih. MrIrj isles Nedive names: Pakii Todak; 
Pakii Biawak; Baku Murak. 

(2) . A. vastum BL Enum. PI. Jav. Fil. 142. Ehizome 
creeping shortl 3 V Stipes scattered oonspieiioiisly green vdnged 
nearly or quite to the base with numerous linear subulate brown 
scales. Fronds 2 ft. long cut down into about 4 joairs of broad oblong 
acute pinnae 7 or 8 in. long, 3 in. wide to a green winged rachis 
1.5 to 2 in. or more, midrib pubescent, terminal pinna often over 
9 in. long, and o in. wide ovate lanceolate, main veins numerous 
distinct to the edge where they anastomose, with numerous slender 
curved veinlets connecting them and abundance of areoles with 
free veinlets in them. Sori small scattered on the netted vems. 
Indnsium reniform. Hal), Dense forests, Singapore (Koitjh). 
Pulaii Besar. Johor, Batu Paliat (Eiclley). Pahang, Tembeling 
Eiver. Malacca (Griffitli). Selangor, Batu Tiga; Batu Caves. 
Perak, Kota Bharu (Kiinstler). Penang (Bishop Hose). 

Vi).r, MciJspe A. iricuspe Bocld. llandhool: Su]>p. 44. 'hroiid 
trilo])ed and rather more pubescent than usual. Hah, Perak, 

G o|'> i n g ( Kii II s tier ) . 

Apparently only a small state of vashim, Distrib, India, 
j^falay islands. 

This fern is very distinct in its ])road wdiiged rachis and 
petiole, Tim ])inmie in the fertile frond are conspicuously nar- 
rower than in the sterile ones. Some frondvS are qulto glabrous, 
others pubescent on the midrib and lamina beneath. 

(3) . A. Kumtlerl P)edd. Handbook Supp, 44. Three feet 
tall. Stipes, rachis and partial rachis pubescent; stipe ribbed,, 
over 12 in. tall. Frond 12 in. to 16 in. long deltoid ovate, pinnate, 
upper pinnae lanceolate caudatei-acuminate 5 , in. long, 1 in wide, 
lowest pair broad deltoid, the lower margin prolonged into long- 
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Knoar acanniuate lo-be-s 4 in. long, .^5 'in. ivide or Toxiiire 
snlieoriaeeoiis; veins primary zigzag or in lovrcr pinnae snanght, 
quite to the margin, or forked at ti]). Art-rnes lax, hvp, wlm' frnr. 
Buri sBiali nnmerons usually on coniieeted veiiilet-' seartered. LVdo 
I'erak ( Boor looh ini) ; Goping (Knnstler). 

(4) . A, repaiidi?.m Yfilld. Sp. v. *AA1. Sii]K'S iip io ‘k-'s ft. 

long v.'itf. a fern scale-like Imirs at the l^ase. Fronds 2 to 4 long 
suheorim-eous, nriiiiiial iohe pinnatilldt: ijiiuian 4 lo n a yj[\ 
h to 12 in. long, I.’Fj to 2 in. iiroad liiieae-ohlung, Sil'diUy siiiraoe 
al edges, aciiiiFimtc. ])ase miiTovel. hnve.'- jadr ^^^^lkeo. i>ipari;e: 
main nrr\es distinct to vko edge. Piieoies nameroin. viih irm 
vFo'lAn Bori large in 2 ron - helvru'U the nmiii .nda-’nm 

<a*hii-nlar lieltfite. lldb. Perak. Larni: (X unsri^m o iJislrili. 
Philippines. 

IFsonihles X.puvl: am , hut the indinsia jirt- •p:I::’i'‘. 

(5) . .4, ternatmm DieX in Engl, and P'ranrq. Ihlanzen 

Familien 184. 2\ epJiroditaa ie ran bum Pak. Hook. 8ym Fii. 
Piliizome wide, creeping* scaly. Stipes long sleiuler. naked. 18 in. 
long. Frond of 1 to 4 jhunae broadly ol!ipticdain‘(-<4ate at-inninaie- 
•caiidate, Itase cuiieate, lobes qiiitc entire iermiiud one in. long, 

3 in. ‘wide, the lotver ones the smaller h in. long, 2 in. vride^ 
herbaceous: veins ascend big free to edge nurnoroiis. Arcfles lax, 
free voinlets numerous. Sori medium or rather small on tips of 
free t'eiiilets. Hah, Pahang, Pekan (Pidley). iJisIrib. Borneo. 

(G). 4, polymorpham Wall. Cat. 3S2. Ehizoine erect. 
Stipes tufted with rather long, brown lanceolate scales at the base 
8 to IS in. long, rih]>ecl. Frond Jicarly snbcoriaccous, siin]dy 
pinnate, 1 to 4- ft. long, 12 in. or more walo; oi^hoig <)p 

elliptic or lanceolate acuminate, base ciineate staiked, terminal 
•one rather larger and occasionally lobed, lowest pair ii>iially bifur- 
cate, G in. long, 1 to 2 in. wide, veins f)romiuent distinct fo the 
margin, vcinlets very many, many free. Sori small and scattered 
in tiie uucoiitracted fronds on the netted, 'vehilets, and. o.ii free ones 
in coniracted fronds in. 2 or more rows larger and crowdeil liciw^'cn 
the veins. Indiisiam reniform or none. Ilab, Forc.dis, .Singapore 
(Eidlcy). Fegri. Sembilaii (Iluliett) ; Bukit 8ulu ((Jaiitloyi. 
Sehiiigor, Xwala Lumpur; Pantaii Panjaiig (Kloss). I'crak, 
Larut (.Kuustler) ; Idhi Teniengoh (llidley) ; Batang Padang and 
'Goping ( Xuustlor ) . Penang, Hill ( Pinw ill ) . IJislrih. India, 
Africa, Malaya. Xafite Harne: Pakii Kildr. 

(7). 4. semlMpmnatum Wall. Cat. 388. {Voly podium) 
ITook. Sp. Fil. iv. oO. t. 231. Stipes 1.2 in. or more long, naked. 
Fronds 18 in. or more long, G to 9 in. wide, termijial ]?inna liimar- 
oblong acuminate G to 9 in. long, .1 in. wide ojit.re, lateral pinnae 

4 to () on each side, simple or bifurcating, aljoitt as long and wide, 
lower ones tripartite, texture herbaceous; veins inconspiciioris, 
breaking up before reaching .the. margin, the rest anastomosing, 
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•i] fov; -ii’i-e. Son ^ruall on connected Yoinlets. Iitdiisiiim reniform. 

l’idal_^niri(l in rivep. Johor, Oastlewood; Giinoiig Fnlai 
{ ] i u i h ^ inr, H nngei Bogal ( Fex) . Perak ( Scortedibii ) . 
tVwilln'j]). /Af-s'/rnh jioi’neo. 

(S),^ suttr^phyiimu Hook. Fp. Fil. iv. 52. Caiidex stout 
vnrii tbioN: <iUu‘ 'la'O’c.s. Stijjos S to 12 in. looig, rather stont, It.ioar 
scales at ha-c cijly. FitouI 1 to 3 feet loiigy <S to 12 in. wide, 
]ierl*aceocs, deitoicl. teiTninal portion 6 in. or more long, -deeply 
jfmnatilid ; lower lobes lanceolate aeuiiiinare : base enneate, lateral 
]a‘]!.nac .'mw f<uir lanceolate deeply lobed, basai larger deeply iob(-rl 
with, a dw-lexed. pirnia from underside, glabrous (hairy beneath 
aixl on main Teiiis according to Beddome), ^eins very prominent 
irregiilarly broken ii]> be tore reaching idle edge, velnlets copiousl}" 
anastmnosing ele^ute. Sori large, few scattered on the connected 
^ei^J]e^'S. Indusimm reniform. ]lah. Limestone Hills in dry spots. 
Perak, G oping (Hnnstler) ; Tambiin (Ridley). 

(9) . A. decurrens Presi. Rel. ITaeidc. i2'8. Rihizome creep- 
ing. Stipes rviiiged half way down or nearly to the base, wdtii 
hbienr-siibiilate brown scales, S in, long. Fronds 3 feet long, 
simjd.y ]unnate sub-coriaceous, rachis broad-winged; pinnae few 
broad in -sterile fronds, often 3 or more pairs and narrow in the 
fertile ones, 3 in. long, 1 in. wdde or less, the lowest pair some- 
times dobed, all entire or in fertile erenate, glabrous; main veins 
straight or zigzag to edge, cross veins forming large areoles with 
free and netted veinlets. 'Sori large in two series between the 
main veins and along the winged rachis. Indusitim reniform, 
elongate or irregular. Hah. Forests Pahang, Telom. Perak, 
Etijong llalacea "(Ridley). Tringganu, Buiidi (Rostados). Dis- 
tnh. ludo-l^Ialaya, China, Polynesia, 

Easily distinguished by its -winged rachis decurrent half way 
down on the stipe. 

(10) . A. varioiostsm lYail. Cat. 319. Rhizome sub-erect. 
Sti[)es raided, rather slender, scaly at base, 1,2 to 18 in. long in 
fertile frojid, shorter in sterile fronds, deltoid herbaceous. Sterile 
fronds, apex deltoid plnnatifid: pinnae lower two pairs lanceolate 
acuminate, entire or lobulate ereniilate, 3 in. long, 1.25 to 1.5 in. 
wide, lowest laiir more or less deeply lobed with one large lobe at 
lower edge, Fertik? fronds G in. long; pinnae much narrower, 
sumetimes 2 in. long, .25 in. wide and deeply round lobed; main 
veij)s disliiud to edge, veinlets copiously anastomosing with free 
veinld's. Sori large scattered on the tips of free veinlets, sunk i-n 
frond, aiid lormin'g round elevations above. Indusiiim peltate or 
reniiorm. Hah. I)ry woods. Penang (Idallich, Curtis). 
Perils, Tebing Tinggi * (Ridley). Dlslril). India, Assam. 

(1,1 ). A. CiCtuarkim Svy in IMt Farnptt, Pheg. and Asp. 
IIT. A. coadiinalum Wall. Cat 3TT. Bag tufted fern. Stipes 12 
in. or more long, stout with brown scales half wajx Fronds usually 
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lart^’e from 8 in. to 2 or o ft. long rlaltoicl, tip ]n'nnaiiiiih itinjir:'? 
below, one to 4 pairs simply loberl or 'pinnate, soeo-nlary pliinae 
deeply pinnatifld or again pinnate,, lowest pair deeply piniiivdrid 
or piiinato on lower edgey tliiny ineinbrauoiis, glabrous or hairy 
abouj and piiberiiloiis on midribs; ^ to niargijis, the orbers 

eopionsly reticulate, free reinlets few. Sori large in 2 roovs on the 
free veinlets. Indusiiini reiiiforni or peltate. Jlah. Coinnion in 
forests, Singapore Buldt Timab; Pnlii ITbin. Jolnrr, Batii Palmt., 
lilalaeca, Siingei Hudang. Xegri Seniliilaii, Bnkit Pa}'Oiig ain.1. 
Pnk't Dalian "(Can Hoy). Scilangor, Eatii Ca\iv’. Porak. Ciii 
Temeiigoli. Xelantaip Kvrala Pelai (IlaiPir). Dtslrih, Tropics. 
Native nrihies: Pakii Larat; Paku Segala; Pakii Teinbuga. 

The most cut np of any of onr species when full grovra. 

(12) . A. muWcmuMtum Wall. Cat. oT'T. Peddoine, Perils 
of British India 222. Ebizome erect covered with long 'hlaekisb 
brown hairs. Stipe stout covered with long aciimiiiare setaceous 
scales, most abundant at base, 12 in. tall. Frond 3 to T ft. kng, 
terminal pinna large over 6 in. long; deeply broadly pinnabitld, 
lobes acuminate lanceolate, lower ])iniiae brciad, lanceolate, deeply 
broadly lobecp bases broad decurrent, lowest pair deltoid, 12 in. 
long and nearly as broad, main veins distinct to edge. Sori large 
on the free veinlets. Hal), Forests, scarce, Perak, Thaiping 
Hills (Ivunstler)^ Disirib, India, Burma. 

(13) . A, pachyphyllum Kuntze Bot. Zeit. 1S4S, p. 259. 
Stipe 12 in. long naked. Fronds 2 to 3 feet long, 1 to 2.T5 ft. 
broad, subeoriaceous terminail pinna oblong lanceolate eutiii; or 
sinuate C to 12 in. long, .b5 to 2 in. wide, lower ones entire, or 
sinuate obscurely lobed, broadly lanceolate, long caudate aeuiriinate, 
9 to over 12 in. long, 2 to 2.5 in. wide narrO'Wed at the base, 
lowest forked with 2 to 3 unequal lobes S or 9 in. long, veins' 
straight to the edge, areolos numerous fine with man\' free includ- 
ed veinlets. Sori large in two regular rows, indiisiuni reniform. 
Bab, Forests. Pahang, Fraser Hill (Biirkili). Selangor, Klang 
Gates (Eidley). Perak, Thaiping Hills {Kuustler, Seorteehini) ; 
Sira Eimau (Yapp.) Bistrib. Malaya, Polynesia. 

Becldoine says, perhaps a form of repandiim with reniform 
indusia. 

(14) . A. ampIHoimm v, A. v. E. Bull. Bnileiiz. 1913. xi 
2. Stipe long, glossy browm, fibrillo-pilose. Fronds ovate, her- 
baceous acuminate pinnate, terminal pinna ovate acuminate deep- 
ly pinnate at base, lowest segments falcate acumiinile, bluntly 
lobed, lower pinnae about 4 on a side falcate acuminate, lowest the 
largest, deeply pinnatifld, pinnate at base. Eaebis, midrib and 
veins more or less densely pubescent above, fibrilloso-piiose or gla- 
bre, scent beneath. Free veinlets copions. Sori relatiaaTy large on 
anasioniosiiig veins in one row on each side of veins or 2 short 
rows between the main veins. Indusiiim persistent. Bab. Perak, 
Goping (Matthew.) 
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fie). /!• ternMoikim v. A. v. P. Bull. Biiitenz. 1913^ xl. 3. 
year .1. i rlfoliiun x. A. v. IF but frond's willi leaflets less 
(lil'Lereiii in size, veins 3iot dark brown^ fertile fronds more or 
less eontJSK-iod. 8pri con'i])ital (on anastomosing veins). Indiisia 
deeply ilmljj-iate. Ifah, Pernlp, 'Goping (Matthew.) 
i Imvc not seen cliiis. 


1P)LYP0DIEAE. 


50. F-^clypodiiim Linn, 


Rnmll ferns iisuaily epipliytic and sobeoriacGons. . Fronds 
entire or simply pinnalifid (rarely pinnate or eomponnd) veins 
all free, Sori round generally terminal on the veinlcfs^ no iiidii- 
siian. JJisIrilj, Y\!iio]e World. 

Fronds simple, entire. 

(1) . P» suhevenosum Bak. liool^. Syn. Fil, ]>. 320. Small 
tufted fern 2 to 4 in. tali. Stipes very sliort, black wiry. Fronds 
eoriacrons 2 to 4 in. long, .12 in. wide, ligmlate etitire, tip blunt 
gradually narrowed to the base, slightly scurfy^ beneath, edge 
siiglttly undulate. YAins very short indistinct. Sori round -jn a 
long row on each side of the midrib. liiib. On frees, in iiiountain 
districts, eommoti. Johor, Gunong Pulai; Gimong Pantai. Malae- 
ea, Momd- Opdrir f ’Ridley). Pahang, Tahan River, Siingei Ban. 
Perak (Seoirteeliiiii) ; Penang (Maetier and all collectors') . 

var. sessHifoUum Christensen, P. tiialmcum Rosenberg l.c. 
317. Candex small, erect; stipes hardly any. Fronds membranous 
3 to 9 in. long, .2 to .3 in. wide, linear hardly narrowed at the 
base, veiins oblique forked. * Rori oblcuig, parallel with tlie midrib, 
medial on the upper wdniet. Ilab, Johor, Gunong r)eiliimnt 
(Ilolttuin). Malacca, Mount Ophir (Kullett, ]\laingay). Penang. 

(2) . P» diplost^rnm Christ, Ann. Btz. xv. 140. Rliizonie 
short, corered with hlaclc scales. S,tipes tufted, light brown with 
long still- hairs, .25 in. long. Fronds Hgulafe blunt slightly nar- 
I'O'wed to tip, long aeninijiate at base, subcoriaceous sprinkled vdth 
still ])a]e luiirs, txlge undulate 3 to 5 in. long, .25 in. wide, veins 
ascending pinnrJe ; ■wnnlebs 3 or 4, the lowest forked. Sbri round- 
ed elliptic sunk in a row on each side of the midrib. Ilab, Ifahang, 
Gunong Tahan (Ridley 15976). Plsifib, Java, Borneo, Celebes. 

(3) . P. hiriellum Bl. Fhi. Fil. Jav. p. 123. Caudex small 
aseeiKliiig. Stipes itiifted .5 to 1.5 in. long slender, villous with 
spreading red ))rown hairs. Fronds firm-miembranous, linear- 
oblong to liuiceohite, 1 to 4 in. long .12 to .3 in. wide entire, base 
narrowed, densely villous with red Mm, veins spreading simple 
or forked at base. Sori round, rather distant in a row inside of 
midrib, on the base of simple veins, and on the tip of the short 
fork when branched. Ilab. Mountains on trees, and shrubs at 
400>0 to o'Om feet ait. Malacca, Mount Ophir, Pahang, Gunong 
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Taliiin (Hanifr), Perak (Scorteelimi) ; Tea Garden^, Thaiping 
Hills: Gimong Bniiiiker Paliaiig (Wray): Gimong Iiias (Ya])])). 
Dislrih. Ceylon, Java, Pliilippmes. 

(4-). f\ imiverse Bak. Ann. Bot. v. 4,04. A small densely 
tufted plant about 2 in, tall. Fronds very stid. rcrriaceoiis narrow 
linear sessile 1.5 to 2 in. long, ;0'S to .12 in. wide, gradnally nar- 
rowed to the base, witli a few luro'U'u hairs, veins invisible. Sori 
oblong crownled in oaie row on each side of the midrib in the 
upper part of the frond covering the whole surface. Hah. On 
trees or rocks in stream at 2 to 30iH} alt. Palnaig. ITray’s 
Camp, Gnnong Talian (Bidley). Penang (Wactier, (hiriis. 1,1 at- 
thew) ; Pichinond Pool 

I helieve the plant named P. Bldleiji Christ, in my list of 
ferns from Gimoiig Piilai, Johor, was a small form of this. 

(5) . P. congenemm Presl. Tent. ISi). Biiizoim? rather 
thick creeping with reddish scales. Stipes crowded wiry, red 
hairy .2 to 1 in. long. Frond linear acuminate long narrowed to 
base entire, thinly coTiaceons sprinkled with blackisli hairs beneath, 
more hairy on edge and midrib G in. long, .2 in_^ wide. Sori rather 
large, bbl'ong in depTessions on botli sidos of midrib. Hah. 
Moimtains, Perak, Tliaiping Hills Gnnong Hijau 4500 ft. 
(Matthew.) Disirib. Borneo, Sumatra. 

Fronds small narrow, shortly lohed. 

(6) . P. cucuUaium Xees. and BL Yova Acta 11 (1823) 121, 
t. 12. fig. 3. Oaiidex very small, erect, covered with red aeiimiriate 
scales. Stipes very short, naked. Fronds subeoriaceous linear 3 
to 5 ill. long, .1 in. wide or less, lobes Mnear-oblong blunt, cut 
almost or quite to rachis. Borns solitary large, partlv <mf4nscd iu 
the upeurved edge of the lobe. Ilab. Mountains 4 to 5000 ft. alt. 
Pahpg, Gn-nong Tahan (Eiclley 15945). Malacca, Top of Giuiong 
Mering (Eiclley). Perak, Gunong Hijau ( Short e chi ni ) : Max- 
wells Hill (Matthew). Didrib, Ceylon, Malay islands. 

(4)^ P* cornigerum Bak. Syn. Fil. 508. Fronds eoriaecons 
tufted, siilxsessile, very narrow ligiilate 6 in. long .1 io. wide, pinna- 
tifir], lobed to base or nearly, lofies 20 to 30 pairs, longest in the 
middle, sul) triangular subacute, slightly toothed on the U])])er 
edge or with a strong tooth, veins 1 to each, lobe, sliort of the tip 
forked. Soriis solitary large, round, close to main racliis and 
medial on the vein. Ilab, Eare; on mountains, Pahang, Gunong 
Tahan (Hanii!). Perak, Gunong Hijau (Scortechini) . Disirib. 
C'Qjlou. 

(8). P. subpmnatifidtim Bl Enum. 129. Caudex erect, 
stiff. Fronds stiffly coriaceous linear narrowed to 1)oth. ends, 4 to 
G ill. long, .1 in. wide, out down into very short Iduiit lobes iiaif- 
w^ay or little more, upper edge shorter than low^er one. Teins forked., 
Sori large globose, slightly sunk near the rachis and upper margin 
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of the lohe. Ilah. Mountains, Pahang, fxiinong Tahan. Selangor, 
Semangkok Pass (Pidley). Perak (Scortechini) ; Gmioiig (De 
Morgan) . 

(9) . Po trlangulare SeoTtechini. Bedd. Joiirn. Bot. 1887. 
p. 3.24, hg. 21 S, i. Ehi^ionie erect, short, scaly. Fronds sessile linear- 
coriacooiis 12 in, long, .25 in. wide, lobes triangular blunt, cut to 
racliis, reduced a little at base, fertile ones acute, very numerous. 
S'orus o].)Iong on tip of lobe, sunk deeply, the sides of the loihe folded, 
over it. Ilah. Mountains local at oioOO ft. Perak, Giinong Hijaii 
(Scortechini). 

(10) . P. callophyllum Wright Kew Bulletin IDdO, 3 62. 
Small plant 3 in, tall, stem very short, hairy. Fronds thin, .2 in. 
wide, pinnate, white liairy, lol^es oblong, tip round, bases decurrent. 
Sori usually 2 on a lobe, one -at the base, the other near the middle. 
Eab. Piocks on l^Ioimtains. Peraik, Thaiping Hiills, .Gniiong- 
Hijau (C. J. Matthew). 

Xear P. iricliomanoides, Sw. but with paired sori. 

(11) . P. streptophyilum Bak. Joiirn. Bot. 1879, p. 42. 
Densely tufted, caudex erect red scaly. Fronds lobed to the base,, 
thinly coriaceous pinnate, linear 3 to 8 in. long, .12 in. wide, lobes 
oblong blunt, very numeroiTS, slightly twisted especially in fruit. 
Sorus one on the tip superficial oblong. Hah. Trees. Singapore, 
mangrove swamps at Serangoon (Murton). Pahang, Wray’s Camp 
2000 ft. Tahan; Telom. Malacca Mount Opliir. iSelangor, Bukit 
Kutu. Perak, Giinong Inas (Yapp); Gunong Hijau (Matthew).. 
Disfrib. Borneo. 

Yery like P. cnciillahim but pinnate with terminal isori. 

(12) . P. altersiMens Ces. Fel. di Born. 26, T. ii, %. 4-4a.. 
Small densely tufted fern. Fronds densely crowded l.o to 4 in. 
long, .1 ill. vude, very coriaceous, rachis winged, lo1)es very short, 
o'\'ate oblong truncate, lower edge longer than the upper decurrent. 
Sort round solitary at the base of the lobe often covering it. Trial. 
Mountains. Malacca. Mount Ophir. Pahang, Gunong Tahan at 
oO'OO ft. alt. Perak, Tea gardens, Thaiping Hills (Bidley). 

Dislnb^ Borneo. 

The stiff thick fronds with very short ascending blunt lobes 
are very distinct. 

fronds pinnate, with narrow deep cut lobes, 

(13) . Pc decoram Brack. ExpL Exped. xvi, 7, t. 2, fig. 2. 
Gaud ex about 1 in, long, densely covered v,-ith red scales. Stipes 
crowded, winged to the" base. Frond coriaceous glabrous 6 to 12 
in. long, .5 to .75 in. wide, narrow lanceolate, caudate-acuminate 
pinnatifid almost to tire rachis, lobes at base short rounded above 
oblong linear blunt, longest in the middle of the frond and get- 
ting rapidly shorter to the ends. Sori obloiDig, ^2 to 8 in a row on 
each side of the costule partly sunk in a hairy cavity, edge not 
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llal). €0111111011 on trees eipooially in inoivirovos aiul 011 
tops of nioimtaiiis. Singapore^ Krariji. Joliore, Guiioiin' Pantai 

Giniony Jadai (IPidcy); Uiiiinttu* IVIunoii I iPiiliuia) ; 
Taojcopa' ininpi, ;]\la]neea, Ivlonnt OpLir and dl^n-in^a. Xeyri 
P^einbilan, Oiiiioiig Angsi (Jloittnin). Perak, kkrniong Koleflaiig 
(IPflip). Penang liiil, Ivedali peak, DlJiiV,, 1 inlo-jlalaya, 
IkJynosia. 

(1-1). P. malsccatmm Bak. Ami. Bat. tVl 1‘Ak J)eiiscdy 
tiiitcd plant, ^tem scaly hah-y. Stipes iminennn^ or:*vnkal_, Pla.ck, 
iviry luiiry, 1 in. long. IrPond G in. long, .'P’”> in. \vi:k\ jiiu^ar 
aciQiiiiinte ]nnnate, lobes cut to base, longest in ilie .uiidtile. ’very 
hairy as in le.cliis, linear-obicng Limit, Sorl d to G c;ii eacli side, 
round, crowded at tip ol lobe, not sunk. ////t. Moiintaiin. 
Malacca, Gimoiig Itlering (Bidley). 

var. palnohjense IiiclI. Fronds 5 in. long, dho in. wide, lobes 
much shorter, 1,)h;!iit, fringed with long hairs. Sori. 1 to 3 oii each 
side extending whole length of lobes, llab. Pahang, Gunong 
Tahan (Eidley). 

(15). P. btyophyllum van Ahhonvcrelt van Eosenherg. BnlL 
Biiite]L7. IDld, xvi 3-5. St'ipe>s tufted, capillary or iilifomi with 
minute scattered whitish or brownisli narrowly clavate glands. 
Fronds linear 1 to 2 in. long, .1 to .15 in. wide, thinly ecniaceons, 
veins /simple, lobes oblong, broad, bin, lit rounded or inore or less 
ohFLqiiely truncate retinse. Sort solitarv'. llab. Penang (Mat- 
thew) , I ha\’e not sseen this. 

(IG). P, iuscatum Bl. Enum. 12d. F. moJVimmiim Xees 
and BL Xova Acta ii. 121, t. 12, hg. 2. Stipes tufted, 1 to 3 in. 
long densely softly hair 3 n Fronds 3 to 0 in. long, .5 to 1 in. wide 
cut nearly to the raebis into dose lobes, io])cs .1 in. wide or less, 
linear blunt ])arallel sparsely hairy on the edge, radds hairy vein- 
lets simple. Sort 6 or T in a row rather large eirerdar and entirely 
covering the lolies except at tlie base. ILtd). Oxi trees at dOdi> ft. 
alt. Ikiliang, Fraser .Hill (Burkili and .Tlolrtmn). Perak, (Scor- 
tecliini) ; Gnnorig Bnbu (AVray). Kedah Peak (liidle.v.) 

(IT). P. BL FiL Jav. 1S'’8. Ehizome short creeping, 

thick covered with red scales. Stipes tufted 2 in. Jong, very .hairy. 
Fronds 5 to 1-1 in. long, 1 in. wide', black hairy es]!e, dally densely 
on tlie strong raehis, lolies warrowg horizoiital, parallel linear 
bhmt out to raehis. iSori not sunk, roimd 10 in a row cm each 
side. Hah. Aroiiiitains to 6000 feet, on trees. Ma.Iac(*a, Aioiint 
Opliir (Moore^s Herbarium) Perak, Giinong Kerbau (liobinson) ; 
Gunong Inas (Yapp, Scortechini). 

(13). P. cryptosorum Christ. Ind. Fil, 5:19. P. decipiens 
Kuhn Linn. 36, 129. Ehizonie short, densely covered witli lanceo- 
late subulate ciliate blackish scales. Stipes winged with long 
reddish hairs .5 in. long. Fronds coriaceous 8 io 14 in. long, .75 
in, wide linear lanceolate /narrowed at both ends, cut down nearly 
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to tlie nv-dril.) into lianceolate or linear lobes .2 to 35 ian long’, 
beneatli hairy Toins flesiions^ A'einlets in 5 to 14 pairs. Sort snb- 
niaryirjal, deeply sunk iai elliptic eaTiiies 6 to 8 pairs. Hah, 
>TegTi tk'jnbilaiy Giinoiig Angst at 2500 ft. alt. (N'ur). Disirih, 
Malay isiands. 

(19) , P, khasyasmm Hook Syn, Fil, 325. Tufted plant, 
stem siiort. Stij'.es crowded^ yery short, winged to base, fronds 8 
to 14 in. tail, 1.5 in. wide or less, liaccid, hairy, midrib stout 
hairy, lohes oldong linear hliuit, rather thick, shortened to both 
ends : vciulets simple. Sori 4 to 6 on each side of the end of the 
lobe, sunk in an oval cavity. Hah, 'Mountains, rare, Johoi’, 
Giinong Pidai (Ilidlett)^ Perak, MaxwelFs Hill (Matthew, Scor- 
teehini). Disirih. Assam, Khasya. 

(20) , P. haraihrophyihtm Bak. Jonrn. Bot. 1894, p. 10 A. 

Stem short erect stout covered wdth red long aciiininate scales. 
Fronds lobed nearly or quite to base, 12 to 18 in. long, 1.25 in. 
wide, subcoriaceous, lobes triangular lanceolate subacute, .2 an., 
wide, free nearly to base deeurrent on raebis, low^est ones shorter, 
ovate triangular at base. Sori 4 or 5 in a row, parallel to edges, 
sunk rouiicl. Veins invisible. Hah, Perak Hose),. 

Disirih, Borneo^ 

(21) . P. subfalcatum BL Fil. Jav. 186, t. 87. Pibizome- 
erect, stipes densely tufted, clothed with soft spreading hairs. 
Fronds 2 to 10 in. long, .5 to 1 in. wide, pinnate, lobes ikiry on 
both sides, soft in texture, cut down to raehis, close spreading, 
shaiply toothed, base decurrent, Veiulets .simple. Sori round 4 
or 5 in a row, one to each tooth on the end of the veinlet. Hah, 
Perak ( Scorteehini, Hay). Disirih, India. 

(22) , P. setuliferum van Alderwerelt van Eosenberg, Bull. 
Buitenz. 1914, xvi. 33. Ehizonie short clothed with pale brown 
lanceolate scales. Stipes crowded, filiform setuiose with short red 
hairs. Fronds linear hairy snbcoriaceons 1 to 3 in. long, .12 to .2 
b]. wxle, tip somewhat narrowed, lobes oblique narrowest nearly 
triangular and blunt or rounded, broadest siibtrapemform or su]> 
rliomboicl, truncate emarginate veins soiitarjq forked in broadest 
lobes. Sori solitary .at the base of the a^aterior veinlets. Hah, 
Malacca (fide author). Perak, Gunoiig Hijau 4509 ft 
(Matthew). Disirih. Sumatra. 

(23) . P. stenobasis Bak. Ann, Bot, viii. 130, Tufted plant 
with short erect stem covered with scales. Stipes winged to t-ase. 
Fronds 5 to 19 in. long, 1.5 in. wide, lobed nearly to base, thin 
coriaceous, lobes linear from a broad base, narrow aicuminate distant 
parallel serrulate, undulate, raehis hairy. Sori 3 to 7 on a side 
close to the edge by the notches, small, round sunk with raised 
edges, sterile lobes entire, lowest ones short, triangular blunt on 
stipes. Hah. Mountains; rare. Perak, foot of Guiiong Bubu 
(Matthew). Distrib. Sumatra. 
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P. breviftons Seort. tiis. P. repnn^hihnu JFett. var. 

I»ut. ::x>;i PPj. rniteG i’li’ii -j n' 5 in. 
tall, steii I sbort creai", not --iCaly. bU])^^s /P) in. 

lontr. Frond 3 to o in. lojig. ;T5 in. vride, lohe‘< c-i'i' n>arly lo lan:n, 
linear ]>luiit narro'.r entire or niidalate. Sort j?(;;iitary. 4 in a ro\r 
nlciig the edge, round deeply sunk in pits v;ith. raided inargiiis. 
II pj. .Forak (Scortecliirii) . 

Tery close to P. repanlltthna lUett. o'?^ Feyhui only diirering 
in Fie I'aet that the sori are deeidy sunk wiF: r;i'ne‘l niaryhis 
iuFerid or being in .shallow depression^. 1 huAt jeji seni i{. 

(25) . P. obUqu&tnm BI. Eiraiii. 128. Tufted fern 13 in. 

tali. S'tenrs .5 in. Ir rig eoyercd wiFi scales, i.airy. .1.5 to ;3 

in. long. IToiids 8 in. or more long. lo 2 i;n A^-odc pinnate; 
raehis liisihd or glahroiis, lobes narrow linear acniTiinar*.* cut to 
raehis, base dilate sulicoriacooiis ; voinlets simiMO not reacbing the 
inargi]]. Sort 4 to 0 on each side linenr-olilong sunk iu a cavity 
with strongly elevate edges, capifad on veinlet. medial and pointing 
upwards. Hah, Mountains. Pahang, Teloin ( liseado (.ilidle'v) ; 
below Fraser Hill ( Flolttiim). Perak, dlaxweli’s Hill (Scorte- 
ehini); Giiiiong .Ilijaii (Wray). Disfrlh. India, Ceylon. 

(26) . P. papillosum Bl. Enum. 131. Eliizoine long slender, 
creeping. Stipes 1 in. apart, 1.5 to G in. long, slender, giabions. 
Fronds 12 in. or more long, 2 in. wide, jiinnate, lobes linear obtuse, 
horizontal parallel, 1 in. loiig, .1 in. wide, siii)-herbaceons., entire 
or faintly erenate, glabrous, veins black once forked. Sori I or S 
in eacli row sunk on the ends of tlie U]y>er fork, small circular, 
more than half way from the rachilla. Ilab, Eocks up to 1000 
feet alt. Perak, Kmta: limestone rocks (Iviinstler) ; Guriong 
Arang Parali (Scorteeiiiiii) : Tliaipiiig Rills ( Kiin^tler ) ; Guuong 
Kerbau (com. Eidley). Ivelantan, ivwaia Liiiiaii Xipis (Xiir.). 

, ' Fronds Mpinnate, lolaes, very 'Harrow. 

(2F). P. temmecium El. FI. dav. ii. t. Ixxxvii. Eljizoine 
short creeping densety clorhed vitli lanceolate scalf!t;. Stifx'S 
crowded, hairy, 2 in. long. Fronds lanceolate, 0 in. long, 2 in. 
wide lupinnate; ]>innae free to base, linear nnmerous, cut to barse 
into sbort linear lobes, .05 in. long, coriaceous: nuhis Iniiry. Fori 
large round at the base of each lobe in terminal part of frond. 
Hah, Mountains, rare. Perak (bScortechuu) ; Guiiong llijau 
(Matthew). Disirih., Java, Philippines, Polynesin. 

Tufted short creeping ferns. Fronds lij) ear-lanceolate pecti- 
nate or piniiatifid coriaceous; nerves simple free. Imlnsiuni a 
marginal siibcylindric cup, formed of the substance of the frond. 
Species about 8. Tropical Asia. Forinerly placed under DavaUleae, 
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('!'). P. ccntigna I’resl. Tent. 166. Fronds tufted, sessile, 

IP to IS in. loji.a’, 1 to 1.5 in. u'ide, linear-lanceolate cut down 
ii/'iirlr or onito io riiejiis in narrow linear loibes. Sor-i 2 or 3 on 
Iclios' ncai- *iiii of lobes. Ihth. On trees. Paliane:, Talian rhor 
([■I’iillc-y l.ini i). S-iuieei PJong (Hullettl. Selangor, Ulu Gombak. 
rcrak.'Larut to d.lOO feet (Kiinstler 2101) ; Gunong Inas (Yapp 
J-OTl : Gun on 2 Ilijiiii (Seortoeliini 490) ; Gunong Kerbair (Bobin- 
I'l.O/ifn H.'jjidia, C'eylon, Malay isle.s to Papua. Pohuiosin. 

(2). P. Ea~srssni I’rcsl. Tent. 166. Pease tufted, fronds 
s in. lc’'e', 1 in. wide, .essne; lobes oblong, .15 in. wide cut n)or< 
than' Imlf \uiy to ruehis. Sovi round the edge of lobes. Tfnh. 
Coniimm on 'iree.s and rocks on hills. Johor, Gunong Pulai 
(Thdielti. Midaeea. Bajtn Tiga (Perry). Selangor, Bawang, 
Biikit IPtain. Biildt ICntn (lliflley). Perak Hermitage Hill; 
Bujonc- Malaecii (Bidiey) ; MtixwelPs Hill (Seortechiui) ; Gunong 
Inas (Yap]) 419) ; Gnuoteg Herbaii (Bobinson). Pror. ITellesley, 
Bilkit Panchur '{Ridleyy. Penang Hill (Ridley,,, Finlayson, 
ITallieh 240. Maiiigay). Kedah Peak (Bidiey 5170). Didril. 
S. India, Ceylon, iSiunatra, Java, Borneo, Pliilippines, Fiji. 

52. Qoniophlebiiirn Presl. 

Larx’e ferns. Frcnd.s wide simpH pinnate or pinnaltifid; 
pinnae tuticulate with rachi.s,; rlikomo creeping. Stipes distant, 
veins forming large ample areoles, each with a .simple or forked 
free veinlet. ° Sorf in two rows, on the .ends of the free veiulet, 
globose rarely oblong, no iudusinni. Species about 20. Tropics. 

(1) . G. amoenitm Sni. in Hook. Gen. t. 51. Rhizome 
eloimate stout, covered with long acuminate subulate scales. Stipes 
distort 6 to 13 in. long, straw-colour or brown. Fronds 1 to 2 
feet long, 6 to 10 in. wide, glabrous, ovate ending dir a long acuminate 
undulate segment ; lobes ensiform acuminate .sub-falcate, hori- 
zontal. bases” wide clecurrent, 3 to S in. long, .25 to_ .3 in. wide, 
ciitire or more or le.s.s serrate, lower pair deflexed, veins inarclnng 
forming arcolc^s with a free veinlet bearing a sorms, marginal vein- 
ids five. Sori circular sunk, 10 or more in each rou' half \ray 
fro .111 eo.sta. IMk IiEnuntdns apparently rare. Selangor, Se- 
inangkok Pass (Bidiey). JJisl) India. 

(2) G. PrzlnU Bedd. Journ. Bot. xxxi. 1893, p. 226. 

Rlihume’ stout dcn,«clv covered with dark brown hair-pointed scales 
with broad peltate bases. Stipes 15 to 24 in. tall stout glabrous. 
Fronds deltoid lanceolate, 12 in. long, 10 m. wide at biise, lolies 
nunmrou® .15 in. wide, narrow linear-lanceolate acuminate, base 
broad se^.siie (rachis not winged), glabrous except for a few scales 
and hairs on rachis, edges slightly crenulate, papyraivmus, vem.s 
iiroininent on lioth sides; areoles in 3 series, with a free coniral 
veinlet bearing a sorus. Sori round not sunk, numerous, hab. 
Perak (Scorteehini). . , . 
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(3) . G. subamiculatuai BL FI. Jav. p. t. S3, 

(Poly podium) Bhizome ereopirig stolo.ni iFroiis. doiisely <‘Ovi.rerl 
■with luiiTow acimiinate hair-pointed seal*--. 8iipe> d tr> 12 in. 
long, Hcah; red-brown. Fronds fina ihirdy 8 to 3 

feet long, 12 in. or more wide, j.>imnite, Iiorizontal did'-aiit, 

nimieroiiS, 3 to 10 In. long ,3 in. nid>‘, slnjrtly ya-iiuloil, loiniM,! on 
the base, linear-lanceolate long acanni^iate, base rinieate, seiante, 
veins forming a double row of arches, each iiK'inding a fixe velidet, 
the lower one only soriferous, marginal vein lets Ivao. tSori in one 
row on each side, very nmneroiis, over -id in ti row, sunk below 
forming raised pustules abore. Ilrih, t)n tn‘es in nionmiiiii 
forest 2500 to 5000 feet alt. Perak, Tlniipiog Ilibis (KuiLsriL-r) : 
Guiiong liiavS (Yapp). Dishdb, ludu-Zdalaya, Australia. 

(4) . O. vermcosum Wall. Fat, 893 { P(dypodiiuii), 

Bhizome long creeping stout very paleaceous. Stipes 18 in. long 
and more. Fronds 2 to T feet long oblong acuminate membranous, 
lobes shortly petioled, numerous, distant, 3.3 to 8 in. long. .5 to .75 
in. wide; sterile ones 1.4 in. wnde, edge sbortly eremflate-serrate, 
base euneate, veins slender straiglit ]>araileh forming with the 
anastomosing veinlets 4 or 5 series of areoles. with a free excluded 
veinlet, only the lowest one soriferous., Sori round, (•loee to the 
midrib, very nmnerous, sunk in a clee]> cavity ]/ustuiate on upper 
side. Ilab. Common in low country, usually terrestrial, but 
occurring a,s an epiphyte. Singapore (Wallich) ; Pasir Panjang ; 
Buldt Mandai (Eddley). Johor, Gunung Pula i (Huilett). Pahang, 
Fraser Ilili (Burkill)^ Malacca (Hervey). Selangor, Diisiin 
Tiia; Batii Caves (Bicliey). Perak, Tiiaiping Ilills, to loOO feet 
(Borvey) ; Sungei ria 3 xr (Kunstler), Penang ( Wallich). Lan- 
kaw'i (Curtis). Eelaiitan, Kelnmpor (llnniifj, iJlslrlh, l^Bday- 
isles. 

(5) . G, Korihatsi Mett. Fil ii, 233. Bliizome creojdng 
slender 10 to 15 feet long, covered witli small subulate eiliate scales. 
Sti])es 5 to 6 in. long, glabrous. Fronds 1 io 2 feet long, 10 .in. 
W'ido, lolies distant sessile or petioled, lajiceolat-^ long- caudate acu- 
minate, base euneate, crenate, often serrate at ti]), (5 in. long, 1 in. 
wide, veinlets forming 3 or 4 areoles.* Soil globose, round in 3 
rows, very slightly sunk. llab. E])iphytie, clinging to trees in 
thick clusters, wet swampy localities. Perak, Lariit flviinstier) ; 
Thaiping Hills, Cottage (Hervey). Penang Hill (Fox). 

53. Selligiiea Boiy. 

Eliizome creeping. Fronds simple or piimatifid rarely pinnate 
articulated with rhizome; veins compound anastomosing with free 
included veinlets in the areoles. Sori long linear. 

Eesembles a Pleopeltis hut for the linear sori and is reduced 
to this affinity by v. A. v. Eosenberg. Species 15 Tropical Ask. 
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(1). S. membranaceu Hook. Syii. Fil. p. 388. E])ipliyte. 
liliizciiiie ioi)g' creep iog^ scales sroall liii.ear-aeximii.iate, brovvii. 

Hrip(‘s .h to 1 ill. aiiart;, o to S in. long, moderately stout. F.roiids 'i 

niextihraiioiis lam-eolate aemiilnate, ]oiig, nanm'ecl to base, nudrib . 

proiiiinent, G to 1'2 in. long, 1 to 2.i2'5 in. wide. Teins viery slender 1 

siiiiioiis, liramidiig near tlie edge. Areoles large liexagonal. Sori J 

ill oeiairate masses iu a line between the veins in the centre of the t 

areoles. II ah. On t.lie mossy steins ol: trees and shrubs in dense ^ 

jimgle. ]b‘rak, I'lu Kerling, and Ivampar , Eiver (Kinistler). " 

J)i[Irib. Malay islands. 


Given also from Si.nga])ore in Moore's Ilerbarmni, blit the 
local ity i s cl OTilitf ul. 

var. 0zgminalih IRidl. Ehizome long creeping, densely covered 
with roots, '.rronds narrow lanceolate, long-acuminate, and long 
narrowed to base, G in. long, .5 in, wide. Sori lines often short 
and ]}]‘oad. Ilab. On rocks in streams. Lankawi, Foot of Gn- 
nong Thiya (liirtis). 

This is ideiitiijed by 'Wright as 5. rnevihranacea, but it differs 
in ha 'nit and form of leaves from orclinarv forms. There are 
■specimens id'orn Samar, FhJipjhnes (Onmiug) something like it. 

(2). S, Hamiitomasm Hook. Sp. Til. v. 160. Ilhizome 
woody. Scales dark ])rown linear, hut very decidnous, most often 
rhizome bare. Stipes 1 in. apart, 1 to 14 iin long, stout, l^ronds 
memibranoiis, sterile ones large, ])road, elliptic-oblong 4 to 14 in.' 
.long 2.5 to 5 in. wide, acuminate gradually tapering to the base 
and decuiTent on the ])etiole; Veins ’Siender, .3 in. apart, distinct 
to edge with many areoles with free included veinlots; fertile fronds 
4 to 8 in. long, 1.1 in. wide on lunger stijieis. Sori in broad rows, 
between the imiin veins almost covering the whole nnclerside. /iah. 

. itloiintain forests. i*erak (Scortcchini) ; Maxwells Hill 3 to 500 

I ft. alt. (Matihew) ; Goping (Knnstlerj. Kelaxitan Kw ala Liman 

I Aipis (Xxir). Dhinb, India, Yunnan. 

1 (3). Feei Eory Diet. Class vi. 588. Eliizoine xatlier 

i slender. de.iisely covered with brown subulate scales. Stipes rather 

i skmder .2 in. distant, 3 to ?'.5 in. long. Fronds stiffly coriaceot.i3 

I ovate-lanccolate acute, base ciineate, sterile ones broader, more 

I ovate 1.5 to 3 i.ii. long;, .T5 to 1.5 in. wide, fertile ones iniieh longer 

I ajid narrowing 3 to G in. long, .75 to 2 in. wide, base usually long, 

mn revved. Yeins prominent slender ninning nearly to edge. Sori 
in ])road lines betw'een the veins, not extending to edge or midrib. 
t Ifah, Epiphytal on trees, common, especially in mangroves, 

1; Singapore, Ixraiijri. Johor, Gnong Pulai; Tempayan river 

(Ihdiey). ]\Iaiaeea, Batu Tiga (Derry). Pahang, Talian Eiver. 
; Xegri Seml.ilan, Gunong Angsi (Burkiil). Perak, Thaiping Hills 

" (Kunstler) ; Box Hill (Fox) ; Temengoh (Eidiey) ; Sira Einiau 

(Yapp). Penang (Wallicli). IJisirib, Malay islands. Native 
i name: Paku Gal all liaiitii Laut. 

I 
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Yar. caudiiormis J. Sm. Ferns Britisli and Foreign, 97,, 
Fertile forms miieli narrowed long aenniinatoY siilif/aiuFite. Sort 
large, round solitary between tlie main veins. IhiJ/. Mabu-ea 
(Main gay). 

(-1). So suhcaisdHormh RidL Fleopallis ^^nhcaudiformk' 
V. A. V. Rosenberg, Malayan Ferns SuppR R p. 9s!. Polijpodinw 
cxniclifonne Cib-r. Farnkr. der Plrde, lOS (not cl' IjlirmeJ. 'Rhizome 
erefgnng, scales pale to dark brown. Rnu'-olmr^ «'rovn!erl, 
Barren fronds coriaceous oblong-ovate cr lancec/late narrowed at 
both ends, edge entire, slightly revoliite, midrib proinlnoiit. blain 
nerves distiiicit not reaclMng the margin, 3 in. lonu, .Id in. wide. 
Stipes slender, pale 3 in. long. Fertile frond linear lancreolate, 
subcaiidiform G in, long, .5 in. wide, ba>e deeiirrent inuwowed 
very gradually. Sori large sunk about 2o on eardi skle, njimcl or 
ot)long solitary between the main ^'elns. 77 oM On a Rillon tree, 
fO'OO to dB'nQ feet. Pahang, Fraser liili (Bnrkill iind Iiolttiim 
8834). Disirib. Malay islands, 

V. A. T. Rosenberg says it is united ^vitli S, licferocarpa by 
intermediates. 

Excluded sj>ecies. 

S. Maingayi Bedd. Handbook. Polypodhm 2I.ainrjaiji Diels,. 
FTat. Ptl. fam. 1R3FS. A mixture of several ferns, none of which 
are Selllgxieas, ^ 

S. lieteroccvrpa Hook. Malacca v. A. r. R. l.Ialayan Ferns 
6j 6 and 8, elUpUca Thimb. Malacca A. v. IR Malayan Ferns GIT. 
Fo specimens from the peninsula seen or recorded. 

o4. Pleopeltis H. and B. 

Epiphytic rock plants ; rhizome creeping. Fronds sim]>Ie, or 
lol)ed, coriaceous or menibranotis, veins copiously anastomosing 
witli numerous irregular areoleis with gi-inirally free ine-luded 
veinlets. Sori usually on the back of united wrijilots. Specde.s 
numerous, all Tropics, 

Stems hollow, full of ants. 

(1). P. smaosB Bedd. i. t. viii. Epiphyte, rl^izome thick, 
fleshy, timnelled throughout and containing ants nests, rsxois few, 
scales orbiciilai' peltate, papemy with a dark central ]>oss studded 
with conical processes on which the stipes are arti(ai]ated. Sti])GS 
1 to 2 in. long, glabrous. Fronds fleshy, coriaceous, sterile ones 
lanceolate narrowed, and blunt at tip, and long narrf)wed to ]>ase, 
6 in. long 1.2 in. wide, fertile ones iisnally imrrovrer and blunt, 
G to 18 ill. long, 1 to 1.25 in. wide, obsciireiy sinuate on the edge. 
Veins copiously anastomosing forming large areoles. Sori large, 
oblong sunk in pits forming pustules on the upper surface in a 
single line near the edge or median. Ilnb. Lowdand trees, com- 
mon md covering - the boughs , in the south. Singapore, Tanglin; 
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Bukir, Timah: Jiirong. Johor, Qunong Pulai. Malacca (Griffith). i 

Perak (Hcorroi'lnin) ; Patii Kuraii (Mattliew). Penang (kfactior, | 

('latis). J^islrih. ^lalar^ islands. 1 

/r). P» lonnarioh^es Moore Ind, Ixxriii. Phizoine forming ' 

a large ileshy ant's nest, hlack, covered with small peltate scales, \ 

wid" broad scairions edges and red centres. >Stipes distant rising i 

from conical ])roiuherancGS 2 in. long. Frond oblong nlnnate, ! 

iiesliy coriaceons, lobes nsnall}^ niinieroiis in sterile fronds S to ( 

K) o]i a ^ide broad blunt oblong, base deenrrent on rachis 2 in. i 

long 1 in. wide, fertile linear blnnt 22 on each side, 2.5 in. long, ^ 

.25 in wide. Sori large in one row on eneli side of the midrib. I 

IhiJ). On llie bongbs of Diptorocarp trees, 180 feet higli. Singa- 
jioro, Eiikit Tiraali (MattheAv). Di^lrih, Borneo, Pliilippines. 

Rhizome slender, solid. Fronds simple. 

(3) . P.^ peltata Scort. in v. A. v. Eioiseirberg Malayan Ferns, 

632, Fohjpodnim poliaium v. A. v. E,. l.c. Epiphytic on trees and 
roots. Eliizoine slender, long, covered with roiind brown papery 
scales with a raised dark centre (as in sinuosa). Stipes 3 in. or 
more apart, slender 4.5 in. long, articulate at base. Fronds broadly 
•elLiptie-laiiceolate caudate, base long narrowed, meinbraiious, 7 in. 
long, 1.15 in. wide. Veins very slender, not extending to margin, 
areoles large, irregular with several branched veins in each. Sori 
small, scattered in three rows in the middle of the froaicl not sunk. 

Hal). In forests in monntains 2000 to 5000 ft. alt. Pahang, 

Fraser Kill (Burkili), Perak, Tliaijung Hills to Giinong llijau 
(Kunstler, Bishop Flose, Matthew). 

(4) . P. Wrays Bak. Ann. Bot. v. p. 413. Ehizome slender, 

•covered vritli deciduous numerous reePbrown lanceolate subulate 
scales. Stipes .1 to .5 in. apart, very slender, 1 to 2.5 in. long, 
glabrous. Sterile fronds oblaneeolate to spatludate blunt, thinly 
coriaceous, base long narrowed, 1.25 to 2 in. long, .2 to .5 in. 
wide, Wack-dotted beneatli. Fertile fronds linear, blniit narrowed 
to the base, bliiiit at tip, 3 to 6 in. long, .1 to .25 in. wide. AMins 
in ])oth foi-ms ol' fronds very inconspicuous. Sori medium size, 
in a TOW on each side of niidrib. Ilai. Mountains, Pahang, 

Kluang Terhang (Barnes); Gunong Tahan (Eidley) ; Fraser Rill 
(Burkili and Holttum). Perak, Thaiping tlilLs, Gunong Iliiau 
(Wray) ; C<.)ttage, Tea gardens (ail collectors). 

(5) . P. accedens Bl. Ennrn. Fil. Jav. p. 121. Epiphytic 
vltli A'c-ry slender liliform rhizome, covered with rattier scanty 
lauceolate acaiininate-eaiidate pale deciduous scales. Sterile fronds 
.5 to 1 in. a]'>art, with very short stipes, enbcoriaceous opaque oblong 
ronndcMl at tip, 1. to 1.5' in. long, 1 in. wide, base narrowed ; fertile 
fronds lanceolate long-acnmiiiate blunt 3 in. long, .3 in. wicie at 
])ase ; venation o])Scnre. Sori large on the acumen only, elliptic 
'OnG row on ear;h side of the midrib. Iltih* lahang, Sungei Mo- 
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rqOTik (Xir). Sembilan. FIxi Peda-v (Piirkiil i ^plnn,T^,. 

Semangkok Pass (PdrPey). Perak, Bx,i,nur M.uJn mp ? ’ 
rhaipijig Hills (Knnsller) ; Maxwell’s Ilip ( MiTiliow) ■ 'iVn, o '/ 

(Itidh-y,; SiralUmm 17 . 1 ™, P 


ojriipsia. 


(C). P. stsnopteris Bale. ,Jonm. Pot. xWi r> \>!,:V 
long-, rfonder covered with lanceolate acumiiune 'rerkPsh 
hronds .1 to .2 in. apart, coriaceous e.vtreniciv x.ar n 
xuto sPucler stipes La in, long, linear ])itnxh .worilX™,:; 8 • * 
long, ..o 111 xuae: tertila ones (.1 m. long. Pm m, .^videi- involnr,' 
cbannellecl down upper snr/acc, inidrih iironPnent Peneath' v-, 
uivisihle. Son large for the plant, ohlnim- wider ilian it,'. P p 
m one row on each .side of the niidri!, i,nt cenioined. /Fh ' 'p t 
tn.n rare. Paliaxig, Gnnong Tahan -odOO ( h.;,!;,;,-. x.y 'i’ ' 

Ihfslnh. Borneo. * 

(r). P. steiicphyUz Bl. Pil. Juv. i.. j;]:, s -.v n,, , 

J .Mfii-ijiun Zcil’c-r Bull. <le hi Soc. Bor. d.-^ l-'rain-e \'’vif''*r' 
Lhnorae moderately scout covered with irddish' velio-.r Ian .ooi.! t 
acnnnnate non docidinm.. scales. Stija-s .dender. t, ! 

Fronds stifdv coriaceous. steri P one: 
oclanceoiate tip round, base narrow 2 to 3 in. Ion- Fertile fro', h 
linear Idimt. long, narrowed to liase on redPev A-wr . , ? i 
stipes than the sterile ones, 3..j to d in. ioiiic. .Via whle' 

c om.s except the stout, n.idrih iiivisilde. Sure ' in a .dnudV row alonci 
each euge. Large elliptic or round, deeply sunk in n nit forniiin'^ 
mrfuta tl„ I, act JM, On ,.,F lio,,. IcWad a' Slf 

Piin. “Sr, «'"■»",» Ba„a„,, B,„;; 

n;d.k. FkdHmpY„:£,, 

Kooinson). iJisirib. klalaya. tnuik,, 

,, . , ifWifolia Becld. Ferns Brit. Ind i t 7 PlnVnne 

thick, scal.y Stipe® approximate 2 to 3 in. Join/ Fronds IPliv 
coiiaceons 1 to 3 feet long, .75 to 1.23 in wide linear-hnecohte 
Mmit acuminate gradually long narrowed lo h se dt -.i 
(when ch-v), venation very indistinct. cFawdcvs M-o-e' hViSen , 
luio smaller ones which include free yeiulem Sort lovo' * i ^ 

ixrv'rn*'’” «“* Ak Aaip,;: "X 

■ T^f’' on trees. Piusrapore, Smigei Jlorai • Hukh 

Timah Johor, Tebmg Tinggi; Giraoiig Pula] (iTnlleitr’' \eo-ri 
Sembiian, Perhentian Tinggi! Perak Lamt (Fuistle;) V^m.l loo 
£laya. ’ Temengoh (Eidley). p/Jj-ib. Indo- 

(9). P. platyphylla Bedd. .IJandbook. Sunpl h-l Tnil!.Tmie 

’’-‘J X“'‘ '"'““irtc'-acamiaate 

cauclate scales. Stipes .o to 1 m. apart, stout 2.75 to d in lono- 

Sit oiliblnS K laneeolate-obloni; 

Punt or subacute, base shortly narrowed, 9 to 14 in. long, 2 to 3 
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in. n/ide. luulrih floiii. \ eins transverse ‘^tron^iy elevate Lcnienth, 
very mnneroiis parnlioi^, venation invisihle. Sori 9 in a row in the 
ceiurc i)chveon llio veins small, quite round glabrous. Ileh, 
XfouDiaiiis oi! roelcs and trees. vSclaiigor, Semangkok Pass and 
]kP)V luM.-nJPd ^llolitam). Perak, ]\La vvelPs 11 ill (MeUthevO; 
(Uniong Araiyg Parah (Seorteeliini). Kedah Peak and Y'an 
(liidley) . Dislrlh, Java. 

(10) . P. mpesttis Moore Tiid. Ixxviii. Kpi])hyt 9 ; rhizome 
sleiKler lojnr, ('uvenvd with lanceolate acuminate brown scaios, 
Hti[)es distant P5 in. long. Ermids stihiv eoriacGous, pderilo 
ojies ovate to lanccfdate aeumiiiate, blunt, base usually round G in. 
long, .v.t) iii. ^nde. Fertile ones usually more lanceolate and 
iirurovrer; nei*\'es cojuspienous on both sides strongly elevate 
liejieatln la'irailc] niiinerous, areoles invisible. Sori rows on 
either side of the veijis, G to 8 in each row, not sunk. Ilah. 
Pocky mountains, Perak ( Scorteehini) ; Gimong Bubu {'Kimstler) ; 
(jiinong Tnas { Yapp ). Kedah, Giiiiong Bintang (Kloss). Disliih, 
Java. 

(11) . P. ScoriecMnU Bak. Ann. Eot. v. 4-T7. Pthizome 
long, crce])ing. Stipes approximate 15 to IG in. long, winged 
articulate. Fronds membranous lanceolate to oblaiiecolate longt- 
jiarrowed to l^ase, li]) acute 9 to 3G in. long, 3 to 3.75 in. v/ide; 
nerves elevate on Ijoth sides, parallel continuous nearly to edge 
half an inch apart ; arcolcs eo]>ipus with free included veinlets 
ineonsjdcuous. Sori minute scattered. Bah. Mountain forests; 
>iegri Sembilan. Via Fedas (Bnrkill). Perak, Thaiping Hills 
(Kunstler Scorteehini) ; Sira Pimau (Yapp). 

(12) , P. ZolUngerlarxum i\Ioore Inch Filieimi (1857) 
VohjpocViuia liaierocarpuht BL FI. Jav. ii. 1G7. t, Ixxv, Klrizozne 
rather smut, scales huiceolate flattened long acuminate scanty oHen 
nearly al:sent excerj. at base of sti])es. Stipes distant, stout 5 in. 
long, but wiiiged J'or two thirds of their height. Frond membranous 
Innceoltue lonn acuminate at botli ends, margin crenate-inululate, 
8 to 12 in. loiig. 1.25 to 2 in. wide (barren ones widest) veins 
coii.'^picuuus numerous, distinct to the edge; veinlets forming 
copdous arc'oles with free veinlets. Sori small round or oblong 
otreii eontluent in single i*ows between tlie veinlets. Ilah. Moun- 
tain forests, rare. Perak, Tenxengoh :(Bidley 14235). Dislrib. 
Java, Phili}f'pines, Sumatra, 

(13) . P. vitMis jloore Ind. Fil. P. p%incfaia Bedd. F, B, L 
357. Bhizomc short Jiot creeping with numerous brown woolly 
roots. Fronds crowuled, subsesBile articulate thin, fleshy oblaiiceo- 
late oLdong elongate lilurit, or siibiicute, base narrowed gradually; 
nervevs inconspicuous. Main nerves not reaching the edge; areoles 
luimorous. Hori small, very numerous scattered, 
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-VmimoB, on low trees and stumps, 
rangoon; Botanic Gardens. 2j 
Selangor ; Semangkok Pass. P 
lk3na.ng (KiinstL 
IJisfril) 


i. Singapore, Clian €lui 
ialaeea, Piilau Besar 
-^erakj Thaiping (Soor- 
Badak (Curtis): Setul 

Old world tropics. 

(14). A mwsaefo/Za Moore Ind. Fil. Ehi 70 T»iP sfn’T+ i 
Iiiwn woolly aud densely covered with bro^yn woolly rootP Stipti 
n!, practically none approximate. ' Fronds 

j • Pp) nn, 2 to 3 teet long, 4 in. wide, elongate oblono--laneeohtp 
mwYf.’Pr ^^P^P''‘^'^VS'r’‘P'>rially or shortly often broad, midrib stout- 
Am r >>cneath horimital parallel, not running to ed.P 

Amoles numerous large .and broken up into smaller ones, with 
iroe Ycudets Son small, scattered. Hai. On rotten lo^ J 
cph'hytu, Tohor, d’anjong Knpaiig. Selangor, G nthn Bids 

edge. Sori slightly immer.4d ,ht 9 , 
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conspicuous running to edge. Areoles in 3 to 4 series broken up 
into smaller ones with free veinlets inconspicuous. Sori large, 
not sunk round near the central vein. Hah, Epiphyte in nioun- 
tains. Perak, Qunong Inas, 4800 ft. alt. (Yapp). 

(18) . /A dliatata P>edd. Ferns Brit, Ind. t. Ehkome 

stout creeping witli ovate reticulate scales. Stipes stout winged 
the whole length or for over halfway by the decurrent base of 
frond, 1.5 ft. long. Fronds large^ 2 to 3 feet long;, 12 in. and inore- 
wide, inein].}ranous; radii s broadly winged;, lobes cut to the rachis;. 

6 to 8 in. long, 1 to 1.5 in. wide, linear-oblong aeuminai.e entire 
or serrulate at the tips, veins wavy forming large primary areo- 
les broken up into smaller ones with many free veinlets. _ r^ori 
numerous, very small, round or o\al or scattered, llcib. Dense 
jimgle on slopes of steep iiilhg Perak, Goping (Ivunstler). 

(19) . P. incurvata Moore Gard. Chron. (1860) 1105. 
Epiphyte or rock plant. Ehizome long covered with pale brown 
oblong' lanceolate papery scales. Stipes .5 to 2 in. apart, 4 to 9 
in. long, stiif. Fronds sterile entire ovate, or 3-lobed, 6 in. long,, 
lobes ovate-lanceolate, terminal one largeist 4 in. long, 2.25 im 
wide, fertile fronds ox 3 to 1 stiif coriaceous linear lobes (rarely 
simple) cut to rachis, bases decurrent G in. long, .25^ in. wide, 
distant, main nerves distinct, others invisi'l.)ie, areoles line, i^ori 
large, oval sunk into a dee|) pit, forming a circular tubercle on tlie 
upper side in one row between midrib and edge. Hab. Moim- 
tains, 4000 to 5000 ft. alt. Malacca, Mount Ophir (Griilth). 
Pahang, Gunong Tahan. Selangor, Bukit Plitam. Perak, Biijcing 
Malacca (Eidley) ; Thaiping Hills, Birch’s Hill (Wray); Cottage- 
(Hervey) ; Gunong Inas (Yapp). Kedah Peak (Robnison). 
Disirih. Malay islands. 

(20) . lacimata Bedd. Handb. Supp. 97. P. macro^ 

cliasma. Bak. Journ. Bot. (1880), 216. Terrestrial^ or epiphytic. 
Ehizome rather stout densely covered with dark red browm lanceo- 
late acuminate scales. Stipes long, distant, 6 to ,12 m. long,, 
shining, dark brown. Fronds glaucous coriaceous 8^ to 18 in. long, 
cut down into 17 to 20 lobes nearly to the rachis, lobes - linear 
acuminate, 4 to 6 in. long, .5 to 1 in. wide, vems * 

beneath, very numerous parallel running to the thickenecl 
veinlets invisible. Sori round, sunk, a single row on each sioe ox 
the midrib halfway between midrib and edge or nearer edge, 

on upper side. Hai, Mountains 4000 to 5000 
or rocky ground. Ikhang, Gunong Tahan; Fraser Hill (Ho h 
Perak, Thaiping Hills, Caulfield^s Hill (Kunstler, Day); Gnnon^ 
Hijau (Wray). JDistrih, Java. 

(21) . P. phymatodes Moore Ind. Ixxviii. Epiphytic or r^k 

plant. Ehizome long creeping, woody, glaucous with dar^ 
lanceolate caudate scales. Stipes 3 in. apart, 1.5 to 1 . 

stif, smooth. Fronds coriaceous, entire elliptic f ■[ 

8 in. long, 1.5 to 2 in. wide, or deeply lobed, 12 to 24 in. io 
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lohw .T to .18 oUong ucuaiiinato, rnt ilo\™ io 3 ^ 
(Ilf Iimad Au'ngerl raohis, 3 to 4 in. long, .I’-l io 1 i 
and coslaa of Jobes proniinciiit. Fo clisiinot inain-r 
Juie, Jres yoiukts numerons. Sori large, sunk in o 
or sr-atton'd. (.‘ommou on trees, ‘‘si amps or n 

ojv coimlry, Singapore, Garaen.s; J’asir Poninno-. 
!■ bill. , Johor. Pal!ang,■K^^n'lla Pahang; Pekain’. 
Jv.i.aii limjak; Lukit Panclmr (Cantley); Palau Bi 
oi llalaeea (Uiaffitli). Perak, Thaiping PJilis. ' Pi, 
(Ctirtis). Lankaa-i (Cnrtis). 

fragrant of Couma 


Wide ereepnig covered wit.]i ovate scales 
‘Crowded. Stipes slender, 1 to >3 ft. Ion 
papery^l to 5 ft. .Ion- 6 to 12 in. w.id 
rachis into 3 1 

Jong, .75 to 2 

usually conspicuous but fine, L 

Son gloljose, rather large in two roArelfalf 
edge, sunk forming jirominent papillae 
Herl“vf J'owsfs, Singapore, Bukit Timali.* ^ 
tW^’Po (Cautlev) 

L S' a! itl " i'r" PeigbJm k 

narnt (Udlesley, Robinson). Trino-o-anu 

JVaiive 


to 20 linear lanceolate 

' , winged, midrib prominent, veins 

, broJcen up before reaching the edge. 

-f way between midrib . and 
on upper surface. Ilab. 
i. Malacca (Pinwill, 
Selangor, Batu 
aru (Kunstler) ; 
Bundi (.Roatadas) ’ 
mme: Baku Chiai: 
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Hills (Wray, Scortechini, Kxmstler): Gunong Batu Putih (Wray). 
Province Welleslejy Bukit Panehur (Eidley), Penang (Porter, 
Herb. Wallich) and all collectors. Distrib. Malay isles. 
Excluded species. 

P. zoslPiiformk Bedd. Perns Brit. Lid. i. t. cxkuL 
Malacca, fide 'van Alderwerelt ran liosenberg. Tlie loealltj for tiiis 
is Tenasserim, which he included iindeT Malacca. 


55, Lecanopteris Bl. 

Epiphyte. Iihizcmo forming an ants"’ nest of irregular shape 
without scales. Stipes from' 'conical tubercles. Eronds .flesliy 
(•‘oriacoons, jdnnate, Jobes numerous, cut nearly to t].)e winged 
raehis, sterile ones oblong ])lunt broad, fertile lobes linear-oblong 
narroweiy Sori enclosed in indented projections of the edge. 
Species G, Malay islands. 

(1). L. carBosa Bl. PI. dav. ii. t. xcivA. Poly podium 
lecanopieris Melt. Ann. Mas. Bot L. B. ii, 2^4, llhizome 
crnstaceous, black with a glaiieons bloom. Stipes 3 to 6 in. tall. 
Fronds sterile, 3 to 4 in. long, pinnate, lobes .75 in. long, .25 in. 
wide. Fertile fronds G in, to 42 in. long, lobes nrinierons 1.25 in. 
long, .2 in. wide, geCierally lobed. Sori in pockets at the end of the 
lobes a])ont IG. Hah. Boughs of lofty trees. iSingapore, Biikit 
Timah on lofty Shoreas. Malacca, Snngei Hndaiig (Goodenoiigh). 
Pahang, Wray’s Camp, Gniiong Tahan (Kidley) : Fraser ilill 
(Burkil). Selangor, Bukit Hitam (Kelsall) ; Gunong Mengkuang 
Lebah (Eobinson). Perak, Thai ping: j Hills (Hervey, Wray, 
Kimstler) ; Gimcng Bubii (Mnrton) ; Gunong Inas (Yapp). 
Distrib, Malay isles. ^ 

This remarkable plant is referred by van Alderwerelt van 
Eeseiiberg to Poly pod him in the affinity of P, lomarioides. 


56. Cyclophorus Desv. 

(Nipliohohis Kaulf.) Epiphytic or rock ferns. Eliizomes 
usually slender, creeping. Fronds simple, coriaceous stiff opaque,, 
fertile ones often narrower than sterile, under ' surface usaially 
matted with woolly or cottony tomentum, veins obscure pinnate; 
veinlets anastomosing sometimes transversely parallel forming ob- 
long areoles sometimes oblong hexagonal oblique areoles; veinlets. 
free, or eonnivent simple or forked. Sori globose or elliptic super- 
ficial or immeTsed buried in tomentum. -Species 93, Tropical 
Asia and Africa. 

(1). C. adtiasccBS Desv. Berl. Mag. v. 300. Ehizqme 
creeping, long slender with lanceolate setaceous scales. Stipes 
distant, 1 to *2 inches apart, .25 to 3 in. long. Fronds sterile, 
spathulate or elliptic-lanceolate 2 tp 4 in .Tong, A in. wide. Fertile 
ones lanceolate thicker and narrower, 6 to S' in. long, .2 to .3 in. 
wide. All fleshy coriaceous, dark shining .green above, hoaiy with 
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n. N. Ridley 

pfellaio riibesceuee beJieath, midrib prominciii- ^eijis ob^pnr« 
Areolps obJoiifi', wdli S to 4 free c-liilibed veiniet., ob^cnie. 

sniijll. atnik ill tbfi tomen+,11-,-, r-T„i, f.. / rather 


A;hn,,^ DMl. “Africa; Indla:'''rhiiur 

/mz/u?: Sakat Batii. ' ^ -^oljiiesia. 

i>K- Gaud. Freye. Tov. Tir P]ir« Rnt qr-j 

lihizome long, slender, scales obloiig-limeeo’nte ii'rou-iriv.i 
apex acuminate, edge dliate. Stipes 3 in cl 3 1 if “f’ 

uig. ironds sterile broad, lanceolate 3 to 4 5 i? lof,. 

V'J) 

narrowed in tlie sorifero-us u'lri- ii *"’ lanceolate, acuminate 
tonieutiim scatterwl. Sori SowdidT’ stellate 

nnd ed.ge round. I/ab On tree- Sin ^ midrib 

(Matthew) Johor, llount\ustb; if fff “^ngrov-es 
Bills (Kunstler)’ Snono ?ondd^ ^ 

I’enaiig (Lady Dalhousie, Curtis). " (Matthew). 

oreoping, sleiidef Bbi^ioinn long 
Btipk distiS 1 to 3 n Innl. . centre blac£ 

blunt, long narrowed to stine- '’f coriaceous linear 

. in. long, !3 to™ [„ f 13 to 24 

Sori crowded at the .^f ®; .^°““tum beneath close set. 

small in d' tc> 8 rows, Seof ftf^f u 

each with 3 to 6 free veinlets fj ‘7 mjdnb and margin 

country, Sino'apore Tano'lin • Otio ^*r’ii on trees in open 

Bain Pnlml-rSZl L™ <“1?*^. Johoa, 

3Bilue(fa^ 3JcRi2it Oriliir ^ -^^.wala Pahang; 

(M'rav). lS,a II& . J “A P™»"S Bat,, PuA 

2>!M. B,.,a,..,^hl,,,l; <“>"»). 

areaphll; ‘t:,.?:”;-'/''!,®- .^“O- Btiao.ne l.„5, 

■caies. Stipes a to 2 in distaS'l ‘In animinate 

woolly toBientnin. , Fronds elYuiUo Fnl t with 

minate at base deiiselv snttlvfion ' I'-'-mt narrowed acu- 

7 series be Jen Sib am Id f If n Areoles dn 

forked, free or anfsSshS vJilf f 
small , ’5 or d ifa rSKf f ' 

veiiLs Hah iHnnoTr. ^ '^^'*^oon_ Iho ■ rather conspicuous parallel 
DM. ■■■ ,Ceylh; Singapore, Ivranji (Pdclloy- 6419 ). 

scales lanceoSlcSnate 'bte dark tim f f f creeping, 

^ 3 .in. apart, L5 to ? k SSSf ^ 




tomentose. Fronds thick 
Journal Malayan Branch [Vol. IV, 
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eoriaceons o])lono--laneeo]ate, hhmt, base narrowscl, densely brow 
stellate liauy beneath 7 in. long, 1.4 in. ^^^ic^e. Arcolos in' rows r 
S to 9, bc-iween raiclrib and edge, enclosing 2 or 3 vninlets nior 
or Jep> iorKcd micl anastoano'sing. Sori lar^^e, prominent Hal 
Limestone rocks. Perak, Kwala r)i 2 >aiig (Kiiiistler) 'Distril 

, (G)- C. nummul^lseforms 0. Chr. Ind. Fil. Ei,iphYtic 
Pliizoinc ^■el 7 sieiu er lihionn cocrecl with lanccnlale loiii mnlnii 
nate .siibnlate reddish scales. Fronds api.roxiniate, sterile one 
orbicmar ovate sessile densely stellate, tomeiitose beneath ,o in 
oiig, and WKie; fertile fronds spathiilate, stipes slender, .5 in 'lono' 
hairy, Inmdh.nenr-siiathnlate hiunt 2 in. long, .12 in. wide siellah 
hairy beneath with long hairs. Sori minute, \-erv niimeron’s, eov^r 
nig the yvhoJe nnder surface. Hub. Ou tree's. Pahang. ' Kwah 
f. B^’kit Snli, (Oantley). Perak Tanibm 

(Ii.dJen ,_^]\yalu Ihpang (Iviinstlor). Perlis (Matthew), Keliintan 
Snngei Keteh. (bur.). Didrib- Indo-Malaya. Native mme: 


iGclciisii JHiicGolnto ciciiniinato, >Stip6'S tm’gi'ogate stou 
iieail} to base. 1 roiicls oblauceolate aentelV acuminate 
rowed and deenrre-nt on stipes thinlv coriaceous membra- 
minutely sinuate, 18 in. long, 2.15 in wide, thinly do 
stellate hairs beneath, vein not elevate; veinlets ‘inco 
Sori forming a broad mass ni the centre 'of the upper h 
frond. Cajisnlos mi.xed with long hairs. Jid). Pair 
Glanggi. Selangor, Kwala Luiiipur (Curtis). Pera 
Goping (KnnstJer). I’enaiig (Laclv Dalhousie) ; above t 
fall (Hullett). Kelantaii, Sungei iveteh (LLir.). Distri 
Java, Sumatra.^ 

(8). C nocciger Presl. Epim. 131. Khizoim 
scales ferrnginuus, base appressed points long setaeeoui 
remoite wingeil yr grooved to base. Fronds wAli stipes 9 
long .25 in. wide, very coriaceous linear acute narrowed 
ly to the base, costa thick prominent, lower surface dense 
brown or pale toniento.«e, veins hidden. Sori dense, very 
iii^ 2 to 4 rows on each side of the costa, confluent. Hal 
tains at O-WO feet alt. or upwards; Pahang, Fraser Hii 
I'et (Burkill). I'erak, Thaiiiing Hills at SoOO ft. 
Didrib. Malay islan'ds, India. 
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on iho upper surface. Hah. Coinmon on lowland trees^ 
pore, Garde.iis, Tanglin; Pnku Ubin (Kimstler) ; Snngei Morai. 
Jo-lior, Tanjong Bunga. Malacca ('C toning ) ; Ohabau (Gnilirb). 
Perak. T]iai])ing Hills; Kwala Ivangsar; Ilri Bubong ('Kiuistlor). 
Peiumg Hill;" Convalescent Bungalow ^ (Bidley). _ Ivelantan, 
Sungei Keteh (Xnr.), Disirih. Malay isles^ Australia. 2\attve 
name: Baku Ililaii. 

(10), C. stigmosus Dost. Berl. Mag. v. SOI. Pdiizome stonty 
covered witli pale reddish brown, lanceolate acnniinate liairs. 
Slipes appiXLxiniate, 1 to (15 in. long, angled. Fronds G in. 1o 2 
feet long, 1 to 3 in. wide, iiniily coriaceous, densely stellate, tonien- 
lose and woolly beneath, lanceolate aeiiiniiiate gradually narrowed 
below, veins distinct elevate beneath. Bori imnLcrs-ed minute, 
minierous in dose lines between the veins. Areoies in 10 series 
betmv-m midrib and edge indiuliiig inany brandied veinlets. Jlab, 
Perak, (hnumg Pondok (Kmistler) ; Batu Kiiran (Seorteehini), 
Perils (Mattlrow), Ivelantan, Snngci Keteh (Ahir.). Dislrib. 
India, China, Java. 

oP Drymaria Bory^ 

Epiphytic and rock ferns, Ilhizomes stout. Fronds diinor- 
plioiis, one form sterile Inroad sessile loluid, oak-loaf sha ’pod, the 
other fcnlde pinnatilid stipitate, broad, wiili niunerons lanceolate 
or linear lobes or base of fertile frond oak-leaA'ed, coriaceons, veins 
copiously anastomosing forming quadrate or hexagonal areoies., 
Sori rather small, numerons round or oval. 

Fronds dimorphous, fertile ones pinnatifld. 

(1) . D. quercifolm Linn. ,Sp. Pi. 1541, sul) PoJijpodium. 

Ehizoiuo thick co\'ered with red brown lanceolate subulate -scales, 
bases cordate, up to .5 in, long; Fronds sterile 7 to 12 in. long, 7 
to 8 in. wide, oak-leaved, strongly veined, midrib-prominent, lobes 
blunt, fertile fronds 2 to 3 feet long, lobed nearly to base, lobes 

deeurrent or, raolfis 5 to 9 in. long, 1 to 1.5 in. wide, oblong- 

lanceolate acuminate, midribs and veins prominent, veinlets trans- 
verse 4: to 6 between the veins wdth a network of small scpiare 

areoies. iSori in rows close to the veinlets, 6 or 7 in a row. Hah. 

Trees Common, Singapore, Pulau IJbin; Ivranji (CMppX Bnkit 
Timah (Kid ley) Johor, Sendai Eiver. Pahang, Tenibeling river. 
Malacca, Bukit Biuang, Perak (Scort echini) ; Batang Padang 
(Kunstler). P-enang .(Herb., Wallicb, Hose, Kidley). DistriL 
India, Malaya, China, Fiji. Native name. Sakajt Laipang. 

(2) . D. sparsisora Moore ,Ind. 348. D. Linnaei Bory. Ann. 
Sd Not. V. 564, t. 12. EMzome stout, scales ovate blunt from a 
peltate base, with a deeiduous point. Fronds sterile brown, 6 in. 
long, 4 in. wide, ovate cordate, shortly broadly few” lobed; fertile 
fronds I’d to 36 in, long, stipes 3 in, long, lobes 4 in. long 1.5 
in. wide lanceolate acuminate or caudate cut nearly to rachis,. 

to iti qu4fcifolia^ atedles ixregiflar larger, iStori more numofouSy 
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IriTa'or and more scattered. Jlcib. Trees. Singapore^ Cliangi; 
Serangoon : Tanjong Gol (llidley), Pa.liang on the river^ Piikn 
I'liongei and Piiian Datob. Perak, Batang Padang (Kiinstler). 
Penang, Gardens near the bath. Tringgamg Bandi (Bostados), 
nisfrih, 3^ra]aya, to Australasia. 

The fronds are smaller and lobes narroaver, the scales on the 
•j'hizome quite difterenG aiid sori more scattered^ otherwise very 
near 1). qiiercifolla. 

Fronds dimorphous, fertile fronds pinnate. 

(3) . B. rlgklula Bedel. Prandb. Jnd. Ferns 344. Piiixome 
stout creeping, scales ])rig'bt cdiestnnt, narrow aciimin-ate^ mixed 
vdth yellow ioinentinn. Fronds dimorphous, sterile, 6 to 42 in. 
long, 2.2:5 to 3.2>5 in. wide, oblong, cut halfway or more into 
narrow linear blunt IoIjcs 1.5 long, .25 in. wide, fertile fronds 1 to 
'2 feet long, pinnate, lobes linear acuminate, base narrow'ed, edge 
serrulate, thinly eoriaceons, i-^etioled articulate G to 7 in. long, 
.25 to .4 in. wide, veins indistinct, areoles square, many very small. 
Sori in a single row" on eacli side of the midrib, sunk. Ilah. On 
rocks and trees, Selangor, 'Seinangkok Pass. Perak, (-Scorteebini) ; 
Bnjoiig Malacca (Pidley). Penang (Wallich) ; Top of bill on 
rocks; Penara Bukit (Eiclley). Ivedah Peak, precipices. Distrih. 
Malaya, Australia. 

Fronds not diniorphous, 

(4) . D. Heracieum Moore Ind. Fib* 346; Hook. Syn. Fib 
p. 366, Ehizome stout, scales long silky fibrillose, bright brown. 
Fronds not dimorphous 6 to S feet long, over 12 in. wide, base 
broad 12 in. w"ide short.]}", halfway or less cut into broad rounded 
lobes, upper part cut nearly to base into oblong lanceolate acumina.te 
caudate lubes, 7 to 18 in. long, 2 to 4 in. wade; midrib below over 
half an ineli througli, veins distinct to edge. Areoles 6 to 8 between 
them, Sori small numerous, scattered, slightly immersed and 
elevate on upper surface. Hal. On trees. Johor, Tanjong 
Iviipang, Perak, Maxwells Hill to Boxbill (Fox). Distrih. Java, 
Philippines^ Native name: Paku Sulo. 

A very big plant. Fronds rather thinner than in D. querd- 
folia referred by v. A. v. E. to Pleopeltis, 

D. splcndens Bedd. Ferns of Brit. Ind. ii. t. ccexri. 

Becldome gives this from Singapore, bnt all I have seen of it 
is one barren frond with no eollectoPs name at Kew. It is there- 
fore excluded as doubtful. 

o8. Drymoglosstim PiesL 

Epiphyte. Ehizome very long and slender with round scarious 
peltate Bcales with dark raised centre. Fronds stipitate, sterile 
obovate to oblong, rounded, small, fertile linear blunt, narrowed to 
stipes. Veins obscure, anastomosing, forming 3 or 4 series of 
areoles between midrib and edge, simple , or branched; veinlets 
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ti]K^ dn])]>ecl. Sori linear searceh iinin-er'secl near the edge, some- 
times eoidiiu^iit and covering the Vhole back ol the frond. Species 
B. Tro])ical Asia, Mascarene?. 

(1). £>. psioseHosdes Presl. Tent, PteTid.2i2T,t.l'0; Ehizoine 
lilirorm. Stijjcs .1 in. long in (sterile fronds,., 2 in. distant, np 
to 1 in. in fertile fronds. Fronds sterile roiinded oblong or obovate 
,5 to .6 in. long, .2 to .o in. wide, thick, fleshy, with stellate 
hairs when yonng, fertile ones linear, tip round 2 to d in. long, 
.25 in. wide. Sori in broad marginal lines. Jlah. Branches of 
trees in opeji eomitry, coninion, and very troiihlesoine, often cover- 
iiig the bi'anches. Singapore, ver}' common (all collectors). Johor, 
Malaccit. Perak, Thaiping (Seortechini) : Kamnning (Machado). 
Tnhiggann, P>undi (Piostados)^ Penang (Cnrtis). Disfrlh, Jndo- 
Malava Japan. Xaiive name: Sakat Eibu-Eibii. 


d 9 . Brainea Sni. 

Aihorcscciit with a short thick erect candex. Fronds pinnate, 
coriaceous \^'ith nninerous linear aenminate pinnae brctadest at base 
edge serrulate, veins united to form one row of oblong or triangu- 
lar areoh'S, then free parallel, simple or forked, numerous. Sori 
on the veins forming the costal areoles. Species 1. 

(1). B. iiisigtsis Jlook. Syn. Fil. J90. Stem J feet tall or 
less covered v'ith long thick chestnut subulate iscales. iStipes stout, 
over a foot tali with dense scales at ]>ase. Fronds 2 to 3 feet 
long;phrDae linear longacuminate, base subcoirdate often nneqnally,, 
4 to 5 in. long, .25 in. wide, stiff rigid, fertile fronds with narrower 
pinnae. IJab. Eocky sea coasts, very rare. Bindings, Pnlaii 
Sembilan (Eidley and Curtis). Disirih, Khasiya, Tenasserim, 
Hongkong, Ahnnian, Coehdu C'bina. 

The ]')Ia,nt at a little distance looks exactly like a Cyeas. 


GYMNOGEAMMEAE. 

G'Q. Coiiiogramme Fee. • 

Ehizoine creeping. Stipes not articulate. Fronds pinnate, 
veins free or forked pinnately arranged. Ilab. Old World tropics^ 
Two species. 

^(1). C, fraxitiea Diels Hat. Pflanz. 1.4, 262. Syngramme 
frminea Bedd. Haaxlh. Ind. Ferns 3'8.6, Ehizoine creeping. Stipes 
naked glabrous 1 to 4 feet long. Fronds 1 to 4 feet long, pinnate 
with pninae 12 in. wide narrowed and stalked at base, or bipinnate, 
the secondary pinnae 3 to 6 in. long, .75 in. wide, .sessile or nearly 
BO, base round, tip long aeuminate, edge entire or serrulate. Veins 
very close, forked from base or higher up one or both branches 
forked again. Sori running along each vein, but not to edge, 
yellow turning brown. Hab.^ , Dense forest ^ Perak, Larut (Kunst- 
ler)^. , Penang (Lady Dalhpusie),, Bistfib, Asia, Australasia, 
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The Ferns of the Malay Peninsula. 

61. Ceropterls Link. 

Tufted terrestrial ferns with rather slender stipes and pinnate 
to qnadripinnate fronds (with the habit of Cheilanthes) with 
^ 01 } iiunHioiis shoi tj hioad or o])lon^' lanceolato lobes. MeinS' 
forked; veinlets free. Sori rising from the veins over the under 
surface of the fronds, Miiear or iinea.r-obiong. ' Mosftly 'South 
American. One or t\\ o ISTortli Indian and one widely spread over' 
the Fast Indies, no doubt an escape from cultivation, 

(1). a calomelanos Kaulf. Ennm. h6. Tnfted. Stipes 18' 
in. wide, bipinnate, pinnides 1 in. long^ lobes coriaceous, lanceolate 
acute, white beneath /I iip long, bases decurrent below. Ilah, 
Open places, Poadsides. Siiigapore, Chan Chu Kang; Pulau F'bin. 
J-ohor, Tanjong Kupang. i^lalucea (Hervey). Palunig, Fraser 
Ilill (Enrkill and ITolttiim). Selangor, Pawang; Kwala Lumpur 
(Goodenough). Perak, Gunong Kerbau 4000 ft. alt,. (Pobineou). 
Tringganii, Birndi (Postadijs Ihuuing AVatcrfall. 

6r2. Antrophyum Kaiilf. 

Epiphytic and rot^k ferns, with simple coriaceons lanceolate 
or ovate fronds stipitate witlumt or with a midrib, veins uniform 
reticulate. Sori reticulate or interrupted on the veins in lines. 
Species 21 all tropics. 

It is doubt'ful wlietlier these are not all forms of one species. 

(1) . A, immersum kfett, Lugd. Bat. iv. I'll, A. pumilum 
Hook, and Grev. Ic. Fil. vlvi. Ehizonie short scaly. Fronds 
crowded, elongate oblong to ciuieate, tip blunt or round, narrowed 
to a stipe, coriaceous, midrib not visible, 1.5 to 2 in. long, .rarely 
4 in, long, .25 to .6 in. wide. Sscri 'immersed , often forked. Hah. 
Pocks, rare. Selangor, Batu Caves, on Limestone rocks. (Holtium 
8974). Kelantan, Sirngei Iveteh (Kur.) 

(2) . A. parvulum Bl. Fil. Jar. 18. t. 34, Fronds 1 to 4 
ill. long, .2 to .3 in. wide, thinner in texture, lanceolate, long 
naii’owed to the base. Ilah. Pocks, not common. Perak, Gunong 
Poiidok and Gop-ing (Matthew). Penang (Lobb). 

(3) . A. t^iifoUum Bl. FI. Jav. 75. Stipes distinct 
narrow, 6 to '7 in. long. Frond ovate abruptly cuspidate and 
shortly narrowed at base, sometimes with 2 or 3 cusps at the 
tip. Ko trace of midrib, 4.5 to 4.‘75 in. long, 212*5 in. wide. Sori 
lines rad a ting from the base. Tiah. Hocks, not common. Siingei 
Ujong (Fliillett). Perak (Scortechini)^ 

(4) . A. piantagmeum Kaulf, Bory. Voy. de la Coq. Boh 
Cr^qit. t. 28. Stipes distinct 1 to 4 in. long. . Fronds oblong 
broadest towards the tip then rather labruptiy narrowed, 4 to 10 
in. long and 2 in. wide. Sori deeply immersed, sometimes raised 
on upper surface. Ilah. Penang Hill (Eidle^)v. 
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vu!-. aug-mtliolhim Brack. Sti'ue 6 in. lon.a. ‘Fnvnd ]i<;'iik.!te 
12 in. .15 ill. uide, texture tluniier Perak, Giuiong Sonoy 
(i)e iforgan). Xot seen. 

(5). A« reilctilaium Kaulf. Pee 3rd Memoirc Fung. 11. 
connct'tnn ^A1^1L Cat. 13. A. semico^ialum Hook. Pil. 393. 
Pliii^onie .diort, with a mass of woolly roots. Xo distinct stipes 
as tlio frond is deeiirrent to the base. Fronds liroadly lanceolate 
acnininaio, very gradually narrowed to tlie base, niidrib only at 
Gie base, T to 15 in. long, 1 to 1.15 in. wide. Areoles long and 
narrow elevated above in dry specimens. Sori immersed, eonhiient 
or not. 11 ah. On rocks in forests-. Singapore, Bnkit Tiniab; Seliiar. 
J olior, Batu T*ahat\ Pahang, Taban Woods ; Kota Glanggi. Dila.Iiuc- 
ca, A lor Gajali. Xegri Semliilan, Tanipin (PTolttnm)^ Selangor, 
(.Tiinong Ilijaii (Goodenongb) ; Labii Piver ; Batu Caves. Perak, 
Kinta Fiver (Kunstler) ; Bujong Malacca. Penang Hill (AFallieh). 
Piilau Adang, Eawei Island. Distrih. Madagascar, Indo-M-alaya, 
Polynesia. 

var. semicostatum. Fronds ovate-oblanceolate abruptly 
acuminate, narrowed gradually to a broader base, areoles rather 
larger, and sori often joining, 1,^ in. long, 3.5 in. wide in the 
upper part. Hah, AVet tree-trunks, Bindings, Luinut (Eidley). 
Perak, Thaiping Hills (Kunstler, Wray) ; MaxweiPs Hill (Scorte- 
chini). Distrih. Malaya. 


63. Loxogramme Presl 

Ehizome creeping, 7" WC _ A 
lanceolate not articulate with the rhizome, 
or faint. 

AVorld Tr 


Fronds entire, leathery flaccid, linear or 
^ venation quite invisible 
>t reaching to the margin, species 6. Old 
e referred to Polypodium hy Chrisitensen. 

'^dd. F..S.T. t. 5‘0 . Ehizome stout, densely 
covered with red brown velvety iroots. ^Stipes approximate, very 
short or none. Fronds large flaccid, leathery lanceolate subacute, 
long narrowed to base, 1-0 to 18 in. long, 1.5' to 3 in. wnde, veins 
invisible. Sori in long slender lines 1 an. long, often nearly reach- 
ing the edge. Hah, On trees in forests. Johor, Sungei Tebrau. 
Sungei Ujong (Hullett) ; Tampin Hill (Holttum)." Selangor, 
Semangkok Pass; Eawang Camphor forests. Perak, Kwala Dipang 
(Kunstler) ; ITlu Temengoh (Eidley) ; Thaiping Hills, Cottage 
(Hervey). P-enang (Wallioh, Lady Balhousie.) Distrih, India. 
Malaya, Polynesia. 

(2). L. tanceoiata Bedd. F. S. T. t. 51. Enizome slender, 
Beales ^small linear brown. Stipes approximate to .5 in. distarit, 

> very snort. Fronds lineat or lanceolate acuminate long narrowed 
* to the base, coiiaceoue, micMb prominent, veins invisible 6 to 8 in. 
long, .2 to''v5 in. wide. - ' § 011 .. ' nearly vertical ascending 

lines. Hah. MhnnMnfl^rtefc^-'-'N^gri Sembilan, Btikit Tampin 
^ (Eid%).p\ Selangor^ Ginting Bidai (Ridley). 
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Perak, Jxinta and Larut (Kunstler) ; Bujong Malacca (Bidley). 
Kelaivtan, Sinigei Keteh (Nur,) Distrib: Africa and subtropical 
Asia, and Polynesia. 

(3). L. Biumeatia Presl. Tent. 215. L, avenia Bak. Sjii. 
Fil. 388^ Bhizomc creejniio* covered thickly with brown velvety 
roots. Stipes approximate 1 in. long or lesi?. Fronds coriaceous 
linear oblong to oblanceolate shortly .acute acuminate, gradually 
narrowed to the ])aS'e, IS to 2<0 iii. long 2 to 3 in. wide, less 
coriaceous than L. involutn, venation clearer with moderately large 
areoles, primary veins not prominent. vSori in narrow " linear 
lines oblique aseendiiig slightly hexuons, not reaching the midrib 
or edge. Bah. Pahang, Taban Elver (Eidley)^ ISTegri Sembilan, 
Ulu Bemlniu (Fur.) Penang liill (Curtis, Maiiigay etc.) Kelan- 
tan, Temeyong (Flanil!)^ Dislrib. iMalaya. 

^ oiy like 7v. wvohita but with a more distinct stipe, and 
venation clearer. 

6-1. Syngramma Sin. 

Terrestrial ferns; rhizome short creeping. Fronds entire or 
pinnate rather or quite coriaceous, veins forked close to the midrib 
or higher; A'einlets parallel and simple or anastomosing n.ear the 
edg-e. Sori long, linear arising from the veins and veinlets. Species 
16 Tropical Asia, Polynesia. 

(1) . 5. Days Bedd. Journ. But. 1888, v. pi. 2‘7'l-)tb. Ehizome 
short eo\"ered with black fibrils, roots wiPi long hairs ^Stipes 
slender, 1 to 2 in, long. Fronds spathulate-linear blunt long 
narrowed to the base 2 to 3 in. long, .1 in. wide, coriaceous, veins 
very conspicuous ascendijig. Sori ^short, linear ascending the length 
of the veins. Hah. On quartz-rocks, rare, 'Selangor, dCanching 
(Ridley). Perak, Pas.s between I\wala Kangmr and Kinta at 2000 
ft, alt, (Ila}'.) 

(2) . 5. campyloneuroides Baker Journ, L'nn. Soc. xxiv. 
p. 261. Eihizcme woody, long creeping, moderately stout, scales 
ratlier broad lanceolate caudate blackish brown. Stipes winged 
nearly to base, 1,5 to 5 in. long, j25 to .5 in. apart. Fronds 
stiffly papery, oblong cuspidate long narrowed at the base, 12 to 20 
iiT. long, 3 to 4.5 in. wn.de; vdins numerous dMaiit prarallel, .^lightly 
ascending .1 in. apart with distinct crass veiuis forming '2 areoles 
between each pair of veins, with a free veinlet in each. Sori in 
interrupted row^s from midrib to mar,g.in. Hah. Epiphytic on 
stems of shrubs and veiy ®mall trees, ferak, Selama, and Goping 
district (Kunstler.) Distrib. Borneo. 

(3) . S, alismsfoHa J. Sm. Lend. Journ. Bot. 4, p: 166. 
Rhizome creeping shortly. Stipes few, .25 to .5 in. apart, rather 
stout, smooth, a, bout 4 to 8 in. tall. Fronds simple ovate, base 
round or very sihortly narrowed, tip acumiiiate, eoriaceous 7 to 8 in. 
long, 3 in. "wide, veins very numerous close and parallel unbraiiclied 
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near tlie edge. Soril iianw liiioar on all tlie veins, //rdn 
Dense J'oj’i‘sts, eonnuorg Singapore ( Wnliieh^ LoDl)) ; (^han (’hu 
Kang. .Malaeea, Meriinnm (Cantley) ; Ayer Keroli. Xegri Scin- 
Ijilaii, Ihikit Ka}'ii Arang (CaiitJey). Perak, Tliaiping (Seor- 
tee}ii]!i). J>is/ril}, Malay islands. Xaiire //o.a/e : Paka Tombak. 

var. WaHschis S, WaUichii Eedd. Ferns, Brir. Inrl. ii. t, ekiii. 
Idiizonie creeping. Stipes 'B in. long. Fronds narrower, more 
coriaceoiis, V(‘ins aseejidingy very iiiimerons. Ilnb. Damp forest?^ 
('(tinmon; 'SiiigapoTe, Biikit Tiinah; C’lian Chu Ivang. Jolior. 
Tanjong lvn])ang; Gnnong Pantai (Kiinstler). Perak," Maxwell's 
Hill. - - ' ■ ' 

(p. 5. (Aarr, in Seem. FI. Yit. 3n2. Phizome sliort. 

Stipes stont sniootli 6 to IS in. tall, shining brown. Fronds of 3 
to 5 lobes {rarely simple) on the top of the stipes thinly membra- 
notis-eoriaeeoiis oblong-laneeolate, narrowed to base, central one 6 
to 12 in. long, 1.5 to 3 m, wide, lowest pair niiieh smaller 2 in. 
liajg, -^'eins elosely parallel ascending very iiiimerons, simple and 
forked at the tip. Sori in lines nearly to edge. Ilah. Mountain 
forests.^ Perak, MaxwelFs Hill '2d0‘() ft. (Maittliew). Dkirih. 
Malay islands, Polynesia. 

Go. Hemionitis Linn. 

^ Terrestrial ferns simple or pinnate. Fronds stipitate, veins 
copiously anastomosing forming numerous areoles, with rarely a 
free veinlet. Sori eontinuous along the veins and copiously reti- 
culate. Species 8, tropics generally. 

^ ^ (1). H, artfoUa Moore Incl. 114. Rhizome erect. Stipes 
1,0 in. long in sterile 7 in. long in fertile fronds. Fronds coriaceous, 
sterile oblong cordate with rounded lobes, tip round 1.5 to 2 in. 
long, 1 in. wide, hairy heiieath, fertile sagittate, lobe-s acute or blimt 
deliexod 1 in. long .5 in. wide across the lobes, liairy beneath with 
stiff red hairs, venation conspicuous retieulate.^ Ilai. Paistures, or 
on tlie top of rockis, usually on limestone. Perak, Larnt (Kirnstler), 
Temengoih (Ridley) ; Kanuining. Kelantan, Kota Pdiarn (Ridley). 
Lankawi (Curtis). Setiil, Rajah Wang (Ridley). 

Gyninogramma Maingayi Bak. 
Syn. oli (in part). Rhizome not seen. Stipes smooth, modeirate- 
ly stout 18 in. long. Fronds papyracious, glabrous, (Sterile pinnate 
with 5 or more broad oblong-lanceolate acnminate lobes, lower ones 
narrowed at ba-se. Upper pair decurrent at base ou midrib, termi- 
nal one ovate-lanceolate 10 in. long, 4 in. wide, lowest (seen) 8 
m. long,^ 2.2i5 in. wide. Veins ' conspicuous distant sligibtly np- 
cnrved, fertile frond with about 7 pairs of much smaller distant 
lanceolate acuminate pinnae 5 in. long, 1 in. wide, liase narrowed, 
terminal one ovate lanceolate 6 in. long 2 in. wide, with the upper 
pair decurrent on the imdrib, veins prominent. Areoles numerous 
hairy rhom-bioiid or hexagonal, No free veirilets. Sori on all the 
veins. Hah . .• Uenailf , (Pin will, ■, Maingay ) . 
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The Ferns of tlie Malay Peninsula. 

Allied fo TI, (Dictjfocline) GfvfjUlili which is referred to 
Hum. bv Christensen. 


GRAMMITIDAE, 


Tufted ferns v.dth a creeping rliizoine on rocks or trees, with 
very small linear often hair-Iiko fronds densely crowded. Sori in 
the centre in a dense line partly covered with an elevate part of 
the midrib. Species 14. India, Malaya, Polynesia and America. 

(1) . M. dareicarpa Hook. Syn. Fil. 315. Rhizome long, 
very slender, covered with lanceolate acuminate scales. Fronds 
linear Muiit, flat, falcate narrowed to base, in. long, .05 in. 
wide. Sori along one eide of the -costa with one raised outgrowth 
at tlie side in upper front of frond. Hob, Granite rocks. Singa- 
pore, Bukit Timah (Matthew, Ridley). Dislrih, Malay islands. 

(2) M. Junghuhaii Hook. Sp. Fil. 123. if. paradoxa Bedd. 
Handbook 375. Epiph^de. Rhizome slender, short. Fronds densely 
crowded linear not narpwed at the base, rather firm in texture 2 
to 3 in. long, abouit twice as wide as in ii/. trichoidea. -Soriisiunk 
in a furrow towards or near the top of the froaid, one elevated side 
of costa higher than the other. Hah- On mossy tree branches 
in mountains. Pepk, Gunong Inas (Yapp). Penang, Richmond 
Pool (Ridley). Disirib, Ceylon, Malay isles, Polynesia. 

(3) . M. trichoidea Sm. Joum. Bot, iii. 394 Rhizome 
very slender filiform covered with lanceolate acuminate scales. 
Fronds subdistaiit very narrow linear, hair-like, dark green, not 
narrowed to the! base, 3 to 4 ini long, .01 in. wide. Sori in lines 
in a widened part of frond usually about the middle, occasionally 
in 2 or 3 places, edge raised on both sides. Hah- Granite rocks 
in dense foreisis. Singapore, Bukit Timah (Ridley). Selang-or 
Seinangkok Pass (Ridley). Perak (Bishop Hose). Distrih, 
Malay islands. 


67. Vittaria Sm. 

Epiphytes, rhizome creeping. Fronds linear grass-like or 
ribband “like, veins simple forming an acute angle with the midrib, 
tips prolonged into a marginal vein. -Sori in a furrow in the edge 
or in a slightly intramarginal line 'with the edge of the frond 
])rodiiced be3'oiid and often rolted over it. Species about bOg all 
tropics. 

(1). y, angmiata v. A. v, E. Ferns of Malay isles Supp. I. 
p. 57. (corrections), F. angustifoUa Bl..(not Bak.) Enum: 199. 
Rhizome short creeping, scales dense, thin, brOTO narrowed from 
the base to a fine point. Fronds crowded linear acute, narrowed 
gradually to the base 6 to 7 in, long, >05 irt, wide, I’igid, marginal 
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furro^v" Ilah. .Palimig. FriXT .ihi] f 11 ar- 

id]] ). Perak (Seortoehmi) ; Thaipin-'_iliIP (llaiibrw i. lVa:ing 
IIJI (Iddloy). B'hirib, Java, Xcav Guinea. 

('?). V\ elnngnta Sv/. Syn. Fil. pnO, p. Plii/aare du'?*!- 
eoM-red >vil!i nunicrous Ijlcek hair-'jioiiited Beaica. .1 .rcnnF a v. te "2 
feet .25 in„ vdde. stifl I’lioar acuminate., inidri'e iF-tinct 

'c‘eir-'adri. "Mans aimjsle obFjCjue imincT.^’cd ]>amka.l (‘(fire^*rte»l w;di 
an iittramarolnal veinlet. ‘Sori .-^unk a5 a maT'U'na! ure-ov". 7///5. 
Tr.‘e'^. common up to 52/00 ft. ait. '^iuuapoiMa ( \\e./'!i<*h« Tiio.uiatji 
liornl (iPin'icn): Green Hill (Hiillelt); Padr Idiaiaaim 
J^luraj (Piclley). fToLoiy Pengaram (Jdiclivv). nfiiar, Smiyei 
Pauli (Fox). Malacca^ Selamlor: Hoirnt Or’-hir. idiliany. Prkjui. 
Solaiiy’or, Giiitin.u Bidai. Perak, Dnjaicj; Jlalmve ^ Ids'iley) ; 
Giinano' Iverbau (Eobinsou) ; Girnoug* Hijaii (Yrrayi : Hlii Seiariui 
(Yapp). Pejiau"* (^taetier). Kelaiitaii, >bri^uei Kc'uli (Xur), 
Pulau Adaiig, ’Setul (Eidlcy). Dislrib, Old World tro[)ics, 

(3). V* pusilia Bl. Eniiiu. 190. Y. jjilroJa Kze, r>ot. Zeit. 
1818 198. Pihizome tbicrkeried 1 in. long'. P'romH crowded, mi- 
merous, thick,, coriaceous linear 1)1 unt,, 2 to 5 in. long, mltlrilj elevate 
beneath in sterile fronds and base of fertile -oiu-. '\"eins short 
oblique parallel immersed. Sori in deep inTramarg'nal groovi-s. 
IF fib. On trees at high elevations, Pahang, Gu]u>ng* Tahan {Ilid- 
ley) ; Kluang Terbang (Barnes) ; Pinetree Hill near Fraser HilL 
Malacca, Blount 0]ihir (all collect'.ons ). Selangor. Hiilu Semang- 
kok. IkTak, (•ScorLCehini ) ; Bnjong Malacca (Iiidley) : Gunong 
Inas (Ynppj. 

(P). y. snicata Kuhn Linnaea 30, ]c 08. Ehivome slnrrt, 
'cree'pi'iig, ndth numerous roots. Scales subulate. Ph’OinU coriaceous 
stiff crowded ligulate^ blunt .sessile, veins very e(>ne]>ier}ous fui'ked. 
Siori in the anueh thickened tip of the frond iii a deep grome 
iniTamaTginal. Hub, On trees at high altitiuks, Juhmx Giniong 
Beluinut (Ifolttum). Malacca,, Gunong Mering aiul fpiiiir 
(Eidley). Pahang^ Gu'iiong Talian (HaniF). Sehu]g«:u\ .Bnkit 
Hitain. Perak (Seort echini ). Kedah IV/ak (Eidh-y). 'Dh<lvih. 
Oeylon. 

This much resembles Tk falcaia, but tlie sori arr» iji a line oii 
the edge of the fronds. 

(5). y. fmeata 8w. Syn, Fil. p. 109. Ehizome very short, 
cree])ing, scales acuminate with, caudate points. Fronds liiuair verv 
narrow acute, rather flaccid, 6 to 12 in. Png, .08 to ,2 iji, wide, 
gradually narrowed to the winged stipe, Yeins simple very obliipie 
parallel. Sori in a broad intrainarginal furrow, the edgx' of the 
frond beyond the furrow and at first wrapped over if. I lab. 
Very coinmoji, on trees,, -Singapore (Thomson, Lobb). ^SeIHngor, 
Pill Selangor (Goodenongh). Perak, Gunong Bias (Yapp). 
Penang (Mactier, Xorris), Pulau Adang, Eawei islaml (Eidley , 
Kedah (Kimstler). ■ ' 
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(0 ) . y. scoiopendrma Thw. Eimiii. PI. ZeyL 3ST, Plrizome 
stout eri’opinu' euvereO with (lern:e roots. Seales long very narrow 
linear. Itair poiitied hiaekisli brown. Stipes stoiiF rather distant 
1.0 to r; in. long'. Froiiels leatherv. flaccid, linear aeuty, narrowed, 
to basa 1 In 'I fact long, .-1 to 1.0 in. wid.e, midrib conspicuous. 
Tcins (.'onspienons ( when dry) ascending oblique, Sori in a furrow 
in liio upiior of the- frond, iinrw edgn oT furrow winged, ralge 
revointt' o\in^ ihs- sori. C'omninn on trees from sea imnd to 

ibrtn !'t. alt. Singapore. Xranji : Chua Chu Kang. lYdiang, 
Talian river. Peralq Maxwell's Hill ( Scortecliini) ; Goping (Kun- 
stlcr') ; Gamu'ig .Barn *Putih (Wray). Penang (Curtis, Maetier). 
Kedr.h f ('uni'^' L Lnnbnnvi, Gnnong Eaya at ‘ioOO ft. alt. (Curtis). 
l)islrl\ Africa, Irido-i\[alaya, 

Tills, i< far our largest sfweies. Cirested and branched forms 
occur not rarely. Curtis obtaiiuxl in Penang a specimen branched 
at the rip for 7 indies, branches oblong" aeurainah?^, one rebranched, 
1.5 in. wide with 4 or 5 linear projections 1.25 in. long on tlie 
edge.-. 

Od. TaeiiitJs Willd. 

Toii'cstrial fern. Phizoines creeping. Sti])es distinct, tally 
slender. Fronds simple lanceolate or jiinnate, coriaceous. Areoles 
co|)ioos oblique. Sori in a continuous line midway between niklrib 
and edg'e. >Speeies 2, 15l'alay Peninsula and islands. 

(1). T. biecimoides Sw. Syn. Fil. 24 and 220. Ehizoine 
woed;-, creeping t'overed with black .bristles, roots hairy. Stipes 
b to IS in. Impg. st'tf, glossy. Fronds 12 in. or more; long, simple 
lanceolate 1> to 13 in. long, .5 to 3 in. wide or pinnate with 3 to 9 
pinnae on eadi side entire or wavy G to 1 in. long, .5 to 2 lin. wide., 
oldonu-luru'calate long aenminatey base narrowed to a .2 in. midrib 
jn'ciniiumt. JJffh, Very eominoii in dry woods, from sea level to 
-IfHlo ft. alt. all over the peninsida. IToin Singapore to Lankawi. 
Dislrih. Ccvl'.n. Malay isles. XirUve names: Paku Pijai; Pakn 
Ball]. 

A. very po!vmor]>bic fern. Forms with simple fronds generally 
Oia-ur }iiixi''d Virb jiinnate ones. T have seen them thus from Alount 
Gph'r: (Bnumu* Kerbau (Eobinson) Penang (Lady Dalliousio). 
Tl'ic ])iin!ate forms vary in the .shape aJid size of the pinnae from 
nearly linear to broadly lanceolate acuminate. Tn a Malacca speci- 
3 !ien ( Fi-nwill ) tbcline of sori is nearly margina:! on the very narrow 
pinna, and branched forms occur. 

A€EOSTICHEAE. 

69. Platycerittiw Dost. 

Huge e])ipbvtes with no rhizome. Fronds of three formSy basal 
large, l)road erect lobed fronds forming a enpy below them long 
pendent dichotomous na„rrow linear oblong lobed fronds, fertile 
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i'roiuls (lifciiiii't or forming a Iraiirh at the hH>e oi iiie 
frund,-. tliich fleshy eoriaceoiis rmiifonn or round, wiili ninneroiis 
S])orangeri on tlie hack. 

(1) . P. grande ?!?m. Journ. Tk'd. iii. 40*?. M-ry glant-mis, 
Iljirnn Frond' very large .siiborhimilur. ereot. he *]j\v J;e-ininu*. IOt- 
{i!e i'nnids 4 to 6 feet long, in ])air.s penclonr. nitiiiian^ hraiioli . 5 
in. ioiig. 1 ill. vide, fintile por.flou flabeilHie ('Oeiinoai a >-y'nrnngia 
i'onning a mass in the centre only, the sitles f>f the i‘r<.nil yrulonael 
into a (iichcdimions forked division hoyf'nd Fnntn.u- |Hniioiu 
Hah. Xortl) only, rare. Lankav.i (knrti-k Send (IN hey), 

Th.o locality Sino'a|)ore given in many hooks is un eri’or. /ll> 
trih. i^Iulay isles, Australia. 

(2) , P, biicrme}]]. Fil. rlav. If. t. ly. Sr-r'le fi'inids very 
large, . 2 feet cr more long, obiong, margin lol)e>! ami sinuate, 
fertile fronds very long r.]) h> (5 Feci. fanif!nIou<. iliin, haeoj Aipitate, 
wirli many dichotoinons lola-s, firtile scgjnents siparjit .* witli a large 
reniforni flesliy lobe G to N in. acres'^, covered except on ilu* I'dgcs 
vltb sporanges. flab. Tery common all over ili:* jmninsula. 
])i<;lrih. Siam, Ikirma, Malay is’es. 

(3) . P. Ridley i Christ ; Ann. <le Buiton:*:. Supjd.. 3 (BUO) 
p. 8. PL ii. P. hijorme var. erecia Bidl. Jonru. ]?oy. As. See. 
S. Br. D'O, p. 5-6. Sterile fronds erect, 12 in. long and as wide, 
rounded dotted ^vith stellate hairs, Fertile fronds (‘reel 8 to 18 in. 
long, 8 in. across, stilt sporangd'crmis lobe spathniate or ohovan\ 
hooded stalked 2 to 5 in. long and wide. I/ah. On (iranclnv of 
very lofty trees lOiO feet from the ground, ranx Singajiona Bukit 
Timali (Ridley, Matthew). Kelantan, Lata Terlong {llanilf). 
Kedah, Foot of Jan Jan Hill (Ilanitt). P/.s/r/P Lingga, Borneo, 
Siam. 

‘TO. Efaphoglossom Schott. 

Epinhytie. Rliizome elongate. Fronds coirirc lane ‘olaic, 
stipitf.te or sesm'le, sterile and fertile similar, veins free simple i>T 
forked ; fertile fronds generally sporaugiferous over the wliole n,ml'.‘r 
surfjice. Tro])ies generailT. Species 280. 

(1 ). £. deenrrem Moore Ind. 8. Rhizome .dmrt -root, widi 

numerous Mack roots with kmg nal hair, sc-ah^s ]jap!‘ry lii'n 
elongate laneeoia.te linear xaaldisli occurring also on the slipe-. 
Sti])es rather stout }iot winged to base, 3 in. loiig in sterile, 0 in. ni 
foirtile fronds. Frotids eoriaceoirs thick, sterile ones liroad ellijude 
to ohovate. t.p blunt, bas3e long naiTowed and dtjcurrcnt on ujjpf^r 
part of stipe, edge thickened translneent, surface s[>arsely dotted, 
■midrib ]n'ominent, veirdets invisible, 3 to 3 in. long, 1..5 to 1.75 in. 
wide; fertile frond oiblaiiceolate rounded -ait tip, edge thicke'nod 
transiparent. 8 iii. long, .5 in. wide. IJab. Mountains. .Baliang, 
Gunong Tahan (Ridley ,15967). Disirib, Malay isles 
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( 2 ). £» Imittfoiksm I\IoHre Ind. xvi. E, latlfoliiini Bi?c](h 

I ft, lid’ iU; iini (}( '<ni til. Pliizoriie short rather stout eover(‘d 
uiih *'ii(-n)Ui aeumiiiate seaks. -Stipes d to 6 in. kuig. 

rr(!'n(l- -t(^ri]e S to \2 in. loug. 1 to 2.^y in. wine, inidi’ib pronuiieii-t, 
{Mleo rhidv^oied, V(l{i> conspicuous tips claeato not reaehmg the 
ofige. //c'k. On trees. Singapore, Jvraiili. Man grove swamp 
Ihi’.-'i'-rr (}!o'jgoy). Ihihaipm Taban river; Kluaiig Teihaiig 
(Parim-'i. Ikenk. Top of Gunonu Batu Pntili (Mrav). Kedah 
lank {Bidley g 


f ■! ). iL meliincstktmn Moore Iiid. SCI. E. Xomsil Tfook. 
Sp, Fk. V. ‘iK/. !;!ii:oane stout vrotaiy, scales papery brown lam 
ro-iiiF .-o,' rile vuJressilta lanccolate-l’iiear, coriaceous 
eliim i*i!g laoociwvd to ini.vC, midrib ] -1*01111]] cut, 10 to 15 in. lung, 
1 tu 1/M in. veidc fertile very much liarroveer with a islender fiat 
stipe ,1 to 3 in. long winged to base l)y deeurreiit iilade which is 
6 to 9 In. loins. .15 in. wide, veins immersed distinct. Hah. 
Mninuaii!-. FbFaM-a. Mt. (Thir (Ib'dfcvi. i’erak (Kunstler). 
Ibmmg I Xorr.s. .Maevkr. (fnrtis). JJl.sirih. Java. 


il. Stenochlaeiia Sm. 


Scandent ferns, ihizorne creeju’ng or elimlnjig. Bronds simply 
pinnate, sterile with broad lanceolate pinnae articulate, fertile 
iiariTc.r Fmear, veius simple or iku’ked free to margin. All tropics. 
Sj)eeies If). 

(1), S, palmtrh Bedd. Tiandliook Snpp. S6. Very long 
cliinleing. stums smootli pale. Fronds g'alirons ratlier stiff when 
adult. .1 vj 1- ten ]o.ng: [dniiae Jiumeroiis [lanceolate long acnmiiiate 
b'ase j wed. ulgv surnite at the lip, txnjis very numerous fine 
coiispiuuniis (when dry) -1- iii. long, 1 in. wide, potiolate; fertile 
fronds as lojig; ])iunae C in. long, .1 in. wide, -sporangiferous to base. 
Hah. Vi'vy (oinmoR in open eonniry whole peninsula from 8ingn- 
])or(^ to Tringuanii ;:nd Penang. Disfnh. Iiiidia, Malaya, China, 
IklviM-sia. y^iJirc namas: fhdvii Earui ; Paku Mesin, Baku miding 
or I.}i]i]i:!i]}g. Vsr, Youiig fronds as ,a vegetaJde. 


(2). S, sorbfioiL^ J. Journ. Bot. 4, 149. iniizome 
scandciir woody stout, ofte]i -If) feet or more kaig; scales lanceolate 
subulate. Fronds 18 in. long or less, sterile pinnae oblong a]n*nr)ily 
acinu'naac, base slightly narrowed edge entire or obscurely serrate, 
coriacc-ous: rachis often twinged 3 to "20 pinnae -cm each side, 6 in. 
h)im\ 1A5 in. wide, veins veiw numerous parallel closo eonspncuous ; 
fertile idnnae nariw lanceolate imdiikte, -2.5 in. long on petioles 
.5 in. long. Ih(h. Dense forests, common up to 50i00' feet eleva- 
tion. Si'i’mapore. Bukit Timah. Johor, Giinong Ptilai (Ilullett). 
rill Kahamr (IToUtumy. Pahang, Tahan river; Fraser ITill 
(Ilolttimi).' Selangor, Semangkok Pass; Gmiong Mengknang 
Lebali (Pobiu'^on) ;'Telok Eeserve, Elang (Burkill), Perak, UIu 
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Bu]) 0 ]ig and Tha’ping Hills, nOOD to l-O’OO fott ali. ( Ivunstler). 
Kolantnn, Chaniiig Woods, Uislrih. Africa. Teiiassoriiii, i'nvhhi 
China, Malay islands, S. America. 

This fern has an astonishing variety of fr>rm< of foliag*'. Tn 
a Tonng state, creeping over rocks and trees lo\v <J(nvin it lias a 
moderately stont or slender' rhizome from which lying ilar on tlie 
tree trniik are fronds 3 in. long with numerous pinna:% .-1 in. long 
or loss, deep green, with about 8 pairs of obovate lola s j)o in. long, 
entire retnse or lobed {DavaVia aclillh'^fohf! Wall. Cab 
Another forin is described l\y 3Iatthew as having a Wi>05iy and. con- 
torted rhizome and fronds like those of 

Tin’s form is terrestrial or grows own* >tinnn^ ano roiks. 
Above the first mentioned grow tbe tyjfea] stcriic frends the lower 
ones of rather tliin teiKtiire. the upper ones foriiiijig a tlrick mass at 
the top of tlie tree, above which are- the fertile fromls, usually \'ery 
inaccessible. 

■ 72.' Polybotrya H.B.Ii. , 

Terrestrial. Ehizome sboit. Stipes ^nnt arf.iculale io It. 
pinnate). Sterile with broad cronate or serrate pinnae, fertile 
frond much narrower with small ol)long entire piinnu?; veins pinnate 
all free. Species about 30. All tropics. 

(1). P. appendicuiaia Sin. Jourm Bor. d, 1-50, Rhizome , 
shortly creeping. Stipes tiif;tecl with iniineroiis linear black scales, 
4 to 10 in. king in sterile, 10 to 1‘2 in. in fertile fronds. Fronds 
sterile simply pinnate with about GO pinnae reduced to a lobiiluted 
point at the tip, 10 in. long; pinnae oldong blunt, base truncate 
unequal upper edge prolonged to a short auricle, very sliortly 
petiolcd, edge binitlv serrate, .75 in. to 2.5 in. long by .5 to .75 ha 
■wide. Fertile frond 7 to 10 im long; pinnae .-25 in. long densely 
covered wuth sporanges. Ifah. On Toek< in forests. -S’ngapore. 
Bukit Timah. Fegri Sembilan. Tampiii .Hill (Ifolttuni DOdl). 
Findings, Lumiii Perak ( Scortechini ) . Lanlonri (Curtis). 

var. matgimia. Sterile frouda IS im long, 5 im wd.ile ; pinnae 
oblong-ianeeolato ]o3ig-a eliminate, auricle above large, mor«‘ {:oria- 
Cecils. Penang (Norris). Adaug islands, Rawei (Ridley). 

var. fiamlltonlama. Sterile frond stiff coriaceous; pinnae ob- 
long linear acuminate, tip only serrate, base truncate, ii|.q)ermost 
decurrent on the raciiB, 2.5 in. long, J in. ivide; fertile pinnae 
linear 1.5 in. long. Pahang Gunong Tahan (RidlcvH 'Dislrih. 
Trop. Asia. 

73. Stefioseiwia Presb 

Terrestrial, 'skort. Stipes not articulate to it. 

frpnds herbaceous tmate {or' deltoid) or pinnate, veins anaetomofi*r 
ing forming 1 to 2 rows of areolae between midrib and ride veins ; 

Malay m 'Brmch [VoL T^f 



Perns of tlie Malav Peninsula, 


^ ]n]je<l in 'sterile fronds, narrow linear in fertile* 
son erowded along the edges and soliiary in 
n*. S|rv;ir.g 0. JIalayau and Polynesnin 

}. S. ih'/.s]. Tc-nt. ‘?37. t. 10, fig. '14. Eliizome erect 

' hlaolci.di lanceolate. Htipes 8 in. long black 

ji'Giols broad berbaeeoiis, over 12 in. long, deltoid 
, M n* 1- pairs or piiinae at base, 4 in. bug, 1.25 in. wide, 
^0* ,n.-,-i]e doeurrent on raebis, lobed lialf wav or loss, lobes 
at ibe tip. lowest pair siib-bi pinnate with one large 
ear oom* : nppor pinnae entire oldong bhint. getting smalier 
o{a ^ Idn'lile fronds 12 in. long pi3inate; pinnae lanceolate 
r With nunnnxnjs linear or oblong blunt lobes, some on the 
tiiiiia. 1 in. lojig, .1 in. wide, the others about .25 in. long 
t<i\,a.r4' ilio tip. 8ori erowded along the edges of the lobes 
2 tietaeln’d lowwr’dowii. II ah. Thi(4v Jungle among 
n* rnrks. Ikibang, Kota Glanggi (Pidloy). Selangor, 
ileJe.cea ( Kervey). Ibrak, Ivwala Dipang; Goping 
kr). iMalav isles, Solomon isles. 


■ 14.- Hymenolepis Kaulf.. 

E|)ipliytie. rliizomc shortly creeping. Stipes tufted articulate 
to rhizume. Fnnuls entire, bases broad linear or oblong, apices 
eanda.te S|HJ03)~s]ni{>ed densely soriferous, vefins in sterile part 
co]'>ioiisIy Jinastrmnjsing. Arc'oles with free included veinlets. 
Sporangia densely covering the undeTsicle of the fertile caudate 
(nr .spocei-slnj|)eil) tip. Species 4. Tropical Asia, Polynesia, 
llascaTCiU’S. 

n ). H. spicata Presl. Epimel. 159. ' Xhjmnopttris spicata 
]‘h*csl. Tent. ITer. 244, t. .1 1. Ehizome short covered with dense 
roots. Slivics 1 to s* in. long, wixiged to base or nearly. Frond 
linear-oblong c*r .linear rather daccicl, thinly coriaceous, 6 to 12 in. 
long .0 to 2 in. wide, midrib stout, soriferous tail 1,5 to 6 in. long, 
.05 to .1 in. wide. lUih. Trees in orchards, campongs etc., rather 
variable in :<vze, the big form with fronds to 2 ft. 6 in. long, 2.5 in. 
A\ide var. hdifrous.' Johor, Pnlati Tkmian (Ridley). Pahang, 
Frarcr Hill (Burkill and Iiolttum). Perak, MaxwelFs Hill, and cot- 
tage Tliniping Hills (Kiinstler, Ridley); Gunong Inas (Yapp). 
Pmaing (Lady Dalhonsie) at 2000 to 2500 feet (Alatthew, Ridley). 
Ivedaln DiyJrih, ^ilascarene islands to Polynesia. 

specimen of what appears to be, an abnormal form, with 
iipp'cr lialf oi: the frond flat and .25 in. wide, soriferous, w^as col- 
lectecl bv ilaitlicnr hi Petiang. 


Acrostich«m linn. 


Tidal swmiTi|) fern, forming large-'clumps. Fronds lap^, pin-' 
iiaie, upper pinnae smaller and entirely covered beneath with sari, 
lower ones broader sterile, veins copi6u% anastomosing forming 
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£™S/r«r;i 

J"j'' ' ™ "'l 'i" °"i'(lo V k«f 

In P“"“' ^iie 
plants .luive ovate leaveSi. Didrih. lil tropics!^''' SGOdling 

■^^6. Photinopteris Sin. 

I..m- ‘SStrtS? 

^-ipper oDcs (fertile) mrvow or ova.te acute,. 

tomos]ii.(f foriniiiii- areolos wi+Ji P :■ .''gjds parallel, veiiilets aaa.s- 
Malayaj;: " ^'einlets. Species 3. 


(1). 


\-f P. drynarioides Bedd P’ B T + "o- 

covered witli Jong veJlow brovo +h,-;' i ' 

broadly winged to base Proni o 5^1 Stipes 

shortly lobed, lobes rounded ^ 

obteng acuminate, base broad ’stroilgly Sm^d 
wiJe, uppermost portion fertile io f'® 1-75 m. 

pinnate, pinnae .03 in. wide and ~ t in^- ff'V™'’'! 
mountain districts Ibeal Peml * /«' tn 

collectors), Mab,v iJ ' ^ 

kcejw this separate under tlio genS Pr^oSZ^X^t 

eloflgufo covered w’tb mddii’h «bojt clv^'*^’ 

«• long rather .slender rmt ii.S nooiTi 1r^ S 'Pf totant 10 
long, sterile ju-uime hard doTiaceous Si iL r''' 
euncate C in. Jmig, g i„. °'r® lo«g-aeumiimte, ba.se 

conspicuous especially above fpvHlo • ' nrtieulate, veins 

7, terminal linUv ^n (on sonie fronds) 1 to 

trees over streams and on’m^fn^ ^ boughs of 

Kranji: Woodland.^ MitheVr- BuIcTbi (Wallich), 

PaW Fraser Hill (Burkill and HolttimTsdo^^^V’ 

and Batanir .rad^Ticr /Tr.-„-,o 4 i^ «84o). Perak, Ginioiicr 

, Distrii. Malay islands. ^ "■ (Mactier, Curtis). 

77. Cheiropleuria Presl. 

Frond Tate'iire^ofbX aftt slender, 

hnear-laneeolate narrowed to both*^*°”i?r^’^' 

Species 1. ^ ^as with o prominent ribs. 


Ehizome 
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The Ferns of the Mala}^ Peninsula. 

(1). C, bicmpls Presl. Epiniel Bot. 189. Eliizionie thick f 
ill. long coA'ored with soft yollo\Y hairs. Stipes slender wiry 8’ or 9 
ill. long. Sterile fronds ovate-lanceolate or lanceolate^ 1 to 
long, .1 to 1.25 iii,. wide or with 2 long ensps at the tip^ ^ 

2 to -1 in. wide, witli 3 tc (> strong veins from base. Fertile fronds 
smaller. I/r/Ij, Mossy u'ry vspots on high mountains 3000 to 5000 
feet alt. Malacca, Mt. Ophir (Eidley). Pahang, Gunong Talian 
(Itidiey). Pemk, Tliaijjing Hills; Gnnong Iverban (Eobinson)- 
Distyib. Malay isles, Formosa. 

18. Leptochilus Kanlf. 

Terrestrial. Ehizome short or long. Btipcs not ciwdecl. 
Fronds pinnate;, with 3 to many broad pinnae, veins copiously anas- 
tomosing with free veinlets in the areoles. Fertile froiids with 
smaller and narrower pinnae, densely covered with sporangia. 
Species 65 all tropics. 

(1) . L. decurrem Bl. Ennnm. 300. Gi/mnopteris mriccUU'^ 
Hook. S]). Fil. V. 217. Ehizoine creeping rather stout. (Stipes 1 to 
2 in. apart, 4 or 5 in. tall and winged nearly to base in sterile more 
slender not winged 9 or more in. tall in fertile fronds. Frond‘=' 
sterile simple ])road lanceolate long acumiiiate, narrowed to the base 
and clecnrrent on petiole, 7 to 12 in. long, 2 to 3 in. wide, veins 
inimeroiis, parallel; fertile fronds very narrow linear 10 in.. 
long, .1 in. wide. flaJ). Perak ( Scortechini ) . Disirid. Indo- 
Maiaya. 

(2) . L, heterocHtus C. Cdir. Ind. 11. 

Ufera IVaLk Bedd. Handb. 433. Ehizome short wnody wiien ter- 
restrial, of .seme length when (limbing np trees, densely covered 
witli brown lanceolate scales. Stipes sometimes densely scaly^* 
Fronds simple nr tri-foliate or pinnate with 5 to 11 pimiae, the 
terminal ])inna often much prolonged and rooting at ^ the tip.? 
pinnae stalked entire er repand, 4 to 5 in. long, 2 in. wide, mani 
veins prominent to the margin. Fertile pinnae much narrower 
linear, 4 to 5 in. long, .5 in. wide densely covered with sporangu^>* 
TIal). Mnddy spots hr streams. Singapore,' Stagniomit; 

Tinman. -Selangor, Eawmng; ITlii Gombak (Eidlev). Perak, bn a 
Eimao (Yapp);" tlojdng (Kiuistler). Kelantan/lvainpong 1 ant 
(Tianiff). Disirib. Indo-l'lalaya, Polynesia. 

(3) . JL. PresHanas C. Chr. Ind. 16. G^nynopteris Freslmnn 
Hook. Sp. Fil. V. 26*5. Ehizome very stout covered with 


lanceolate .scales. Stipes G to 10 in. tall Bpairseiy scaly. ^ 

6 to 12 in. long, pinnate; pinnae snb-membranons^ 

anid 


lanceolate petioled acuminate and narrow’'ed to base, ^ 


.25 in. wide. Pinnae of feritile fronds shorter narrsower, ^ ^ 
lo'wnr ones longer petioled; veins. distant simple or forked 
with a few” veinlets forming large areoles. BaV, On 
stream's. Lankawi, Gnnong Bay a (Ourtis)*, DiMfil. 

S', India, Philippines. ■ ^ 
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1 do not find the venation of this at all lihu that Jlo'urod and 
l)v liv'ddomo. 

I’v'o, ('Ion. ot;. Oijiimoplcyis futhrrpnnda 

;lfiOh. (Syu. tii. ]>. ilf). Ehiiiome 'woody king crooping. , Stipes 
to in. long, stout. Sterile fronds^ simjile'13 hi. long, 1.3 to g V 
ivifle to jiinnato 2 feet long, 12 in. wide; pinnae lanceolate amte 
arnniiiaiic, or ohlong-ianceolate 1 to 1.3 in. wide sessile or shortly 
sJa.kod, .siilieoruicetyas, veins distinct nearly to edge with coiiioiis 
arookv. ^ P.uiiue of fertile fronds lanceolate 1- in. to (terminal 
one) I in. long, .3 to .1.5 in. wide denaelv covered with brown 
s|.oi'a"gTs. Forests sea level to 3(Jicio feet alt. .Singaiiore 

f.iisit 1 iniali iVlalficca ( F ervoy ) . .Vogri Senikilau, Taiupm Ilili 
( jlolUinu); { In heniban (Xnr). rorak. Chanderiiiii'i- and Tliai- 
pnig (Kansflur): Cottage, Thaipiiig Hills (Eidley)’. Penang. 
(Aon-.s, ilactier, Curbs). Ih^irib. Malay islands. ' ' 

Kaulf. Einnn. 1-lT, t 1, fig. ih. Gr/mnop- 
Car. Praelect 1801 n 582.. G. rariaMis var. ,I«Ea4 

4i I‘ o' ' creeping SO to 30 feet long. 

hb])Ch 2 in. ajiart. 2 in. long slender. Fronds .sterile simple lanceo- 
Ji.re lierbaccoiis, acuminate Jong narrow.ecl at base, 12 in. loim 2 in 
wide, vents inconspicuous; fertile fronds stipes rather loiigeT v-rv 
narrow linear 9 to 11 in. long, .08 in. wid^ denselv eovemd S 
*|)ora.iige^_ Bab. On tree trunks dense forest 300 to 500 feet alt. 
Burma Biibong d'^^mstler) . Bisirib. India, 

B''dd^*iliri4’'p'^T^f*i^c!^^’'i *3ymnopieris contamimns 

Si S Iv in i Stipes 

nvAT* 19 ' ‘i ^ scales and at base lanceolate acute scales. 

pirate with 11 to 3;0' clstant kn- 
iGoiate acuminate coriaiceous pinnae, ” 

proiniiRMit, \'eiiis parallel horizontal 
.11! arc'K.ss and forniino- areoles, -1 
.(>SJn, kng*. i'ertile fronds, p. 
i(t 3 in. J(mg;, .'^o to .5 in. \Yi< 

Perak (.Sc?ortecliim). iKi 
( i ! ul ley ) . Didrih. Indo-Malay 

( "i ) . mnimiolms Hiil I 


not creep- 
relate acuminate scales, 
in. long hairy (at base 
. ^ ^ young plants^ ianceo- 

TO'Wed te, petiole and shortly decurrent or not, 
to 5 in. long, 1.75 in. wide; veins parallel 
», eue'vate beneath. Adult loaves tritid iral- 
iceolate long acuminate, cut to within 15 
iecurrent below, 3.5 in. long, .75 in. wi4; 
venules transverse sinuous with branches 
img fr&e vemieis. Fruiting fronds not seen, 
on sandstone rocks in shade (Eidley). 



'liG Ferns of the Mala}^ Peiiiiisiila. 


This wms to be most nearly allied to G\ iaecaefolhun Hook, 
of tlio P]iili]')])inos^ biit is smaller^ very hairy in the young' state 
Avitli the frond hardly decurrent on the stipes, F(?rtile fronds 
should be looked, for. 


79. Lomagramma Sm. 

Climbing ferns about 50 feet long with dimorplious fronds 
allied to laaid resembling StencxMaena, Sterile fronds pinnate; 
pinnae articulate obkmg-laneeolate broad, truncate at base, veins 
ret-iciilated in hexagonal areoles, no free veinlets. Fertile fronds 
nrach contracted and normally covered with sori on tlie under side 
sometimes only partially so. 

Considered a section of Leptocliilus by Eosenberg. Species 


(1) . L. iomarioides Sm. Hist. Fil. 143. Ehizome strong 
covered with a spongy indumentum. Stipes G to 8 in. long scaly. 
Fronds up to i3 feet long, 6 in. to a foot wide; pinnae numerous' 
dark green membranous deciduous when dry, sterile ones .5 to 1 in. 
wide oblong lanceolate /base truncate inaequiiateral, tip serrate or 
crenate, under surface pellucid dotted; fertile pinnae .do in. wide. 
Eab. Climbing on trees in limestone districts. jSelangor, Batn 
Oaves (Matthew). Penang (Curtis)^ Distril). ludo-Malaya. 

Mr.* Matthew notes. The fronds are of an uniform lomari- 
oid type except a few at the tip end, (of winch he sends a speci- 
men) : in these most of the pinnae are reduced to fiabelkte pinnae' 
with rounded slightly lobed top and cnneaite base, .3 in. long and 
wide which the specimen shows are derived from the enlarged 
upper auricle of a t}q>ical piniiaP^ 

(2) . L* perakense Bedd. Handbook. Snppl. 107. Efiizonie 
40 to 50 feet long and one in. through. Frond sterile, 3 to 4 feet 
long. Stipes 6 to S in. apart, 1 foot long, deciduously scal}^, raehis, 
not winged upwards very stout; pinnae coriaceous linear-oblong 
acuminate entire or undulate, base narr'owel cuneate or oblique 
shortly petioled, 6 in. long, 1 in. wide, midrib elevate beneath 
veins s.imilar to Iomarioides but closer and smaller. Fertile pinnae 
.12 to .8 in. md’e, not seen. Hah. On tree trunks at 500 to 
oO'O'O feet alt. Pare. Perak, Chanderiang, and Thaiping (Kunst- 
lor.) 


PARKERIACEAE, 


80. Ceratopteris Brong. 

Aquatic fern fleshy herbaceous. Stipes tufted thick. Fronds 
barren simple or little divided, fertile bi-trlipinnate with nalrrorw 
linear segments. Sori on 2 or 3 anastomosing nerves parallel with 
edges. Capsules soattered on receptacle sub-globose. Indnsium 
formed of reflexed margin of fronds* One species, all tropics. 

1926] Royal Asiatic Society. , . . , . ' ■ , . : 




I IS n. iS^EMIey 

C. ihslictroMes Bmgii. Bull. Soc Piiilom. 1821 i.v.lf 
In ,lit-Iies. Singapore (IVallieh) ; Gardens; Ano- ijoldo- 
; liang’i (JiiclJey 4,22T). Pahang, .Pokan (Pi{lk?\' 
li. (JJoney). Solangur, Brnkit Bintniig (OoodenoiioB)' 
;■ (.\arns) ; Tanjong Bunga (Curtis). Kelaiitan. Ivam^a 
)f Lfinliawi isles (Curtis). Didrih. All tropics. * 
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MARATTIACEAE. 


81. Angiopteris Iloffm. 

( ini(lc.\- stout, as broad as long corered with broad leaf bases 
I vvnck very large : petiole stout, fronds bipiniiate ; pinnae articulate 
Herbaceous linear oblong. Sporangia opening bv a slit at one side 
or an apical pore, nsually joined in masses in a linear band alom. 
tJie edge of the pinnae. .Species according to De ^’ries G2, accord- 
ing to Baker one, whole tropics. 

• { 1 ). A. evecta Hoffm. Schk. Gen. t. 151. Caiide.v 1 to ft • 
long, m'cw 12 in. through rounded. Brorids 6 to 20 feet long; pinnae 
1 to 3 feet long, pinnules 4 to 12 in. long, .5 to 1.5 wale 
linear oblong acuminate shortly stalked, reins sub-parallel, numer- 
ms close. Eah. Damp foreste on rocks and on the ground 
not rare. .Singapore; Bukit Timah (Huilett, Murton). Paban- 
^ Hill (Scortecliini, Kunstler) ; Ulu Eer- 
ier^ & kV/ -°eis in Selan- 

fcOr, ios.il_ Dislrxh. Madagascar, Indo-Malaya, Australia. 

(2). A. Norrisn, Rosenstock Med. Bvks Herb Leiden 11 

Si< ht "i Bubccriaceoitcharto^^^^^^ 

M"irrs;if 

I have not seen-this and there is fno specimen from Sorrier n-F 

any .-1 ,.s,OfUris nt K™. It i. rrol.blj . flm o“l 

Katilfussia ]>1. 

Terrestrial with swollen fleshy rhizome. Fronds with lon.rr 

iS tint’ .IlS“o 
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The Ferns of the Malay Peiuiisiila. 


local. Selangor, Batii Caves (Ficlley) 
(All eolleetors) ; Coping (Kuastler) 


S3, L^^goditnn Sw. 

Slender elinihing ferns often of great length. Fronds pinnate 
or i)a]niate. herhaceoii'S. veins forked free- 'S])orangia in the aviis 
of ijnhricating involucres, forming spikes in separate piamae or in 
rov's on the edges of leafy ones. Species 25 Tropical and sub- 
tro|)ical Asny, and Africa, rare in the hTew World. 

(1) . L. dremnatum Sw. i^Syn. Fil. lo'd. L. diclioionium 
Bedd. F. S. I. 32. Stems rather strong. Fronds sterile Iji partite 
ijito 2 ])alinate lobes of 2 to 3 acaiminate oblong linear lobes,, 5 to 11 
in. long, .15 to 1 in. Avide, strongly nerved; fertile fronds similar 
but liardly .25 in. wide entirely edged witili the small .O'S in. long 
spikes of sporanges. Hah. Open coniitryg edges of forests, very 
common. 'Sir.ga})ore Tangliii; Bajan. Johor^ Kliiang (Holttnm). 
MnJaeca, .Sungei Hndang ; 'Chaban. Pahang. Tahan river. Peirak, 
Lariit and Giinong Bnbii (Kiinstler) ; Waterfall Hill (Wray) ; 
IJlu Temengoli (Eiclley). Penang (Wallich). Tringganu, Bnndl 
(Eostado). Kedah Peak (lianiff), Lankawi (Curtis). Kelantan, 
Kampong Parit (Haniif) ; Siiiigei Keteh (Kiir.) Dislrih. Indo- 
Malaya, China. Xaiive names EibuiEibn Dndok or Bnkit; Baku 
Jari Merali. 

(2) . L. microphyllum Br. Prod. 1G2. Slender climber. 
Fronds simply pinnate, pinnule's petioled 3 to 4 on each side of 
the rachis with a terminal one. Sterile ones ovaf e-oblong blimt 
somet'mes slightly lobed, base round or cordate, .5 to 1 in. long, 
,25 in. wide; fertile ones oblong deltoid base truncate, tip rotmd, 
1.5 in. long; .4 in. wide. Spikes of sporangia numerous along the 
whole edge. Bah. Hot rare in open grassy places. Singapore, 
Kranji; Botanic Gardens. Johor, Kampong Bharu; and Tebing 
Tinggi (Eidley). Malacca (Griffith). Perak (ScoTteehini.). Penang 
(Wallich). Disirih. Indo -Malaya. 

(3) . jL. Eexuosam Sw. -in Schrad. Journ. 1800 p, I'O'B. 'L. 

pinnafifidiim, Sw. l.e. in p)ar*t. Stoutly wiry climlDer. Fronds pin- 
nate, rachis and IjrancheB pubescent lor giabrouE; pinnae entire 
oldong bhint, base broad with sometimes a lobe at the base, or 
several distinct rounded lobes at the base ; sterile fronds 3 in. long, 
.7'5 tin. wide, fertile ones 2 in. long or leas. (Sporangia spike-s .1 in. 
long numerous. Hah. Open country, common. -Singapore, Bota- 
nic Gardens, Pahang, Kwala Tembeling. Malacca, PengkaJan 
Minyak. Perak, Thaiping near Waterfall (Matthew). Penang 
Hill; Telok Bahaiig (Curtis)., Kedsah Peak- Tringganu, Bundi 
(Eostados). Kelantan, Kwala , (Cliipl'ett) ; Baiu .papan, 
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var. alta Clarke. Pinnae 8 in. Ion < 2 :. Tlah, Perak (Ivnnstler)^ 
Native Pibu-Pabu Cajali; Akar Si din. 

(4). L, poiystachyum Wall. Cat. IIT. Srenrs 'why pubes- 
cent. Fronds pinnate, S to 15 in. long; pinnae nirmerous, clisbinit 
oldong acnnninate, base truncate, 2. in. long, .5 in. wide, lobed lialf 
way nearly to base, lobes about 15 cn a side, oblong Idunt .1 to .2 
in long. Fertile ones with -a slender soriferous ])oint, .25 ibn long 
or less. Ihfb, Fairly common es])ecially in the north. Pahang. 
Kwala Tombeling (Eidley). Malacca (Ilervey, Pinwill)^ Perak, 
GuuongPondok (Matthew). Penang (Wallich) ; FTill (Maingay) ; 
Telok Bahang (Curtis). Kedah, Alor Star, (Eidley.) Distrih. 
Burma, Anam 


84. Schizaea Sm. 

Small terrestrial ferns, tufted. Stipes long slender flat or 
terete. Fronds fan-like dichotomously branched or simple, fertile 
segments ternrinal, digitate bearing sori. Capsules in 2 to 4 rows 
on one side of tire fertile segments, 2-TalYed opening down the side,, 
and terminated by an opercular ring. Species 25 all tropics. 

(1) . S. dichotoma Sw. Mem. Act. Turin y. 422, t. 9, f. 9. 
Stipes 6 to 18 in. long, slender terete channelled. Frond fan-like 
many times diehotomonsly branched, the ultimate divisions linear 
acute about 1 in. long, whole frond 3 in. long 4 in. wide; fertile 
segments 8 to 12-, linear wi|th 2 rows of sporangia, .1 in,. I long. Hal). 
Common in rather dry woods, and sandy spots. Singapore, Tang- 
lin (Miirton) ; Toas; Pasir Panjaiig; Kranji. Johor,' Pengarani; 
Gunong Pulai. Pahang, Kwantan (Craddock) ; Eumpin river; 
Fskm (Eidley) ; Gunong Tahan (Haniff). Malacca, Ayer Panas 
(Griffith); Brisii and Snngei Huclang (Derry). Perak, IJlu Kai 
(Kunstler). Penang, Waterfall Valley (Hanifl:). Disirih, Trop. 
Aisia^ Mascarenes, Australia, New Zealand, Tron. America. 

Depauperate forms? 6 to 8 in, tall with 2 to 4 branches only 
often occur, 

(2) . S. malaccana Bak. Syn. Fil. p. 428. Densely tufted. 
KS'tipes very slender 5 in. long, sub-terete cliannelled. Frond fer- 
tile segments. 8 tO' 13, linear, .12 in. long often bi-iateral in .2 rows. 
Ilab, Mossy spots in mountains at SOflO to 5000 feet alt. Malac- 
ca Mt. Oip'Mr (All colleotors') . Paliang, Gunong Tahan (Eidley). 
Pemk, Gunong Inas (T-app) ; Gunong Bubu (Wray. Murton). 
Kedah Peak, Kelantan, >Guiiong Sitong (Kur.) Distrib. Malay 
isles. 

(3) . S. digitdia Sw.,Syn. Fil. 150, 380, t. 4. Stipes tufted 
linear, flat green, 12 to 15 in, long, .1 in. wide. Frond of 15 to 
17 linear acute Idbes; 1:5 in. long, Sporangia very small in 4 rows. 
llabh Common in formte. Singapore, Garden Jungle; Eeservoir 
Wck)4-g._ Johor,^Tan'l&ifiiinto, Panang, Kwala Tembeling, Gunong 

Selandor; Ayer Panas /Grif- 
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fitli). Semlulan^, Ivwala Pedas. Selaiigcr, Bpio Caves; 

Pantaii J^aiijaiig (KIoss). Perak, Tliaipmg Hills, Waierfall 
(WHiv) to 11‘e Tea Gardens (Bklley) ; Ikota Bharu (Kiinstler), 
JA'-iiaiig Hill, Ivedali Peak. Distrih, Iiido-Malava, Polviiesia. 

OPHIOGLOSSACEAE* 

So. Opliiogiossom Linn. 

Pli'izomc small. Fronds simple rarefy forked lierbaeeoiis, 
ii'snally solitary small ovate with a -spike of sporangia rising from 
tlie ])ase of tlie sterile frond, liearinig 2' rows of 'close set spo- 
ranges ; rarely (0. pendulum) fronds thin linear simple or forked, 
fertile spike from low dowm on the sterile part. Species 43. Whole 
.world. 

(1) . Oo reticulatum Linn. Sp. PL 151S. Ehlzome eylitid- 
rie short. Stipes 1 to 2 in. long, sterile lobe ovate blnnt rounded 
at tip, base broad lonnded or cordate, .5 to .75 in. long, .25 to .5 
in. wide. Fertile spike very slender, 1 in. long, s-talk 3 in. long. 
llal). Xot common. Penang, dry spots near Waterfall (BiclLey) 
Dhtrllj. Eastern tropics. 

(2) . O. nudicaule S'w. Syn,. Fil. t. 4. ‘ Ehizome small 
tuberous. Stipes 2 to 3 in. loiig, sterile frcinid ovate narrowed to base, 
tip blunt, 1 in. long by .5 in. wide. Fertile spike 1.5 in. long on 
a stalk 4.5 in. long. IJah, Grassy .-spots. iSiriigapore, Bukit 
Panjang and Chan (dm Kang. Distrib, All tropics. 

(3) . O. pendulum Linn, Sp. PL 1’518. Epiphytic. Fronds 

flaccid pendulons, ribbon-like linear, 1 to 3 feet long, 1 to 3 in. 
wide, simple or forked, no nitdrib. Fertile spike 2 to 6 in. long 
from above the base of the sterile segment. Hah. On trees or 
on Plat jj ceriums, haiiging down from below the plant. Sji.ngapore, 
Bukit Mandai; Tanglin. Malacca (Griffith). Pahang, _ Fraser ' 

Hill (Burkill). Selangor, Eawang, Kanching. Perak, Gunong 
Bata Putih (Wray). Distrib. Mauritius to Polynesia. 

8G. Helminthostachys Kaulf. 

Eliizome fleshy creeping. Stipes fleshy rather tall Bolitary. 
Frond fleshy membranous, palmately pinnate in 3 divisions again 
forked. Fertile «S]jike from the base of frond etipitate. Sporarngeis 
in a long spSke of clusters. Species 1, Tropical Asia. 

(1). H. zeylanica Linn. Hook. Gen. t. 4'T. IL dulcds Kaulf. 
Flora IS'22, 103. Terrestrial, with numerous roots. Stipes 13 
to 15 in, hall. Fronds of 2 stalked pinnae eaich divided into -2 or 3 
lanceolate pinnules, 4 in. long, 1 in. wide. Spike thidc, 4 in. 
long, p-edixaicle 3 in. long. Hah. iM'uddy spots in shade open 
country, sparadie. Malacca Brisu (Derty). Pahang, common 
along the Pahang river; Labong Endau (Evans), Selangor, near 
Batu Caves. (Kidley). Perak, Blanja (Wiray) ; Sungkei (Kunst- 
ler); Teniengoh (Eidley). ]?antau (Down), 

Dmtrib. Trop. Asia, Au^tr^lia.:^' 


Cameron’s Highlands 

A good deal of interest has been taken recently in Canle^on^s 
Ifighbunls^ in connection with the possibility of development of 
the place as a sanatorirun for Malaya. Though it lias I -eon 
estaldished that wiiat is now known as Cameron’s Highlands is 
not tlie area Adsited and described liy Mr. Cameron in 188d, yet 
Mr. Gameron^s explorations are of sntliciont liistorical interest to 
justify some record ; and the precis of official correspondence, which 
I aiinex^ may be considered worthy of publication in the Society's 
Journal. The precis was prepared, at my request, hy Mr. J. 'D. 
M. Smith and Mr. H. C. Kendle, both of the Malayan CiAul 
Service. 

I also annex a copy of a letter written l)y 'Mi\ Cameron on tlie 
9th April, 1886, to Mr. C. Y. Creagh, who was then Assistant 
Eesident, Perak. This letter also may be considered Avorthy of 
publication. 

Yk George Maxwell. 

The earliest information Avhich can be traced regarding Mr. 
William Cameroffis moA^einents is contained in a letter from him 
to Mr. (noAA^ Sir) F. A. SAvettenham. This letter was Avritten 
from Singapore on the 20th December 1884, and in it Mr. Cameron 
stated that he proposed leaving this for Perak liefore the end of 
the month.^^ (Pk. 50/85). 

Mr. Cameron eventually arrived in Taiping about the 16th 
February 1885. (Pk. 956/'85). 

On the 6th March 1885 Mr. Cameron wrote from Lady Yhdd^s 
Eest House at Padang Eengas forwarding sketches which he had 
made from Gunong Biibu during his journey from Taiping to 
Padang Eengas. He said that he intended to proceed to Kinta, 
as suggested by the Eesident, hut that he AAmulcl be glad of more 
definite instructions as to what he Avas to do. (Pk. 1134/85). 

There is no record of these instructions, but he evidently 
received them because, in a letter dated the 9th April 1886 written 
from IJlu Slim, he Avrote as f ollow's : — 

For your information and in order that you ma}!^ com- 
'Ammicate with SirMiugh Low on the subject'll Avill for the 
"'present (it must be very briefly for a full account would 
" occupy a long report and much time) recapitulate my moA^e- 
^"ments ab initio. 
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first eixploration expedition began in February last 
^‘•'yoar. ‘My instruetions were to go to Waterloo Estate, tlvmee 
Enbn, tlionee tO' Gunong Ciialaing on tlio Eaia via Jbitu 
Gajali: from (diabang, due East down into Pahang, and 
‘^‘•'('ross south sx> as to come out about Ulu Hernain or Selangor. 

This I followed literally opening an entirely 3iew track 
‘Si cross the valleys of the .Raia, Penoh and Auak' Ivinta, and 
^Anade a pass over into the Upper Valley of the Telom at 
‘^‘■'fully 5,000 feet. There I discovered a new and very ;in- 
^V'eresting ])lateau of country inaintaiuing for miles an 
^Uiverage elevation of 4,500 feet on the rivers’ banlcs: but 
‘'"this is in Pahang territory, 1 ascended a number of moun- 
"" tains aiul took many sketches with elaborate details in the 
""way of bearings both on Perak and Pahang territory as also 
""on Kelantan. I came out near Ulu Mut (?) on the Slim, 
""then on to Bernam, thence to Sungkai and down to Telok 
""Anson, keeping up a consecutive system of sketchings and 
""detailed bearings. I then returned to Taiping, reported 
""myself, and progress — produced sketches and plottings to 
""Mr. Swettenhani and also to Mr. Caiilfeild. (Pk. 1695/86). 

It would seem that this expedition waiS finished by the 1st 
September 1885, as there is a letter to ]\Ir. Lister (the Assistant 
Resident) written on that date from the Rest House (presumably 
in Taiping) asking him to inform the Resident that he (Mr. 
Canieron) had just arrived there. He stated that lie had left Ulu 
Bernam on the 23rd, and Teiuk Anson on the 80th of August, 
and had come to Taiping via Penang. (Pk. -3806/85). 

Ill a letter from Taiping dated the 4th September 1885, Mr. 
Cameron wrote to Mr. (now Sir) F. A. Swetteiiliam as follows: — 
"" I jiropose to go to Kuala Kangsar today if I can or 
""tomorrow morning, T,o see that arrangements are made eom- 
""plete for an immediate start without loss of time on my 

""return from Singapore ” 

After discussing the various arrangements which he asked 
shonhl be made, he outlined his proposed movements as follows 

"VI propose to return (i.e. from Singapore) direct to 
"" Teiuk Anson and go up the Bernam through one^of ^the 
""delta into that river, and on to Dhi Bernam and Kerliiig, 
"" where I hope to do my work with men only as the unmade 
""roads are a trouble. Meantime the elephants will go back 
""to ITu Slim, and then we keep persistently up and down 
"" the extreme ulus of the various rivers and in and roand the 
""mountains thereof, until we get a complete survey, up to 
"" lllu Kampar. . , ^ 

Mt. (Aimeroii left for Singapore on the 20th' Octohetr 1885. 
He had ])revioiisly been to Singapore on the IBth Septe^nber^/md 
had returned on tile 29tli September 1885. (Pk. 4489/85). ,, 

1926] Royal Asiaiic Society^ ' ■ / ''A/;/-;';; 
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On the 22ncl September he was in Kuala Kangsar, as he Nvrote 
tlienco to Mr. (now Sir) F. A. Swettenham. (?k. 40^1,- Sr^). 

In a iniiiiite paper Pk. 543S/85 there is a fraginent of a letter 
])y Mr. Cameron in which he writes as follows : — 

‘'*1 will only acid that we had a most snecessfiil iime 
"M)n Changkat Asalr*' which I ascended for the second 
'Mnicl slept two nights there.” 

Apparently, by the 12tli Deeem])er, 1885 he had retinmed to 
Tanjong i\Ia]inn a,s a letter written on that date, relating to 
progress of his work, was received in Taipiug at the end oi the 
inontli. (45' 85). 

On or about the Btli March 18S6 a letter w'as received from 
l\rr. (Aimeron, nnrhited, and written from the tniss between tlie 
Eernain in Perak and TJlii Liajig in Pahang. In reeonnting the 
work that lie had clone, he stated: — 

‘'M' have olitained very elahorate, curnrdote and sntis- 
factory hearings of tlm country between Selangor and ihn'ak 
^‘■'and the ttvo States with their prinei]>al moiintains and Irills 
‘C'is well as salient points on the coast line can iiov; i)e 
'O:orrectly tied togetln'r. I go from heri3 into Fin Slim 
^‘■'and round the nlus of the Siingkai, Batang Padang and 
Kainpar.” ( IS'tdvdh) ) . 

In a letter from Flu Slim dated the JOth April, ISSG, Mr, 
Cameron wrote : — 

It was arranged with Mr. Swettenham that I sliordd 
^M'horoughly survey the mid eoiintr;/ Iielweeu Selangor and 
so a,s to join the two States accurately, and witli 
^“^as full information and detail as ]'n’aeti cable. This was a 
“ very iinportajh. jdece of work, and rather an anxious one 
for me, for I had to take up all tlie tJireads of niy Sehnunm 
survey and tie them on to Perak, and thus was putting a 
^‘■'crucial tost to my former work. I am hapi'jy to say that 
have been enabled to accomplish this with greater success 

I even hoped Mr. Swxdtenhain waas 

^Smxioiis that I should -explore the unknowm country at the 
^‘'extreme ulus of the Slim, Sungkai and iUdor, and I am 
‘Alow only awniting iSakais to come in -who wdll assist, I 
send my heavy luggage on by w'ater to Tapah on the Eataug 
‘APadaiig (which it is also part of my iiLstruetions to cxfilore 
to extreme Flu) wdiiist I proceed round ])y the mountains.” 
Ill the conclusion of the above letter Mr. Cameron asked for 
instructions, and Sir Hugh Low stated that he thought that Mr. 
Cameron could not do better than complete the ex])ioration and 

survey sketched out for him by Mr. »Swetteiihani .and 

then return to Taiping to plot the wmrk and prepare a report for 
submission to His Excellency the Governor. (Pk. 1695/8G). 

■^ Changkat Asah is a smalt t-ill station near Tanjong MaUiii. 
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rriTii crol)^s niglilands. 

OVi tile 31st ^r.iT ISSii the Governor, Mr. (Inter Sir) r\ X 
livid. vTot(* iho i'ollovrijig niimite: — 

Mr: (d-iinej’on Rceins to have done a deal of good 'vvoi'lc 
and I sluill await ills detailed report and ])lans with iiiterest, 

1 ) 11 1 he oinrlit not to remain at his work witliont rest, it is 
trvhig. The sooner he can devote himsolt to laying 
‘Vho.vn the resnlt'^ he has obtained^ the better. Tlieu Iso'ean 
reeover his health, wdiieh I regret to see is suffering. I also 
want to meet him and may require him on speciai ser\ ice.-^ 

(2398/80). 

On the .2'7’’th June 18Bd Mr. Cameron sent in ndvanee two 
polieenien (a lance ('Orporal and a constable) to go with the m<-n 
wlio liad accompanied him when he discovered the plateau nuai- 
rioned all()^’e. to secure and cut a track to Kuala Peuo’h wlnna? he 
wns to join tliein i t tliey round that the proposed trace would be 
feasible. On the 2nd duly Mr. Cameron proceeded to Batu Gajah 
.and received information tliat at Kuala Penoh the approach was 
])reci])itous and inaccessible by elephants. He therefore resolved 
to follow his original track from Kepayang. 

It would seem that His Excellency the Governor had intended 
to aceonpiaiiy Mr. Cameron on this trip, because in a letter dated 
the 16th April, 1886, written from Taiping, Mr. Cameron says: — 

Lance Corporal Mat Thaib having cut our old track 
^Lis far as Kuala Talong on the Eaia .oue of my old stations 
where he erected a large pondok for the accommodation for ' 

'“H, E. the Governor.’^ 

]\Ir. Cameron then received a reply from the Eesident that tlie j 

Governor would not have time to make this journey, and that be | 

himself was to rotuni to Taiping which he did on the 5ih August. 

(Pk. 3594/86). | 

This appears to be the result of a minute dated 3rd August - 

1886 ])v Sir Hugh Low, in which he stated that Mr. Cameron ; 

should be asked to con-line himself now to mapping out his oliscr- j 

rations and drawing up a general report. This letter vas sent to i 

Mr. (Vmeroii on the 13th xiugust, and the letter of the 10th | 

August appears to have been in reply to it. j 

^ On about the 16th August, 1886, he appears to have left j 

: Taiping for Singapore. On the 34tli October he wrote from the i 

i General Hospital Singapore, saying that he had hoped to leave j; 

! for Taif.dng on that day, but had been recpiested to wait to see I 

I the Governor, and also*' the Surveyor-General, as to the future | 

exploration of the Peninsula. He added that he had been suffering I 

' ag’ain from fever. lie died in Singapore on the 9th Aoveinher, a 

1886. 

I To sum up then, it -would appear that the Plateau ^Hiich [; 

I Cameron discovered wuis d iscovered on his first expedition in 18So. ^ 

I Cameron returned to Taiping from this expedition on the 29th. 
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Scpteinljer 1885, and the rest of the year he was dividing his time 
hehveeu Singapore and Taiping. His second expedition in 1886 
was on the territory between Selangor and I’erak, and not in the 
neighbourhood of the Highlands at all. The latter halt of the 
year was S[>cnt in preparing for the visit of the Governor to the 
Highlamis, which visit did not materialise, and in endeavonring 
to recoAnr his liealth. 

■ ■ ■ ■ if: ■ ■ . Hi ■ ■■ ■ ■ ❖ ■'*'! , . ■■ ❖' ■ ■ 

Ilnlii Slim, dth April, ISSG. 

Dear lilr. Creagh, 

T have just come down from the mountains of Tlerang, Bil 
and G-ilitiiig where I have, been perched up 6,000 feet amidst tlie 
mists, rains and ])itter cold for three montlis, and your kind letter 
of 16th ultimo has Just reached mo. 1 can assure you I was very 
pleased to receive it. I have lirst to thank }’ou for your very kind 
attention to my request as to remittance, land am fuidher glad that 
you have opened the subject of communicating witli Sir Hagh 
I.ow a>s to my progress, as this has been occu]jyirig rny mind lor 
soniediue, Imt no one appearing to take any ])articiilar interest in 
the matter, I have simp,ly gone on following up 3ny instructions, 
rattier than troulde anyone, uiitii I have some commiiivi cation from 
headquarters, hut I did feed a little uncomfortable at the idea 
of going on thus trailing thro’ jungle and over inountain. after 
mountain without the assurance that what I wars doing would 
accord wdth the vietvs of the Eesident. 

For your information, and in order that you may communicate 
with. Sir Hugh Low on the subject, 1 will for tiie present (it must 
be very briefly, for, a full account would occupy a long report and 
mucli time) recajiitulate my movements *’Lab and I wdll 

beg you to excuse style etc as I am in great pain f rom hemorrhoids 
Cijutractcd during exposure in my recent exploration amongst the 
mountains. 

My irrst exploration expedition began in February last year. 
My instructions rvere to go to AVaterloo Estate thence up Bubo 
thence to Gimong Chabang on the Eaia via Batu Gajah from 
Chabang, due East down -with Pahang and cross south so as to 
c-ome out about Hulu Bernam or Selangor. 

These I followed literally opening an entirely new” track across 
the valley of the Eaia and Penoh and made a pass over into the 
up[>er valley of the Telom at fully 5,000 feet where I discovered a 
new and very interesting plateau of country mountains for miles an 
average elevation of 4,500 feet on the rivers’ banks, but this is on 
Pahang territorjx I ascended a number of mountains and took 
many sketches with elaborate details in the wuiy of bearings both on 
Perak and Pahang \country as also on the Ivelantan. I came out 
near Hulu Mut on the Slim, then on to Bernam, thence to S'lingkei 
and down to Telok Anson keeping up a consecutive system of 
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sketches and detailed bearings. I then rehimed to Tliaiping 
r‘e])orted inyselt and progress — produced sketches and plottings to 
]\[r. Swettenliam also to Mr. Caiilieild. I subsequently made ont a 
rough plotting of portion ol my survey for Mr. Caulfeild on the inch 
scale to compare with his map, but Mr. Swettenhain was urgent 
lha,t I slmnld proceed without delay with the exploration work 
and subsequently the latter piece of work was abru]>tiy cut short 
ere it luid gojie far. I however left this plotting aiso nil npy 
sketclies with Mr. Canlfeild from whom T received the uimost 
kindness and attention. ITe said he would take care of tlie sket- 
ches and ])robably have tlieiu placed in tiie Treasury safe, I 
mention this lest he may have left on leave as I understood he 
intended. 

Presen t exped i tion . 

It was arranged with Mr. Swettenham that I sliouid iliorougldy 
survey the niid country between Selangor and Perak so as to join 
the two States accurately and with as full information and dtstail 
as practicable — this was a very im])ortanfc ])ieee of work and ratlu'r 
an anxious one for me for I had to take up all tl’ie threads oi! my 
Selangor survew and tie them on to Perak, and tin’s was putting 
a crucial test to my work, I am happy to say that I have l^eeu 
enabled to accomplish this with greater success thaii I even boju?<], 
but it has been a more tedious and tryiiig piece of work than I 
expeched, I venture to think, however that Sir Hugh Lov: will 
apprewe th.e results. I liave a *sheaf of sketches w'irli very elalcorate 
bearings which I hope to have the })k‘asure to lay before lum. 

Mr. Swettenham was anxious that I should explore the un- 
known country at the extreme Hulus of the Sliiii;, Sungkei and 
Bidor and I am now on]}" waiting for Sakeis to come in who vodl 
assist. I send my heavy baggage on ])j water to Tapah on Hte 
Batang Ikidang (hvhieh it is also ])art of my instructions to exydore 
to extreme Ilnlu) whilst I ])roeeed round by the moiuitaiiis. 

To send a mex'^songer, who could give any intelligilde aec'Ount 
to yourself or to Sir Hugh Low, would be impossihle — there are 
none such here except iny assistant and I w'ould have followed up 
your favour of 16th instant by coming on to Tliai])ing myself but 
at this state of my Journey it would be very serious injury to the 
exjDoditicm, involving disorganisation and a ^Lsea of troubles^'’ in 
the matter of elephants anct men whilst my arrangements ure only 
iioAr completed and would all have to be dropped and renenved 
again, but I propose to take a run across from Tapah wiien I vill 
lay all my work before you. 

Re accounts on my return from 1st expedition. I laid all 
my accounts before Mr. STvettenham who. passed them in toto so 
far as my memory serves me in a final minute — some vouchers 
ehieily in Chinese'^ were wanting but they were all in order and 
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\;ill ho |)]'oniiced. I imist explain that in rny arrangeiiieni-s with 
?dr. Hwelltailiain I have always rei'iised to have aiiythiiig to do with 
aoeou!!t's and w’as to have had an assistant to keep them on ]) 2 \)ii\i 
oi' iln* (hnwriiinent, this however I was mformed on reaching Perak 
was nu(. ('Oiivenient so I strnggied on the best way I could with ihe 
assisraiice oi my Chinese boy and quasi krani, hut this time I 
have engag(nl an assistant at my own eliarges and our Ijooks are 
all (iuiy wrhleii up and in order. I literally have no time i'or (-his 
woik. 1 am working hard iTom sunrise (before it indeed) till 
after sunset every day wnthoiit intermission. Sundays., Higlidays 
and liolidays and even with tliat I find it clitlieult to keep ])ace with 
the intelligence ])ortion of my work. I v'ill now however bring my 
a.ssistaiit witli me and I shall l)e obliged if yourself or the Treasurer 
will instruct liiin as to the precise manner in wliich he is to render 
his accountings to the Treasury so that lie may accord with your 
v'islies. 

I daresay you will from your knowledge of the jungle tinder- 
staixl, that as a rule if not invariably neither time^ place nor circum- 
stances are favourable to clerical work in an expedition of this 
description. I trust you will excuse tliis brief reply (brief for the 
subject matter) I cannot really sit a moment longer — pain dreadful. 

Kindest regards and again thanking yoip 
Believe me 

Yours faithfully, 

Scl WiLLIAjI Caveerox, 

P. S. 

I must a])ologise for non dating |>revious letter it was written 
sittiug on ant hill, and in the hurry I must have forgotten. I see 
by my diai’y it was wTitten on IGtii February. I v/as in hopes to 
ndd to tills if anything occiirrecl to iiie before tomorrow but the 
Penghuiu has just come in saying that the constable Is waiting at 
Taiijong Blit for this letter to start otf at once. 
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By W. G. Stieliistg. 

In 1892 there existed a Soeiet}’ which bore the apparentlv 
harmless title of Shin Lok Peng or'' Peace on 

Land and Water/'^ ITe are accustomed here to such phrases on 
red paper written in Chinese characters and stuck ii]) over door- 
ways or 'stairwaYS. A veiy common one is " Seong Lok Pong On 

..L '/-& ^ ^ literally, "In going up and coming down peace 
be nnto jonB But in 1890 Shin Lok Peng On bore tlio siidster 
meaning of " Pebl^ery on land and sea^' and struck such' terror into 
the iiearts of the Cliiirese tba.t the phrase lieeamo a Ijvword for all 
that was evih It was not just a jreitY society v/lrich cropped np 
for a short period and then disappeared, though it did not ot 
course hold tlie same place as the notorious Triad Soeiet}' of China 
vcith tvliicJi it had no connection. A mild form of steamer thiey lug, 
much on the lines of the Shin Lok Peng On hrealrs out at times, 
blit without ariT of the old society's organization or ]) 0 .v;er, whielv 
while it lasted left its mark on the history of Singapore, Penang 
and Malacca. 


The Shill Lok Peng On Society was an association banded 
under certain Headmen for the purpose of cheating and pimider- 
ing Chinese travelling on steamers between this Coloiyy and Hong- 
koiig. iNot content with this they carried on their nefarious work 
ill 8ing{.ipore also. It is said to have lieeii founded ])y a Cantonese, 
Kwan .Pan, on the 10th moon of the lltli year of Kworig Su bS.Sd. 
The objects were to commit roliiieries with as much safety as 
possilile, to levy blaekmaii on brothels, to oppress and cheat honest 
people and to run a system of gambling in which, fraud, trickery 
and sharping ivere the cliief feaitares* During the hrst few 
years it amassed consirleralile ivealih. 

Some time in 1SS7 certain of its leading members ])ecame tlie 
object of police attention in Hongkong and fled to Siiiga]K)re 
where they lived in a lodging house (in the Ivreta Ayer District) 
used by the agents of the >Society. After remaining quiet for a 
few months, these men saw how advantageous it would he to open 
up a branch of the Society in Penang, and that with a Headman 
in each of the three Settlmnents, the held of operations would be 
much wider. The}" reorganised the Society and took a house ^in 
Almeida Street as their Club, where meetings were held at which 
new members were enrolled and business discussed. 

It would apipear that a regular ' register of memherg arid 
account books were kept and a seal with the characters Ta Ivi 

^ 12 was cut and used on the ^ Society’s correspondence- 

It had no paraph ernalia, ritual, flags etc* but a silver coin was 
cast in Hongkong after the fashion of an ordinary Chinese co[nper 
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]:e..riiig on it the diaraeters Peng On'* and iln? iinni]»or of 
ilio nu'in]K>r in the Society’s register. 

]i\'|>onK‘S were met by entrance fees, 8'nl'seri[)rions, the extor- 
tion of a regular fee of one or more dollars from In’otlicl koeiX'rs, 
an! of mollies paid into the common finid of the Society from tlie 
|n‘ti('(‘ 0 (h uf robberies, a portion of which was remitted to the 
I leadqnarters fund in IJongkong. 

In a hraiich was fully estaldished in Penang where the 

ScH'iely's agents were employed in breaking open passengers’ lug- 
gage. Ikniang was a coiiN'enient centre as from tliere the Soeieiy's 
agents ('ouhl ])est ascertain what Chinese from the noriheiai jairt 
(if tlie Malay States were returning to China* In 18'S9 the Society, 
ernholdened ly .success, carried on its business almost oiicnly. A 
nuinher of ( hinese who had business connection in China vCiicli 
required constant visits to and from Singapore^ Joined it in order 
to avoid being robbed and cheated. Bosiiiess eon'esjiondence was 
kept up between the three Settlements and fiimP were distributed 
as required. In 189‘0 the founder Kwa.ii Pan found himsGlf in 
trouble in Hongkong and was compelled io leave. He came to 
Singapore and stayed for a few montlis, but left for Prencli 
Tndo-China and was not h-eard of again, as far as 1 am aware* 
Tltis man was without doubt the master brain of the Society. 
After he left Hongkong the Society became disorganised. At the 
end of that year, the two principai IPeaclme.n in Penang fell into 
Die hands of the Chinese Protectorate and were ])anisliecL The 
inemhers of the Society left Penang and turned their attention to 
Singaj>or{‘, where they were Joined hy inemhers from l-Jonglcong 
who aftei* the arrest of their leader were afraid to remain and 
o])eral.e there. Later the Chinese Protectorate laid its hand on 
(‘ertain other members, after which the operations of the .Society 
were carried on with greater care. Meetings were secret, and held 
only at cert/ifn periods at some private house. 

Tlie total number of resident meml^ers and tliose wlio worked 
die steamers was estimated at roughly -RK) peopile. Some were 
always engaged in steamer thieying or wliat was better knovm as 
-PAP IvlhX TSOI ^Hmcaking open cotrin-/’ on account of the 
i‘otHn.~like shaped pillow box which many Chinese possess. Others 
were engaged in cheating and confidence tricks known as WAT 
CHHlv I; others in thieving and crooked gambling, extortion etc. 
One gang acted as informers and went about ascertaining as far as 
jiossible news of any rich people likely to be going to China.. 

iMemliers were required to pay 1U% of their takings to the 
funds vl ilie Society, which were used ,to defray the expeiuse of 
engaging lawv^crs when a member was arrested; part was used as 
capital to run the illegal gaming and part to buy evidence when 
it was re( [Hired, The Headmen got $iu a month as salary and 
only old and trusted members were entrusted to carry the funds 
about. Expenses were heavy. The Society usually paid $10 as 
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•a ,£i’iri' on the niarririge or funeral of any of its members and tlie^y 
Jiad two feast days held >on the 19t]i day of the 1st and dth. moons. 

Be* Toro a inein])or was allowed to join, his name was posted np 
for one monlli in tlie Cluh. This was done to see if he was the 
riylit sort of man and iiot an informer. For it was neces-ai'y for 
the existence of the Society that only safe men should ])e 
elecied. Many .^dii])s' hands were memhers and assisted their con- 
federates in stowij'ig away or hiding the proceeds of ilieir fol^lieries. 
It was a f'triet rule of the Society^ that on pain of expulsion no 
incriininating property vSiidi as clothing was ever to bo taken but 
only gold and sibber onuiinents, watches, rings and money. After 
being rifled the hox and all its contents had to be thrown over- 
hoard to destroy all traces of the crime. It was doubtless due to 
this jjreeaution tiiat hardly any of the ro])l)eriGs were detected. 
Kacb niemher had to dispose of the i>roeeeds of his ro])bery him- 
self and he was to do this in a different place to where tlie roljhery 
was committed, Tliere was? always more than one robber on a ship, 
in case the owner of the stolen, ])ro])erty let other ])eopie know how 
niiieli was lost and its value, so that if the thief did not give a 
■correct account of his takings and pay tlie proper commission, to 
Headquarters, he w'onld render himself liable to ex>piilsion from 
the Society and probably other penalties-. After a robbery the 
eotlin ))reaker had to hide the property with the connivance of the 
cook or one of the sliip^s hands, and mi arrival at the port of 
•destination was to take it to a regular house receiving stolen ]n*o- 
perty where it wns almost at once melted dovm. So skilfully were 
these robberies carried out that no evidence was forthcoming, and 
wiidi the Cussi stance of the steamer^s Gin])loyeos deteetion tvas almost 
inpjossible. The conpiradores of the steamers who were in charge 
of the native passengers were afraid to give information for fear of 
retaliation and blaekmai]. The best time for robbing passengers 
was during the monsoon, when they were sea-siek. These crimes 
committed as they were on the High Seas were out of the control 
of the Police. Some ^'coifiii breakers^’ waited until the steamer 
was about to sail and then went aboard without a ticket and hid 
rnitil the ticket collector had been around, the cooks and boys 
being nearly always afraid to report against them. 

The Society was feared and hated hj 'the Chinese in the 
Straits Settlements, For want of effiedent evidence it throve in 
Singa].)ore for six years, committing daring ro-bberies, cheating and 
gambiing with im]»nnity both on land and at sea. 

Tlie .entrance fee in Singapore was e$5 and in Penang $6.20 
of which $2 was sent to Hongkong as commission. Every member 
wlio Ivnight a girl in Cbina and brought her down here in ordei^ 
k) sell her for ’^prostitution had .to j)ay $6, $4- of whieli was re- 
mitted to Hongkong; and when a girl W'as bought a letter was 
sent informing'members, in order that they should get their fee. 
Whene\^er the" Society attended weddings or ' funerals, the only 
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outward sign was lanteiBs on wvliicli were written the eliaracters 
^\a Ki. 

Qdje Trork of the Headmen was cliiefiy harbouring and pro- 
tecting the active criminal agents, raising money by blaekmail, 
bailing tlioso who had been arrested, engaging coirnscb forming 
]}]ans'for robberies, organizing illegal gaming, ’collecting informa- 
tion abfOiit tlie mo^^en^ents of well-to-do people, buying evidence, 
(leali'ng witli offeiiding members, paying out shares derived froTn 
the sale oi stolen property. The Headmen were dangerous mem- 
bers of the coinmnnif.y and. encouraged the active memhers to mu 
greater risks. Wlien individual arrests were made the person 
robbed was afraid to come forward in Court for fear of reralia- 

tiOIL’ 

To break up tlie Society it was necessary to- arrest as many of 
the Headmen and prominent suspects as possiljl.e for fear they 
should shift their headquarters to Joliore, or 'l^Ialaeca. i^fost of 
the notorious inembeTS were known to the Canto.nes,e eommnuity 
in Singapore but for reasons stated it was extremely diflieult to 
take act. on against tliem; ])Lit if robbers were harassed and perse- 
cuted as far as possible from residing in the 'Colony, tlieir means 
of livelihood wmnld l>econie precarious and the Society .eventually 
come to an. end. Few of the members resided .in either ot the 
three Colonies for long. They kept on the move, but vrlieneveT 
opportunity offered, arrests were iiiade. The late Mr. G-. T. Hare, 
after patiently waiting and collecting evidence, slowly but surely 
spread Iris net, and the Society found its actions seriously incom- 
moded till liivally it Ml into tlie hands of the (diinese .Protoeduraie. 
So bad was the ‘^SShin Lok Peng On’^ tliat Government issued a 
proclamation calling on the public to render assistance and expresi*^- 
ing the d.etei‘mi.natioii to bring the Society to an end; Government 
wa.s aware that several members were still at large and requested 
the aid of all law abiding citizens to capture them. The procla- 
mation eiided by gi^’ing a list of the thieves who were still wanted. 

The Society is well remembered in Singa})ore even today 
wliidi shows the notoriety it achieved. 

It had some slang terms some of which vrere as follows:— 


to go on board a steamer 
to steal monev 
$1, $10, 
a watch 

a gold watch chain 
a gikled watch chain 
a ring 

to throw overboard 
to pickpocket 

snatching ear-rings from a 
woman 

man pushed overboard 
to drug a person 


km pin 
loll fail 

yat ']c% yat tmn, yai cJieJc 
bun lun 
wong mang U 
chi kimgl 
wo lo 

si loh tai ihai 
a pau Ico 

a po a seng 
yeong leu 
loh sap 
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A Note on the North and South Points 
of the Compass in Kedah and Trenggann 

By J. L, HiTM2>jrfiEYS, 

In a paper eallefl Foinls of the Compass m Kedah, vyliicli ap- 
peared ill Ko. 8() of the Journal (Xovoniber, 1922), A. W. 
Hamilton offered an explanation of certain terms used bj inland 
Haia 3 'S of Kedah for describing cbe Smith and Kortli points of tlie 
compass. 

The terms are: 

South, Kepala iidor '(headJn-sleep)^ 

Xorth, Kalci iidor (feet-in-sleep). 

Mr. Hamiltoids explanation is as follows: 

The curious local expressions Kepala iidor and Kalci iidor 
a])pear to have arisen from the invariable orientation of Siamese 
houses^ which are Iniilt with tlie axis East and ^¥.esit, the entrance 
facing the rising smi. 

Tlie oecnpaiits when lying down for the night in their 
rather narrow dwellings are thus constrained to lie across the 
house with heads to the wall and feet to the centre, so that all the 
heads in a village will be pointing one way {Kepala tidor, or 
South), and all the feet another (Kald iidor, or Korth.)^^ 

Mr. Hamiltoids explanation is, I think, on the face of it 
iiiitena])]e ; and an ins])ection of houses inhabited by Siamese in 
Kortli Kedali has satisfied me that neither is there any rigid rule 
for the orientation of the houses (they lie in every direction and 
conform to the hcmd of every path), nor is there anything in tlieir 
structure to enforce a jihysicai uniformity of sleeping ])Ostvire. 
The smallest liouse examined had a floor-space of twelve feet by 
eight. 

These curious terms, heal-i .--sleep for South and feet-in- 
sleep for Xorth, axe as common in Trenggaini, where there is no 
trace of Siennese iuHuence, as in Kedah, Their origij] in Treng- 
gaim is as follov-s. 

A Muliammadan corpse is placed in tlie grave on, its back with 
Iread to Xortli and feet to hSbufh, and with the face turned, 
acxtordiiig to the Kiblah, in the direction of the Kabbah (Baitudlah) 
at Mecca. Trengganu Malays for sleeping adopt the reverse posi- 
tion, -with head to South and feet to, Forth, and the regularity 
of this custom has provided terms of the North and South points 
and ^ sun-setti] 2 g * {mafa-hari naiJc^/maiadiari jatoh) that serve for 
East and West. ’ ’ 
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The reason why a Malay adopts for sleeping a position the 
re\'eTse to that which he will l)e placed in as a corpse is prolnably 
a ])ieee of primitive folk-lore, far beyond mere distaste for a 
position with a proleptic graveyard sigiiitieance. There is little 
(loiil)t that the custom is a survival of ta1)oo, a aiegative applica- 
tion of the ‘^homoeopathic^ magic that underlies all such customs 
of abstention or rules of avoidance. 

Sir J. G. Frazer in Part 2 of The Golden Bough (Taboo 
and the Perils of the Soul) explores this subject with a wonderful 
wealth of illustration. A short summary of the argument is as 
follows : 

The underlying belief of practical primitive Magic is a belief 
in ‘’'ilio infeetiousness of personal acts or states^ — the belief tliat 
like procluees like and vice vemK And just as sorcery (or jiositive 
magic) aims at producing a desired result, so taboo (or negati^•e 
magic) aiins at a^'oi(^ing an undesirable one. Both act on tbe 
principles of homoeopatliy. Tlie rude hunter or iishevmaii Imi- 
tates the result that he seeks to attain, and avoids things that 
bear a resembhince to what would be disastrous. 

As examples of positive sorcery. A Malay who lias baited a 
trap for crocodiles and is awaiting results is careful in eating his 
curry to iu'gin by swallowing three lumps of rice successively; this 
helps the bait to slide more easily down the erocodilebs throat. 

Agaiiip wlien the ITaida Indians of the (),uoen Charlotke- 
islands go to war. the women loft at home lie for ten ivigiits widi 
their lieacis towards the point of the compass to wlucli the war- 
canoes liave paddled away. Then they change about, for tbe- 
warrio'rs are supposed to he coming home across the sea. and the 
sleeping attitude of the women will speed their return by the iii- 
fiucneo of sy'm]:)atbetie magic. 

As examples of taboo. Esquimaux boys are f{)rbidcleii to play 
eats cradle: if tirey did so their fingers might in later life ])ecome 
eiitangied in the harpoon-line. 

Again, Malays in search of camphor eat their food dry and 
take care not to pound their salt fine. The reavSoii is that the 
camphor ooeurs in tlie form of small grains deposited in the 
cracks of the trunk of the camphor tree. Aceordingiy it seems 
plain to the Malay that if while seeking for camphor he were to 
eat his salt finely ground the camphor would he found also in fine 
grains ; whereas by eating his salt coarse he ensures that the grains 
of the camphor will als'O be large. 

In all these instances, both of sorcery and taboo, the luidcrlying 
principle is the supposed law of sdmilarity, the basis of hoinoeo- 
I'>athic magic. There can be little doubt that the origin of head- 
to-fSouth and feet-to-jSTorth in sleep is based on the same primitive 
superstition both in Trenggaim and Kedah — the desire to avoid, 
what suggests, and so may hasten, the burial of a corpse. 
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With tliis suj^erstition it is interesting to compare aiat con- 
trast tlie antipodean beliefs of Chinese,, who seek to procure long 
life in an aged parent by a present of gra-ye-clotlies, kjiown a- 
Mongovity garments^, cut laiid sewn by a young girl, made in a 
year witli an intercalary month, and embroidered with the word 
*■' longevity/ The happy owner wears these grave-clothes on fes- 
tive occasions, partienlarly on bis ]}irthday, absorbing the youth 
of the maker, the virtue of the lengthened year, and the influence 
of the embj’oidered. word, and cheating the fates by the disguise 
ol: the premature death raiment. 

A word may be added on tlie nse in Tronggami of the four 
ordinary Malay teriirs for the points of the compass— w/rnr/, schlmi, 
ilmof, harfiL 

riant (a Sanskrit word) is hardly ever heard ; it is occasion- 
ally used for Xurth-oast, especially in cojineetion vdtli the Xortli- 
east Monsoon. 

Schtfan (deri^'ed from Sdat, meaning the Straits of Singa- 
])ore) is never heard in the sense of South. But Singajrore it- 
self is commonly referred to as Selat. 

Timor not used in the strict sense of East; it nearly always 
/refers to Pahang and Jolicr, the States that lie to the South and 
South-east, a.ud even to tlie Pederated Malay States (that lie 
partly due Wesi of Treiigganii). 

Kegri sa-hlali timor means in Trengganu those parts of the 
Peninsula that are reached by a \-oyage starting Sonth-ead.- 

Bara I, similarly, is almost always used with reference to the 
Mhilay States of the Peninsula reached by a vciyage that ^starts 
Xartli-west. in Kelanlan and Patani. 

So little have the terms Timor and Baraf the strict sense of 
eardinal poijits, and so greatly a local and regional meaning, tliat 
it is not um'ummon in. old Trengganu documents to see the four 
boundi-u’ies of land described as: 

Sa-blali mitiadiari naik , . . nm the sunrise side.... 
Ba-hlah mata-hnri jaloJm . . .on the sunset side. . . . 
Ba-hlah Timor , . . .on the East (meaning Pahang) side. . 
Ba-blah Baraf .on the West (meaning Kelantan) sule» 
Timor connoting to all intents and purposes. South, and 
Barat Xorth ! 

It may he added that Barat has acquired a secondary signifi- 
cauco. Strangers from Kelantan and Patani have an unpleasant 
reputation in Trengganu; the men are usually bad characters and 
thieves, the women of easy virtue. 

When in 1924 the Xoirthern districts of Trengganu were 
united under a State Commissioner, the proposed title Pesuroh 
Jai/a Barat (State Commissioner IVest) was objected to b\q the 
Officer concerned as liable to connote Oommissionership of thieves 
and whoires ; and. the title Pestiroh Jaya JajabM Barat (State 
Commissioner of AVestern Districts) substituted. 

1926] Royal Asiaiic Society. 


Malay Love Charms 

Becorded and im^ 

A, W. Hahilton. 

A Cliarm to be recited by women for tbe purpose of ■ 
obtaining sweet and wismiaig looks. 

P£iMA.mS MLTKA. 

1, Puehok kfiiidis, dami kandis, 

Tan am mari perigi. batii, 

Dud ok man is, berdiri manis, 

llanis segala iimmat Muliammad mmiuuidaiig akii, 

>Seri naik ka tiiboh, 

C'hahja naik ka imika ku, 

Chahya Allah, ciiahya Muhammad, cliaiiya bagiada 
rasul Allah. 

Kandis bud and Kanclis leaf, 

Planted by a well of stone; 

Sweet when seated, sweet erect, 

May folk find me sweet alone. 

May my person radiant be, 

Peatitres all afire, 

With light (of God and Muhammad, 

‘ God^s Prophet; Lowed sire. 

A Charm to be recited w hen combing the hair to ensure 
good Looks. 

SIKAT. 

2, Sikat, sikat tandok, 

Sikat teiigali hari, 

Muka aku hagai bintang niabok, 

Pagai ehahya bidadari. 

('omb, with comb of horn, 

Gomb at height of noon ; 

May the stars reel at the sight 
Of my heavenly facets light, 

A Charm to be recited when oiling the hair in order to 
attract the youth of one’s fasicy. 

MINYAK K.^PALA. 

3, Lang borek, iang kelabu, 

Ijaiig hitam b^rtall rantai, 

Mudek, hilir,mBencha:ri aku, 

Kena doa ganlptig geragai, (si anu itii) 

Berkat doa la-illaha. 
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A.CIiarm for fioldiiig one’s love spellbound to be repeated' 
wfien bathing', gazing at the moon the while. 


ISrANDI KITKBANO BFLAA^. 
Linuiii. inaiiis, siambrjig biilan 
Solaseh tuniboh cli batn. 

Duel ok inenaiigis maiidaiig ])ii]a.n , 
Tinidok kaseli kapada akii. 

Sala'iig gajali kaki eropat 

Salang tiindok kaseli sayimg kapiida akii 

Iiii jiula miK/baivi (si aiiii itn) 


Sweet limes in the iiioonliglit, 

Basil on tkie rocks ; 

Tearful gazer at tlie inoon^ 
Lovelorn be tliv looks. 

Elephants whose feet are four, 
E^'ell they my looks adore, 

Yon, Oil Stranger, liow nmcli more 


A Charm to direct the full tide of a man’s love towards 
oneself and his hatred towards all others, ■ ■ • 


l\ri5XGASEH BBKIKAT- .Bi?!NT5AiS' PbAIBeNCHI 

Ayer ])erpnsing di ata.s batu 
Oiiedok dcaigan knlit lokan 
Ivaseh berpnsing kapada aku 
Benebi btukisar kapada (si anu itn) 

Bukaii aku piuiya kisai* 

Ivisar Baud, kisar fSeleman 

Allah yang niiiG-iiig, Muhammad yang memaling 

Berkat doa la-illaha. 


Water swirling over stone. 

Scoop it up with mussel .shell; 

Your love turn to me alone, 

Hate towards the other girl., 

This is not my turning craft 
Solomon and David’s work; 

God twists and Muhammad turns,. 
Through this pi'ayer the blessing comes. 

1926] Boyal Asiatic Society* 
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A Cliarni to induce a state of ioveloriiiiess in one's beloved 
by means of a cigarette. 

HTKMAT DALAM KOKOK. 

G. Trinbakau si raja Ali 
Eoiidang kiiali sucln 
Akn pi rital engkau sepSrti tali 
Aku memakai kasehan riiicln 
’'roriiidii rincliikaii akn 
Terenclaiig rendangkan akn 
Tidor siang terliliat lihatkan aku 
Tidor malam tcnmiinipi niimpikan aku 
Eru’kat aku mem aka i kasehan rindu 
Eerkat doa la-illalia. 

This is Eaja xkli^s leaf^ 

AVarm it in an iron pan ; 

I will twine you past belief, 

For I use the lover^s plan. 

Think of me in yonr day dreams bright: 

Think of me in your dreams at night ; 

For I use tlie spell of a lover's plight, 

And your blessing divine, 0 God of might; my Prayer. 


Two Malay Tales 

Iieccrded and imnslated hy 
H. E. Savage. 

(Both of these Malay tales were taken down as they w'ere told 
to me by Che' Enibong biriti Pak Chik, of Kuala Han, Kelantan. 
The Tale of the Croton " I obtained in February irr’^d, and tlie 
‘‘'Story of Eaja Tasek" in July 1924). 

The Story of Raja Tasek. 

The sevcjj daughters of a raja expressed their wishes to 
marry: — the first, the stable-lad; the second, the cow-herd; the 
.third, the biiif alo-hercl ; the fourth, the shepherd; the fifth, the 
goat-herd, and the sixth, the kennel-man. The seventh, and yoiriig- 
•est said she wished to marry the Tiaja Tasek. 

This made her sisters very angiy and jealous, and they carried 
tales about her to their father. He ordered the young princess to 
1)0 taken away and left in the jungle. 

For seven days the unhappy girl wandered w^eeping, until she 
came to a banana plantation owned by an old woman named Mek 
Tor. 
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]\Iek I'cr adopted tlie priiicess, and told her that the eonulrY 
was called^ Tasek/' aod tliat Raja Tasek lived just behind a 
distant hilL 

The ])rincess inade a bouquet of flowers and askc‘d Mek Tor 
to take them to Raja Tase-lds palace. The Queen-Mother ]jo light the 
ilowers and put lliem in her son’s own room. 

Raja Tasek would not l;eliore that Mek Tor hersell; had put 
togvdher such a Inmdsoiue bouquet and ordered her to come and 
niakn^ one Jroin tin' ilowcrs in the palace gardens. 

The old lad}; hecanie very frightened, but the princess sooilied 
her ])y saying that slie would give lier a talisman that would not 
fail .her. This ]>roved to be a ''Mdue-botthi, • ’ fly, and whenever it 
alighted upon a flower, Mek Tor added that one to the ‘houquet, 
wliich eventually site gave to Raja Tasek. 

So.me time later a messenger 'caine to Mek Tor and said that 
Raja Tasek was snaring birds in the district and wished to rest for 
a while at Mek Tor’s house. 

The old lady tried to dissuade him from doing so, but Raja 
Tasek insisted upon coming. Mek Tor would have run away nntii 
the Raja had left the district, but the princess said that there was 
nothing to worry about if they made the place as tidy and clean 
as possible. 

The night before Raja Tasek’s arris* al there were noises lii-ce 
thunder, and in the morning Mek Tor’s hoiise had become a inost 
magnificent palace in which nearly everything was of gold or silver 
ami her clothes were most beautiful. 

A\Rien Raja Tasek arrived the princess concealed liersolf within 
a roll of matting behind a doord 

The Raja was astonished when he saw such wealth and was 
annoyed that his messenger should have misled him. He took a 
fancy to the roll of matting and declining all ot].ier more expensive 
]>reseiits carried it l)ack to his palace* 

'When he opened it in his own room, the princess stepped out; 
beautiful beyond compare. 

Raja Tasek’s heart trembled and he almost fainted. "'My 
wife!” lie said. ‘'My husba^id!” whispered the princess. 

In due course they Avere married with much pomp and clis|>lay, 
a fabulous amount of money being spent. 

How the Croton came to Malaya. 

Jainab, a foreign king’s secondary wife, being jealous of 
Zulaiklra, the principal wife, pushed her into a river, iiitending to 
drown her. Zulaikha, howev-er, turned into a fish. 

1. Cf. the story of Cleopatra and Caesar, 
l'9i2'6] Eoyal Asiatic Society. 




Wlien Jainal) found Ja.Tia'h, Znlaildui's dnnxlder, ialkiiio- io 
the fi.di, die caught and ate it, dariah managed io gvi one of [-ho 
])ones. 

Xoxt <lay she planted it> and very soon a lime tree 'sprang from 
ii. Tills she tended^ watering its roots in dry weatliev : and Ihe 
tree spoke to lier even as the fish had done. 

When Jainal) found that Jarialds mother existed in the form 
of llie tree she ent it down and hiirned it, hnt not before Juriah liad 
managed to obtain one of the seeds of its lime-iruir. 

Some time afterwards Jariah ran away and. jil anted th.e seed 
in tlie heart of the Aorgin jungle. A jilaiit Cjoieidy grew from it: 
not a,’ lime tree, but a croton. 

Jariah had no diffienlty in hnding food, and her dotliing* 
neitlier Avore out nor tore because the Sjiirit of her mother was 
Avatdiing over her. 

One day a Malay Eaja, Abdnl Shall, while luinting in the 
forest discovered Jariah. She told him how she came to be there, 
and poinlJng to the (by noAV fail-grown) tree said This is my 
mother ; now in the form of a tree.” 

Eaja Abdul Shah fell deeply in love Avith Jariah, and took 
her away AAuth him, hack to Malaya. The croton also he took and 
jilanted in his own garden. 

All those Avho saw the tree AA’-ere greatly astonished at its 
beauty and asked Avliere it came fr.oin. and why its leaves W'ere so 
variegated. 

Jariali told Abdnl Shah that it had no name, since it Avas the 
only one of its kind, and Avas in re-ality her inotliej’. Tlie gold in 
the leaA'es, said she, came from her mother’s skin, Avliieh Avas fair 
and heaiitiful. Tdie red represented her blood, and the green the 
colour of llie deep water of the river into Avhieh Jainab had pushed 
Zulaikha. 

In this Avay Jariah gav^e suitable explanations for all the colours 
and patterns of the croton leaves. 

Tlieii Eaja Ahdiil Shah called his magician and ordered him 
to restore Zuiaikha to life. The magician told Abdul Shall to 
cut off a. branch of the croton and to immerse it in n concoction 
that he gave him. 

When Eaja Abdul Shah did this the vessel containing ihe 
concoction hurst into fragments, and Ztdaikha stood before him 
to the great joy of Jariah and all present. 

Some time afterAvards, Jariah 'and Abdul Shall Avere niarriecl. 
Jariah’s father gaA'e Jainab to her as her slave after cutting off 
one of her arms, a foot, an ear and a nostril, and blinding her in 
one eye. 

The croton continued to fl.ourisli and its seedlings Avere alnin- 
dant, and at the present day it is knoAvn as the pokok puding.” 
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ka];ada siiatu tiba-lah clia ciraigaii Kebini Pokok 
Pisang rang -uleli patii orang pmaiipxia.ii ya])g tiia, naina- 

3 iya j\iok Tor/’ j\laki puteiri pun masok kehuii itii lain tidor. 

Slvalalaii, orung tua itu di-rasa-i kadaii-nya tidak isbiia'iig, 
tdraju pMJias 'baikaja; tklor piin tidak 1)uleh. }daka kata-kan-jiiya 
diidalaiii hati-nya, ‘Tlagaimana ])ar]aii-kii ])aiias sipdiii iui? 
tidor tidak huieh^ dan jika aku inanclg ayer itu tidak basalvkan 
hadaii-kii? Pan tidak buleh aku dudok dalam ruinali-ku? Tetapi 
tiinni kabawaili ',^a]iaja^ kartuia pauas ^-angat liadaii kii?'k Maka iti 
pdrgi pcreksa pokok-iyya, hendak nienengok biiaii yauig nuihak; 
niuka deugar-lah clia bui^yi ])ndak ineiiangis. 

Sa-benfiar ijagi teiniu-la'li cliia dbugan pnteri ttig -berdiulok 
mh’uta.]) sabaja <ii-ba\vah pokok pisang. Maka iueiigata-kan oraug 
tua itu kapada putori Anak cdinohu-ku datang daninrana?*^ Maka 
di-clierita-kan oleli puteri kapada Mek Tor itig ,seniiia iial-ahwal- 
iiya,., , 

Maka Alok Tor pulang ka-niinab dengan paiteri itu, niomba- 
soh-kan badan-nya, clan niemberi paka.ian dan nrakanan kapada-nya. 
Maka Mek Tor pnn fikk didalam hati-nya Patiit lab ! Aku pun 
liati susah dan ])adan ttdak ber-rasa scnxang, sekarang telali dap)at 
:ana-k-chi]ehu, buleh menjadi isenang aeclikit.'^ Telah inandi dan 
rnakan, maka di-tanja-ka,n oleh budak itn/^ Apa naina negeri ini, 
dan Raja-nya semayam di-manaP^ ]\[a’ka jawab Mek Tor^ 
■^bA^eri iiii, iiegM Tasek, daii-astana Paja Tasek ada di-balek 
iTukiit itn.' ’ Lagi piiteri itu. hertanya Ada’kali pokok bimga dekat 
runiah ini? Maka jawab Mek Tor, Ada-lah/' 

Arakiaii, maka puteri itu pun petek hunga berjends-jenis, 
meinbnat-kan p-a-ikat Ijiinga, di-suroh-nya Mek Tor membawa 
Ijiinga itu jj'CU'gi ka-astana Raja Tasek heiidak nieiijua.l-'kaii-i’iya. 
Maka ka[)ada esok hari-nya, Mok Tor pun berjalan kaki pergi 
ka-a^taiia bbija Tasek. 

Sadelali ia sampai, maka ia m(m.gajak-kan permaisiiri tua 
menibeli l.>miga“iiya. Maka permaisiiri itn pnn beii-kan bunga itu, 
lain bawa. masok kadalam hilek Itaja Tasek. Maka (li-tanya-kan 
oleh Raja Tasek “ Biapa mengikat-kan bunga iui? Paaidai amat 
biiahni-nya, dan el, ok molek-rupa-nTa.^^ klaka jawab-lali Mek Tor 
Patek sendiri hikin, Tuanku.” Maka Raja Tasek tiadadah ])('r- 
*eha.ya akan dia, kata-nja “Bohong! Kanui tiacla pandai membuat 
pengikat liiinga molek bagiiii.” Maka Alek Tor pun iilang-kari 
perkatabm-nya, mengata-kan Patek sendiri bikin, Tuankii.’’ 

ITatta, maka Raja. Tasek mengata-ki'.in Baik-lali 1 Ejsok 
kamii niari sini membuat 'sahkat bunga daripada bunga-lninga yaug 
.ada didalam taman kita/^ 

Sbalidan, pulang orang tua itu kapada ruinah-nya. Telah 
sampai kahawiati tangga rumah, maka ia monangis, karena saugat 
.susah hati, takut kena murka Raja Tasek. Maka" pnteri itu bertan- 
ya ^Mvenapa neiiek-ku menangis?^^ Maka Mek Tor khabar-kan 
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lial ‘.-nsah liu, Malca pnteri itn meiigatji-kaji kapacla-oya ^‘Mniigan 
•mauk-kii snsah h-di lagi; osok akii beri>kaB satu taiigkai hiileli 
pcwgi ka-as'tajia tleiigao soiiang liati.'" 

Ealnviu koraida esok nya di-beri-kaji ololi pntr*ri kapada Mi‘k 
Toil.' salii lalat li i jaiiv idkdvafca-kaji ‘'EA.pja-bila neiiek-kn kendak 
iiKaigika.t ])nnga itu, pilek-lali huitga yang di~liinggap oleii lalat 
Iiijaii ini. Dan iagi, jangai'i-lali lalat iiri kckia inatid^ 

^vFaka Mek Tor ])«‘gi ka-astaiia^, -membaAva lalat liijan itu. 

Sa-telali .-'tnii])ai inaka masok4ali ia kadalaiu Ijilek ptu’iuai?iirl 
iria i(u. lain rneugikat bnriga, iilaka di ainbil-iiya Iniiiga. itii yang 
didringgap ole]'! lalat liijoii, sabaja. 

l\Iaka ])(wi)i'r«imri itu tanipak-lah lalat itu ierbang ka-siiii ka- 
sana, dia beiidak nituiaDgkap menibiiiioli-kau-nwa, tetapl tiada-lab 
jadi. 

Maka Mek Tor berbiiat Imnga sa-ikat yang sangat molek, di- 
bcud-kan kapada 11a ja Tasek, lain piilaiig ka-rumab uya. 

xVrakian, kapada siiatii bari Raja Tasek uiongata-kaii kapada- 
uya Sabaya liDidak pergi luemiikat biiroiig, barang kali tujoli bari 
babarn -.sabaya balek.'^ Maka Raja Tasek puii jalaii-lab, di-iiaiupir- 
kan riiniali Mek Tor. Maka ia bantar sa-oraiig biduanda pergi 
ka-nmiak Mek Tor, niembawia kbabar Raja Tasek bendak ‘S-inggab 
ka-rnmah-iiya didalam iagi tiga liari. 

Sa-telali di-deiigar kbabaran itu luaka jaAAnib-lab Mek Tor 
''‘'Tidak patnt tuaukii da-tang ka-sini; ruinab-ku hina 'luiskiii saba- 
ja^ Iagi kotor. Balek-lab kamu ineiui'iLta-kan tiiauku jaiigan-lab 
singgab ka-siiii.' ^ 

Maka Raja Taseik pun bantar orang lain mengata-kaii Tidak 
apa kita bLaidalv singgab juga.^^ Maka Mek Tor takut i^aiigat, 
karena Raja Tasek bcuidak datang, kata-ka.n dia kapada ])iiirn‘i, 
Mari"] ah (bnebii-kii ! Kita lari masok hutan, naiiti Raja Tasek 
.sad all lepas balekd^ 

EaliAva, maka juitcn'i itu jnin sejukkan luiti IRek Tor itu, 
MDigata-kan Jangan-lab takut neriek-kip iiianti kita borsiiap- 
siap ruiiiah. ini dalriilu, buleb lueiijadi bmeh dan clieTinai.'’' 

]\a]nida Avaktu itu, tiaiggyil satu hari sabaja daripada kedatan- 
gaii Raja Tasek. M'aika pada malam itu mengata-kan piiteri kapa- 
da Ihk Tor, 'Mikalii nenek-kii claigar bunyi malani ini sopcrti 
bedil Tueletu]), jaiigaiidah peduli karma tkda apa-apa. Sateiali 
sampai teiigal/ malani, maka Mek Tor dengar gempar srperti 
])Mil meietiip, tetapl dia tidak peduli karena t-a iiigat pLwkatabrn 
puteri itu. Arakian, telab sampai pagi, maka liairan-lali Mek Tor 
mmengok rumah-nya telab Jadi seperti astaiia yang arnat kayjp 
]HTkakasan-iiA'a seraua-nya daripada mas dan perak dan sadjagai- 
nya, dan pakaian Mek Tor pun tRab 'mmjad'i endal>endah rupa-nja 
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Sliabfhui, .kapacla iiiaisa itu, E.aja Ta,sek pini dataag, inaka 
puteri itiL '^("aibaiiyi-kan diri-nya didalani sa-giilong tikar yang 
(ii-belakang ])iRtii mniali itii. Maka hairaii-lab. Eaja ''ibisek meneii- 
gok-kaii ])ca-i-bal riiminii Mek Tor itig lain iiieiigata-kai!. .nya 
Oraog kita tipn sahaja, katakan dia M»ek Tor ita seperti 

sangkar ayani/ tetapi nimah ini lt4jeh endali daripada astana kii:a/"' 
Lag] di-taiiya-kan Mek Tor sa-orang sabaja diidok Maka 

jawnl) Jteik Tor Ikatck sar-oraiig tiiaiiku.'^ Maka ia raengajak-kan 
11a ja Tasek inasok dudok sa-bentar Maka masok-lali llaja Tasek. 
ka~daiani riuoah itii. 

Sbabdaii, tilali diidok sa-kejap maka Eaja Tasek nienongok- 
kaii tikar itii di-'bcdakang pintig maka mengata-kaii-iiya. Tikar 
itn menjacli apa?^^ Maka jawab-iah Mek Tor/^ Tidak menjadi. 
apa-apa tiiankn^ patek ni&i'aroii Siaihaja/'’ i\Iaka meiigata>kan 
E-aja Tasek, ^‘Jikalau bnleli beri-kan itn kapada kita, sangatdah 
kaselian kita kapacla Mek Tor. Maka jawab-lali Mek Tor Tikar 
itu tiada baik menjadi liadiab yang patiit di-b&i-kan kapada 
Eaya ; baik patek btn*i-kan barang lain yang endah-eiidah. ‘'‘Tetapi 
Eaja Tasek kata-<kaii Tikar itu sabaja kita beudakl^ Maka Mek 
Tor pim Jawab ^‘^Baik lab tuankii.^’ Maka Eaja Tasek pun pulang 
ka-a&tana-nya sama bawa tikar sa-gulong itu. 

Baiivra, telab sampai kadalam bilek-nya, di-biika-nya tikar 
itu ; inalka kehiardab puteri itu, maka terlalu amat molek-nya, tiada 
terlawan ka-elokan-ny.a. Hatta., maka telab tengok oleb Eaja, 
Tasek puteri itu, gcdetar-lab bati-iiya soperti liilang nyawa., maka 
mengata-kan dia ‘^"AlMi! Isteiti-ku.^^ Dan puteri itu pun mengata- 
kan Sxiami-ku 

Sbalidan b^erapa lania-nya di-nikabkan puteri itu deiigan 
Eaja Tasek. _ Maka saiigat endab kawin-nmwin-nya, beberapa laksa. 
wang terbabis bcdanja, tiada clapat kira-iiya. Taiiiat. 


■ ■ Clierita Daripada AsaT Pokok Piiding Didalam 
Negeri Melayii 

Sa-kali-persetua kapada zaman dahiilii kala adadab. sadraiig 
raja yang meraja-i negeri yang dagang. Maka raja itu berperang 
didalam negeri lain yang jaub. 

Maka tinggal-lab isteri dan gundek raja itu diia oraiig nania. 
isteri-nya ‘^"Zulaika^^ dan nama gundek-nya "'^Jainab.’’ " Maka 
Jaiiiab itu pun jabat lagi bebal. 

Sbalidan IsttTi raja itu beranak sa-orang perempuaii terlalu 
baik paras-nya, dan merdu suara-nya. Maka cbemburu-lab Jainab 
oleb budak itn. Ada pun kapada suatu bari isteri itu turim ka- 
sungai hendak niemandi4an ’ dirim^^a. Maka datang-lab Jainab 
perlaban-peilaban clari di-b^akang mata Zulaika,tiba-tibadi’Sugun- 
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tail Zulailoi olah .Taiiiali l<a-flalara _ sinv^al ••’“‘’p' 

jialiiiii I'.lTa' tivcr-iiya. Ifaka Znlaika pun mail teugge a. . 


'f ilail:: 

a 

oils’ll 

Ja in all 

. lagi 

tier 

a^ ayta'-iiya. 

ayc:!*. 

,raka 1 

.:a-] 

)iula < 

T^sok liar^ 

ilekat 

; SL 

niyni 

111 aka ']■ 

ik-lak 

Ji 

iTiali 

'sakikor 

.ik 

ail 

itu .jvrjalaTi . 

iny Pi 

i-ji' 

kiilaf 

maka, 


I'Ica* 

p in a: 

nya'takaT 

narj: 

IV, -a 

k-jali 

liralak. 

intaiy 

Tnf^ 

1]) ka 

kakmyca. 


-v' ,li'i ifaka kata ikan ilu -.niu, 

i 'ail'-i 'I'ik lilu’ksUa'-in saluiva. Ha-malam “>nialv eiigkau turun nvuaau- 

(ii ' mak-i (la;un''’-lali Jainal) memlnmoli cmak 6iigkau tenggelain 

am- ,™.SU i.i. Makn tm.k 6nskm 
ai.h-iali ikiia itu aku iiii. llaiap-lali aaak-kii aa-liati-laui auai . 

tang ka-shii liwnlak liereliakap dengan aku. 

T(“lali di-dengar oleh Jariali perkata’an ikaii ilu niaka mcra- 
tap-lah dia maka dia pun kerjanji mendalang sa-liau-liau Ka 

simgai. ^ 1 . . i., 

Bahwa kapada suatu hari, ikan itu raengataKau kapa*. r 
.Taa-iali “Hai, aJiak-ku! Jikalau Jainal) nampak eiigl^u '«|iakap 
denial! akn nesehai'a-lali ia tangkap aku. Bag), pkolau d -tai „ 
ka H aku oferdia, auak-ku IMdc m&i^mbil tulaug sahaja satu 
saliaja, liemlak tanam di-dalam tanali.' 

Maka kapada suatn hari, Jainab pun dengan Jarnm 

■dekat sirnuai, deiiffar ia bereliakap dengan ikaii. Maka | 

nva ikan Uu oleh^^ail.ab heiidak inakan itu._ Maka Jmab an ^ 
lab tulang ikan itu mtu sahaja lalu 

ayer' di-umbi-ns-a. Shabdan, kapada 

bw-fbukap liniau ini. Mari- 

tampkik eiigkau bereliakap d&nikian, b5iidak-lah ongkau 

SSiSU' f menauamkan di-dakm 

ciemikian itu pula, ta5i-kb 

il„ w;«k.l. «»?» Ttkpi' Wai ,m« 

■dia. di-pa'xangkan poknk itu cliaaKaii y 

.ambil'biiibuahlhmaiitiisatusalia,3a. _ 

Sa-tM. K-I,or. l» 

1^26] Royal Asiatic Society > 
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laii teiupat ^^ang ticlak di-kenaH oleli orang, Ijnieli akii tanam 
biji-Iiniaii itu Maka di-tananikaii biji itu di-sitip dia 

Hieiijaga tempat itu sampai tei-jadi pokok kecliil: tetapi pokok itu 
1)11 kail ia l)cr-ban.gsa liman. 

]\l‘aka (Itaigan selamat dudok-laii bnclak itu di-dalam irulaii,. 
nuidah ia iraeiidapat makaii;, sedikit pun tiada payalp, dari isebaib 
nja\ra ernak-nva peliliarakan dia. Lagi, pakaiaii-irva tidak merosuk 
atua merobek. Arakian, maka lania-iiya Jariali diidok didalam 
luitan, .sa-ba.ri-bari mencliari makaii bnaliduiabaii dan lierbnat 
jicrhiasan daripada biniga-bimga dan-daun-daiin, dan sa-bagai iiya. 
Maka .saiupaidali clinkup nmor Jarialp, terlabi elok nipa-nya. 

Maka kapada snatn liari dia berjalaii nienchari biiab-lnialiaig 
iemiulab ia clemgan sa^orang raja yang berbiirii di-dalam rimba 
itip luirna-nya Abdul Shall, molek-lali dia, lagi iiiuda, 

Maka raja itu bangsa-nya Melayu, ia pun meiigadapkaii raja 
iK^eiri itu, Maka liairan-lah Eaja Abdul Sliali melihat p&eiiipuan 
di“dalam rimba belantara. Maka di-pereksa-i-nya Jariali, badanya 
^^Euinah mana dan ^^Ibu bapa siapa iiama?’^ dan ^^Apa kerja 
di-dalam liutaii yang jauh sakali daui kampong ataii runiali yang 
lain 

Hatta, maka &emua lial abwal-nya di-elitn'ita-kan oleh Jariali- 
ka-pada Eaja Abdul Shall itu: di-timjok-nya pokok itu nienga- 
takan; "‘^Tni-lah emak aku, telali maijadi pokok ini” Maka isan- 
gatdali kepilu-piluan Eaja Abdul iShah ka-pada Jariah, lagi jatoli- 
lah hati-nya ka-pada nya. Shahadaii, maka Eaja Abdul -Shah 
mengambil perempuan itu niembawa pergi pulang ka-negeri-nya; 
ia-itu negeri Melayii ini; dan pokok pun di-^ubali-kan-nya niiW 
bawa pula, lieiidak di-tanamkaii di-dalam taman-nya. 

Tlatta, beberapa lama-nya, sampai-lali ka-neg&i Mtdayii ini, 
di-baiva Jariali masok ka.-dalnm aManiamin, dan pokok a.tu di- 
tanam di-dalam taman-nya. Maka liairan-lali segala orang-orang 
yang melihat pokok endah-endah bagitn, di-tan vakaii ‘'^Maua dapat 
pokok ini? dan ‘'^Ap-a nania nya?'^ dan ^^Mengapa dauii-nya 
ineragi seperti kain?” 

Maka Eaja Abdul Shah pereksakan Jariali ])er’taiiyakan ^^Apa 
nama pokok ini?” Maka jawab-lah ia Daripada asal nama 
pokok ini, tiada-lah nama-nya dari sebah ia isatu sahaja pokok 
baiigsa ini, itn-lah yang menjadi emak sahaya,” Maka Eaja Abdul 
Shah bertanyakan ^‘^M.engapa dann-nya meriagi isep 5 r:ti (kain?” 
Maka jawab-lah Jariah. ^^Yang bbrtelan wania nias, ia-itu dari- 
pada warna kiilit emak sahaya elok-lali dia, puteli kiming kiilit-nya 
seperti mas. Dan yang beirtelan merah ia-itu daripiida darah 
emak sahaya., dan yang hertelang hijvau ia-itu daripada wariia aver 
di-dalam tempat emak sahaya mati teiiggelam.” Seperti itu jawab- 
lah Jariah, semua-nya dengan sa.-patut-nya. 
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Maka Ikija Abdul Shall paiigil-lah sa^oraiig* jaiig panda I di- 
dalani hlinii liikmat, di-eherita-kaii ka-pada-iiya semiia hal ahwal 
Zulaika dan dariali itu, di-suToli-iiya melepaf^kan Ziilaika daripada 
nienjadi })Gkok ilii. Maka oraing itu borjavvab kapada IJaja Abdul 
Shah, di-suroli nya iiieiigarabil dahan pokok itvi sa-kerat. Lagi 
di-])(Ti.-uya o];)at, di-siiroh nya masok dahan itu ka-dalani obat-nya. 
TMali ina-(jk, luaka ])eeha]i-lah bekas obat itu, keluar-Iali Zulaika. 
]\[aka yaugat-lali sukachita Jariah dau Kaja Abdul Shah, dan 
st'gala orang-orang yang hazir, nieliliat Zulaika ludup luilek 
luenjadi orang, 

j\taka hebtu’apa lama aritara-iiya, llaja Abdul Shah liruidak 
l.itTiiikah dengan Jariah. Maka dl-suroh-nya orang pergi nienga- 
dap ayah Jariah inmigkhabarkan stbnua hal aliwad isteri-nya dan 
ariak-nya; lagi, Eaja Abdul Shah nieniiiitak akan dia berkabulkau 
bcriiikahan itu. 

Shahdan ayah Jariah pun kabul-lah beriiikalian itu, sangat 
sukachita ia mtmcmgar khabar isteri-nya dan anak-nya hidup lagi. 
]\raka (li-btui-nya Jainab kapada pcu‘tanda-nya di-suroh nya meii- 
gudoiigkan laigan Jainal) satu, dan kaki-nya eatu, clan teimga- 
:nya di-potong satu sa-belah, dan niata'-nya cli-chuchok satu mcnijadi 
buta sa-belah, lagi lubang liidoiig-nya di“]ioto‘iig satu. Keiiiudian 
di-beri nj^a Jainab itu iiienjadi hainba Jariah, me’ngcu'jakan pcn*- 
kerja'^an yang hiiia sahaja. Maka pokok itu pun hidup lama, dan 
aiiak pokok'iiya pun banyak, isampai stkarang telah bernama oleh 
oraiitg pokok Puding.^’ 


A Pangan Vocabulary 

IT. E. Savage. 

The 'following words were obtained, 'from Pak\mo]c, the head- 
man loi; a Party of Pangau (Semang) people whom I met in the 
jungle, early in March 1923. They were then eainping near the 
SuTigai Eelang, a small si ream near the souree .of the Snngai Shkor. 
The latter is a river in Kelantaii which rises -among some smalt 
hills, distant from Kota Eharu some fifty miles in a soutli-soutli- 
weisterly direction. The Perak-Kelantan boundary is about 18 
miles to the west and the Siam-Kelaiitan boundary about 25 miles 
to the iiorth-northwest. 

Tlie party consisted of about eight men, four or five women 
and sseveral children. The men were armed with blow-pipes and 
darts, and one young fellow had an old and worn spear-head fixed 
to a far from straight shaft. 

Kote: — Eoferenee Ad. indicates similarity with the word in vocabulary 
of PenganJ^ by T. S. Adams, (J, S. B. E. A. S. No 8S, 1922). 

incfuis that tlie word is Malay or possibly of Malay origin. When 
two Pangan words are given for one English meaning, the second, if 
different, is that given by the informant upon being checked. 
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ai^e 


They mixed fairly freely mtli Malays, and at the tiina of mr 
Tisit were eolleciing 'rotan' and ‘"flamar’ for tn'o Mala vs who 
v.’oiv in tlie camp. 

i’a' Amok Ki)oke Malay very well, Imi his oaittiiral speech 
soioided etraii-e to my .ears, althongh the Kelantan Tlalavs .seemed 
to lun'e 310 ciiMicuIity in iniderstancling him. 

Until men and wranen vrore only warn elollis; short dirtv 
and rao-ged In one instance the elothino. of a man consisted of 
vvnat lookeil like two pieces of tlie sheath of the hoinam.-’ hnwer 
sxi.’^pmded ir-um a string round liis "waist. 

Pa’ Amok, whom I engaged for several days a,s a guide slept 

hn?'fois!” ^ PetweL 


Afraid. 

Alive. 

AIL 

Aiwavs. 

A aide. 

Aat. 

Ascend. 

Attap. 

Awake. 

Bathe. 

Bear, (animal). 
Because. 

Below. 

Bird. 

Black. 

Blind. 

Blood. 

Blow-pipe. 

Body. 

Breast, (female). 
Bri ng. 

Butir.*^ 

Bluttocks. 


Entailer. 

Giis. 

Korn. 

i^Iechup. 

Senik-ehang. 

-Les. 

Lnik. 

Apaii. 

Poll. 

Englai. 

Babas. 

liakni. 

Pakayan, Lapiong. 
l\awal. 

Beting. 

Pat. 

Ewap. 

Belau. 

Lih. 

Am. , 

Ayai, 

Mid. 

Kit. 


Lingnt. 

Jis/ 

Lipan. (M.) 


Gall (of leg). 

Gan.^ ("'buleh^'^) 

Centipede. 

ClnhL 
C'iiopper. 

rie.r ^“P^"^’'g”).Wing , 
Codcroach. Spa^pi.) 


Wong. 


Ad. Ettii. 
Ad. Tigos. 


Ad. Epog. 


Ad. tJIalp (inner),, 
Luk, (tliinner end.). 
Ad. Olah. 


Ad. Tabrohkecl. 
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Teiiildt. 

Gal. 

Clvub. 


DarlN. Ivkot, Lekiit. 

Da}'. Kcto. 

Daylight. Keto-boi. 

Dead. Keiuiit. 

Deaf. Hiiig. 

Deep. Lawis, Miyok. 

.Descend. Kam, 

Dilferent. Asin. (M.==asing) 

Difficult. S us all. M. 

Dog. x\eliok. 

D’rink. Am, 

Drunk, (intoxicated) Jvut. 


c\d. Chual 


Ear. Entin, 

Ear til. ( tanab ) . Teh . 
Egg. Makiii 

Evacuate, (bowels). Tub. 
Eye. Mit. 

Eye-brows. Cbiii-i 

Extingnisb. Pelut. 


Ad. Keluk. 
Ad. Eabok, 


Keriok. 

Eabok. 

Mejek, Me jib. 


Fall. 

Female. 

Far. 

Fever. 

‘Dingers. 


Fire! 

Food. 

Foot. 

Forehead. 

Fowl;. 

Frog. 

Fruit. 


Cbik. 

Ciiang. 

Petu. 

Manuk. 
Ohang-kai. 
Ivebnt, Iveboik 


Ad. Petals 


Egh. 

Cbiip. 

Abun. 

Belun, 


Ad. Belaur. 


ITair. Chok. 

Hair on bead. Chok4 

Half. Taped 

Hand. Obas. 

1'9'2'6] Boyal Asiatic Society, 



luea. 

Keliiig 

Kelang 

Xetih. 

TlingoL 

Chebak 

Ayang. 

Eekiit. 

Dpngk ' 

Gea. 


Jikat. 

Pias. 

Xyiit. 

IJoe. 

Hoe-wek, 


Jungle. 
Just now 


Hup. 

Ka-ong, 


lull. 

Kindle. 

Knife. 

Know. 


Chit. 

Cliong. 

Wes. 

Eeclit^ Edip. 


Don’t know. Panidip, 


Bum, Tebong. 
ITalik. 

La wan. 

Jaib-biat. 

Kejing. 

Kanit. 

Lawak, 


Large. 

T.eaf. 

Leech. 

Less. 

Liston. 

I.ittle. (a 

Ibook for. 


Keinai. Ad. Keinor. 

Wong-keda. Ad. Ivedluid 

Dik. 

Hamit. 

Tainkal. 

Iveeheli. 

Ivimi. How many? Engirt?. 

Inus. 

Liemik. 


M ale. 

Man. 

klany. 

Hat." 

Mattress. 

IMeet. 

Mi.sty. 

'Monitor lizard. 


Kabnt. 

Juat. 
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Langiit* 

Slioiiltlor. 

Kelap. 

>Shuof. (*' tjenibak 

^’).Bcdil kaira. (M.) 

SluM'ib. 

Jim. 

8 hilt. 

Bong. 

Sit 

Xynt, Engoh. Acl. Gal 

Ski].). 

Ketok. 

Sloep. 

Tek. 

Sloiv. 

(M. 

Small. 

■ Kenit. ■ 

S.nake. 

Jekop. 

Si)ap. (of string-). 

Ketus, ( ?M.==^‘^pntiis’‘ ) . 

Sole of foot. 

Bekis-ehang. 

Speak. 

In ah. Acl. Teniir. 

Spear. 

Matak. ( ?!!.= from hiiata-Iemhi-ng'^?). 

Squirrel 

Uat. 

Stand. 

Tenong. 

Stick. 

Tokat. (M.= ’Tongkat) 

Stomacli. 

Biat. 

St^a^^ ("^“^sesat 

Jili-wing. 

Strike. 

Katok. (K.) 

Sun. 

Mik-ketnt.=Mitkeio. 

Tail. 

Hatik. 

Take. 

Akit, Angkffi. ( angkat ?) . 

Tall. 

Mejo'k. 

Teeth. 

Hain. =month?. 

Tree. 

Keboh. 

IT. (fallen 0. 

Tab. 

Testicles. 

Bntap. 

That. 

Tim. (?;Mi.=^Mtii’^"?). 

There. 

ISTingoh. 

(‘'Tsa-helah sitn^l.tsTatap-tani. 

Thigh. 

Belok. 

Thik 

ISTyoh. (?M.=«inii”?) 

Thorn. 

Jelik. 

Throw away. 

Pelipis. 

Thunder. 

Ivail. 

Tie. 

Ikat. (M.) 

Tiger. 

Ok. 

To-morrow. 

Ketok. 

Tongue. 

Lentit. 

Undergrowth. 

Leng-long. Ad. Lemog. 

ITrinate. 

Eenum, 

Wait. 

Entai. 

Want. 

Perdap. 

Water. 

Tam. 
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vriiiit. 

\\ i('kcHl. 

\Vi!\‘. 

Witii. 

Wi’inaii, 

Yi,‘{- — not yet. 
'V’oi?. 

Yomig. 


A Paiigaii Toinxbiilaiy. 

Ei.g. 

Biie. 

-Yaga,] . 

Jeliny Cliit. 

Kvnolh Ad. I.eli, 

Kojin. 

Keaeh. 

Ola. 

Biat. ■ ' 

Mud’ llie Kflaiitaii oollrajuiel 
-K"eda. you.’’) 


\ The Dusims and the Chinese 

; By Ivor JT. X. 21. A. 

} Tho story t])at tlie llnsiiiis are of Cldneso origin dies liard 

tind still another attempt has been made to revive it. 1 am amongst 
those wlio have tried to give it a fitting burial, tljough, it 
seems, a living one^ as a fairly recent C'oniribntor to the rroceed- 
ings of life Tiognl Society has <lug it up again, clioosing to ignore 
ali -the reasons against the Clunese theory. 

First of all let ns consider one or two points which, tend to 
show tliat the Dusims are not Chinese:— 

{(i) The Chinese are a roniuKheaded people. The ilusiins, . 

on tlie other hand, are, as far as wo have evidojice, 
longdiead's (p. dTS, Appendix B),“ or tend that ^ 
way. Tliey recognize this and note it as a ditTerence 
helwceu themselves and the ronnddieaded Bajans, who 
are Malayans (p. 18T), 

{]}) I hwe collected and published (Slvdics in Jl(digion 
Folklore and (Jnaloni in BrilUli Xorlli Borneo 
iJie 21{(lay Fniinr>ula) over fifty folk-tales fro.m the > 

Tuaraji ajul Teinpasuk Districts and the great xisajori- ^ 
ty of Idjese are from the Dnsnns, yet there is no men- 
tion in tliein of the Chinese having hcen in tlie c()iintry x 

ill ancient times. 

(c) The Dusnn language belongs to the Italayo-Polynosian ; 
gTOU|>. If the Dnsuns are *^'^the direct descoiniants of 
iormor Ciiiinese settlers’’ as '^Svas always- aoc.o])|t;ed 
as a fact ” in the early days of the Chartered Company, 
snrely they wnuld have preserved at least some traces 
of their origin, in their speech (p. 187). 

1. Vn\eec(iht(j of the llo^inl Hocift}^ B. Yol. 95, 1923. The 'Bmuns of | 

North 'Borneo, 'iry Oodfrev Hewett, pp. 157-163. ; 

2. Tlie page referejices are to aiy book ^K^jaoiig Friiaitive Peoples ia 1 

Boriipo. f 

192(22 Botjal Asiatic Society. , ; I 
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To take iiow some of Hewett’s points : — 

(1) . -'^Tke Dnsiins themselves daiined it;'^ he. Chinese 

dey{‘ent. Do the}'? I have never heard them do so, 
ilioiigh it is sadi that one small trihe, in tlie Iviias 
reninsuhi, does lay claim to recent wixcd Chi.nese ances- 
ti'y (p. 29'0). Where^ and from v/hom, did ilewett 
obtain his eyidenee;, and has he pnhlidied it? 

(2) . The late Snltan Has asserted it as 

beyond c|nestiond' The Briineis are j^talays, and Malays 
are sometimes credulous about, and ignorant of, the 
atlaiTs of iieighboiiring peop It is only necessary 
to listen in the Peninsida to the stories which, they 
tell lahoiit the aborigines to satisfy oneself of this fact. 
They are also adepts at manufacturing history and 
derivations of place names ( 2 >. 2dS). Some of the 
Malay Sultans trace their descent from Alexander the 
Great, whose direct descendant suddenly put in an 
appearance in Sumatra! 

(3) . ^‘•'Chinese trade had been carried on iinehecked in all 

probability for 2,00h' years/^ To assert that Chinese 
trade has been carried on with Borneo for so long 
a period is a bold Lstatement. Hohody denies, however, 
that China was trading with Borneo Fit least as far hack 
as the 'Sung dynasty. The porcelains found in Bornean 
villages prov^e this (p. ‘27'7). 

(4) . ^‘^The great mountain Kinabalu, the Chinese Widow, 

contrilDiites dts small quota of evidence. The name is 
'Malay......... 

Tlie Dusuns, inlanders and presumably earlier 'ar- 
rivals in the couiiitry than the coast-dwelling Malays, 
call this mountain ^‘^Kabalii/^ which rather "breaks up 
the ^Mvina^^ portion »of the name, 'which is said to 
mean Chinese,'^ hut I have diseusted the origin and 
meaning of this name at length (pp. 275-290). Mr. 
Hewett, however, appears not to care to consider 
evidence put forward, unless it fits in with Ins theory. 

(5) . With regard to the irrigation canals and the bridge at 

Kaung tllii (illustration facing p. 24), I do not feel 
myself very competent to spealc, owing to lael; of 
engineering knowledge. I would suggest that if the 
'Dusuna are, or were, not capable of making such things 
themselves, they might just as easily have learnt the 
art from the Hindu invaders of the Archipelago, whose 
influence appears to have extended even to the Philip- 
pines, as fro'in the •Chine'Se. Though, granting that 
this was the case, I am not going to claim that the 
Dusnns are Indians- b The bridge at Kaung, as far 
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as the iiiiiitecl literary material at mj disposal alknvs 
me to Judge, appears to be ;iiot very dissimilar t'rom 
those made hy boaeral ]>cu]div of Assam aiul [""pper 
Ikiriua, wdiose eidtiirah it aot racial, eoimectiou witli 
tlie liidoiiesiaJLS is well kaownf 

To conclude, Hewett^s history seems to me to 
he a jumble of ‘’‘■'tradition/' real history, snip position, 
and ai'gTiments from vejy slender ])i*einises, lie re- 
lells the story of tlie dragon of Kinabaiu and the 
JoAve], aiid says tliat lie has heard many vcirsions 
from natives.'' He notes that the .story is pi’eserved in 
tlie Brunei archives and says that it was AViritten tlmvn 
at the end of the l(Sth eeutnry, hut it AAmold ])e 
interesting to know friim wBat natives' lie obtained 
the legends, for lie does not seem to have recorded 
them, and I am inclined to wager that he did not get 
til cm from Dusnns. He says tliat the story is an alle- 
gory, but I should he more inclined to describe it as 
tlie usual Eklay fairy tale, like tha^t about Alexand.er 
the Great. He then quotes Earl, and witli approval, as 
saying that ‘^‘'the Chinese suppose the Dyaks to be 
descrended from a largo liodj^ of their countr3onen hit 
by accident on the Island, but this opinion is entertain- 
ed solely on the faith of a Chinese legend. If they can 
prove paternity to the Dyaks they must extend it to 
the whole race inhaldting the inteirior of the large 
islands of the Archipelago." It -seems to me clear 
enough that Earl did not believe the story in the slighi- 
est, for he says that if the 'Chinese claim paternity to 
one set of Indonesians t.bey must extend it to all. 
Dyak, at tliat time, was a word common ly used by 
Europeans to denote any of tlie pagan Inhabitants of 
Borneo. 

[d\Ir. Ilewett's theory can hardly be taken seriously, Init as it 
.ies to a tribe to whose language we have reeeritiy devotee* a 
le number of this Journal/, we have published Mr. Evai-is' 
cism. The Dusuiis are Indonesians, members of a race which 
l).r.cad from tlie Eastern Himalayas to the Molneeas, from 
mosa to the Southern Bunda Islands; a Mongoloid people, 
as 'such having affinities with the ^‘■'Chinese/' but in no way 
ruled from them within historical times (X B. K.]. 


1 flowetl elniius that Kaiiiig IJlu bridge is a survival of Chinese days. 
IFe says, It is a coniproiinse, or ratJier a eombmatioii o,f the eaiitilev(*r 

tiiid sus])ciisiou ]n*iiieipU-s An example of a cantilever bridge, 

frcmi IBalt, is iigurod in a recent number of ‘ ^ Tnter-OceaiC (AFov., 1925, p, 
7h2). Wliv not <daim this as Chinese as well f 

1. Vol. U (part 2) Nov. 1924. A Grammar and Vocabulary of the 
Dusuii Language hi/ A. L. Gossens, pp. 87-220, 

ID2G] lioyal Asiatic Society, ' . 


Minioptems medius in the Malay 
Peninsula 

Bij P. F. Chasen* 

(Records of the Raffles Miiseimi, No. 14.) 

llhiiopierus mcdhis Tlios. and -Wrongbt., P. Z, S. 1900, p. oS>2. 

Kalipoetjang, Tji-Tandoei Jara. 

Tndiided in a snvail collection of bats taken in caves in tlie 
linjesione lilll, Giuiong Poiidok, Perak, but at no elevation and 
sent for i nil on till cat ion by Messrs. Sworder and Abrabain are four 
Miniopierus vdiich agree well with tlie original description of 
this specie's and also Avitii a specimen from Pnlau Kaban, East 
coast of Jobore (identified by Thomas) with wbicli we have com- 
pared tbeni. 

Tins seems to bo the first time’ that the genus has been 
recorded from the mainland of the Mahpy Peninsula altbongli as 
rih'idim haxS already been foiri-ui on islands off both the East and 
West coasts (vide Joiirm F. M„ S. Mns- Yoh YII, 1916, p. 4) 
the occur rence is not very remarkable. 

In the colour of tlie pelage the series before u? exhibits two 
distinct phases a character apparently quite usual in the genus. 
The male is almost nniforni in colour and dark brown (darker 
tba’ii "'Yiglit seal brown '^) above and below* One female is also 
in this uniform plnivse, but is generally warnoer in tone and nearer 
to Vandyke brown. The other two females are bi coloured. They 
are near vandyke-brown on the head, neck, throat and breast, 
sliglitly colder on the iinderparts, and blackish I)rown elfecwliere. 
Tlie zones of colour are well deiined. 


Externa! Me”ii^yrements taken in the Flesh 
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TliG LaiigliiBg Guli in Singapore. 


Skulls 



The Laughing Gttll (Lams ridibundus, Lmn*) 
in the Straits of Singapore. 

By C. Eopen- Kloss. 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 15.) 

A re'Siclent of Singapore having, on the 16th Deeeinher 192'0j 
shot a nnmber of terns for foot! oH; the coast of the island sent 
several birds to a local taxidermist for monnting. Mr. P. de 
Fontaine of the rhiffleis Museiun visited the shop shortl}’’ afterwards 
and finding that one of the birds was quite unknown to him per- 
suaded the owner, Mr* F. de .Son;(:a, to give the skin to the Museum. 

The bird is an example of Lrtrm ridihmdus, the Laugliing^ 
or Blaek-headed Chili which, though eonmioii at times in tiie north- 
ern Piiilippine Islands and the head of the Bay of Bengal and 
oeeasionally visiting the west coast of Travaiicore, 8outli India, 
rarely migrates further south. Singapore lies only I"" 18' north 
of the equator and I believe that the present example constitutes 
-a so util era record for the species. 

The bird is immature. The crown is pale greyish white, 
the feathers with dark grey bases; and there is a tiark patch be- 
lund tlio eareovertis, a fetv brown patches on the coverts near the 
))end of the wing and on the tertiaries, and a broad blackish bar 
at the tip of the tail* The bill and feet are yellow, the former with 
■a black tip. "Wing '295 millimetres long (10.6 inches); tail 125 
mm.; tarsus 43 ram.; bill (culmen from frontal) 43 mm- 

The sex was not ascertainable and owing to its immaturity it 
is not possible to say whether the bird belongs to the typical race, 
or to ]j. r. sibiricKS Buturlin* 

1926] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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The Pied Cuckoo-Shrike 

Bij C, Boden" Kloss. 

(Records of the Raffles Museiim, No» 16.) 

Ill Xovemibor 3923 Mr. E. C. Stuart Baker contributed to 
the BiiiJetiniof the Britiish Ornithologist’s Club (XEIV, pp. 12-14) 
a partial levision ol tire races of the Pied Ciickoo-fShrike Lahuje 
nigra Forst. 

He selecd'od (hnnorta Island iii the Xieobar group as tlie 
type locality for L. a. nigra; gave a new name (L, n. hruiinesccns, 
type locality, Selangor) to the bird of the Malay Peninsula, 
Sumatra, Java, and Borneo; attributed L. n, scJiisficrjr^ Xeuinanii 
(domn/i. Orniith. J.XYUl 1919, p. 333. Type locality, Ciilioii 
Id.) to the Pliilippiries only : and assigne<d L, n. fi)nore}isis (S. 
Mhll ) to Timor, I^ombok and Bali. This treatment is inaccept- 
ahie. 

In Xov. Zool. XXIII, IDIG, p. 99, Ilellmayr sliOAved that 
Turdu^ .^iieurii Yieillot, had priority over Cehlepijris timorr.nsis 
S. Miin. : and L. n. ,<iueurii is therefore the name for the Ltf\sser 
Siindia. (and also Cele])esian) form. 

iStresemann. has stated that L. n. scdiisiiceps is an. artifact 
(Orn. M'onatsher. XXX, 1922, ]). S'S) the body lieing that of a 
plied Crickoo-Shrike from Culioii, the head that of a Pericrocolus 
from China. 

The Internatioiiai Eules do not seem to deal with artifacts, 
unless 27 a. applies to them. IIoweYer, Xeiimann’s description 
is a comparative one and schidiceps is erected on acconnt of 
differences shown hy the body which may he regarded as the type 
material. This is eenvenieiit since the name has been used several 
tiinios. 

O’litrani Bangs was unaware of Xeiimanids work wlien he 
described the i)ird of the Pliili}>pines as L. n. mUljica (Bnll. Miis. 
Oomp. Zool., Harvard, LXT, 1922, p. S-O. Type locality, Lubaiig 
near Luzon) whicli becomes tlie name for the Philippine form 
should artifacts he ruled out as types. 

But Bangs (l.c.s.) realising* that Forster’s "Mndia Orientale” 
of 1781'^ was not the same thing ais India proper (cf. Baker) or 
m^eri the British Indian Empire (in which the Ficobars liave been 
inclndied only from 180'7-1814 and again since 18G9) restricted 
the type locality of L. nigm nigra to Singapore, being as likely 
as anywhere else to have been wLeiice the type actually came.” 

In ^'Treubia” (Y, Feb. 1924, p. 232) Eoblnson and Kloss 
showed that L, n. nigra occurred in Java in the west and mid’dle 
parts •onl}’', the Eastern part being occupied b}" L. n, suenrii. 
[They further suggested that Perissolalage cliakpa Oberholser,. 

1. Fide Bangs. Baker gives “India.'’ 
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from, fiokmilio Pes-ar Id., East Java Sea (gen. and sp, nor., Pme. 

S. Nat. od, 191 P p. 182) was aPo a 'Syuonyui o£ 

Tlie jn’esenee ot two vaoes in Java raises an interesting ])oint, 
i'or it was on a bircl Iroin that island that Horstield based his 
name, C'e/j/e/n/ras slrif/a (Trans. Idiui. Sue. XILl, 1821, p. llo). 
It is .not nussihle io say i'rom tlm deseription alone iu which rain 
this ap])lies, hut ITorsfiekPs birds, six representing ])otii sex*'-^, 
were sent to the JMuscnm of the East India l'oin|>any and shnnid 
now lie at Wonth Ken-sington. C, slrifja Inis always been ranked as a 
s)nony3ii ot' L. n. nigm {Icmt anet.), but eritieal exam iiial ion may 
piuve it to belong to L. ‘tu sifefirii. 


Ill any even! since nigra lias been fixed on a Malayan [cn'oi 
bar bli‘d is witliont a. name and luav be known as 


Lalage nigra davisoni siibsp. nov. 

after the later ]\rr. "W. I?. Davison, a ]iredecessor of mine in the 
A'icohars and. the hahles Mu.eeum. Female always dark grey, hat 
c(.minared. with Idiitipiiine liirds slightly brownish. Wings <Si>~89 
mm. (tide Eaker t. e. s. p. 13). 

To slahilise ilie synornany I select Singapore (thougli liardly 
F'O likely as Bangs tliiriks for specins of the eigliteeiith century) 
as tlie ty-jie locality of Tardus icrat Eedd, (Tal.l. 1183, p. If : 
ex DBViiiienton, PI. EnL, 213 fig. 2; Merle des Indes Orientales 
Month. FlDt. Nat. Ois, IJT, 1113, p. 397) and Turdus orienlalh 
Gin. (!8y.4. Nat. I, 17’88, p. 821 ex Brisson). 

According to Sharpe (Ckit. Birds, p. 95) Pijcnonolus 
lunneraluidrs I’.osson, 1840 (description inaccessible to 3ne) is 
another name for the species: it will only upset tlie noinenelatiire 
if based on Phi}!}>]nne or Bornean material. iSalvadori (Ann. 
Mus. Viv, (Jen. 'V, I8s4-. p. 145) also refers to it ColUiririuda 
maculosa Peale, wliieh belongs, however, to Lalage pacifica (Gni.)’ 
probably an isolated subspecies of nig^v, 

L. u. scliislicepfi is not confined to the Philippines. Salvador! 
and 'Sharpe (1. e. s.) both describe it from Borneo under Lalage 
ierat (Salvadori witli' 'a?) and state that Boiriiean kpoeimens 
agree witli. Philippine liirds. Bangs, too, records a female from 
Borneo, grey aliove as in the Philippine foimi and a little larger 
than birus from Java, iSingapore and the Fe'ninstnhu His measure- 
ments for ten Iliilippine birds^ wings are 9f2-9v5 mm. : lor nine 
examples of n. nigra, mostly Javanese, 82-88 mro^ 

Tn 1924 and the following year 'Raffles Musonm did some 
collecting in North Borneo, and in June in Lahuan Island and 
July Olathe mainland near Jesselton -obtained a series of Pied 
Cuckoo-Shrike wdiieh are inseparable from the Philippine hird^. 

1926] Poyal Asiatic Society, 
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C. Botleii Kloss 


whldi easily clistiiigTiisliecl from n. nigra by the grey, instead of 
bro-wn, rro^\'n and back of the female. Tlie spaeles is resident as 
in tbo La])uan series is one that can only just have left the nost. 

Examples from the vieMty of Eiicliing, Sarawak, are also 
L. '??. schlsiiceps, 

1 have a single sfpecimen from Sarnpit on the soutli, coast of 
Borneo, a male with a wing of 9'l.d min. It is impossible to say 
to what race it belongs but in view of Vraldeihs stateineiit (T. Z. B, 
part 2, p. 69) that the Lalage of &. E. Borneo has a longer 
wing (D'5 nun.) and hroacler bill than the Jayaii form, it is 
proijablv scliisticcps or sueiirii that occurs there. 

I give some details about the birds before me: — 

L. n. nigra. 

Perak, Malay Peninsula, to Singapore. 

20 ^ $ , wings 84-90 min. 

8 9 9 , „ 82-88 mm. 

Sumatra. 

0 3 wings 85-87 mm. 

5 9 9 , „ 86-89 mm. 

Java^I West and Middle. 

10 5 5 , wings 88-91 mm. 

3 9 ? , ,, 88-92 rnm. 

The juvenile bird is like the adult female hut transversely 
banded by buff edges to the feathers above and longitudinally 
.striped with black below. Bars on the upper parts disappear 
except on the rum}) and the streaks of the lower side gradually 
change into bars. Idiis is the adult female plumage through which 
the male passes, gradually developing black upper parts with a grey 
rump and losing the bands and huffy wash below where it becomes 
greyish white. 

L. n. scliisticeps. 

Borneo. 

2 o 5 , wings 91, 5-94 mm. 

7 9 9 , , 87-95 mm. 

In this race the juvenile bird is brownish gre^y a])ove (less 
brown tlian. n, nigra) becoming grey in the female. I have no 
■specimens showing how the male plumage develops. 

L. n. siieiirii. 

Java and Celebes. 

5 5 5 wings 93-98 mm. 

4 9 9 ,, 90-96 mm. * 
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Young f)ircls Lave the bars of the lipper snrface and. tlie edges 
oT tlie wings a deeper but! than in the races above and tliey are 
perhaps more strong]}" striped below. The barring on the iindor- 
S'ide o!‘ the adult fenialo is niiich less extensive and old birds are 
■jpr'oLably largely imiaaeulate on breast and abdonien. Males appear 
to develop through Itbe female plumage., as .eLxaniples (not (piite 
fully adnJt) have the wings partially edged with hutr. Old males 
luu'o pure wdiite breasts. 

I would aga.in dra'w attention to the point that the common 
siatemont of the older naturalists “^Mlabitat in India Orieutali'" or 
“ India was one of no precise signilicanoe. It did not neces.sarily 
mean either India proper of the English, or India"' of the Diitclp 
l)ut Avas generally a eoinprehensive term covering the area cast 
of tlie Airahian Sea as far perliaps as Yew Oiulnea. Tliis should be 
kept ill mind whon a. type locality is ].)emg selected. 

Ill the same way Malacca of earlier English writers did. r 

not necessarily induate the British Setilemeiit of tiiat name but : 

Ava.s geiunnlly used, as lij C'ontiiiental aulliors to-day, for the south- I, 

ern half of the Malay Peninsula (vide Ibis, 1918, p. 95), | 

Two Neglected Bird Names : | 

Emciclila giiajana (P,L*S. Mull.) and Chloropsis I 

cociiinchinensis (Gm.). I 

/h/ C. Boden Ivloss. I 

(Records of the Raffles Museum No. 17/1 I 

In tlu^ List of their Birds colleded in Java (Treuhia, Y. PtfL 
p. 219 ) liobinson and Kloss pointed oui tliat two races of Eurichla 
cyanura (Bodd.) occur in the island and since the easter’.i Unix t 

lias the broad blue gorget shoivn by the klerle de hi Guiaoe" 

(D'Aubeiitou, PL Enl. no. 355) on -which Boddaert/s nan.ie is 

bas'i'd, East Java Avonld be the typo locality^ leaving West Java ' 

(ty].)e locality restricted, to Bantam Province) for Myiotliera 

Horsfield (Trans. Linn. Soc., XlII, 1921, p. 154) which, as he 

says, differs in the hand on the breast. '■ 

The facts are as stated, the eastern bird having a narrower ; 

breast-band ; but as to iiomenclatnre I find that Gassin pointed ■ 

out in 1864 (Proc. Acad. Xat. ScL Philadelphia, p. 251) that 
Turdus cyaneus Bodd. (Tab!., 1T83, p. 21) is antedated by Turdus 
gtmjcxnus P. L. S. Mlill (Sysi Xat. SuppL, p, 145, ex 

D'Anbenton) . ; : 

The specific name of this Pitta is therefore EucicMa giiajana h 

(P. L. S. Mlill.) and the snbspecies are : — 

IE giiajana gmjana ( P. L. S. MiilL) East Java, Ball. j 

1. Now further restricted to the district of Banjoewaugi. |l| 

1926] Royal Asktic Society. \ 
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E, f/uajana crffims (Horsf.) West Java. 

L', (j’uajana irenar (Tenmi.. Pi. CoL; no figure^ text op- 
posite PI. 591: 'Smiiatra) Sumatra and the 
Malay Peninsula north to tlie Istlrinus ol! Ivra. 

JE fjiiajana schwaneri (Bp. Consp. Av.^ 1850, p. xMO: 
Ilorneo). Borneo. 

('liloro/ms cocliinfUiinensis (Gm., Syst. Xat.^ 1, 1T88, p. 
Mo: ox I>\Aiibenton^ PI. Enh, no. 643, lag. 3, Le Verdin de la 
(Vaelriurliine: Month., Hist. IVat. Ois., Ill, p. 409) is another nimie 
that has given, way to a more recent and now better .Iniown one, 
viz.; Ctdoropsis chlorocephala (AAAlden), 

The first name has been referred to several birds, Init since 
B]iar])e in the G'ataiogiie ( YI, p. 27) placed Tunliis cocliinchincnm 
Gm., iii the synonymy of CK nlgricollk (Vieill.) from Java he lias 
been generalh^ followed. 

An examination, however, of the original figure and description 
leaves no doubt that GmeliiiAs name applies to tlie northern bird 
later described by AValden. The figure is not eonclusi^’e in that 
it may he taken to have the yellow breast of nigricolllH, but it sliows 
the yolloAv forehead of tlie northern bird which is absent in the 
.Javanese form. Eeferenee to the text settles the matter. 

Montbolliard says that the black of the throat “ is surrounded 
by a kind of yellow gorget which diminishes on the breast [in 
nigricollis this gorget expands there, instead of dwindling]. 
Further he says This little thrush comes certainly from 
lAocbinehina . . . 

Tlie s].)eeific name of this Leaf-bird is therefore CMoropm 
eocli in chin earn (Gm.) and the sub-species are: — 

(7. cocliinchinensis cocJnncliinensis (Gm., CochLnchina) . 
Brahinaputra Elver to Annam and south to Lat. 
(Y 30' in the Malay Peninsula. 

C. cochiia^ltiucnsis icterocephala (Less., Eev. Zool. 1840, p. 164. 

Sumatra). Malay Peninsula south of 6" 30^ and 
Sumatra. 

(7. cuvhhivhinensis nigricollis (Yieilh, Aouv. Ifiet., XXV IF, 
p. 432. Java). Java. 

0. cochin ckinomis viridinucha (Sharpe, Ibis, 1877, p. 15, 
Borneo). Borneo. 

Tt is true that Temminck, who examined the type, says fPl. 
EnL, Y, under Fhyllomis cocliinchinensis) that it does not ofifer 
from specimens received in large numbers from Java and Sumatra,. 
But no bird of this kind is common to both islands and if he is 
wrong about one locality he may well be wrong almut both, 
especially as he ascribes it to Borneo and the contiiient also. 

2. Tins is Pitia hoscM of Mull, and Bcbleg., and authors. 
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IT is localities Tor tlie genus are unreliable; aurifrom is 
spf‘cili(‘a'ny stator] to come from Palembang in Sumatra, whereas 
it is a continental bird. 

Wliatever vien's are held as to its application cochhicliinensiR 
('annot !)e ignored longer as a Talicl specdtlc name lor the four races 
above-named. 

Another name that must be revived is ChforopsLs Irlavocinct.a 
Sluri'fte, which has place priorhv over C. hinahaliwnsc of the same 
author hjiscd on llie female (This 1881, p. 445). This bird, though 
ir Jtas a hlack-tliroated female, may prove to be only a 3 r.ou,utain 
d(‘velo})incnt of viruVumclia (e.g. also a subspecies of cochin- 
ehinoi^h) when its range is better known. 


An abnormal, or unnamed, Sea-snake 

By X. iS^tEDLEY and C, TIodeet Kloss. 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 18.) 

In hannary last a line sea snake of the genns Lalicauda 
(Flaliirm aiict.) 'was speared off the coast of Singapore by Mr. W. 
Birtwistle, who gave it to tlie ITafllos Museum. 

Only two S|>eeies of Lalicauda are known to occur in ]\ralaysian 
seas and, lacking the axygous shield on the snout which is the most 
distinguisliing character of L. coluhrina, the specimen was at first 
glance thoiiglit to be L, laii can data. Further inspection^ however, 
showed that it possessed 23 rows of costal scales instead of the 
.19 rows of the latter and it was fonnd to agree completely 'with 
L. colubrina except in the absence of the third prae-frontal. The 
eight examples of Lalicauda' already in the Museum were examin- 
ed ; six were normal cohihrinn, two resemided the present specimen 
in being without an azygous shield. L. laticaudata is not rer- re- 
sented. 

In his Herpetology of Japan (Bull. 58, IT. S. Xat. Miis-, 190T, 
p. hOS) Dr. L. >Stejneger wwites under L, eoluhrina A ^specimen 
from Queensland in tlie Zoological Museum at Christiana. . , .is 
remarkable for lacking tlie azygous shield between the prefrontals^ 
thus resembling L. Iniicmidaia in this respect, though otherwise 
a iiormal X. colubrina, as showui by its 23 rows of scales and 
yellow isupra labials.'^ 

Ifranz Werner (Mitt. Zool. Samml. iMais. Xaturk. Ber- 
lin, 1, Ft, 4, 19'0(>, p. 104) mentionis' a similar specimen in the 
collection of the Yienna university, but he regards it as a hybrid 
between L. laiicuiuMa and L, coluhrim, a view’ I cannot accept, 
at least for ilio specimen in the Ghristkna Museimi, ‘which is in 
e\nry respect a typical L. cohihHna^ but lacking the unpaired 
prefrontalF 

.1926] Loyal Asiatic Society, 
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We 'camiDt accept tlie .STiggestion that ispeciineiis like that 
under cliseiis'sion are hybrids between two species: cohihrina is 
fairly coninum in local seas Avhile lati can data is rare: it has not 
yet been met with in the waters about the l^lalay Peninsula ihongh 
knoAvu from the shores of Sumatra. Phiese speeiiiiens are either 
aberrations of L. coliibrina, as'Stejneger considers^, or less probably 
an imnamed species. An alternative is to regard cokibruia as 
inseparable from laticcmdata^ as did Linnaeus. 

But of our abnoriiiial specimens one is jnveihlej tlie oiliers are 

4 ft. Si; inches and 4 it. inches long. Wall (Snakes of Ceylon^ 
1921) gives the maximum lengths of colubrlna and laiicaudafa as 

5 ft. and 3 ft, 7 inches respecthnly- L, colubrkia seems to be 
separable by size as AveU ais lepidosis. 

Barbour (Mem. Mns. Comp. Zool. Cam]). LT. S. A. XLIT^ 
1912, I, p. LSI) treats the two as siTbspeeies of laiicimdaia bat 
the habitat of the two is the same and subspecies being geographical 
races cannot, in our opinion/ exist side by side. 

He has two specimens Avith 23 tgaa^s of scales and lacking 
the azygous shield, from the Indian Ocean and Xgaa^ Caledonia, 
thongh the latter has the frontal prolonged as tliough a third 
praefrontal Avere. present. He notes that Peters and Doria regard 
the examples with an azygous shield as varieties of the others. 


, Oi5 ihe Development of the Dog-fish CMloscyliiiim 
indicum i GmeL) 

By H. ShiEDLEY, J/.A. 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 19.) 

Through the kindness of Mr. II. P. Moloiiy, of the Eastern 
Extension Telegraph Co., a number of Ela-smobj'anch eggs Avere 
obtained from the Straits of Malacca. The data given AA^ere : — 

Lat, 3^ 6' 10^' 

Loiig^ 100^ 34' 05" 

Sounding 35 fathoms, mud. 

Bottom temp- 82 

On examination, seA^en of the eight eggs AA’^ere found to contain 
embryos at various stages of development, the ftA’‘e most mature 
form's bearing all the external characters necessary for identifi- 
cation as CMloscyllium indicum (Gmeh), a striped dog-fish, the 
adult of AA'Lich reaches a length of nearly 3 ft. 

The egg-case resembles that of Scyllium caniciiJci, the common 
dog-fish of British Avaters, but differs from it chiefly in the curious 
mode of attachment. In place of the four tendrils by which the 
latter adheres to sea-Aveed or other fixed objects, tliere^'is a byssus- 
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Development of a Dog-fish. 

lilce hmul grov/lrig from a lateral margin of the 'Case. It consists 
of a. mass of itno threads^ mfitccl by mucilage- Eaeli case measures 
IVimi 'H'" lo ;V' ill length b}^ l-J-" greatest depth. The posterior 
I'lid (judged from the general position of the embiy-o) is more 
poi,ut(‘d or coinprossed^ the anterior truncate. 

Iioulenger (Camb, Isnt Hist. Tol. VII. Fishes) writes^ "^^In 
the oYijtaroiis species"’^ (of EJasmobranchi) ^‘'the eggs are extriKl- 
ed eitlior singly or in pairs.^' It is therefore of intei’est to note 
that jlrree oi: the eggs here refeirecl to are firmly joined by the 
])yssiis-like lattadinient, the strands being eontiniions^ and not 
mmady intertwined. Each, hand of istrands is 2^' — B" long from 
tlio egg to the junction with the others- This would appear to 
indicate that these three eggs were laid at the same time. One 
case is einply;, a second contains a young male with yolk-sac of 
about 10 ruin, in diameter, the remaining one a female almost 
ready for liatehing out, the yolk-snc empty and all but 1 mm. 
reabsorbed into the body. 

In removing the other five egg-cases from the cable, the 
aitaehrnonts laid all been cut. More 'evidence is therefore required 
liefore it can ])e seen, whether or not the eggs are extruded in 
series of throe. Snndara Kaj (Eec. Iiid. Mns. VoL X, 1914, p, 
;'>18) mentions the laying of .egg-capsules in pairs, and singly. 
S'ouitrluvell and .Prashad (Eiee. Ind. Mus. "\’'ol. XV.I, 1919, p. 222) 
fouiKl a single egg ready for la}'ing in each oviduct of a gravid 
female, together with a number of developing eggs. The above case 
would tbeiiefore ajipear to be exceptional. The authors of both 
paijiers refer to the fish as CMloscylliiim gmemuy Miili and Ilenle, 
which with Cb plagiomm was regarded by Day as a synonym of 0. 
indiciun (Gmel.) Tate Eegan and Cxarman recognise the three as 
separate species but the characters dividing them are very variable- 
]^k>r the purposes of this note, therefore, only one species is recog- 
.nised. The folloAvirig stages were represented: — 

1. Egg-ease filed with yolk. When opened the embryo, 
measuring 20 nim., adhered to the case, 

2- The emhryo, in length about 50 mm., is lying along the 
iipjjor margin of the case. Below it is the yolk-sac, in form a 
slightly flaitened splaere, with greatest diameter 2B mm. A fine 
bluod-vesscd runs over the surface of the sac, w’-hich has absorbed 
the whole of the yolk. 

3 and 4. Embryo with form and markings similar to adult. 
Length 90 mm- Diameter of sac 20 mm. 

5. Length approximately 95 mm. The yolk-sac is empty 
but tlie duct has not yet been labsorbed. This duct in all specimens 
is distinct, measuring from 10 to 12 mm. 

The young male referred to earlier is at a somewhat more 
advanced stage of development than 3 and 4, the female represent- 
ing the final stage before hatching. . 
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III ■s.])ecimen IsTto* 5 the head is pointing to what has ])een 
dcssignated the rear of the ease. This appears to be exceptional 

Tlie presence of colonies of hydroid organisms on the eases 
points to a lengthy period of incubation. 


On a Stage in the Developmeni of the 
Tiger-shark Stegostoma tigriniim (Gmeh) 

By jSr. SMEDLBig M.A, 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 20.) 

A single egg of the Tiger Sharks Siegosioma iigriniim, 
(Gmel.), was obtained by Mr* 11 P. -Molony from the Java Sea, 
hit. 4° 49' 20" S., long, 110® 6' 15" E., depth 32 fathoms, mud, 
bottom temp. 82®^ surface temp*, S4®. 

The general form is similar to that of the egg’-case of Chilo- 
scylliiini indicinn, (Gmel), the corners at one end being drawn 
in more or less to a point, the other end truncate. Neither ^'byssus^^ 
nor tendrils were present on this egg-case, and two specimens 
obtained from the Singapore Eisli market in 1916 were similar 
in eyery way. The egg is comparatively large, measuring 115 min* 
in length, by 1)5 mm. An interesting feature w'as that the yolk 
wRkS iu proee>ss of; absorption by the yolk>sac from the egg-ease, 
but the em])ryo had already developed the form and markings of 
the adult. In the case of Chiloscylliiim indicum, on the other 
hand, the whole of the yolk had passed into the yolk-sac at a very 
early stage in the development of the emliryo. 

The young Stegostoma is 155 mm- in length, and bears the 
external characters of the adult, wdiich grows to a length of 10 — 15 
:ft. The reimnant of the yolk duct or umbilical cord is visible on 
another specimen of 2i?’'5 mm. length. 

The members of the family Scylliidae .inhabiting Malaysian 
waters provide examples of three distinct types of egg-case. 

That of the genus Scyllium has the four ooniers produced to 
fomi long tendrils, and it is not until these have become firmly 
entwined around some fixed object that the egg is drawn from the 
oviduct of the female. 

Cliiloscyllinm indicum has a band of fine mucilaginous hairs 
which may form a means of anchorage after the laying of the egg- 

In the cais-e of Stegostoma no method of attachment is provid- 
ed, and the egg apparently drifts until the hatching out of the 
young shark. 
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Peripatus in the Malay Peninsula 

By C. Bodejst Kloss. 

(Records of the Raffles Museiiin, No. 21.) 

Tlie Eaiilos Miiiseuni possesses two examples of Peripatus from 
the IRilav reiuosiila- Tli-ey have recently been determined by 
ib’o lessor AY. J. Dakin as: — 

1. Boperlpalus '/torsi I Dvans: (Type locality: Kuala Aring, 
Kelanlaii) 

0.ne speeimeiy, wbidi Dr. Dakin sa^-s is exceptionally large^ 
from 11) miles west ol Joliore Balirii- Length in alcohol (v,2.5 mm. 
All interesting; fact aliout it is that I found it at sea lexel crawl- 
ing 01.1 an open road in 'bright midday sunshine^ whereas Eoperi- 
palm is locally an inhahitant of shady forest where it lives in 
rotten wood. 

2. Eoperipatus weldoni Evans (Type locality: Biikit Besar. 

Pataiif, 2000 ft.) 

(.)ne specimen. Obtained -1)\' Dr, E- Ilanitscli on Kedah Peak, 
2500 ft., in dead wood, 

IJiuIer this name Dr, Dakin places ilie specimen found by 
Afr- A. ’0. Butler at 4-O'OiO ft. on the Larut Hills, Perak, wliich is 
the type ol: E. 'bnileri Evans. As Austin 'Clark omits hulleri ;rro.in 
the list ol; species in his '^H.)istribiition of the Onvcliophora 
(Bmitlisonian Misc. Coll, 6'5, Ko. 1, pp. 22-3) it would 

appear that neither recognises it. 

Tire two specimens in the Baffles Museum, therefore;, represent 
the two species so far known from the Malay Peninsula, of which 
E. liorsti -seems to he of lowland and E. weldoni of montane liahitat. 

Elsewhere in Malaysia E, sumairanus (Sedgwick) occurs in 
Sumatra wfflile examples, at jH'nsent undetermined, have recently 
been obtained in Sarawak, 


Spolia Mentawiensia 

(Records of the Raflies Museum, No. 22.) 

The first of the reports to be published on the Eaffles Museum 
Expedition to the Mentawi Islands is that on the Botany bv Mr. 
H. K. Eidley, CM.G*, M.A., P.E.S: (Bulletin of Miseellarieous 
Information, Eoval Botanic (Jardens, Eew^ Ko. 2, 19:26, pp. 56- 
94.) 

Mr, C, Bodeii Ivloss, Director of the Eaffles Museum, Singa- 
pore, contribiiteis a preface from, which the following is taken: — 
^^The Mentawi Group, to the west of . Sumatra, consists of the 
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.L^Iands of Sibenit, Sipora^ ISTorth and Sioutli Pagi, and a iiiiinber 
tiT fimaller isIaiidvS. ;Sib-erut;, the northernniost, is larger than the 
total area of the other three large islands, which are fairly equal 
in size- 

The islands are covered with heavy forest and their holany 
was imknown before the present exjDedition. A few plants, how- 
ever, had been collected on Sipora by Herr Alfred Maass in the 
nineties ("^Eei liebenswiirdigen wilden/^ Berlin^ 190i2) , and a few 
had been sent home from the Pagi Islands by Dr. W. L. Abbott 
and myself in 1902, 

I visited the islands in September and October, 1924, wdth 
'Mt- X. Smeclley, xVssistant Curator of the Pahles Mirsenm, Singa- 
pore, and a party of native collectors. Dr. H. H. Ixarny, Entomo- 
logical ikssisiant of t])e Biiitenzorg -Miuseum, Java, also accom- 
panied me, until native assistants, one of whom collected plants for 
the Heibarimii at Biiitenzorg. The material here discussed was 
obtained with the assistance of a native collector attached, on my 
invitation, by Mr. I. H. Burkill, then Director, Botanic Gardens, 
Straits Settlements. 

‘■^Tlie Mentawn Islands are not very pleasant collecting grounds : 
they are largely swamp out of wdiich rise hills ■nowhere exceeding 

feet in lieight, and generally difficult to get to, as they are 
surrounded 'hy soft ground. .The Sago palm is common. The 
villages of the interesting Indonesian inhaibitants are all situated 
on river-banks a few miles up-stream, and there are scarcely any 
paths except tliose made at the direction of the Dutch military 
posts for patrol purposes: these are often irntraversable owing to 
floods, for there is much rain throughout the year. 

The collectioii was obtained near the Government stations at 
Siberut in the island of that name and Sioban in Sipora: it came 
from the sea-shore, low ground and sivamps, cultivated areas, and 
fronr such hills up to 500 or 600 feet as "wc were able to attain* 
Owing to 'Wet weather the plants had to be dried over fires. 

The Mientawi Islands lie parallel to, and 60-80 miles distant 
from, the west coast of Sumatra, .Siberut is about 70 miles long 
and about 30 miles broad and its northermno&t extremity is on Lat, 
South. 

The islands are apparently connected ivith each other by sea- 
hottom of less than 100 fathoms in depth, and recent bathygraphieal 
charts show a connection with Sumatra, via the Batu Islands to 
the north, by a narrow ridge of similar soundings, but I am inclined 
to doubt that this ridge is imibroken as indicated: some faunal 
groups exhibit remarkable peculiarities. Otherwise the islands 
are surrounded by depths of‘, 100-500 fathoms of sea: further, 
everywhere directly between the group and Sumatra stretches the 
long Mentawi Sea, or Basip, with depths of 500-1000 fathoms- 
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Si^O'lia Menta.wien.sia 


In \ iew of the fact that nearly all the other land masses of 
Mal:!\sia (the Peninsula, Snmatra, Java, Bali, Borneo, Palawan, 
eie.) stand on a shallow bank of loss than '10 fathoms we should 
e.x])eci to find a greater difference betwon the Meiitawi Islancls and 
t]u‘ rest of the siib-region than between any other two ])arts o.f it; 
blit tins collection indicates that, botanically, such is not the case. 
]\>ssibly this is due to the lowness of the islands and their compara- 
tively small size.” 

0]ie new geinis and liftv-six new species are described ])y 
Mr. Eullev:— ^ 

Genn s : — Po /// cyclislcci. 

Species and varietieis: — Fopouna rnfesaens, Banrauja siurfale^i- 
sis va.T. longifolia, B. siporensis, Taiica lutea, Stemonwrus paiici- 
fiorNS, Telrnsllgma encepludospemia, Gissus flavifJorus, Medwcllci 
reiiusia var. grandijhm, Mgcetia minor, Ilcdgofis rrsnspiuaia, Poly- 
(‘.yvliska cyVnidrica, Zvccariftia cordata, Ixora enspidafa, PsychoiHa 
suiiialreimSy Ardisia latipes, A. omahearpa, Madlvnca lanuginosa, 
2laba car pirn fold a, Ohilocarpus auriantiacus, lloya 'varlifolia, 
Didissavdra minor, Cyrlandra chiritoides, C. imuhrh, Didymo- 
carpus lahiai'us, Btanrogyne cilrina, Premna snmatmna, x\ristolo- 
chia Idossi, Endiandra crassi folia, Litsea temiipes, Trlgonoslenion 
sanguineus, Geloniuni rubnim, Conocephalus ohlanceolakis. Ficus 
chamaecarpa, F. microsyce, Elaiostemma longirostre, Pellonia 
longipeiiolata, P. 1. var. Idria, Microshylis trinervla, Liparis 
kJossi, L. dissUifiora, Bidhophylluni Idossi, Tricholosia calvesceMS, 
DendrocoUa cerina, ,Z?. punctata, V rydcigzynea hractescens, Hedy- 
cliiiim cornufvjii var. minor, Oastrochihis roseopunctatns, Eletta- 
riopsis piiheriila, IIornstedHa parvi^.ora, Fhaeomeria, minor, 
Plagioslacliys sumatrensis, Alpinia qtiaclriloba, Daemonorops dra- 
cunculm, Pandanus spinosissmus, Freyceneiia Idossi, Jlomalome- 
na multinerva, Bdndapsus longipeiiolata, PolHnia simatrensns^ 
Gneiunh oxycarpum- 

In his introdnetory remarks Mr. Eidley notes that of the 
3f>5 species oljtained 119 are known elsewhere only from Sumatra 
and have not yet been discovered in the Malay Peninsula, but 
that the plants fnmi the coasts of the Meiitawi group have a greater 
affiinity with those of the peninsular lowlands owing to the wide 
distribution of many seasliore plants. Clearly sho-wn in this col- 
lection are certain ])eculiar characteristics of the Sumatran flora. 
AkS in Sumatra species of Saurauja and Gyrtandra are comparatively 
abundant: while of Didissandra and Didymocarpus only one species 
was obtained in each. 

‘■^The most important new species in this collection are a 
second sjiecics of the hitherto monotypie genus Zuccarinia, })re- 
viously known only from Java, the yellow-flowered Staurogyne 
cHriria, ail the other species having white or brown flowers, and the 
curious new genus PolycycUslca belonging to the small Malayan 
group of Coptopliyllum and Pomazota, The occurrence of Xantho- 
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plujUrm villani previously kuo-V'D. only from fhe Philippines is 
a remarkable extension of distribution/^ 

'Mt. Pidley digresses to note that Palaearetie species are com- 
paratively rare in the Malay Peninsula compared vdth those of 
Sumatra' and Java. One may point out that this is probably clue 
to the fact that the highest Malayan peak (7186 ft.) is less than 
t^rotlurds the altitude of the island mountains. The ]\Ientawi 
group, witli hills of not more than loOO ft. cannot attain even 
to a saibniontaiie flora. Perhaps because of this the only deep-water 
province of the Mialaysiaii subregioip, certain of the west 

Sumatran chain of islands^ even when thoroughly explored will 
exhibit few marked peculiarities to distinguish it hotanically. 

It is unfortunate that new species from the Mentawi Islands, 
which, are not known from Sumatra and which possibly will never 
he found there, should be named sumatrensis or snmaimna: au 
entirely inaccurate idea of the type localities and distribution is 
conveyed. 

Spoliia Menta.’wiensia is the general title under wliieli in 
various journals all the reports, in the main zoological, on the 192'4 
visit to the islaiuls -will be isvsned. C. B. K. 


Miscellaneous 

Adatrechtbundels. 

We have recently received a copy of the twenty-fourth issue 
of the Adat law bundles. The volume treats of village organisa- 
tion in the Molneeas, the native landsystem, native marriage and 
succession huv, the administration of native justice in the Moluc- 
cas, awards in cases relating to native la^v and many other data 
on M'olueeas law; all of them taken froni civil service ofBcers^ 
reports, from judicial awards, from scattered publications, from 
reports by educated natives, etc., nearly all of them in Dutch; 
a few in Malay. 

The series of monographs, of wMch this is one, is produced 
by the Adat Law Foundation, a Board established in 1909 by the 
Eoyal Institute for Language, Agriculture and Ethnology of the 
Dutch East Indies (Koninklyk Instituut voor de Taal-, Laiid-en 
Yolken Kunde van ISTetherlandscli-Indie) Dr. Ck Snouck Hurg- 
ronje is the President and Mr. C. van Yolleiiliofen the Secretary. 

Of the bundles ;of laws and dustojnis already published 
(Martiiius Kijhotf, s^Gravenliage, is the printer) three deal with 
Sumatra, one with Borneo, five with Java, two with Bali and 
Lo'Omboik, three w’itii C'elebes ;aiid three with the Moluccas and 
Philippines. There are seven miscellaneous bundles. The prices 
of the volumes range from twio to six guilders. 

This series may not appeal to the ordinary British reader 
on account of the language in wlmcli it is published : but to the 
serious student of the native laws and customs of the Malay 
Archipelago^^ and Peninsula, it is indispensable. Gu B. Iv. 
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Carboniferous Plants from the Malay States 

By W. N. Edwards. 

(Plate I.) 

(Published by permission of ihe Trustees of the British Aliiseum.) 

In 1924 Mr. J. B. Scrivenor discoN'ered a few plant remains,,, 
in an exposure of shale with thin ash beds, at a locality about 
one third of a mile upstream from the mouth of the Sungei 
Chikii., a tributary of the Galas, in Kelantan. The rocks belong, 
to the Raub Series of the Malay States, whose age is from 
Carboniferous to Permian. 

The hard bluish shales contain a quantity of quite unrecog- 
nizable plant debris, and a few fern-like frond impressions (pro- 
bably Pteridesperms) which are not very well preserved. Mr. 
Scrivenor kind!}' presented these specimens to the British Museum 
(Natural History)., and they are briefly described here, lliey 
are the only fossils so far found in the Raub Series of Kelantan 
(See Savage, lourn. Malayan Branch Roy. .As. Soc., VoL HI, pt. 
1, 1923, p. 66.) 

Pecopteris cf. cyathea (Schl.) 

The finest specimen is shown at Plate I, fig. 1. It is a portion 
of a broad rachis of a Pecopterid frond, bearing pinnae with 
closely set pinnules. In habit it resembles species of the 
P. arborescens group, but the pinnules are larger than in P. arbore- 
scens itself. The venation can scarce!}^ be seen in this specimen, 
but another fragment shows distinct traces of once-forked lateral 
veins. This character, as well as the size of the pinnules, suggests 
that the species might be referred to P. cyathea (Schl.), but the 
material is not sufficiently well preserved for accurate determi- 
nation, and the genus Pecopteris is notoriously difficult. It may 
be noted that some authors have united P. cyathea with P, 
arborescens. Comparison is also possible, as regards habit and 
venation, with the recently described P. verbeeki, Gothan and 
Jongmans, from Sumatra (see below), which however has fructifi- 
cations of the Scolecopteris-type; in the present material there 
is no trace of a fructification. 

Some impressions of a smooth rachis may belong to the same 
species. 

Plate 1, fig. 2 shows two small fragments of what appear to 
be Cordaites leaves, or possibly a single leaf split as in some 
specimens of Cordaites hislopi. Another indistinct fragment 
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Cordaites sp. 

resembles the base of a small leaf of Conlaites.^ It is impossible, 
however, to draw any definite .conclusions from such scanty 
material. 

Discussion. 

The interest of these rather obscure and fragmentary speci- 
mens lias been considerably enhanced by the discovery of Upper 
Carboniferous plants in Sumatra, recently described b\^ Drs. 
\V. J. Jongnians and W. Gothan Beitrage zur Kenntnis der 
Flora des Oberkarbons von Sumatra,'' Med. No. 2, Geol. Bureau 
voor het Nederlandsche Mijngebied, 1925). 

The authors describe about a dozen species of plants, all of 
the arcto-carboniferous type, indistinguishable from an Upper 
Cord Measure llora of Europe, and containing no elements of the 
Cilossopieris flora. The majority of the plants are referred to 
well-known European species, and the flora is particularly rich 
in members of the genus Pecopferis (including, be it noted, three 
species of the P. arborescens group.) The age is regarded as 
Stephanian. 

I'he authors discuss full}" the significance of this unexpected 
occurrence, and its bearing on such questions as the relationships 
in time and space of the Gondwana flora with the European, and 
with the Chinese Gigantopteris-fioxd,. They suggest that the 
Sumatra flora may be a southerly extension of a south-Asiatic 
Stephanian flora not yet discovered elsewhere, or an indication 
of the European " character of the pre-Gondwana flora of this 
region, and they emphasize the importance of searching for further 
plant-bearing localities of late Palaeozoic age in neighbouring 
regions. Mr. J. B. Scrivenor’s discoveiy of Pecopteris in Kelantan 
suggests the presence of a similar Stephanian flora in the Malay 
Peninsula, and it is very much to be hoped that a further investi- 
gation of these rocks may be made, in order to indicate more 
definitely the relationships of the contained flora. 

Explanation of Pl.ath. 

Fig. 1. Pecopteris d. cyathea (Schl). Natural size. Stephanian, 
Sungei Chiku, Kelantan. Brit. Miis. Nat. Hist., Geol. 
Dept., No, V. 1 7100. 

Fig. 2. Cordaites sp. Natural size. Same locality, B. M.N. H., 
Geol. Dept, No. V. 17101. 
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, ■ The Palaeontology of British Malaya ' ^ 

By J. B. Sgrivenor. 

Palaeontology, the study of the fossil remains of organisms 
'in rocks, is not a subject that appeals to many people, and in a 
country where mining is the chief concern of geologists, no doubt 
appears to be of little or no importance. It is mainly, however, 
by means of fossils that the age of rocks is determined, which 
ailows that the succession of rock formations in an area under 
examination may be shewn by them, though one formation may 
not be seen directly above or below another; therefore, when 
attempting to unravel geological structure, fossils may be very 
useful, and they are also of general interest to zoologists. 

The amount of information about paiaeontolog}’ in British 
Malaya is now considerable, but the publications dealing with 
the collections of fossils are scattered and difficult of access. 1 
propose therefore in this paper to summarize these papers and 
some unpublished matter, and to add a few notes of my own. 

The first collection of fossils in British Malaya was made by 
Mr, H. F. Bellani}' from, sandstone near Kuala Lipis, Pahang. 
They were described in IPOO lyv Mr. R, B. Newton, I. S. 0. C‘ On 
Marine Triassic Lamellibranchs discovered in the Malay Penin- 
sula. Proc. Malacological Society, Vol. IV, Part 3, October 1900,. 
pp. 130 — 135.) The specimens were as follows: — 

Chlamys valoniensh, 

Pleurophoms eJongatus? 

Pteria pabrntgevsis (new species.) 

Mytihis cf. vihnitus, 

Gervillia infiata. 

Pteroperna malayensis (n. sp.) 

Myophoria malayensis (n. sp.) 

Myophoria ornata. 

Myophoria ino-equicostata. 

Myophoria (sp. ?) 

Actinodesma bellamyi (n. sp.) 

Mr. Newton named this rock the '' Myophorian Sandstone'" 
and pointed out that Chlamys valoniensh is characteristic of the 
Rhaetic, or uppermost division of the Trias, while Myophoria 
belongs exclusively to the Trias, In 1904 0 collected more 
specimens from this locality, but nothing new excepting fish 
remains, which Sir Arthur Smith Woodward, F. R. S., recognized 
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as belonging to Semionohis, a genus characteristic of the Trias. 
This coliection then established the presence of a Rhaetic fauna 
in the Malay Peninsula. Later I found similar fossils in sand- 
stone between the 16th and 17th miles on the Benta-Kuantan 
Road, and in 1915 Mr. E. S. Willbourn found similar fossils 
again in the same sandstone at the 7034 mile on the Pahang 
Raihva\' (i.e. 7034 niile north of Gemas station.) 

These three localities are all about on the same line of strike 
and if this line is continued through Johore, it passes close to the 
west of Singapore Island, where two collections of fossils have 
been made. 

T'he first of these collections was made by Dr. R. Hanitsch 
and myself at Mount Guthrie, a hill near Mount Wallieh which 
has now been entirely cut away and was then in process of demoli- 
tion. The fossils were described by Mr. R. B. Newton in 1906 
(Fossils from Singapore. Geological Magazine, November 1906, 
pp. 487 — 496.) They comprised marine mollusca and plant- 
remains; the rock was described as a light drab-coloured compact 
■day.” T'he following is a list of the specimens:-— 

Mollusca. 

Cucullaea scrivenori (n. sp.) 

Area 

Gervillia .hanitschi (n. sp.) 

Volsella cf. compressa. 

? Nticulana sp. 

F Nuctiloid shell 

F Lucina sp. 

A start e scrivenori (n. sp.) 

Astarte guthriensis (n. sp.) 

Astarte guthriensis (new variety.) 

Goniomya scrivenori (n. sp.) 

Goniomya singaporensis (n. sp.) 

F Thracia sp. 

Plant-remains, 

Podoiaviites lance olatus. 

Carpolithes sp., an isolated seed. 

Considerable importance was placed on the occurence of 
Podo:;^am.ites, which occurs in the Upper Gondwana deposits of 
India. Mr. Newton said (op. cit. p. 488): — 

'The Singapore Clays, therefore, with their estuarine contents, 
may be of Middle Jurassic age and about the horizon of the 
Inferior Oolite of England or the so-called Bajocian of Continental 
geologists. I'hey possibly represent an extension or outlier of the 
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I jiper Gondwana rocks of India, as well as forming part of tlie 
otiier fossiliferoiis areas of Eastern Asia, including Korea, Japan, 
and Siberia, which have X'ielded a similar vegetation.” 

In additicn to the plant-remains at Mount Guthrie, where 
also I found a six-inch seam of brown coal, I found obscure 
x'egetable remains in shale close by at Tanjong Malang, and a 
piece of fossil wood at Mount Wallich. In this connection I may 
also mention here that in a railway cutting near F^adang Tungki^. 
north of Kuala Lipis, Pahang, I found obscure vegetable remains, 
probablvM'rom the same horizon. 

Mr, Newton wrote doubtfully about the age of this collection 
from Mount Guthrie and a later coilection found in sandstone 
in Morse Road, v/hich judging from the dips of the rocks in this 
part of Singapore Island, must be above the Mount Guthrie 
deposit, shows that the age ascribed was too young. 

'Phis later collection was from '' soft, pinkish, fine-grained, 
argillaceous sandstone.” forming a cutting on Morse Road, Mount 
Faber, at about 100 yards from the highest point of the road. The 
collection was described by Mr. R. B. Newton (On .Marine IViassic 
shells from Singapore, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. Vol. XII, 1923, pp. 
300 — 321.) The following is a list of specimens: — 

Cephalopoda. 

A fragment of an ammonite. 

Gasteropoda, 

Promathild ia colon. 

Pelecypoda. 

Lop ha cf. mantis caprilis (an oyster.) 

Chlamys valoniensis ? 

Syncyclonema sp. , 

Spondyliis ditbiosus. 

Prospondyhis comtus. 

G erv il I i a s c r i ven or i. 

Palaeocardita cf. crenata. 

Cuctillaea (?) 

Palaeocardita cf. crenata. 

Myophoria ornata. 

Myophoria cf. goldfnssi. 

Myophoria hittneri. 

Myophoria. sp. indeterminable A. 

Myophoria „ B. 

Schajhautlia astartiformis. 
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Opis cf. IjoeninghausL 
Modiolopsis gonoides. 

Braghiopoda. , 

A Terebratuloid Shell, 

Spiriferina cf. fragilis. 

Mr. Newton writes in this connection: — Lithologicall}' the 
same throughout, it is certain that the Singapore deposits must 
he of one geological horizon, and forming, as it seems possible, 
a continuation of the Myophorian Sandstone of Pahang developed 
some 200 miles north of Singapore, which has been regarded as 
of Rhaetic age, although, like the Singapore material containing 

both St. Cassian and Muschelkalk species. 

For the present then, we may consider the Singapore beds 
as of Upper Trias or Rhaetic age until better-preserved and more 
varied material is available to facilitate a greater accuracy of 
statement as to their true position in the Triassic Series.'' 

To revert to the Kuala Lipis fossils, another collection made 
in 1902—1903 by Mr. Cecil Wray from the same locality has 
been described by Dr. J. Weir of Glasgow University (Geol. Mag. 
1925, pp. 347 — 350), who, in the same paper, also discusses the 
fossils found in Morse Road, and Mount Guthrie, Singapore. 
In his analysis of the significance of the specimens Dr. Weir 
expresses the opinion that in view of the predominance of infra- 
Rhaetic species, and the richness of the genus Myophoria in species 
and individuals, these rocks are older than Rhaetic, though 
Triassic. He comments particularly on the absence of the Rhaetic 
zone fossil Pteria emrtorta. This fossil, he points out, does 
occur in the Napeng Beds cf Burma, where a fauna was described 
as Rhaetic by Miss Healey (Pal. Indica. New Series, Vol. II, 4. 
1908.) On the other hand, in his paper on the Morse Road 
fossils, Mr. Newton quotes Miss Healey as recognizing his 
PletiTOp horns elongaUis to be her Modiolopsis gonoides and 
saying: — “this confirms Mr. R. B. Newton's opinion that the 
Myophorian Sandstone in which these casts occur is Rhaetic or 
Upper Triassic." Dr. WTir, however, says of this fossil, Modio- 
lopsis gonoides, that it is “ the only species common to the 
M.Vophorian and Napeng Faunas." 

This difference of opinion is, we may assume not very im- 
portant, and there is also an ambiguity in the terminology which 
I should endeavour to explain. The Trias in England has three 
divisions, the Rhaetic, the Keuper, and the Bunter, the last being 
the lowest. The Rhaetic, however, was originally considered to 
be the base the younger Lias, not Triassic, and is still, I believe, 
so considered by^ some continental geologists. Therefore the 
term "'Upper Trias" may be doubtful: it may refer to the 
Rhaetic or the Keuper. In his ""Text Book of Geology" Sir 
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:\rch!bakl Geikie gives the following divisions of the Ih'itish 
'frias; — Rhaetic, l;pper Trias or Keuper, and Lower Trias or 
Banter: anil the ‘Tapper Trias” of the author’s quoted above 
refers, it apr^ears, to tlie Keuper. Tdie horizon of the rocks con- 
cerned may be Rhaetic or Keuper. In determining the age of any 
fos si life rolls rock far removed from the- typical deposits: there, rare- 
tu'o dilTiculties: hrst, one must have a large number of species to 
form a sound conclusion, and these Matlayan coHections are 
decided!}' small: second, the doubtful logic of correlating as on 
the same hori:con such distant!}' separated faunas at all. In this 
case the ex’irlence certain!}' points to the rocks being Triassic: it 
is a moot point if they' are Rhaetic or Keuper. I think we ma}' 
continue to refer to them as Rhaetic, bearing in mind that they 
may ultimate!}' be p/roved to be a little older. 

I'here is further evidence of Triassic rocks in the Peninsula. 
In 1903, vchen examining a deep road-cutting at Piitus Semanggol, 
in Larut, 1 found fossils in shale. These were described by 
Professor T. Rupert Jones as a Crustacean Estherielhi radiata 
var. miiltilineafa, but on the strength of new material frcnn 
Kedah, Mr. Newton concluded in 1923 that they are really 
molluscan remains comparable to Halohia vionssomi, and probably 
of Middle Triassic age, older than the Myophorian Sandstone, 
By “ .Middle Triassic ” here, the Muschelkalk of Europe is meant,, 
which is between the Keuper and the Bunter. 

The Kedah material was collected by Mr. E. S. Wiilbcurii 
at Kuala Nerang and Kampong Kuala, and comprised two frag- 
ments of ammonites, crinoid stems, Halohia cf. viotissoni, a form 
closely related to the foregoing, and Halohia malayensis. These 
were found in dark sliaies, which, on the strength of the palaeon- 
tological evidence, Mr. R. B. Newion says may be of Muschelkalk 
or Middle Trias age (On Marine Triassic Fossils from the Malay- 
an Prcnunces of Kedah and Perak. Geol. Mag. 1925, pp, 76 — 85.) 

In British Malaya there are four fossiliferous formations 
older than recent deposits. The collections described above come 
from a widespread series of quartzites and shales often altered 
to schists, which has been called the Tembeling Series, and the 
Malayan Gondwana Rocks. Younger than this series are three 
patches of Tertiar}' beds with coal, of which the largest is in 
Selangor (Malayan Collieries Ltd.) In these Selangor Coal 
Measures fossil plants and a few crushed Helix have been found. 
Hie plants were described by Mr. M. N. Ridley, F. R. S., as on 
the w'hole of a modern type. Among them he recognized: — 

A7tgiopteris erecta. 

Vaccimnn scortechhiii? 

Lit sea, 

Eugenia, 
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Tetradinea or Lindera. 

Polyalihia. 

Laurmea. 

Maxaranga. 

Paiaeontologicolly these Tertiary beds are of little interest. 

Older than the Quartzite and Shale Series are two other fossili- 
ferous fcrmations, the Chert Series, and the calcareous Raub 
Series. : 

The Chert Scries does not afford satisfactory palaeontological 
evidence of age, but contains fossils that are interesting from 
another point of view. 

Tiie Chert Series is known from extensive beds of shale and 
chert in situ and also from numerous pebbles of chert in the 
younger Triassic quartzite. At the base of the Quartzite and 
Shale Series, chert is interbedded with quartzite in Negri Sembilan. 
At many localities Radiolaria are numerous in the chert, but only 
in one case ha\'e the\' been found to be recognizable genericaily. 
In 1904 1 found a pile of road metal by the Thomson Road 
Reservoir, Singapore, consisting of indurated shale or chert and 
a rock that is probably a very fine-grained acid volcanic tuff. 
From later knowledge of the country I expect this metal came 
from one of the small neighbouring islands. At the time no one 
could remember where it came from. Sections under the micros- 
cope revealed Radiolaria and the late Dr. G. J. Hinde, F. R. S., 
wrote the following description: — 

“ Six microscopic sections of a rock from Singapore containing 
Radiolaria have been submitted to me b}-^ Mr. R. B. Newton, 
F. G. S., who received them' from Mr. Scrivenor of the Geological 
Department of the Federated Malay States. The rock from which 
the sections were taken is labelled as ' Indurated Shale'; it was 
met with as loose blocks in the vicinity of the Reservoir at Singa- 
pore: at the time of writing Mr. Scrivenor had not found the 
rock in situ, but hoped to do so at an early opportunity. The 
microscopic sections were very skilfully prepared by a native 
(Mohamed Mansur), they have been sent to this country by 
Mr. Scrivenor in order to ascertain if the Radiolaria would throw 
any light upon the geological age and relation of the rock," 

“The Radiolaria are fairly piimerous in the rock; in some 
narrow bands they are closely aggregated together. Some occur 
only as mere casts which are not infrequently filled with a 
greenish mineral, whilst in others the minute structure of the 
skeleton is preserved. It would require a larger number of thin 
sections to obtain anything like a complete knowledge of the 
various forms of Radiolaria present in the rock, but .specimens 
of the following genera have, been recognised; — Spheerozoum, 
Cenosplmra, Xiphosphaera, Garpasphaera. Dorydictyum, Cenellip- 
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Sc:difVodiclya, Sfaurodrappa, Spongodiscus, Porodisciis, and 
IJibostrobas. Tliough the series of forms is varied, I ha\'e not 
been able to discover any forms sufficiently distinctive to furnish 
a dee to the age of the rock, nor does there appear to be any 
close relationship to the Rcidiolaria discovered in the rocks of 
Borneo. . . 

Ebe\'ond Radiolaria no other fossils are preserved in these 

sections.” c 

!n Singapore again pebbles of chert have been collected 
fnern coarse quartzite on Blakang Mati and found to contain 

orga :i isms resembling 

In the Tekai River, a tributary' of the Tembeling, Pahang, 
two pebbles of chert were found in coarse quartzite that f>roved 
to be of exceptional interest, in that they contain well preserved 
plant remains. These were submitted to Professor A. C. Seward, 
F. R. S., of Cambridge University, who sent me the followmig note 
on them (this note was publislied in mv Annual Report for 

“ The specimens numbered 1446 FA. to FD. are iinqiiestion” 
ably of a stem of a conifer and in all probability the conifer was 

araucarian .There is, however, no possible doubt that 

the specimen is a conifer; it is certainly not a pine 

The two sections 1454 CA, CB, are extremely interesting. The 
small organs which are preserved and some of which are shown 
in 3 -our photographs are, f have little doubt, slender roots of 
some vascular plant. In the centre of some of them is a small 
strand of vascular tissue (xylem), and from the superficial cells 
root-hairs are occasionally given off. The structure of some of 
these roots clearly suggested swamp}'^ ground or even water, and 
the whole appearance of the matrix in which they occur reminds 
me of a mass of silicified peat. There is no doubt at all that 
the chert cannot be a deep-water deposit, and my own opinion 
is, so far I can judge from wdiat I have seen, that it was formed 
in slwillow w'ater or o\'er submerged peat.” 

In 1902 Mr. A. K. Coomaraswamy described Radiolaria 
and plant-remains associated together in porcellaneous shales of 
Upper Gondwana age near Madras (Geol. Mag. 1902, pp. 305, 
306.) In British Malaya, however, Radiolaria and plant- remains 
have not been found together in chert. Mr. Coomaraswamy 
believed that the plant-remains he found had drifted out to 
sea. V '' ' 

Formiiinifera and sponge-spicules also have been found in 
MalaN^an chert. 

An exceptional occurrance of chert was found in 1913 in 
Pedis, near Bukit Chuping, on the site of a planter's bungalow 
now demolished. It contains large, but poorly preserved Foramini- 
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fera which I have little doubt are Fusulhiidae. A species closely 
resembling them is Fusulinella konnoi, Ozawa, figured in A brief 
critical revision of the Fiisiilina species recently described, with 
additional studies on Japanese Fiisulinaj’' by Mr. -Yoshiaki 
Ozawa' (Jotn'n. GeoL Soc. Tokyo, Vo!. XX-XIf, 1925, plate X,,, 
ligs. 1, 2, 3.) This species is referred to the Upper Carboniferous 
(op. cit. p. 24.) It is not certain, however, that this chert belongs, 
to. the Gliert Series. The exposure was poor and I failed to find 
it again some 3'’ears later. It may be silicified limestone: it will 
be referred to again later. 

The Chert Series contains no satisfactoiy palaeonlclogical 
evidence of its age, but as we shall see later, its position in the 
field restricts the possibilities to small limits. Below the Chert 
Series is the Raub Series, consisting of limestone, generally crys- 
talline (marble), and calcareous shales. In the Langkawi Islands 
and Perils, ciuartzite and shale, with subordinate bands of lime- 
stone, occur conformably below the limestone. In Perlis these 
have yielded fossils v’hich will be mentioned later. 

Prior to 1903 a few crinoid stems only had been found in 
the limestone. During my work in Pahang, hov'ever, I found 
fossils that were of value in determining the age of the rock. 

I will mention first fossils found at Lubok Sukum, on the 
Pahang River. These were found in de-calcified Raub shales. 
Mr. Newton wrote the following description: — 

''The matrix containing the fossils is a soft, argillaceous 
shale exhibiting regular lines of stratification with occasional 
bands of a harder rock, similar to a sandstone. According to 
the acid test it exhibits no evidence of calcareous matter, and this 
opinion has been kindly confirmed by Dr. Prior of the Mineral 
Department, British Museum. The fossils themselves are badly 
preserved, being little more than impressions, and therefore are 
not sufTiciently defined for illustration and detailed description. 
The most prominent are those having a circular or eilipticai out- 
line which Mr. G. C. Crick determines as an Ammonoid resemb- 
ling Waagen’s Xenodiscus. 

“There are also some straight tube-like organisms which 
appear to be closely allied to Dentalium herenlea of De Koninck. 
The association of these two fossils is interesting since similar 
forms are found together in the Upper Productus Limestone of 
the Salt Range, India, a fact wdiich would favour the Malay 
specimens being of Permian age. 

“ The Salt-Range fossils of this horizon have been figured and 
described by Waagen in the Palaeontologia Indica, 1879 and 1880, 
Ser. xiii. VoL !. plates 2 and !6, and it is to this work that 
reference should be made for figures oi Xenodiscus and Dentalium 
for comparison with the Malay specimens. 
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Tiiere are a number of other organ isnis but \'ery much loo 
ob:;cure for determination, among them being an Aviculopecti- 
iioid iiupre.ssion and some possible Brachiopod remains. 

Ihjfh Mr. Cnck and I think these fossils _younger than those 
referred to b}' ProL Hughes as Permo-Carbon iferoiis in his 
notice of specimens from Malaya collected by the Skeat Ex- 
pedi'ion (British Association Report, IQOI, p. 414) on account 
nT the presence of a Trilobite determined as Produs.'' Ilie 
fossils collecled by the Skeat Expedition came from Lower Siam. 
I shall ha\'e occasion to refer to them later.'' 

f foiiiid other fossils in limestone at Mill Gully and Goa on 
the o!:! Punjem Concession, near Lipis. Mr. Newton wrote of 
these:— 

“ The Mill Giil^y and Goa limestones contain obscure corah 
crinoidab and other structures as well as some fairly good remains 
of Cephalopoda, which my colleague Mr. G. C. Crick, F. G. S., 
refers to Orthoceras, Cyrtoceras, Gyroceras and Solenocheilus; 
hence these rocks may be recognized as of Carboniferous age." 

Later, a collection of fossils was made by me with the assist- 
ance of Mr. j, T. Marriner and Mr. P. Satow from the lime- 
stone of Bukit Charas, Kuantan. These were described as follows 
by Dr. Stanley Smith, F. G. S: — 

1. Carhiia sp. alT. C. gigantea Michelin. — The form is 
rather smaller than is typical for C. gigavtea, and’ resembles some 
specimens from the Avon Gorge. Bristol. The dissepimental 
region is wide and is entirely free from septa, except for 
a narrow fringe; the dissepiments are, consequently, coarse. The 
septa are short and leave a wide central region solely occupied 
by tabulae. Major septa alone are developed. There are curious 
bands in the matrix which suggest algal growth. The specimens 
in tb.e British Museum, which most resemble this, occur in the 
Dibunophyllufii zone of the Visean. 

'‘2. Cyatha.xoam sp. — The septa are long, and both series well 
developed. The central column is small; and the dissepimental 
tissue occupies a large portion of the corillum. Cyathaxonia 
occurs in D (Dibunophyllum zone of the ViscLan, Carboniferous 
Limestone.) 

3. A CVisiophyllid. — The specimen is too imperfect to justify 
any comment; probably an immature form. The Clisiophyllids 
are characteristic Visean Corals. 

" 4. Diphyphyllnm sp. — ^The corallite shows those characters 
which are associated with ' Diphypbylhim/ viz., two, well deve- 
loped C 3 /cles of septa; fine dissepiments; and broad, concave, 
closely-set tabulae occupying the middle portion of the coral 
The specimen may be a simple form or a , single corallite of a 
colony. ' Diphyphylhm' is the name given to those forms of 
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IJthostrotion in which the columella is absent or is imperfectly 
developed, and, as at present used, does not constitute a natural 
genus/ It is possible that this specimen may have no affinity 
with Lithostrotion. ' Dip by phyJhim' is characteristic of rocks of 
Visoan age, 

T’he above determinations leave no doubt that the limestone- 
belongs to the Visean stage of the Carboniferous, and probably 
to the Dibiinopbylhim-zone of the Visean/' 

;\fter this collection has been made,. Mr. E. S. Wiilboiirn 
collected specimens from the same hill w^hich we determined as the 
Brachiopr)d Sfrophomena, a genus ranging from the Ordovician 
to the Carboniferous. 

In 1924 while travelling with Mr. H. E. Savage in Kelantan, 
we found an outcrop of Raub shales with thin bands of volcanic 
ash on the River Chikii. In the shale were fossil ferns, which 
are the subject of a separate paper in this Journal (Malayan 
Branch, Royal Asiatic Society) by Mr. W. N. Edwards of the 
British Museum of Natural blistory. Mr. Edwards thinks that 
these plants, Pecopteris cf. cyathea and Cordaites sp., indicate 
the presence in Malaya of a Stephanian flora of European type, 
and comments on the discovery of a similar flora in Sumatra. 
He says it is suggested that: — ‘'the Sumatra flora ma}/ be a 
southerly extension of a South-Asiatic Stephanian flora not yet 
discovered elsewhere, or an indication of the ‘ European ' pre- 
Gondwana flora of this region/' 

The “ Stephanian " is the highest division of the Carbonifer- 
ous System in France and Belgium. 

In the Langkawi Islands I have found in limestone a few 
fossils, Polyioa, Crinoid stems and a Gasteropod, which I believe 
to be carboniferous, but in Perlis Mr. Wilboiirn has collected 
fossils from quartzite, believed by us both to be below the lime- 
stone, which are the subject of a paper by Mr. Newton (on 
Fiisulina and other organisms in a partially calcareous quartzite 
from near the Malayan-Siamese Frontier. Ann. and xMag. of 
Nat. Hist. Vol. XVH. p. 49 — 64 ! 926.) The fossils found, are: — 
Foraminifera. 

Fiisulina cf. granmn-avenae. 

Doliolina cf. lepida. 

Stromatoporoidea. 

Myriopora? 

Anthozoa (Corals) 

Chaetetes sp. 

Sienopora Sp. 

A Cyathophylloid coral. 
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Crinoidea. 

Cyathocmmst 
. PgLY/'OA. 

Fevestella cf . retiformis, . ' 

Mollusca. " . . a 

Scbi;ochis, sp. 

Plj'iiTObhorus sp. 

Tlie most abundant organism, is the Fusiilina, on the strength of 
Y’liich Mr. Newton considers the rock to be late Carboniferous 
or Periniaii. 

I referred above to a collection made by the Skeat Expedi- 
tion rnan\’ v'ears ago, determined as Permo-Carbeniferous by 
Prof. McKenny Hughes of Cambridge University. This collection 
came from a siliceous rock in Pataliing. Lower Siam, and was 
described in the Report of the British Association, Glasgow, 
1901, p. 414. In 1920, however, Dr. F. R. Cowper Read published 
his results of a re-examination of these fossils, and gave his 
opinion tliat the}^ are probably Lower Carboniferous, i.e., of 
European Carboniferous limestone age. I have not seen the 
locality where these fossils came from, but it is not far from the 
Perils locality, and I cannot help suspecting that it is part of the 
thick series of sedimentary rocks with subordinate limestone-bands 
that we know in the Langkawi Islands and Perils. 

Summarizdng these results we have: — 

1. The Myophoria Sandstone in Pahang and Singapore, 
which is certainly Triassic, the Putus Semanggol shale with 
Halohia nioiissoni, and the Kedah rocks with Halobia also, which 
may be of Middle Triassic or Muschelkalk age. 

2. A Chert Series with no definite palaeontological evidence 
of age, below the Myophoria Sandstone and other 'friassic rocks. 

3. A calcareous series below the Chert Series ranging, ac- 
cording to the palaeontological evidence, from Permian to Visean, 
and a lower conformable sedimentary series that has yielded 
fossils belie\'ed by Mr. Newton to be late Carboniferous or 
Permian. 

With regard to the third group, at present the field-evidence 
appears to conflict with the palaeontological-evidence, but I 
am. sure that as work progresses, and larger collections are made, 
the difficulties will disappear. The fossil ferns from Kelantan 
are particularly interesting, as they indicate the existence of a 
Eiuropean, late Carboniferous flora close to the typical Glossopteris 
flora of the Gondwana system, which at . the base is late Carboni- 
ferous or Permo-Carboniferous, containing plant-remains distinct 
from the European Carboniferous, type, 
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In condiision, I wish, to record my appreciation of the 
\'aluab[c assistance given to the GeolGgical Depaitmeii^^ the 
eminent palaeontologists who have described the collections made 
in British Malaya. Palaeontology is a specialist study that 
demands one’s \vho!e attention and reqiiiiX'S access to a well- 
equipped library. Such work cannot be done here, effidentlyv and 
we are fortunate to have obtained the best possible opinions on 
the material collected, much of which is so poorly preserved that 
only the most expert would venture to describe it. 

Since writing the above, I regret to record that news has 
reached me of the death of Mr. R. B. Newton. The loss of his 
assistance, based on a very wide expaerience, will be keenly felt. 


Reinstatemeiit of an Orang Hulnr 

By W. Lineman. 

(Plate II.) 

The photograph reproduced is of a document issued in 
1878 A. D. by the late Bendahara Ahmad (afterwards Sultan.) 
It is a certificate that one Plassan of Kuala Pahang, an orang 
bnhir, has regained caste. 

The document, romanized, reads: — 

(Seal.):— 

Ini Tanda 
Date' Bendahara 
Sewa Raja Pahang 
Sanat 1275 

Bahwa dewasa ini-lah Kaiis Yang Maha Mulia Engkii 
Besar telah mengurniakan tanda katerangan ini kapada 
Hassan orang Kuala serta beta menyatakan dari fasal 
Hassan ini ia sa-orang itu siidah menebus hulur-nya 
kapada beta, maka janganMah isiapa-siapa daripacia 
anak buah beta atau saiidara beta mendawa lagi di- 
bclakang ini karna beta sudah melepaskan dia demikian- 
lah ada-nya, serta sah dengan nyata termetral chap beta 
di-atas shatar ini. 

Di-perbuat surat ini kapada dua-lapan belas hari- 
bulan Muharram hari Thalatha sanat 1295.'' 

Translation. 

(Seal.):— 

This is the seal 

of the Dato Bendahara 
Sewa Raja of Pahang. 

Date 1275. 
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On this date His Highness the Engkii Besar has granted 
this sealed ccrlilicate to Hassan, a man of the Kuala. 

Now wc hereby proclaim that the aforesaid Hassan has ran- 
somed himself at oiir hands. 

And let none of oiir people or an}^ of our brothers question 
this in the future, for we have released him. 

This document is truly sealed with our seal, and executed 
upon the eigliteenth da^’ of Miiharram, on a Tuesday', in the 
\29nr 

I am indebted to l-faji Abu Dakar, Malay Secretary to His 
Highness ilie Si! It an of Pahang, for the following explanation of 
the term bitlnr in the sense in which it appears in the elocunient. 
The meaning can best be brought out by a comparison of tlie 
condition of orang Jmlnr with that of ahdi and hamha berhiitang 
under the Bendaharas. 

Ahdi were non- Muhammadan slaves acquired by purchase or 
captured in war (or the descendants of such persons.) The\' were 
often Ethiopians imported from Mecca, or captives from the 
island cf Bali bought in the local sla\'e markets.^ The\^ had no 
rights and were treated as mere chattels. Hamha herlmfang (or 
anak mas) were Malays who had lost their freedom owing to debt. 
They became serfs to their creditors (tuan mas). Theoretically 
they could neither be bought nor sold, but this rule was not 
always observed. Hamha berhutang occasionally managed to 
evade the rigours of their condition by putting themselves under 
the protection of a person of royal rank. They then became 
hamha raja, and very often acquired great power under their 
ro3xil patrons, which, if Abdullah Miinshi is to be believed^ was 
not always exercised for the best.^ Orang hulur were Malays who, 
having been adjudged insolvent, were declared by the Bendahara 
to have sutTered loss of caste. They did not become slaves like the 
hamha herhiiiavg; they' were simply degraded to an inferior status. 
It vais only the raja who had the power to degrade (Imiurkan), 
whereas any creditor on affording sufficient proof of non-satisfac- 
tion of his debt, could have a debtor declared a hamha herhutang. 

Both orang hulur and hamha herhutang involved their fami- 
lies in their fall. Again both classes, unlike the ahdi could regain 
status by liquidation of their debt, but in the case of orang hulur 
reinstatement was incomplete without the formal sanction of the 
Bendahara. 'fehtis hulur was the term used of an orang hulur 
who regained caste. 


1. ef. Hilaiyat AbduUah for a deseriptioii of a slave market, 

2. Pelayaran Abdullah. 

3. The. eonrlition of al)di and hamha herhutang is described in para- 
graph 10 of ^^The Annual Keport for the State of Pahang for the 3 ear 
1889. 
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A few points of interest in connection with , the sea! of the 
clocLinieiit are not out of place here. The seal bears the date 1275 
A.H. (1858 A. D.) and giv.es Ahmad the.style of Bendahara, but it 
■was not until 1863 or 1864 xA.D...;Avhen Ahmad gained a decisive 
\4ctory over his nephew Ko'ris (the Bendahara Mtida), ihdX he 
became undisputed ruler of Pahangd The wording of the seal 
shows that AJimad does not, like his predecessors, purport to 
derive his authority from Johore.’^ 
piiblislied in 1897, 


A Chap Pehak 

'By W. Lineman. 

An interesting document was discovered recently at Kuala 
Anak Endaii, Pahang. The document is in the possession of one 
Mat Tara bin Awang Kechik of that place, and has been in his 
family for two generations. It is a sealed letter of authority, 
dated 1260 A. H. (1844 A. D.) from the Bendahara of Pahang 
to one Talib appointing him head-man over Orang.Latd in the 
Sungai Anak Endaii, with power of life and death. Such docu- 
ments, by reason of the wide powers conferred by them, were 
styled chap pckak — there was no appeal against acts done under 
their authority. The '' Talib referred to in the document was 
a grand-uncle of its present possessor. He vras gi^’en, as an insignia 
of rank, a bifurcated spear and a sash (teiampan) of yellow 
silk. These are still in the possession of his grand-nephew. The 
spear is of Bugis pattern and is styled tombak berjongkaiig. 

A romaiiized version of the Chap is as follows: — 



“Ai Wakil 


.A! Sultan Mahmud Shah 
r.)ato' Bendahara Sewa Raja 
ibni Bendahara Paduka Raja 
Sanat 1221. 

Hajrat al nabi Sab Allahu Alaihi Wa Sslarna 
kapada tarikh 1260 sa-ribu dua ratus enam puloh tahun 
kapada tiga-bias haribulan Shawal kapada hari jumaat 
waktu jam piikul empat petang dewasa ia-itu kaiis 

1. See ClifforcVs ‘VReport on the Pahang- Johor e Boimcla ry Quest ioiM’ 
o. ^'The State of Pahang was originally a dependency of Johoro and 
governed by a hereditary officer of that Court styled the iJeiidahara. Put 
for some years past the Bendahara has completely thrown oil: his allegiance 
to Johoro, and assertt^d his independence.^' ('^Treaties and Mngogement 
affecting the Malay States and Borneo" edited by 'Sir W. G. Maxwell and 
Mr. VV. S. Gibson, extract from Colonel Gavenagh 's ' ^ Rex)ort on the Treaties 
and Engagements with the Native. States of the Malayan Peninsula 
:anterior to liSGO"). 
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Dato’ Bendohara kurniakan tanda chap kapnda 'Falib 
serta di~kiirniai gelar Jenang akan memerentahi segala 
Siiku Biduanda di-dalam Anak Enciaii, shahadan lagi 
liendak-lah sakalian mereka Suku Biduanda ikut segala 
yang di-perentahkan uieh Jenang-ini barang siapa tiada 
niengikut perentah Jenang ini melainkan derhaka ka- 
baw'ah dull Yang di-Pertuan Besar salah kepada beta 
di-hukurnkan sa“penol>n)’a di-rampas melawan di-bunoh 
ada-nya;’'’ ' 

Translation. 

'fhe Representative 
of Sultan Mahmud Shah, 

Dato Bendahara Sewa Raja 

Son of the Bendahara Packika Raja. 

Date 1221. 

In the year 1260 (one thousand two hundred and sixty) of 
the era of the Prophet (to whom God grant blessings and peace!), 
on the thirteenth da}' of the month of Shav'al, on a Friday, at 
4 p.m., Mis Lordship the Dato Bendahara grants a sealed token 
to Talib, and invests him with the title of Jenang to rule over 
all the aborigines in (the vicinity of the river) the Anak Endau. 

New all the aforesaid aborigines are required to obey all 
the commands of this Jenang. Whosoever refuses to obey 
the commands of this Jenang is guilty of treason towards His 
Highness the Sultan, and of an olTence against Us; and he shall be 
punished by total confiscation of his property, and, if he resists, 
with death.'' 

'Fhe “Sultan Mahmud" referred to in the Seal was Sultan 
cf Johore at the end of the eighteenth century. Ffe died about 
1810. The "Bendahara Paduka Raja" was Bendahara AH of 
Pahang. The date on the seal, 1221 A.H. (I806'A.D.) probably 
represents the date of his accession to the Bendaharaship. 

74ie "Suku Biduanda" were the tribes of Orang iMut who 
resided in the Sungai Anak Euidau. As a distinct people they 
have now disappeared, and ha\'c merged in the Malays. It is not 
generally known that, at the present day, descendants of the 
aboriginal Orang LuhP exist at Kuala Pahang. Until recently they 
preser\T;d some of their distinctive customs. One t}'pe of song and 
dance known as bergiibang was peculiar to them. 'Fhe last 
exponent of this dance (who is said to have performed before the 
late Sultan Mahmud) died about six years ago. I have not been 
able to obtain any further local information about the customs of 
this interesting people owing to the reluctance of their present day 
descendants, (now largely merged with the Arab-Malay inhabitants 
•of Kuala Pahang), to admit any knowledge which might betray 
their affinity with an aboriginal race. 

1926] Royal Asiatic Society. 


Tomb-Slones of Muhaiiimad Sliali I of Patiang: 

By W. Linehak. 

(Plates III & IV.) 

■ v.A. discoveiy of considerable historical and antiquarian ini- 
portance was made recently' b,y the wniter. at Pahang Tuayl''-^ekan 
District/ Pahang. At Diisiin Pinang, on .the eastern bank; of the 
Pahang Tiia river, about half a mile from its junction With the 
Pahang river, are the head and fcot-stones of tw’o graves, a short 
distance' apart. ■ 

The stones of one grave are inscribed with prayers in crude 
Arabic script, the inscription containing neither name nor date. 

The stones of the second grave, (with which only it is pro- 
posed to deal here), are of the type commonly known as 
Achehnese.'' On examination they w'ere found to contain the 
epitaph of Muhammad Shah I of Pahang. Each stone is inscribed 
on all four sides. On one side is wnitten the name of the deceased, 
his genealogy, and the date of his death; the other sides are 
filled up with texts from the Koran. The stones are about one foot 
seven inches high, and three and a 'half feet apart. 

It is curious that no tradition survives of the existence of 
this monument to the first Sultan of Pahang. The explanation 
lies perhaps in the fact that successive invasions of Pahang by the 
Siamese, the Achehnese and the Bugis, as well as numerous inter- 
nal distrurbances, had the effect of destroying the continuity of 
the country’s history in the minds of the inhabitants. The epitaph 
on the tomb is historicall.y interesting as being a contemporar}'^ 
record of the first Sultan of Pahang, and as providing a striking 
corroboration of tlie genealogy of three Malacca Sultans given 
in the Sejarah Melayu. 

Photographs of the faces of the stones, are reproduced. The 
inscriptions are written in Arabic. I am indebted to Haji Abu 
Bakar, Malay Secretary to the Sultan of Pahang, for his valuable 
assistance in deciphering them. 

Dr. G. F. Pijper, an Arabic scholar, has been kind enough to 
furnish the followfing amended readings of the inscriptions, based 
on the photographs reproduced: — 

''Plate III, Fig. I. Small Panel : — 

Muhammad 
A1 

I cannot decipher with certainty the second line. Possibly 
you may read : 

All'ahii d-b,akr 
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(;\!lah is the durableness), although I cannot discern a i at 

the end ( U? or, better, U .) I leave it open. 

Main Panel : — 

Wa fritu d-Sultrini A I uhammad Shah 
Pahimahu ’llrihu Tni Sultan Mansur 
Shah ’bni Muzaffar Shilh ’bni Muhammad 
Shah al Marhumi fi laiiati d-Khamisi 
^ Sittata ‘ashara \'aiimin min shahri 

j iimridu d-awwali sanatiin thmununa 
W'a-thamaniyatu mi'atin min hijratid 
nabawT’ati d-mListafawIyati. 

The eVrabic is grammatically not wholly correct, llicrefore 
it is ditricult to determine what is the right way to read it. Per- 
haps it is better to read the last two lines without irub, as,, in 
spoken Arabic : 

Djumadfi d-awwal sanah thamanuna 
Wa-thamfiniyah mi’ah min hijrati d-nabawTyah 
al-mustafawlyah. 

But read in any case: zvafdtu (=the passing away of ); 

rahimahu Ihlbu (= on whom God have mercy). The translation 
can remain the same. 

Plate HI, Fig. 2, Top Panel : — 

Muhammad 
Allahu latTfiin. 

Quotation from Koran 42: 18: 

Main Panel : — 

Kullu nafsin 

^ dhadKatu d-mauti 

\\'a“in n ama t u watT aun a 
iijilrakum yauma 
d-Kiyamati fa-man 
zuhziha duii d-nari 
wa udKhila d-j'annata 

The words are taken from Koran 3: 182. This verse is very 
often used on tomb-stones in Mohammedan countries. Idie text 
is not quoted in full, but breaks off in the midst of a sentence. 
Plate IV, Fig. 3. Top Panel : — 

Muhammad 
Allahud samadii 

The words: Allahu I safnadu are taken from Koran 112: 2 
(the famous Suratii d iKhlas) 

Main Panel : — 

Allahu Ih 

ilaha ilia huwa d-hayyu 
d-Kayyumu la ta' — 
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Khudhiihii sinatLin wa~Ia 
naumiin lahu ma fi 
1-saniawati wa ma 

This is the beginning of Koran 2: 256, the so-called '' Verse of 
the Throne "’ (ayat al Kiirsl.) It is considered to be one of the 
most sacred verses of the Koran. The quotation ends abruptly,, 
but is continued on the Main Panel of Fig. 4. 

Plate Fig. 4.. Top - Panel:— 

. Bismi' Ttehi. . . . . ■ 

I am willing to read here hisrni 'Prahvidni, the first half 

of the ‘'Vbasmalah,” the well-known religious formula, but 

I cannot see it! Let us say that the stone-cutter onh^ imitated 
some well-known characters, without knov/ing what they meant.. 

Alain Panel:— 

"'fl -’l-ar-^' ' 
rdi"^ man dh:l 
’lladhi yashfadi 
‘indahii illu bi-idh 
nihi ya‘Iamii ma 
aidlhim \va mfi 
Khalfahiim wa la 

The context requires baina, but it is hardly possible to* 
read it. 

The quotation is once more from Koran 2: 256. 

The inscriptions on the flanks of the stones (not photo- 
graphed) must be read, I suppose, as follows: — 

Lil ilaha • 

ilia ’ihlh Muhanimadiin 
Rasiilu ’liah. 

(The well-known words of the Confession of Faith.) 

“ The next inscription I cannot reconstruct with certainly.. 
But I propose to read: — 

Allahu Kiillu shaidn 
Kiillun ilia hiiwa batilun, 

which gives a good sense: "'Allah is every thing, all except Mini 
is vain.” 

. The last two inscriptions are taken once more from Koran 
2: 256. 

• yuhitima bi-shai’in 
min dlmihi ilia bi-ma 
sha’a wasi'a 
Kursiyuhu d-sama- 
wFiti wa’l-arda. 

* One r seem- su])erfluotis ; the word is H-ardi, 
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The fragments of Pig. 3. Main panel Fig. 4. Main Panel 
.and these last two must be read in this order.’' 

The inscription sf.own on Plate III fig. I may be translated: — 
Top Panel : — 

“ Muhammad 
God is eternal!” 

Main Panel : — 

Idiere passed, away Sultan Muhammad Shah fon whom 
God have mercy!), son of Sultan Mansur Shah, the son of the 
late Mud/ailTar Shah, the son of the late Miihamimul Shah, (God 
have pit}' on theiTil). on Wednesday night, sixteen days of the 
month jumadi’l-Awal, in the \'ear eighty and eight hundred of 
the era of the Chosen Prophet.” 

This epitaph, dated 16th jiimadi'l-Awal, 880 A. H., ('17th 
September 1475 A. D.) is the earliest 3^^et discovered in Pahang, 
being earlier than that of Raja Fatimah, dated 901 AdT, and of 
“ Marhum " Abdul Jalil, dated 917 A. H. 

it is probable that the stones were turned out from the work- 
shop with the texts from the Koran already inscribed. There is 
a striking difference between the script of the Kuranic texts and, 
that of the inscription recording name and date. The former is 
thick and ungainly, and diacritical marks are absent. The latter 
is finer, diacritical points are brought out, and the letters are well 
■shaped. 

It is doubtful whether the tomb-stones really mark the burial- 
place of .Muhammad Shah. They may have been purloined' from 
one of the old recognized royal burial grounds in Pekan Lama. 
The reasons for this conjecture are: — 

(a) that there is no iuntulus where the stones are erected such 

as one expect to find marking the graves of royalty, and 

such as are found in the known royal grave-yards of Pekan, 
Makam Cbondong, Makam. Nibong, and Makam Abdul Jalil; 

(b) that, prior to the reign of Bendahara Ali (C. 1806—1847 
A.D.) who li^'ecl at L.ami on the Pahang Tua river, there is no 
record of an\’ place in the vicinity of Pahang Tua having been 
occupied by Malay royalty; 

fc) the complete ignorance of the existence of the tomb-stones 
(though this is not cogent) ; 

(d) that the removal of tombstones from royal grave-yards 
in Pekan Lama is not altogether unknown. 

On the other hand unmistakeable traces of Siamese occupation 
have been found in I.anggar near Pahang Tua, and Muhammad 
Shah and his Malays were the successors (leaving out of account 
the inierregmim betw'een the expulsion of the Siamese and the 
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arrival of the first Malay Siiitan) of the Siamese. It would have 
been natura! that he should reside, and, after his death, be buried 
in the region which the Siamese had occupied not long before. 

The Sejarah Melayu afford some interesting details of this 
first Sultan of Pahang. He was the son of Sultan Mansur Shah 
of Malacca and Puteri Wanang Seri the daughter of the capti\^e 
Siamese Viceroy of Pahang. A youth of unbridled passions, he 
slaughtered a playmate for an imaginary affront. For this he was 
declared by his father to have lost his claim to the succession, 
and was sent to rule over Pahang from which the Siamese had 
lately been expelled. He took with him one hundred youths 
and one hundred maidens of noble family to colonize his new 
country. The boundaries of his territory extended from Sedili 
Besar to Trengganu. He married Mengindera Puteri, grand- 
daughter of Sultan Iskander of Kelantan, and by her haci three 
children, Raja Ahmad, Raja Jamil and Raja Mahmud. His reign 
is important in that it marks the permanent colonization of 
Pahang by the Malays, with the consequent introduction of ? 

Muhammadanism into that country. 

It is noteworthy that Muhammad Shah predeceased his father 
whose death did not occur until 1477 A.D., and whose tomb-stone 
is preserved in Raffles Museum, Singapore. 


Some Malay Boats and their Uses 

By PL Goring Dalton. 

(Plates V— IX. Text-Figures 1—3.) 

There are many different types of Malay boats used round 
the coasts of the Peninsula but in this article I propose to deal 
with a few of those most often met with on the East Coast of 
Johore. 

The most primitive form of boat is the dug-out or Jalor 
(Plate V) which has a very shallov/ draught and is used almost 
entirely for river wwk. 

d'hese boats are dug out in one piece from the trunk of a 
tree, iisuall}^ a hard wood such as Chengai or Rasak and one or 
two planks of Seraya are built on round the edge so as to give 
greater freeboard. The\^ vary in length very considerably, it being 
usual to find boats anything from 13 feet to 20 feet long by about 
3 feet beam. They carry no mast or sail. One or two persons, 
using paddles, form the crew. These boats with crew draw about a 
foot of water. 

The Malays use them for bringing produce down the rivers,, 
for ferry work and also for fishing, with lines. 
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The fish most frequently caught in this way are Ikan Sembilan 
(PiotosHs canius), !kan Kakap Merah (Lates calcarifer), '2ind 
Ikan Kurau (Polynemus paradiseus), the bait used being worms, 
or Ulat Tkmah. 

As a rule the Malay who fishes from a Jalor does so in 
order to feed himself and family and does not sell his fish in the 
market. ^ 

The Malay word for canoe is Kolek and of these canoes 
there are different types,, three of which 1 propose to discuss here. 

. The smallest is the island canoe, or Kolek Piilaii. These 
canoes are only about 7 feet long by feet beam and are 
comparativel}' light, the keel being made of Kayu Teruntum, the 
side planking being built of Kayu Medang. The ends of these 
boats are curioiisly turned up in the form of a/ bow and the whole 
of the outside is usually painted after Malay fashion in green, 
blue, red and yellow: or a combination of these colours. They 
draw about one foot of water and carry one man who sits amid- 
ships and uses a double bladed paddle, of Kelibat. They are also 
provided with a small mast and gaff to which the sail is laced. 
These small sails are called by the Malays Layar Buiii Ayam and 
the whole craft with sail can easily be managed by one man, 
though an inexperienced hand will find the greatest difficulty in 
keeping these canoes upright in the water even without a sail. 

The islanders use these canoes for fishing with lines though 
they seldom \^uiti]re far out to sea excepting in very settled 
weather. It is \\’onderful, however, what a comparatively rough 
set the canoes can stand. 

Tha fish are caught usually near rocks and coral, the bait 
used being small slices of fish. Ikan Kerisi (Synagris notatus) 
Sotong (a cuttle fish) and Ikan Chermin (Caranx gallus) are 
amongst the usual catches and, as in the case of those caught from 
a Jaior, they are seldom sold but eaten by the fishermen them- 
selves. 

The next canoe I shall discuss is the Koleh Kelibat (Plate 
\’I, a.) These vary very much in size, being anything from 13 
feet long by 2^2 feet beam to 17 feet long by 3^^ feet beam. 
This type of canoe is similar to the Koleh Pulau but is much 
more stoutly built and heavy. The keel and upturned ends are 
usually made of Kayu Nia'to with sides of Serayah planking. 
The bottom is covered with boards as in all these boats. The 
crew consists of two or three men. The boat draws about lyi 
feet of water and is supplied with 3 large paddles (Penga3.'Oh) a 
rudder with two ropes similar to the ordinary English skiff; also 
one mast and sail, the latter generally being tanned a rich brown 
colour by a decoction of the mangrove bark and (or) fruit. The 
sail has a gaff and boom Called Andang Andang. 
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The men fish from these boats with both net and line. The net 
Jaring Tamban, is of a very fine mesh. It is 18 feet square, the 
top edge being attached to floats while the bottom is weighted 
(fig. I). A rope is attached to one corner of the net and held by 
one of the crew. The fish swim into the net, which hangs like 
a curtain in the sea, and are caught b}^ their gills. The floats are 
watched and when they begin to sink, indicating a good catch of 
fish, the net is hauled in. Fish generally caught by net are ikan 
Tamban (Clupca sp.), and they are sold by the basket-full, fetch- 
ing about |2 a basket. Fish caught by line include Ikan Parang- 
Parang (CLrirocentnis dorab), Ikan Merah (Lutiavus sp.), Ikan 
Tengiri (Cybrum sp.), Ikan Ayer (Tbynnus tJmnniria), Ikan 
Lemodok, Ikan Kachang, Ikan Talang (Chorinemus moadetta), 
Ikan Yu (shark, Carcharias dussmnieri) and Ikan Kerapu 
(Epmephehis sp.). 

Next we have the Koleh Pengayer, or Koleh Sa-hari Bulan, 
so called because its shape represents a new moon or crescent 
(Plate VII.). 

These boats are about 20 feet long 4^4 feet of beam. 
The keel, bottom and crescent ends are built of Chengai with sides 
of Serayah. The}^ draw about 3 feet of water and are supplied 
with three large paddles 4 feet long, a large oar which is used for 
steering, one mast and a four-sided white sail about 18 feet by 15 
feet in size. The sail has a gaff and a boom as in the Kolek 
Kelebut. 

The crew consists of three men as a rule and the boats fish four 
together in the following manner. A start is made at about 4 a.m. 
so that the}- will reach the fishing grounds by 6 a.m. A large 
stone is tied to a rope at the other end of which is a float. About 
6 feet below the float are tied some Nipah palm leaves (fig. 2.) 
This is thrown overboard in a likely' spot and a watch is kept to 
see if the fish are attracted to the leaves. If not, another place 
is tried until a large shoal of fish is located. A net called Pukat 
Tankor about 25 feet square and of one inch mesh is then produced. 
The four corners are weighted with stones and to each of these a 
rope is attached. Each boat takes a rope, the net -is lowered to 
one side of the float and the stone is then hauled up a little to 
allow the net to be passed beneath it. 'fhen all four ropes and 
the stone are hauled in together thus raising the net to the surface 
and in this manner the fish are caught. 

Ikan Selar (Caranx kttrra), Ikan Pelila, Ikan Bawal {Stro- 
matcms sp.), and Ikan Tamban (Chipea sp.) are frequently 
caught in this way. The fish are sold in baskets at about |2.5b 
each basket. 

I he largest fishing boat used in these waters is the Payang 
and it is quite the most interesting and picturesque of the series 
(Plates Vin,, IX.). 
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These boats are about 40 feet in length and draw about 3 
feet of water. The bows and stern are built up fantastically giving 
a most striking appearance. These ends, the keel and bottom 
planks are built of Che.ngai, the top planks iisualiy being Serayah, 
The upper strakes of Malay boats, Timbau, are usually made of 
such light woods as Serayah or Medang so as to support the crew 
and nets should the boat be swamped. If built of Chengai only 
the boat wmild, sink. ^ 

I'he Payang carries two masts and sails, though in a strong 
wind only one is used. The foremast is called Tiang Topang, the 
mainniast Tiang Agong, the latter being decidedly bent over at 
the top to give a certain springiness in meeting the wind. The 
sails are fitted with gaff and boom as in the larger Kolehs. 

The method pf lowering the sails is rather peculiar. The 
end of the boom is fitted with two pieces of wood crossing each 
other at right angles. These are used like the spokes of a steering 
wheel and turned over and over, thus rolling up the sail as it is 
gradually lowered. These spokes are called Aclii Achi (plate VI, 
b.) 

Payangs are provided with thirteen or fourteen oars, four or 
five paddles, or FTngayoh, and one large oar, Kemiidi Sepak, which 
is used for steering. They carry a small boat, Sampan Payang, 
about 6 feet long by 2 feet beam, and an anchor. Near the bows- 
is fixed a curiously carved figure-head usually lather like the head 
of a dragon and fantastically painted. The bow is also decorated 
by a necklace made Ironi the Pinang tree called Mayang Pinang. 

In addition to these items one or two long poles are carried 
for use in shallow water, a small landing net and a wire hoop- 
strung with cockle shells (Kulit Krang) on the end of a stick. 
This last is used for frightening the fish into the net by shaking it 
under the water when it makes a rattling sound. 

The crew consists of about 14 men. A large net, Pukat 
Petarang, is used measuring about 1 10 to 120 feet long by 18 feet 
wide (fig. 3.). 

7'he shape is peculiar. The inboard ends are of a very wide 
mesh and appear in the form of long arms. About half way down, 
the mesh becomes smaller, about 2 inches in size, until the 
arms meet the main portion of the net which is enclosed forming 
a sort of pipe. Here the mesh is only inch in size. The end 
of the net is tied up thus closing it and forming a purse. The 
lovrer side of the entrance to the net is weighted with five large 
stones. Each arm of the net has three ropes attached for hauling, 
in and an extra rope at the end. 

The boat sails to the fishing ground about 2 a.m., and on 
arrival at what is considered a suitable spot one man shoves off 
in the little sampan, jumps into the water and listens for the fish.^ 
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If the fish are in numbers a noise similar to surf on the beadi is 
heard Then is the time for the net to be lowered into the water. 
The fish are iisiialiy at the bottom and are frightened into the net 
by the vigorous use of the Kulit Krang and the men knocking 
their paddles on the sides of the boat. The inboard pair of ropes 
attached to the net is then hauled in until the next pair is reached. 
This is taken hold of and hauled in and so on until the whole net 
is on board and the fish removed. 

The boats return about 3 or 4 p.m., and if the}' have made 
a good catch a small flag on a stick is hoisted in the bows as 
a signal to the crowd anxiously waiting on the shore. If an 
exceptionally good catch has been made two flags are hoisted. 
On these occasions the wife of the Jiiru Selam, or captain of the 
boat, comes dovrn to the waterside carrying a basket containing 
dry rice which she sprinkles liberally over the boat, crew, fish 
and anything that comes in her way. 

Many kinds of fish are caught, but Ikan Gelama (Sciaena 
sp.) and Ikan Duri (Macrones nemunts) are the kinds most 
sought after. 

During the North-east Monsoon Ikan Gelama leave the 
East Coast and the Payangs are then either laid up ashore, or 
sail down to Singapore and up the West Coast where the fishing 
is still good. 

One may be surprised to see many people helping themselves 
to small fish brought in by the Payang, without asking, or giving 
a word of thanks. Nothing is ever said however, the pride of 
the Mala_v being far above quibbling over such a small matter. 
The larger fish are sold separately unless needed by' the members 
■of the crew. 

A few general remarks about life in the fishing-boats may 
not be out of place. 

The crew generally wear curiously shaped conical hats, Teren- 
dak, made of Serdang leaf, which are light and give a very good 
shade from the sun and from the glare from the sea. Shoes and 
boots are never worn in the boats for fear of Ribut, or squalls, and 
also in the belief that if worn there will be no fish caught. This 
of course also applies to visitors who might venture on a fishing 
expedition. 

Whistling and singing in the boats is also forbidden for the 
same reasons and also for fear that a shark may attack the man 
who is listening for the fish from the sampan. 

The fishermen are drawn from various parts of the Peninsula, 
but more particularly from Trengganii and Kelantan. These 
people do not confine themselves to their own states, many being 
now resident on the East Coast of Johore solely for the purpose 
of fishing. The coast between Endau and Sedili is comparatively 
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well protected from bad weather and this possibly is a consider- 
ation'even with these, hardy people.'.' 

The launching of a new Payang is ceremonious and not to be 
passed over lightlv. All the gear for the fishing trip is first stored 
in the boat and the crew and their friends assemble for the usual 
Kenduri,, or feast. After a few prayers have been said by the 
senior member of the assembly a light meal is taken and some 
uncooked rice is sprinkled on the bow and stern platforms which 
are situated just below the upturned ends. The Payang is then 
sprinkled with Tepong Tawar, a kind of four, the necklace, or 
Pinang Mayang, is then suspended from the; upturned prow and 
the boat is launched by willing hands on her first cruise. 

There are two other boats frequently met with on the East 
Coast, but which have nothing to do with fishing. 

The first is the Bed a, or Prahu, a big cargo boat usually 
fitted with one mast and a big lug sail. These boats are supplied 
with oars and are used entirely for transporting cargo of various 
kinds. They vary tremendously in shape, size and build so that 
a detailed description would be difliciilt. 

The last boats 1 shall mention are what are called locally 
Prahu Pinnace and Prahu Denah. These boats are built rather 
similarly to the Bedas and come down from Trengganu, ICelantan 
and Patani laden with rice. The}' vary very much in size, the 
largest being several tons burthen. 

The smaller ones carry 6 to 8 men, and draw about 5‘ feet of 
water, the length being about 25 feet with 6 feet beam. These 
boats do not carry oars or paddies but use long poles, Galah, for 
helping them in and out of the rivers. 

They are fitted with two masts, the foremost being raked 
well forward giving a most picturesque appearance. The sails, 
which are frequent!}’ made of matting, are stiffened with lengths 
of wood called Andang, similar in appearance to those used by the 
Chinese tongkangs \vhich are such a familiar sight all round 
these coasts. Prahu Denah are the largest boats and carry 10 to 
12 men as crew. 

Malay boats having such shallow draught will not sail close 
to the wind, but before a stiff breeze they are very speedy. When 
on the wind the crew frequently ballast the boat by standing up 
on the gunwale and leaning well outboard from the weather side, 
while the boat is heeled over to leeward almost on her beam ends. 

(I should like to express my thanks to Mr. C. N. Maxwell for 
his kindness in criticising this paper and for suggesting one or 
tw'o improvements.) 
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A Journey, in , the UIu Rompie District ' 
Southeast Pahang 

By EL S.' WlLLBOURN. 

(PLATES; X—Xill AND Map.) 

It is thought , that the following aGCoiint will be. interesting^ 
'because it deals w.Tth a section of country which is ver)^^ little 
known. : The acconipaiiying sketch ,rn.ap gives a rough: idea of 
the district examined, and' the'"' Reconnaissance Map, South East 
Pahang, 2 miles to an inch,'' obtainable from the Survey Office, 
Kuala ■ Lumpur, gives more detail. , Sungai (River) Rompin itself 
is a regular thoroughfare for Malays,. Chinese, and Jakuns,^-' but 
the tributary, Sungai Sekin, is less frequented. Occasionally 
parties of Malays go several hours' journey up the stream, cutting 
bamboos, which they can sell to a Chinese dealer at three 
cents a piece, but they do not go above the rapids. They travel 
in dug-outs, families of men, women, and children, and they live 
for a week or so in huts on poles raised from the ground, built on 
the side of a steep bank for preference, where marauding elephants 
are least likel}'^ to molest them. On my return downstream I 
met such a part\% the men busy collecting bamboos while the 
women and children were enjoying themselves bathing. A tribe of 
Jakuns, numbering perhaps twenty all told, lives on the banks 
•of Sungai Sekin about half an hour's paddle upstream from the 
mouth, and the\^ sometimes go a day’s journey up the river to 
spear fish. Penghulu, Batin, and Pak Yatin, alone of my party, 
had been abo\’e Sungai Perpati, and this had been many 3ears 
before, when they were children. 

My coolies told me that Forest fLepartment Mala>'s had 
travelled from Sungai Haha to Bukit Mirsemah, Bukit Panjang, 
and Sungai Kukau, at the time when the Forest Reserve Rentisp 
was being cut, and Batin was ver\' reminiscent about their troubles 
on that occasion; how all their food ran out while they were at 
the waterfalls of Sungai Kukau, and how the\’' set off, intending 
to reach Sungai Sekin in one day. But the party were so tired 
wlien they reached Ldii Kachah, between Bukit (Hill) Panjang 
and Bukit Mirsemah, that they preferred to lie down and sleep 
With empty stomachs. Che Lambak, Assistant District officer of 
Pekan, tells me that he too has done this trip when inspecting the 
Rentis. The surveyors who made the observations from wdiich 
the Reconnaissance Map W'as compiled visited Bukit Mirsemah 
and Bukit Panjang, but they had not been in Uiu Sekin. 

I gathered that no one had ever before ascended Gunong (Mount) 

3. Aboi“ 2 |^nTies of the district. 

2. Trace through forest. 
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l^lu Telang on the north side, and that the ridge running east 
from Gunong Ldu Kinchin to the unnamed hili'l58d feet high 
had ne\'er been visited. This ridge is not marked on the small 
sketch map; it lies about two miles south from Bukit Panjang. It 
will occur to the reader that a long time was spent in covering a 
ver>- small distance, and of course, this is certainly the case. As 
soon as one leaves a well-defined track or river one must cease to 
reckon in miles, or the amount of progress made will seem ridicu- 
lously small. In jungle-covered mountainous country it mav not 
be possible to go more than one or two miles in a dm-. 

1 left Mersing, johore. for Kuala Rompin, in Southeast 
Pahang, at about 9 o'clock on the morning of July lath, 1925, in 
a bedak, a small two masted sailing boap with "a crew cf finir 
men. IJiad .-kh San, mj- Mylam boy, with me. Ma_\-ah, nw 
.Malaj' Collector, had gone three daj's before bj- steamer from 
Singapore, with instructions to arrange for coolies and boats as 
.soon as he should reach Kuala Rompin. .-\s we were favoured 
with a steadj- .soutli wind, usual for this time of the year, it took 
us only seven hours to come fo Kuala Rompin. It was anno\-ing 
to find that ALavah had arrived onl.v three hours before, and’had 
therefore not been able to get everything readt' for a start up- 
stream on the morrow. The s.s. Alahidol had not put in at 
Rompin on her -war- up the coast, and Mayah had been cruising 
up to Kuantan and back while I had pictured him as getting rid 
of all the irritating business of bargaining with coolies" and boat 
owners. Several da\-s_ elapsed before 1 could find ten Malays 
who would go with me for a dcllarada}-, or hire two suitable boats, 
and it was only through the good offices of Che Lambak, .Assistant 
District Officer, Pekan, that I get awaj- as earl}’ as I did. ■ Some 
four or five 3 -ears previously, a visitor to Pontian, w-ho had 
required coolies for a few- days, had very unw-isely given them 
61.50 each per day, together with their food, and w-hen arranging, 
my (.iiflerent expeditions in this part of the country, I suffered 
very vexatious delar s in getting together gangs of men, because 
ct their quite natural desire to get big money again. During 
nn’ enforced sta\- in Kuala Rompin 1 had quite good sport with 
punai (green pigeon’), particularly on the north side of the river, 
opposite to Pulau Lang. 

W'e made a_start upstream on Jul}- 18th, and encamped on the 
bank at about 5 o’clock, at Pahon, some miles below Bangkong. 

I had brought tw-o canvas sheets with me, twelve feet square, 
bach of these was slung across a horizontal pole lashed at either 
end to vertical posts at a height of six feet from the ground. 

1 he simple tents so made were open at the ends, and the sides 
reached to a distance of about two feet from the ground. As they 
were used almost solely in jungle, where the rain falls vertically, 
they w-ere just as efi'ective in protecting one from the weather as 
a more elaborate tent, and they gave better ventilation. Before 
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turning in I managed to bag several pergam (imperial pigeon) 
which were good eating for us all. 1 had brought a few live 
chickens with me, and throughout the trip 1 used no tinned meat 
so long as I had fresh meat, fish or fowl. I had a camp-bed and 
mosquito net, and as this part of Sungai Rompin swarms with 
mosquitoes at night time, ! went very early to bed. A month 
later, when coming downstream,, ! stopped at this place again to 
camp, and incautiously postponed my bath until dusk. It is not 
safe to jump into the river here on account of crocodiles, and so 
I had to balance on the end of a boat and hoist the water up 
using a dipper with a length of rattan attached. This necessarily 
took time, and during the few minutes between undressing and 
dressing again 1 was punctured hundreds of times b}' crowds of 
ravenous mosquitoes. My coolies spent a very restless night here, 
and were glad to move on. 

Next day we continued rowing upstream, passing the aban- 
doned Arghan fibre plantation at about nine o’clock. A few 
hundred acres of behikar (secondary growth) now represent what 
was once a busy estate employing five Europeans and several 
hundreds of coolies. We rowed on until 6 p.m., when we reached 
Sedong, near Kuala Tanggong., where there is an old wooden jetty 
formerly used by Chinese wood-cutters as a mooring place for 
their tongkangs loading up with balau logs. We were rather 
afraid of falling through the rotten timbers into the river, and as 
the banks were low and marshy, we slept in the two boats, packed 
together like sardines. This turned out to be rather lucky, for 
at 1{.).30 p.m., we were aw^akened by the approach of a tug 
(Flower III) towing a tongkang" and Che Lambak’s house-boat 
upstream. \\'e hailed them, were taken in tow, and went along at 
a fine ’pace until we reached the wood-cutters’ camp for which the 
tongkang was bound, and there halted for the remainder of the 
night. Next morning we were towed as far as Batu Ampar, the 
limit of navigation for the tug, and then continued upstream under 
‘Our own man-power as far as Kuala Sekin, stopping at Tilan to 
tell some Jakun that we wanted men and boats to take us up 
Sungai Sekin. Thanks to Che Lambak, I had no difficulty in 
ptting what 1 required. There is a Forest Checking Station at 
Tilan, with two Malays in charge, and a number of Jakuns live 
in clearings scattered round about, E^atin Ga3X)ng, their chief, 
came with me bringing several of his followers. Che Lambak 
spent the night with us at Kuala Sekin, and one of his Malays had 
a jala (casting net) with which he caught about thirty or forty 
pounds of ikan baiu with only three throws. Ikan batu vary in 
weight up to about half a pound, so they were too small to be 
speared except by a specially small serampang (fishing spear with 
several prongs), and on seeing the swarms of them in Sungai 
Sekin later, we often regretted that we had no jala with us. I 

3. Chinese sailing* vessel, or lighter. 
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parted from Che Lambak when he continued up Sungai Rompin, 
and during this da\', while the Jakuns were being sent for, I went 
three hours further up the Rompin river, and climbed Biikit 
Cherai. W’e disturbed some pig near the foot of the -hill, but I 
was too slow to get a shot at them. When v'e returned we found 
quite a large gathering of Jakuns with boats at the Kuala Sekin 
sandbank, and I bought fowls and eggs from them for my larder. 

The next morning, July 22nd, we set off up Sungai Sekin 
in six small boats, the two larger boats being now discarded on 
account of the shallow waiev (plate X). 1 had ten Jakuns as 

vrell as the ten Mala}''s, and very useful fellows they pro\'ed 
thernseh’es to be. Ilieir wages were fixed at 60 cents a da\', and 
1 ga\e them rice, dried lish, tobacco, and matches in addition. 
11-10 party kept in good health all the time, owing to the good food, 
and. 1 didn’t prescribe more than 30 grains of quinine during the 
trip, the whole of which went to Ah San to cure a bad cold that 
he Ivdd got before we started. There were lots of bruises and 
sores to be dealt with at different times, but everyone seemed to 
be satisfied with vaseline as a cure for all such ills. 

Half an hour up Sungai Sekin from its kiiala (mouth), we 
came to a Jakun clearing with the Batin’s house on the river bank. 
The Batin (a class of headman) was going with me, and after 
iea\'ing a stick of tobacco with his old wife, we went on. A 
quarter of an hour’s poling brought us to a spot where three Jakun 
women were spreading slices of tapioca root on a rock in mid- 
stream, to be dried by the sun, and we met no other people for 
the next two weeks, when w’e were coming downstream and passed 
a part}' of ^Malays cutting bamboos a few miles above this spot. 
All day long we found abundant recent s^'gns of elephants. At 
many places the low clay banks had been gouged and scarred by 
their tusks in a very thorough fashion and the Jakuns said there 
were gajah jahat (wicked elephants) about. lEvery fifty yards 
or so was a well-worn track coming to the water’s edge on either 
blink, where elephants had crossed the stream. At one time we 
heard a noise ahead of us, which the coolies said was an elephant 
wading upstream, and, sure enough, five minutes later, we came 
to his great fcot-prints in the stream bed, and little eddies of 
santi still showing in the water above them from his movement. 
We called a halt at Kuala Seplap and had a very comfortable 
night on the sandbank there, in spite of the elephants that we 
pictured as roaming about in the jungle all around us. 

The Jakuns had alread}^ speared several fish, but our next day 
brought us much better conditions for this wonderful sport. As 
iar as Kuala Seplap the water had been rather cloudy,, and it was 
dilficult to see the fish. Further up the water was like crystal, 
and when we came to the deeper pools the fun was fast and 
furious. With our six dugouts we were able to manoeuvre so 
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that the fish had to swim near to some one or other of us., and 
sometimes it was possible to send a couple of the boats to the 
shallow water above a pool, to leave two more in the shallow 
below, and then to send the other two into the pool to start 
the fun agoing. I had two Jakuns, Prentas and Kuda, standing 
in the prow of my dugout, poling, and the head man of the 
Rompin Jakuns, known as Penghiilu, was my steersman. On 
seeing a tengas or a sebarau, Prentas would lay his pole aside and 
pick up the serampcing, a three-pronged fish-spear designed after 
the same style as Britannia's trident. It was seldom that he had 
time to take deliberate aim before lunging. Usuall)’ the tevgas or 
seharaii had to be taken on the move, and it was a clever man that 
succeeded in getting more than one fish cut of ten attempts. 
Sometimes sluggish fish, such as bujok, would be detected half 
asleep on a muddy patch of the stream-bed, and these were easy 
game, for it was possible to glide in the dug-out directly above the 
spot, and to bring the serampang slowly to within a few inches of 
the fish, before making the final swift thrust. A one pound btijok 
was my own first victim, and for several days ! had perforce to be 
content with this and similar lazy fish. Before the trip was over 
1 succeeded in killing a tengas, and I felt that this was something 
to be really pleased about, for there was nothing sluggish about 
him. My Jakuns were very clever at the game. One evening three 
of them got twenty fish in two hours, including one magnificent 
.seven pound sebarau and four others each weighing about three 
pounds. The Malays were not used to it, and were as awk\^ard 
as 1 was. 

On July 24th we left, the boats, and followed the forest 
Reserve rentis which leads from near Kuala Haha to Bukit Mirse** 
main Bukit Panjang, and UIu Sungai Kukau (Kuku on the 
Reconnaissance map). The coolies made a shelter, near the top 
•of the steep river bank, in which we left all our food and stores, 
except sufficient to last us for four days, and the position of the 
shelter was so contrived as to make it as difficult as possible for 
elephants to reach. Without spending longer than we wanted 
in building a platform in high trees it was impossible to make the 
food-depot quite safe, but, as events turned out, it was safe enough, 
for although elephants waded in the stream past the place while 
we were away, they evidently did not see the platform because 
it was above their heads. 

My coolies, laden as they were, had a hard climb to get to 
the top of Bukit Mirsemah, This hill is 1812 feet high, and like 
many another quartzite hill, it has very steep slopes, so we were 
all glad to sit down for a spell and take things easily when we 
reached the top. The coolies soon cleared away the behikar, and 
I got a good idea of the surrounding country. The steep ridge 
•extending from Bukit Linau to Bukit Keniai was the prominent 
feature on the northern and the northwest sides. My view in a 
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soulh easterly direction was obstructed b\' jungle. Gunong Berem- 
b;in was the landmark in the southeast, and the tall single tree 
whicli ser\-es as a survey beacon on Gunong Ulu Kemapan was 
conspicuous in the scuth. Far be\'ond the southern slopes of 
Bukit tunh'aju, 1 could just distinguish Gunong Ledang (i\It. 
()phir) in .Malacca, faintiv visible in the clouds, towering up above 
an extensive plain. A thunderstorm came on while we were still 
on the top of .Mirsemah. so we opened out one of the canvas slieets, 
and the ^\-hole party of us managed to crowd under it to keep the 
baggage dry. .A.S soon as the rain had stopped we set off again, 
following the rentis, which runs in a genernl caster!)- direction alotig 
tlie top of a ridge from Bukit .Mirsemah without’an.v appreciable 
rise or fall, and in the evening we pitched our camp near the 
source of Sungai Kachah, just below a beautiful little waterfall 
(plate XL) 

Next day we went along to the cleared place on the ridge 
knott n as Bukit Panjang, and from here we got a fine view of the 
plain which extends in a northerly direction towards Sungai 
Pahang, with only occasional low hills to break the monotony. 
Flat-topped Gunong Lesong (plate XII) rather south of east from 
me, was a splendid sight. \Ve went downhill from Bukit Panjang 
until we came to Sungai Kukau, and there camped in a most 
beautiful spot, with magnificent waterfalls above and below us. 
There is a series of eight grand falls of quartz-porphyry, with a 
total height of considerably more than a thousand feet’, surely one 
of the most beautiful sights in the Peninsula (plate XHIj". 

On July 26th I climbed on to the ridge which, extends for 
several miles east from Gunong Ulu Kinchin to an unnamed hill 
1586 feet high. .My Jakuns had never been here before, and we 
had an interesting time in this hitherto unknown spot. The upper- 
mast 400 feet or so of the ridge was a perpendicular quartzite 
cliff, with no friendly trees to give us hand or foot hold, and it took 
an hour to find a way up. Having got there we all felt that it 
would be even more difficult to climb down, so we walked along 
the ridge for about a mile due west, and then began the descent. 
At first it was easy, because there were plenty of trees and shrubs 
growing in fissures and cracks on the clilf face. Then, after 
descending several hundreds of feet, more than enough to make 
the prospect of climbing back again to the ridge most distasteful, 
we reached a ledge below which was a sheer drop of four hundred 
feet. We walked along it for perhaps a quarter of a mile, and 
were then brought to a halt by a waterfall, coming over the cliffs 
from a considerable height above, and falling vertically three 
hundred feet below us. At first sight there seemed to be nothing 
for it but a very tiresome return to whence we came, but the enter- 
prising Pak Yatin crept alongside the fall and found that the 
splashing of the water had cut back into the cliff behind the curtain 
of water, and that it was possible to crawl along the ledge behind 
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it. Vv'e all did this, and having got clear, we were very relieved 
that the loose blocks of quartzite forming the roof above us had 
not fallen on us. Almost at once we met another difficuity, for, a 
few chains further along, the ledge came to full stop, and there was 
no going any further. This was the more tantalising because we 
could see a spot only forty feet below us from which there was a 
shelving jungle-clad descent, so that, but for this forty feet, our 
troubles were over. Penghulu decided that we should make a 
ladder, and he told his veiy active fellow Jakuns to climb down 
to the slope belcw, using a convenient creeper as a rope, and 
there to fell two trees. 1 would have preferred to spend several 
hours retracing my steps to the known difficult place up which 
we had ascended earlier on the morning, rather than have trusted 
m\^sel[ to that frail creeper, but the Jakuns managed to get down 
in safety. It was a slow business making the ladder, and we were 
annoyed by a score or so of penyengat, wasp-like creatures that can 
give a most painful sting. Prentas got one sting in his ear, so we 
retreated a few yards backwards along the ledge, and sat or lay 
down, keeping as still as possible. It took one and a half hours 
to built a ladder but only about one and a half minutes to descend 
it, and, having reached the sloping ground, we soon got back to our 
beautiful waterfall camp where I enjoyed a splendid bathe. 

While I had been exploring the cliffs, Mayah and six coolies 
had walked downstream as far as Sungai Puan, collecting informa- 
tion which proved ver}^ useful, and another party had been explor- 
ing the waterfalls upstream. They were away for the greater part 
of the day, and had climbed up alongside six big falls, which, with 
the two below our camp, must have represented a height of 1500 
feet or thereabouts. 

On July 27th, we climbed back to the top of Bukit Panjang 
again, and pitched camp near the little waterfall where we had 
been two nights before. It rained all the afternoon, giving us 
all a depressing sort of evening. During the night I got out of 
bed, and had hardly put my feet to the ground when both insteps 
received a broadside of stings. I instantly jumped to the conclu- 
sion that there were penyengat (small wasps) about, and dived 
under the mosquito net again, there to stay until dawn. Later, 
next da}', 1 got just the same stings again on my bare feet, and 
I now found that they were semtit apt (fire ants), not penyengat. 
For a short time the sting of one is as painful as the other, but 
the pain of semut api very quickly passes off. 

On the 29th we came up Sungai Sekin to Sungai Perpati, 
beyond which our boats could not go, so we camped shortly after 
noon, and got ready a cache for leaving our surplus stores on the 
morrow. We brought enough food for five days, and set off 
walking upstream, our aim being to find a ridged which we had 
seen from the top of Bukit Mirsemah, and walk up it to Gunong 
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lHu Kemapan. , .•Very .few. people /had .'been so ’far up .LIlii Sekin 
bel’urc, and certainly no one had left the stream to go up Gunonir 
L'lu Kemapan from this sideyOiir difficulty would be to recognise 
wlien we had reached the spot where the slope of the ridge came 
to die streaiiT, and,; once we had left Sungai Sekin, we sliould find 
it much harder to keep going in the right direction. 

Large fish were becoming scarce, as tliere was hard!}' enough 
v,'ater lor them, but it was today that 1 succeeded in killing my 
d’i/guy Later, while I was searching a pool for hiding fish," Sidi 
came running up with my shot gun, to sa\ there was a rhinoceros 
asleep on the ri\'er bank, a short distance awaNc and would I come 
and shoot it. I walked along to see it, but explained as 1 went 
that 1 would not shoot as I had no big game licence. Great was 
the disappointment! Batin looked reproach full}' at me, and Peng- 
hulii was eloquent with his entreaties. Then he'said “ If the Tuan 
won’t shoot it I am going to fika7n (stab) it with my j^arair^ 
(cutlass),'’ and, sure enough, he dashed off waving his parang, and 
obviously worked up to a great state of excitement. We were only 
a hundred yards from the sleeping animal by this time, so I slipped 
a pair of buck shot cartridges into my gun for fear of accidents. 
Siiddenl}' Pak Yatin shouted out that it was not a rhinoceros at 
all, but a seladcmg tgaur or bison) Wah! Seven of my Malays 
climbed a tree, and e\'er}'one began to treat the affair more serious- 
ly. Penghulu stopped his rush, and had no more desire to use his 
parang. We walked a little nearer, to have a closer look, and I 
began to question Penghulu about it. Is it that round brown 
object, locking like a tree trunk, with a patch of black at one side?’' 
Yes, that was it, and the dark patch was its head. Suddenly 
Kinto, the humorist of the Malays said, “Well, Tuan, if you 
won’t shoot, let’s see it move," and he picked up a boulder and 
hurled it hard at the seladang. Not a movement! It Km a tree 
trunk! The roar of laughter that rose to heaven was a thing to 
hear for rnonths afterwards, and, as the seven Malays sheepish!}’ 
climbed from their perch, they had to endure a regular battery 
of jokes and fun. 

We spent that night on a bank of the river, and next day we 
came to a spot, which we called Chabang Dua, where two streams 
of equal size join to form Sungai Sekin. We camped a short 
distance up the left stream, near a small waterfall, and Penghulu, 
Mayah, and 1 went south for two hours, climbing up the ridge 
between the two streams far enough to be fairly convinced that 
we were on the right way to Gunong UIu Kemapan. I told the 
coolies when we got back to camp, that next morning after their 
meal they must cook enough rice for a further two meals, as there 
was a fear that we might not find a stream up on the mountain. 
We would use the tents to catch rain-water if it rained at night, 
and if it didn't we should be in a fix. We had no buckets, only 
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four cooking pots, and there were no bamboos anywhere near to 
use as receptacles, so we could not carry water up with us. 

On August 1st, we set off up the ridge, and made quite good 
progress. \\e were glad to find that datm payong (Teysmannia 
palms), and were ab so there would be no 

trouble in making “'tanks’' to catch rain-water. We could use 
their very large leaves for the purpose. After three hours we 
reached the top of the ridge and Penghuiu climbed a tree to try 
to find the direction of the solitary tree that we knew marked the 
summit of Gunong Ulii Kemapan. He said it lay soiith-soiitlveast 
from us. This was rather surprising, for, on referring to the map, 
it was clear that the mountain should lie south-west. So 1 asked 
him to look about him to see if there was hilly ground in the south- 
west direction which might possibly be hiding Gunong Ulii Kema- 
pan from his view. No; he was fairly sure that our goal was 
south-south-east. We continued in that direction, and Penguin 
climbed 200 foot trees twice again to find our way. We were all 
getting tired, and we were very thankful when at about three 
o’clock we came to a tiny stream, which solved the water difficulty. 

We were to camp here for Vm nights, so I ordered some of 
the coolies to have a big washing day in the morning while the 
rest of us went up the mountain. 'Fhey cleared some of the 
jungle so as to allow the sun’s rays to get at the wet things, and 
if we hadn’t had rain from noon onwards all would have been 
‘Well. As it was, there was little relief during this trip from the 
usual, festoon of wet trousers and shirts hanging around my bed 
every night under the tent. There is a widespread impression 
that men whose work often takes them into the jungle are to be 
pitied as having to endure so much heat. On the contrary, they 
iisLiallv grumble a good deal about the damp cold, and one of the 
great bothers is the difficulty in getting washed clothe^i dry again. 

We found that we were very near the top of the mountain,, 
and f not altogether surprised to find, after taking a few 
bearings, that I was not on Gunong Uiu Kemapan at ail, but that 
I was at the top of Gunong Ulu Telang, and that the stream at 
'OLir camp was Siingai Jiwang. Gunong Ulu Kemapan lay some 
four miles away. It would have taken at least two days to get 
there, and for the purpose of the geological surve_y, the view from 
one mountain was just as useful as the other, so I did not mind 
that we had gone somew'hat astray. This incident illustrates the 
difficulty of travelling in jungle where there are no known tracks. 
One has to follow elephant trails, choosing whichever are likely 
to take one in the right direction, and it is very easy to go wrong. 
In future, Penghuiu and his fellow Jakuns would have no difficulty 
in finding their way to either mountain. There was a splendid 
view, in spite of the heavy clouds. One of the most striking 
features is the wide U-shaped valley of Sungai Jamai, an east- 
wards-flowing tributary of Sungai Endau, which is prolonged 
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Tv'esUvru'tis as the valley ' Gf ■Siingai -Chapaii, .;one of the streams 
which flow to the west to form Sungai Rompin. 

Next day, August 3rcl, we came 'down'' the mountain, and 
reached the boats at Sungai Sekin.in six .hours.- Going uphill we 
had taken three days. ■ It rained hard all the' afternoon, and the 
river rose a foot in two Imirs. The, higher -water made our down- 
stream journey easier on the morrow, but it was iinfuitunate in one 
wav, for we had no chance to spear fish' as the water was now too 
clciided for us to see them. 1 climbed .Bukit Embaju, and a few 
sniailer hills, -cn the way towards Sungai Rompin, and so attained 
w'hat I consider to be the- ideal conditions for a jungle trip which 
may be summarised as follows. The wdiole period of da}’’Iight 
siioidd be occupied, so that one does not feel the need of company: 
}-et ten or twebre hours of boat travelling become very wearisome, 
while the same time spent in walking is far too exhausting to be 
good for one’s health. The ideal is a mixture of the two, river 
travelling and walking, and if one is able to camp on a sand-bank 
near a fairly wide river, where one may get the excitement of 
shooting pergant, berkok (a large green pigeon, coloured like punai 
but as large as the imperial pigeon), or piinai, followed later, just 
before the darkness comes, by a bathe, there is usually' no difficulty 
about filling in the hours of darkness with ten hours of sleep. We 
had a perfect day like this on August 5th, and when I went to 
sleep on the sand-bank in Sungai Rompin, a mile above Tilan, 
under a beautifui full moon, 1 felt that the ‘hips” of a jungle 
trip full}' compensated me for the Alowns.” 

It was just as well that we had had some good days, because 
my next excursion, to Bukit Gayong, was quite a trying affair. 
Batin Ga\'ong, the headman of the Jakuns here, was my guide, and 
it suited him to pass his house on the way. Instead of taking the 
knovwi route from Tilan, a short distance downstream, we cut 
across from where we were, for much of the time following an old 
abandoned paloiig built years ago by Chinese wood-cutters. Going 
through the bcluliar and" swamp was far worse than jungle, and it 
was very tiring stepping from log to log of the palong. After 
four or live hours of it we began to feel dissatisfied with Batin 
Gayong, and a rainy afternoon made us all bad tempered. Mow- 
ever, ail things come to an end, and we reached the trigonometrical 
point on Bukit Gayong on the morning of August 7th. We 
disturbed hundreds of keluang, (flying-foxes,) in a tali tree, and 
it was weird in the extreme to see the multitude of them flying 
low, with their transparent wings showing honey brown against 
the strong sun light. It was interesting too to learn from liie 
Jakuns that certain pits five foot square, that we passed on the 
lower slopes of Bukit Gayong, had been sunk some twenty five 
years ago by a European prospector, and that they were not traps 
for elephants, as I first thought, but lombong (mine holes). All the 
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rock exposures on the hills near here showed quartz-porph 3 /ry, and. 
it is not likely that there are any payable tin deposits in the neigh- 
bourhood. Probably the prospector was looking for gold. There 
is a good view from' the top of the hill, and we could see Gunong 
Ulii Telang in the clouds peeping up behind the Bukit Mirsemah 
Biikit Panjang ridge. The country near Bukit Gayong and for 
some distance to the north; is low lying, with occasional hills 
rising from a swampy plain. 

On returning to Sungai Rompin I paid off the ten Jakiins and 
set off downstream with the Mala};s, taking with me as souvenirs 
a few semainhii (Malacca canes), and a pair of hnroug seriiidit 
(love birds) that I had got from the Jakiins. Ah San and one 
or two of the Malays sold a few coats and pairs of trousers, and 
we parted the best of friends. We arri\xd at Kuala Rompin on 
August lith, and left the next night in a bedah (a kind of boat),, 
en route for Mersing. As was to be expected with a south wind 
prevailing, and only short periods of favouring breezes, we were at 
anchor for most of the following two days, and found the small 
boat very cramped quarters. Our arrival at Mersing on the 
evening of the 14th was a relief for us all, particularly so for Ah 
San and Ma}xih, who are bad sailors. Both of them had bad 
septic sores on their feet, from leech-bites, and it was quite time 
for them to have som.e medical attention. 


Mandi Ayer Gawar ■ 

By Dato Sedia Raja Abdullah. 

Mandi Ayer Gawar'' (A lustration to bar epidemics) is 
a kind of medical bathing practised by Malays, with the object 
of repulsing the advance of an epidemic, such as plague, small-pox 
or rinderpest. The local medicine-man is invariably warned, well 
in advance, of the actual nature of the approaching epidemic by 
the appearance in a dream of a reigning raja or a ruling chief — ^l:he- 
colour of the royal robe, be it x-^eliow, white, red or black, having a 
definite relation to the nature of the coming illness. 

The ceremony usually takes place at night. Before the Dulmn 
(native doctor) there are placed on a large tray the materials of 
the ceremony, consisting of some 3 mrds of cloth, having the 
colour of the royal dress seen in the dream : there are also some few 
yarcis of white, yellow and black cloth. A large piece of thin, 
flexible lead is then torn into small pieces and on each piece is 

written in large characters the letters ♦ ^ ♦ J M which when joined 
together form the Arabic word meaning “world.'' But how 
the word can possibly be so spelt * and what rela- 
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tion it has to the prevention of the. ^epidemic, is a mysfery which 
is inexplicable even to the authority.-. on. the;'.subject'^ himself. It 
is siifiicicnt .th.at the .lette,rs.,.are' regarded .as; taps.upreniely effective 
charm against the attack of that particular form of*epidemic! 
On the tray are also heaped Rotan Tikiis (a' species of rattan) and 
PPriok Kera (Nepeirthes sp. a pitcher plant), .if the approaching 
epidemic is plague or small-pox, wit It the addition of Bnloh Gadiu}> 
(Biimhtisa vulgaris a species of bamboo) and Kayu Alai {Parkia 
snmatrana) in the case of rinderpest. Incense and toasted rice, 
of course, form an important part of the materials. The iniy 
together with the materials are fumigated three times with incense. 

liarthern jars (Rebok), containing cold water and in number 
rccoiXiing to the houses in the hampong (village), having been 
placed in front of the medicine-man by the villagers, the ))ukun 
cliooses a jar winch is, in his judgment, the best; and the one so 
selecied is l;no\\n as the Rebok Tua (the leading jar). Into it 
ha\C‘ already been dropped three pieces of Wmig, which are small 
copper coins, preferably of high antiquity, or just the ordinary 
modern 5 or l(i cent silver pieces, should the former be unobtain- 
able: each of the remaining jars receives only one coin. A lighted 
candle, made b\^ hand from bees-wax, is stuck against the top of 
each jar, in the water of which are also placed Bunga Raya 
(Hibiscus sp.), Bnvga Melur (Jasmine), Bunga Kayu Akar Dmn 
KHhidok (M cdastovia polyanthtim) , Datin Kalimunting and 
toasted rice. 

W'hen everything necessary is ready, the Dukun calls upon 
the Prophet to co-operate with him in warding off the approaching 
epidemic, recites his magical incantations over the materials and 
concludes by offering prayers in Arabic. The materials are then 
left where the}^ are for the night, so as to give the saints invoked 
sufficient time to sing their own incantations over them. 

Early the next morning, when the villagers have assembled at 
the medicine-mar/s house, the cold water in the jar is poured in 
moderate quantities over their heads; the face, hands and feet are 
also washed. The Dukun distributes among the waiting folk the 
Bniang Sempurna (Thread of completion) and the flexible lead 
bound in small strips of black cloth, both of which are to be tied 
round the arm. I'his Benang Stmpurna is made by twining to- 
gether the threads of those pieces of cloth previously placed on 
the tray and it is usually of three colours: black, white 
and red. Each villager is supplied with a small quantity 
of toasted rice to be eaten, as it has a great medicinal 
virtue. Besides, he is also given the Rotan Tikus and Pmok Kara 
in the case of plague or small-pox, together with the Btdoh Gading 
and Kayu Alai in the case of rinderpest, and small strips of the 
black, yellow and white cloth, all of which are to be placed on 
the gate of his Kampong fence, on the steps and on the door of 
his house. All these various symbols have a significant meaning. 
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The Bmang tied round the arm and 

the symbols placed on the door, the steps and the gate ard visible 
signs exhibited for the information of the spirit king of the 
epidemic that the persons using them are all his subjects who must 
not in any way be attacked: 

After the distribution of those various symbols each villager 
has to pay a customary fee of 5 or 10 cents according to the 
seriousness of the nature of the epidemic. If it is rinderpest,, which 
might cause a heavy material loss to the villagers/ each cattle 
owner usually has to pay 25' cents irrespective of the number of 
cattle in his possession. 

If the epidemic does not spread to the place where this 
ceremony of ’'Mandi Ayer Gawar ” has been observed: or if it 
does., in spite of this means of prevention, but results only in a 
negligible number of deaths, the village folk pay their communal 
vow at the grave of some renowned saint. 

What seems rather remarkable with regard to this particular 
ceremony and, indeed, to all other allied forms of ceremonies in 
connection with Malay magic, is the fact that even the professional 
Pmvang himself is not in a position to explain intelligently the 
various m\^steries. Practically ever}'thing is done and accepted 
blindly without any reason being assigned to it. This is what 
renders research into these matters so difficult to carry out. 

-Note.' 

The Leading Saints in Rembau. Errata. Vol. Ill, part HI, p, 
102. Lines 12 and 13 should read: — settlement of Tanjong Kling,. 
in accordance with the recognised custom {mhietaii). To' Mang- 
gam married, etc. 


Spolia MeHtawieBsia 
Dragonflies (Odonata) 

By F. F. Laidlaw, MA, 

(Text-Figures 1 — 3.) 

With an introduction hy C. Boden Kloss. 

i. Introduction. 

ii. Systematic, 

iii. Remarks on the Dragonfly fauna of the islands. 

iv. Notes on the Collection. 

V. References to Literature, 

i. Introduction. 

The Mentawi Ciroup, to the west of Sumatra, consists of the 
islands of Siberut, Sipora, and North and South Pagi. The first 
and northernmost is larger than the other three (which are fairly 
equal in size) put together. 
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E>:ccpt for the Rhopaiocera of Sipora scarcely anything was 
known of their entornolcgy until I visited Siberut and Sipora 
during September — November 1924, accompanied by Mr. N. 
Smedle}', Assistant Curator of the Raffles Museum, Singapore, and 
Dr. 11. H. Karny, Assistant Entomologist, Zoological Museum, 
Biiitenzorg, java, with a party of native collectors. I ha\'e, as 
tisiial, to thank the Government of Netherlands India for the 
assistance and facilities afforded. 

The islands are not \*ery pleasant collecting grounds: they are 
mostly swamp out of which rise hills nowheWmore than' 1^00 
feet high and generall}’ difficult to get at, being surrounded by 
soft ground. The sago palm is common. The native villages are 
siuiated on the banks of rivers some distance upstream, and there 
are scarcely any paths e.xcept those made by the Dutch military 
posts: these are general!}' through flat land and are often untravers- 
able owing to floods. There is much rain throughout the year. 
The islands are unhealthy: in spite of systematic employment 
of quinine and other precautions, all the members of a party 
of fiiTeen, except m}’self, suffered' from malaria either on the 
islands or soon after leaving them. 

The group lies parallel to the west coast of Sumatra and about 
60 — 80 miles distant. Siberut is about seventy miles long and 
about thirty broad, and its northern extremity is on Lat. 
South. 

The islands are apparent!}'' connected wdth each other by a 
sea-bottom of less than 100 fathoms, and most bathygraphical 
charts show a connection with Sumatra, via the Batii Islands to 
the north-east, by a narrow ridge of similar soundings; but I 
am inclined to doubt that this ridge is unbroken as indicated, 'for 
the faunas of the groups differ greatl}', while, though the Mentawi 
Islands possess a much richer mammalian fauna than the un- 
doubtedly deep-water islands of Simalur and Engano at the ex- 
tremities of the West Sumatran chain of islands, the fauna is much 
more peculiar and differentiated than that of Nias Island, also 
represented as being within the one hundred fathom line. What- 
ever the depths may be, the}^ certainly are not those of the 
shallow Sunda shelf (less than 40 fathoms) on which stand 
almost ail the land-masses of Malaysia, i.e., the Peninsula, 
Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo, etc. 

Apart from the connecting ridge the group is surrounded by 
depths of 100 — 500 fathoms of water; further, everywhere directly 
between it and Sumatra lies the long Mentawi Basin with depths 
of 500 — 1000 fathoms. Such conditions render several of the 
West Sumatran Islands, in spite of small size and lack of height, 
zoologically quite as distinct from each other and from the rest 
of Malaysia as the larger areas of that sub-region are from each 
other. 
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The islands are forested all over save for the native's planta- 
tions, and our material was obtained from v localities near 

the Go\'ernment stations of Siberiit, in th^ of that name, 

and Sioban in Sipora;; it came, from the sea-shore, low-lying 
ground, the swamps, ciiltivated areas, and from such hills as were 
accessible. 

Diiring the journey to and from the islands We also made 
small collections of ins.ects at Padang, West Sumatra, on Pulau 
Tello, one of the shallow-water Batu Group to the north of Siberut, 
and on the Pagi Islands where Dr. Karii}^ spent several days. 

As reports on the various collections obtained are prepared 
they will be published in various journals under the general title 
'‘ Spolia Mentawiensia." 

The following ha\’e appeared to date: — 

Spolia Mentawiensia: Flora. H. N. Ridley, Kew Bulletin of 

Miscellaneous Information, No. 2, 1926, pp. 56 — 94. (vide p. 

antea). 

Spolia Mentawiensia: Birds. F. N. Chasen and C Boden Kloss, 

Ibis, April 1926, pp. 269 — 305. Plate III and fig. 10. (vide 

p. pcstea). 

Spolia Mentawiensia: Reptiles and Amphibians. Malcolm A. 

Smith, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. (9) 18, 1926, pp. 76-81. 

iL Systematic. 

Drepanosticta krugeri sp. nov. 

Caconeura verticalis karnyi subsp. nov. 

Anipbicnemis louisae smedleyi subsp. nov. 

ilL Remarks on the Dragonfly Fauna, of the Islands.' ■; 

Up to the present time but a single species of dragonfly had 
been recorded from any of the islands of the Mentawi group. 

1'his was a species of Pseudophaca, P. modigliani, described 
by de Selys (Selys, 1898) from “ Mentawi."^ 

In 1915 Dr. Ris published a most interesting account of a 
collection of dragonflies made by E. Jacobson in_ Simalur Island, 
the most northerly island of the West Sumatran chain (Ris, 1915). 

He listed 35 species, the result of seven months collecting. 
Of these one species and two subspecies were described as new. 

The present collection contains almost the same number of 
species, 34 in all, and amongst these I find it necessary to name 
one new species and two new subspecies. 

The material before me is in excellent condition, with good 
series of several interesting species, and has full data. 

1. . Practically certain to have come from Sipora if collected by 
Modigliani. C. B. K. 
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In the list following I have entered all the species recorded 
by Ris froni Simakir Island as well as those collected in 1924 on 
the Mentawi, Group and also the single species recorded b)' de Sel}'s 
from " Mentawi.” 

'Fhosc not included in the collection of 1924 are marked w'itli 
an asterisk (^')] those not recorded by Ris thus(|). 

Malaysia includes the Mala}” Peninsula south of the Isthmus 
of Kra, ail the islands of the Siinda Shelf within the 100 fathoiii 
line, the deep-water islands off the West Coast of Sumatra, and 
Cocos- Reeling and Christmas Islands. 


ANISOPTERA, 

Libelliilidae. 

Cordiiliiiiae. ■ 

1. ^Idionyx montana Karsch. Malaysia. 

Libelliilinae. 

2. \Tetrathemis platyptera 

Selys. . . Bengal to Java, 

3. Orchithemis piilcherrima 

Brauer. . . Malaysia. 

4. Pornothemis serrata Kruger. Malaysia. 

5. ] Lyriothemis trappendiculata 


6. fL. dels Brauer. . . Malaysia, Philippine Is., 

Burma. 

7. \Nesoxenia lineata Brauer. Mala}'sia, Philippine Is., 

Celebes. 

8. Agrionoptera insignis chal- 

cochiton Ris. . . siibsp. Simalur and Mentawi' 

Ids., sp. Malaysia 'to 
Solomon Ids. 

9. Cratilla mefallica Brauer. Malaysia, Cambodia. 

10. Orthetmm sabhia Drury. Oriental Region, Pacific. 

11. O. testaceum Burm. .. Assam to Java. 

12. 0, chrysis Burm. .. Philippine Is., Celebes, Malay- 

■ ■ .sia.' ' ' 

13. ^'0. prninosum clelia Selys. siibsp. Philippine, Celebes, 

Malaysia. 

14. N amiophya pygviaea 

Ramb. . . Burma, Malaysia. 

1 5. Brachydiplax chalybea 

shnalura Ris. . . subsp. Simalur and Mentawi 

Ids., sp. Burma, Malay- 
sia. 

16. Diplacodes trivialis Ramb. Oriental Region. 

17. \ Acisoma panorpoides Rzmh. India to Malaysia. 
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18. ‘'^Kcnrothemis palliata Ramb. 

19. '''A'. flucfMans Fabr. 

20. f A', termmata Ris. 

21. '''"Zyxomma ohttisum Alb. 

22. ^''fholyvtis tillarga Fabr. 

23. Pantala flavescens .Fabr. 

24. '] RbyotJjcmis phyllis phyUis 

Sulz. 

2^. ""''R. regia regia Brauer. . . 

26. f/2. obsolesceus Kirb}^ 

27. '^'Trcwien limbafa Desj. 

' ^ Aeschiiidae. : 

28. '"'Anaciaescbna jaspidea 

Burni. 

39. j/agoria modigliani Sel}'^. 

30. Hiy-nacantha basiguttata 

Selys. • 

31. G. dohrni Kruger. 
Qomphidae, 

32. \Leptogoiiiphiis lanshergi 

Selys. 

ZVaOPTERA. 

Libellagsdae. 

33. \Micromenis sumatranus 

Selys. 

Epallagidae. 

dAP^Pseudophaea modigliani 
Selys. 

35. aspasia Sdys. 
Agrionidae. 

36. "^'Nenrobasis chinensis Linn. 

37. f Veslalis higens Selys. 

' .:':Platystictidae.-';' 

38. \Drepa:nosticta krugeri sp. 

nov. 

:: :':Pla1:yciiemidae.; 

39. Coper a acutimago Kruger. 

40. C. marginipes Ramb. 

Protoneuridae. 

4 1 . '^Caconeiira delia Karsch. . . 

42. C, collaris dohrni Kruger. 


SiiiTiatra to Am Islands. 
Malaysia. 

Malaysia. 

Oriental Region. 

Old v/orld tropics. 
Cosmopolitan. ' 

Burma, Malaysia. , ' 
Moluccas, Philippine Is. 
Malaysia.,:-. 

Oriental' Region, 'Pacific. 


Bengal to Java. 

Malaysia.,' 

Malaysia, Philippine Is,, Bur- 
ma. 

Malaysia. 


Java, Sumatra. 


Sumatra. 


Mentawi Islands. 
Sumatra. 


India to Borneo and Java. 
Sumatra. 


Mentawi Is. 


Mala\^sia. 

India, Ceylon, Malaysia. 

Sumatra. 

Sumatra. 
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43 / jC. verticiiUs subsp. ^ 

nov. .. Mentawi Ids., sp. Malaysia. 

Coenagrioiiidae. 

Psetidagrion ^ 

Braiier. ,, . . Sumatra. ■ 

microcephahim Ramb. India to Australia. 

Ceriagriofi cerm^^ , ■ 

Brauer. . . India to Malaysia. 

lOmudjargia atrocyanaStlys. ' Orientai Region. 

^Xiphiagrion cyanomelas 

Selys. .. Simalur Id. to Bismarck Arch. 

Amphicnemis louisae snied- 

leyi suhsp. nov: . . Mentavci Ids., sp. Borneo. 

^hchmira senegaleitsis' 

Ramb. . . Old world tropics. 

Agriocneniis femina Brauer. Oriental R.egion to Australia. 
■M. amocna Ris. .. Simalur Id. 

Of course the list is still incomplete; it is quite likely that it 
includes less than <80 per cent of the total dragonfly fauna. But 
the absence of any specimen of Tritbe^nis irom two fairly large 
collections is noteworthy. Two other general Rhinocypha and 
Coeliccia are unrepresented. The latter is certainly more likely 
to escape the net of the collector than is Trithemis or Rhinocypha 
but it is significant that the two genera Rhinocypha and Coeliccia 
are both absent from Ceylon. 

So that the first point to be noted about the fauna of these 
islands is the (apparent) absence of certain widely distributed 
■Oriental genera. If this absence be verified it will show that these 
genera are late arrivals in Malaysia. 

A second point of interest is that certain subspecies are 
peculiar to Simalur, Siberut and Sipcra, and presumably to other 
islands, and that on the mainland of Sumatra these subspecies 
are represented by distinct races (e.g. Agnonoptera chalcochiton). 

Now Simalur and Siberut are much further away from one 
another than is either from the mainland of Sumatra;' but proba- 
bly have this in common, that both are separated from it (and 
each other) by deep water. Hence it is fair to assume that we 
have to deal with a fauna characteristic of certain of the West 
Sumatran Islands, contrasted with, though closely related to that 
of Sumatra. 

The relative abundance in the collection of certain species 
usually accounted rare (e.g. Jagoria modigliaiii) may perhaps 
allow us to suppose that we have to deal with a fauna in which 
isolation has affected the competition between species in a manner 
favourable to certain forms usually regarded as primitive. Ris 
(1915) has called attention to another interesting feature of this 
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fauna, the inclusion in it of a few species of a decidedl}' eastern, 
cr even Papuan range, which are scarcely if at all represented 
elsewhere to Malaysia, Such are Xiphiagrion cyanomelas and 
Rbyoibemis regia. The significance of these ‘outliers’ is not at 
present apparent. 

iv. ■ Notes on the Collections 

[(The initials given with localities in the list of specimens in 
each case refer to the coliectors: C. B. K(loss), N. S (medley) and 
M. H. K(arny.)] 

■ ANISOPTERA., 

Libelliiliclae« 

. Corduliiiiae. 

1. Idionyx montana Karsch. 

Idionvx montaiia. Martin, Monogr. CcrdiiL p. 81, figs. 94, 95., 

f ^ Siberut, C, B. K. and N. S. Get. 1924. 

1 ^ Siberut, H. H. K. 23. IX. 24. 

2 $ $ Sipora, C. B. K. and N. S. Oct. Nov. 1924. 

1 abd. 27-29 + 3 mm. hind-wing 28.5 mm. 

$ abd. 29 mm. hind-wing 29.5 nim. 

The anal appendages of the males agree exactly with those 
figured by Martin (loc. cit). 

The males are very similar in size and colouring to a ^ of 
dohrni Kriiger, from Borneo, differing chiefly in the shape of the 
upper anal appendages. On the other hand a $ from Gunong 
Kledang in Perak, which agrees with specimens of montana in the 
shape of the anal appendages, is much smaller {$ abd. 25.5 + 3 
mm. hind-wing 25 mm.). 

The two species montana and dohrni are evidently very close- 
ly related. 

■ . ■ , Libelltdinae. . ■ 

2. Tetrathemis platyptera Selys. 

Tetratbemis platyptera, Ris. Monogr. Libell. pp. 50-51, figs.. 
10-14. 

2 5 $ Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept 1924. 

One specimen has the hind-wing 20 mm. long: bases of both, 
wings tinged with saffron; in the fore-wing as far as the triangle, 
in the hind-wing one or two cells beyond the triangle. The rest 
of the wings slightly smoky. 

The second specimen has the hind-wung 18.5 mm. long. Both 
wings slightly tinged with brown, in the fore-wing to one cell 
beyond the nodus, the hind-wing to half-way between nodus and 
pterostigma. In both wdngs this tinge deepens to saffron at the 
base; in the fore-wing to the level of the arculus, in the hind-wing, 
to the proximal margin of the triangle. In the fore-wing there is 
also a saffron suffusion just below the nodus, and in the hind- 
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\ving there is a similar suffusion from just beyond the nodus to a 
roini half-way between nodus and pterostigma. In neither wing 
does the siiffiision reach the anal margin. Apex of both wings 
faintly linged with smoky brown. 

The colour differences of the wings of the two specimens are 
quite marked, but I can find no structural distinctions. 

3. : Orciiitiiemis pitlclierrinia Brauer. 

Orchiihemis pulcherrima Ris, Monogr. Libell. pp. 85-86, figs. 
54, 5,5. 

2 $ $ Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

1 $ Siberut. H. H. K. Sept. 1924 (60). 

4. Pornotliemis serrata Kruger. 

Pornothemis serrata Ris, Monogr. Libell. pp. 92-93, fig. 64. 

IS II $ 9 Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. Oct. 
1924. 

4 S S' 4 9 9 Siberut. H. H. K. Sept. 1924. 

3 ^ ^ 1 9 Sipora. C. B. K. and N. S. Oct. 1924. 

2 9 9 South Pagi. H. H. K. 17. X. 24. 

5. Lyriothemis biappendiciilata (Selys). 

Lyriothemis biappendu^^ Ris, Monogr. Libell. pp. 106- 

107, figs. 71, 76, 77. 

2 9 9 Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. 26-28. IX. 24. 

3 ^ ^ Siberut. H. H. K. 9. IX. 24. 

6. Lyriothemis cleis Brauer. 

Lyriothemis cleis Ris, Monogr. Libell. pp. 108-11 1. figs. 78, 79, 

80. 

1 I 9 Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

7. Nesoxenia lineata (Selys). 

Nesoxeiria lineata Ris, 'Monogr. Libell. pp. 126-128, figs. 93, 
•94. 

3 ^ Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. 24-25. IX. 24. 

i 9 Siberut, H. H. K. Sept. 1924. 

3^^ 3 9 9 Sipora.CB.K. and N.S. Oct. Nov. 1924, 

1 ^ Sipora H. H. K. Nov. 1924. 

The specimens agree exactly with a (fragmentary) male in 
my possession from Borneo, and with Dr. Ris’ description 

8. Agrionoptera iiisignis chalcochiton Ris. 

A^rionoptera insignis chalcochiton Ris. Monogr, Libell. p. 

1068. 

5^^ 3 9 9 Siberut. C. B, K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

2 ^ Siberut. H. H. K. Sept. 1924. 

5^^ 2 9 9 Sipora. C B. K. and N.S. Sept Oct. 1,924. 
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The rich but uniform colouring of the synthorax of these 
specimens contrasts markedly with the variegated pattern of a 
specimen from Padang in W. Sumatra, which clearly belongs to* 
the tvpical race. The Padang specimen was collected in Nov 
1924/ by C. B. K. and N. S. 

9. Cratilla metallica (Brauer). 

Cratilla metallica Ris, Monogr. Libell. pp. 151-153. figs. 108- 
109. 

1 ^ Siberut. H. H. K. 26. IX. 24. 

10. Orthetriim sabina (Drury). 

Orihetnim sabina Ris, Monogr. Libell. pp. 223-225. figs. !3L 
149. ■■ 

1 ^ North Pagi. H. H. K. Oct. 1924. 

11. Orthetrinii testaceum (Biirm.). 

Orthetriim testaceum testaceum Kis, Monogr. pp. 235-236. 

2 $ $ Siberut C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

1 $ Siberut. H. H. K. Sept. 1924. 

12. Orthetriirn chrysis (Selys). 

Orthetriim chrysis Ris, Monogr. Libell. p. 237. 

6 S $ ^ Siberut. H. H. K. Sept. 1924. 

6 ^ 1 $ Sipera. C. B. K. and N. S. Nov. 1924. 

3 ^ a North Pagi. C. B. K. and N. S. Nov. 1924., 

13. Nannophya pygmaea Ramb. 

Naiinophva pygmaea Ris, Monogr. Libell. pp. 347, 348. figs., 
figs. 196, 197. 

12. ^ ^ 6 $ $ Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

24 6^ 9 9 Siberut, H. H. K. Sept. 1924. 

14. Bracbydiplax chalybea siniakira Ris. 

Brachydiplax chalybea simalura Ris, Monogr. Libell. p. 1123, 

A ^ $ Siberut C. B. K. and Nf S. 8-29. IX. 24. 

Like Agrionoptera chalcochiton this subspecies is apparently 
confined to the West Sumatran chain of islands. 

15. Diplacodes trivialis (Rambur). 

Diplacodes trivialis Ris, Monogr. Libell. pp. 46S-470. figs. 
293, 294, 

1 ^ Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

1 ^ Siberut. H. H. K. 28. IX. 24. 

2 ^ ^ 1 $ Sipora, C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

1 $ South Pagi. H. H. K. 17, X. 24. 

(10 ^ ^ 8 9 2 Padang, Sumatra. C. B. K. and N. S. 
Nov. 1924). 

One of the commonest of Oriental dragonflies. 
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!6. Acisoitia panorpoides Rambur. : 

■Iciurina fmnorpoides Ras, Monogr. Libell. pp. 457-458. 

1 Sipora. C. B. K. and N. "S.; 24. 

' 17. Neiirotiieiiiiis terniiiiata; Ris. {forma). ' 

Neurothemis terminata Ris, Monogr. Libell. pp. 569, 572. 
figs. 328. 329, 334, 335. 

'^S ^ ^ 16 $ $ isodirom. 12 $ $ heterochrom. Siberiit. 

CB.K. & N.S. Sept. Oct. 1924. 

2 ^ I 9 isochrom. 3 9 $ heterochrom. Siberut. 

H.H.K. Oct. 1924. 

12 a' <^‘ 4 $ $ isochrom. 3 9 9 heterochrom. Sipcra. 

C.B.K. & N.S. Oct. 1924. 

2 $ ^ 7 9 9 isochrom. 1 9 heterochrom. N. PagL 

C.B.K. & N.S. Oct. 1924. 

2 9 9 heterochrom. South 

1 $ isochrom. Pagi. H. H. K. Oct. 1924. 

A very interesting series, intermediate in some respects 
between flucttums and terminata. Dr. Ris has examined specimens 
and has been good enough to give me his opinion on them, which 
I transcribe '' I am inclined to »range your series under terminata, 
but they are decidedly intermediate between typical terminata 
and typical ftnctuans. I have labelled them for my collection as 
terminata vers ftiictiians. The series of forms mtermedia-fluduans 
4€rmmatamianadensis-stigmatiiaris may be considered as species, 
but very probably with series from a very large number of 
localities the limits between them will be found uncertain. Inter- 
mediate forms, such as this from Mentawi, can be located in the 
series without much constraint: in this case between fluctimn and 
terminata though nearer the latter. I still consider the disposi- 
tion adopted in the monograph as practically convenient.’' 

18. Pantala flavescens (Fabr.) 

Panatala flavescens Ris, Monogr. Libcll. 

I 9 Sipcra. C B. K. and N. S. 30.X.24. 

19. Rhyothemis phyllis (Sulzer). 

Rhvothemis phyllis phyllis Ris, Monogr. Libell. pp. 939-940. 
fig. 540.’' PL V. 

1 $ Siberut, C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

I 9 Siberut, 14. H. K. Sept. 1924 

20. Rli 3 mtheniis obsolescens Kirby. 

R. obsolescens Pis, Monogr. Libell. pp. 958-959. PI. VII. 
(as R. vidua). 

II $ $ i I 9 9 Siberut. C. B. K, and N. S. Sept. Oct. 

1924. 

1 $ $ 1 9 Siberut. H. H. K. Sept. 1924. 

Borneo, Sumatra, Malay Peninsula as far N. as the Mergui 
Archipelago. 
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, Aesclinidae. 

2!. Jagoria modigliani Selys. 

Jagoria modigliani Martin, Monogr. Aeschn. pp. 130-131. 
12i Ris, 1911. pp. 240-242. 


2 9 9 


Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924, 


2 ^ ^ (ad.) Siberut. H. H. K. 10—28. IX. 24. 

1 9 (ad.) Siberut. H. H. K. 28. IX. 24. 

2 9 9 (ten.) Siberut. H. H. K. 14 — 17. IX. 24. 

1 $ 1 9 Sipora. C. B. K. and N. S. Oct. 1924,. 

r 9 (ad.) Sipora. H. H. K. 9. X. 24. 

Several of the females have retained the long spatulate anal 
appendages which in this sex are so frequent!}' broken off. The 
considerable number of specimens collected suggests that this 
insect usually counted quite a rarit\% must be fairly abundant 
at least in certain localities and at certain seasons. 

22. Oynacantlia dohrni Kruger. 

Gvnacantha dohrni Kruger, 1898. Martin, Monogr. Aeschn. 
pp. 199-200. fig. 204. Ris. 1915, p. 14. 

1 $ (teneral) Sipora. C* B. K. and N. S. 19. X. 24. 

Newly emerged and quite flattened; probably belongs to 
this species, which has been recorded b}' Ris from Simalur. 

■ Gomphidae. 

23. Leptogomphiis lansbergi Sclys. Fig. 1. 

Leptogomphus lansbergi K\rhy Cat. Odonat. p. 70. 

1 ^ 1 9 Sipora. C. B. K. and N, S. Oct. 1924. (the 
male is the allotype). 

1 9 Sipora. H. H. K. Nov. 1924. 

1 9 Pagi Ids. H. H. K. Oct. 1924. 

(1 $ Padang, N. Sumatra. C. B. K. and N. S. 

Nov. 1924). 

The holotype 9 is from Java, in Coll. Selys, a second 
(imperfect) in the Museum at Dresden. 

$ Hitherto iindescribed. abd. 39 1 mm. hind-wing 31.5 

mm. 

9 abd. 37.5 mm. hind-wing 34 mm. 

9 (adult) Head: black; lateral lobes of lower lip, two spots 
on upper lip, base of mandibles, and a narrow line across the frons 
interrupted at its middle, immediate!}/ in front of the antennae, 
lemon-yellow. 

Prothorax: black; a yellow mark on anterior margin, a 
small double medium spot and a lateral mark, yellow. 

Synthorax: black anteriorly to just beyond the humeral 
suture. Paired, narrow dorsal and antehiimeral stripes of yellow, 
the former just meeting a yellow mark on the transverse crest of 
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the mesothoracic margin, these latter not meeting each other 
in the middle line. Sicies of synthorax largely yellow, with black, 
stripes along each of the lateral sutures. 

Abdomen: largely bhck^^ the first segment almost entirely 
}'ellow. The second segment has a lateral band of yellow passing 
over the vestigial auricles; also a longitudinal dorsal band of the 
same colour which narrows posteriorly and is continued as a verv' 
fine mid-dorsal line along segments 3 —7. There is in addition 
a basal lateral mark of yellow on the third segment. 

(adult) allotype (from Sipora). 

Colouring in general identical with that of the female. The 
spots of yellow on the upper lip are perhaps a trifle larger, and 
the markings on the abdomen are obscure, but this is probably 
the result of post-mortem changes. As in the female the legs 
appear to be entirely black. 

Anal appendages: black: ■' upper pair a little shorter than 
the branches of the lower appendage, shaped rather like the blade 
of a scalpel, with the ‘ edge ’ rather serrate, and the apex acuminate. 
Branches of lower appendage slender, parallel, widely distant. 
On the whole the ana! appendages bear a general resemblance 
to those of L. smderi Ris, and L perfonrhis Ris (Ris 1912). I'he 
genital haniules are very large, and the .vesicle of the penis is 
relatively small. 

The armature of tlie femora is quite different in the two 
sexes, in the females it consists of long spines regularly arrangeil, 
in the males of numerous small rather irregular 'prickles.' There 
arc also secondary sexual differences in the armature of- the tibiae 
and tarsi which 1 do not propose to deal with here. 

One further point ma}' be noted. In his original description 
of the ti’pe female de Selys remarks on the presence of two small 
tubercles on the margin of the occiput. These, are scarcely evident 
on any of the specimens before me, though the margin of the 
occiput certain!}' shows some corrugation, which varies from one 
individual to another. In one female this corrugation is perhaps 
sufficient to permit of our believing it to represent the "petits 
tubercles rapproches " of de Selys. 

A matter of greater interest perhaps is the occurrence of a 
ridge on either side of the vertex, immediately behind each of the 
posterior ocelli. In the female this ridge is produced at its outer 
extremity to form a distinct horn-like projection recalling exactly 
the armature figured by Calvert (1920) for some of the females of 
species of the Tropical American genus Epigomphtis, and more 
especially that of £. arviaitis. In a faimistic paper such as this 
one cannot discuss at length morphological and taxonomic ques- 
tions, It is necessary only to say that the examination of these 
specimens convinces me that Leptogomphus is a genus very distinct 
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from Heliogomphtis, and that it (Leptogompbus) resembles in 
venation, and in some other morphological characters the American 
Epigompbns, and is probably not distantly allied to it. 

Kruger (1898 pp. 307-308) proposed to distinguish Sumatran 
specimens apparently very similar to Jansbergi under the name 
assrnrilis. Not having access to his material I cannot judge to 
what extent he is justified in so doing. I can only say that the 
specimens before me are to the best of my belief identical with 
that described from Java by de Selys. 

Species undoubtedly referable. to Leptogompbus are 
seinperi Selys. Borneo, Philippine Is. Tonkin. 
Jansbergi SeB'S. Sumatra, Java. 


Gesfroi 

gestroi 

Selys 

Burma. 


williamsoni 

Laidlaw 

Borneo. 


perforatiis 

Ris 

S. China. 

Sattferi 

sa 2 iteri 

Ris 

Formosa. 


assimilis 

Kruger 

Sumatra. 


ZYGOPTERA. 

Lifeell'ag-idae 

24. Micromerifs sumatraniis Selys. 

Microments sumatramis Kirby Cat. Odonat. p. 115. 

2 ^ Sipora. H. H. K. Oct. 1924. 

■ Agrionidae ' ' 

(Legion Caloptcryx de 'Selys partim). 

25. Vesta!is Jiigens (Selys). 

Vesfalis lugens Kirbv Cat. Odonat. p. 102. 

1 * 'SiberiiL H. IT K. Sept. 1924. 

10 c? ^ 4 $ $ Sipora. C. B. K. and i\k S. Oct. 1924. 
1^1$ Sipora. H. H. K. Oct. 1924. 

Platystictidae. 

26. Drepaiiostkta krugeri sp. nov. Figs. 2 a. b. c. 

1 $ Siberiit. C B. K. and N, s”. Oct. 1924. 

1 ^ Siberut. H. H. K. Oct. 1924. 

4 9 $ Sipora. C. B. K. and N. S. Oct. 1924 (one of 

these is the allotype). 

3 $ $ Sipora. H. H. K. Oct. 1924. (one of these is the 

ho’lotvpe)- 

1 N. Pagi Is. C. B. K. and N. S. Oct. 1924. ' 

A distinct species, characterized bv the shape of the anal 
appendages of the male> and by the presence in that sex onl}^ 
'Ot a remarkable paired process derived from the posterior margin 
of the prothorax. A well defined V-vein present on the wings. 
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The pentagonal pterostigma is also apparently a specific character. 

S abd. 39“!"0.75 mm. hind-wing 24 mm. 

$ abd. 35 mm. hind-wing 24 mm. 

]'e}wtioii: M arises a little distal to siibnodus. M j + and 
M.j rise from arculus by a short common stalk. 

\'ein descending from anal side of quadrangle meets cubito- 
anal cross-vein so as to form a V. 

Pterostigma dull red-brown, pentagonal, its outer margin 
almost always broken by a veiniet dividing the cell distal to it 
into two. Costal margin shorter than anal, and inner margin 
shorter than outer. 16 post-nodal cross-nerves on fore-wing, 

$ Head: ljpr)er lip blue, with black margin, anteclypeus 
blue, upper surfaces otherwise black. 

Prothorax: white or pale primrose yellow, posterior lobe 
black. From the outer angle of the posterior margin of this lobe 
there springs on either side a small club-shaped process, directed 
almost vertically upwards; pale brown in colour. 

Svnthorax'.ahGve bright metallic green as far as level of first 
lateral suture. Be\'ond this pale blue,- with a broad band of dark 
brown along and on either side of the second lateral suture. 
Ventral surfaces white. 

Abdomen: generally dark brown, rather bronzed. Second 
segment marked with wliite at the sides and below. Segments 
3 — 7 ^vith small basal-lateral markings, probably blue in the 
living state. Basal third (nearly) of eighth segment blue above, 
a small, basal dorsal mark of the same colour on the ninth. 

Legs: white, with brown cilia, articulating with brown mark- 
ings, a broad brown band round the middle of each femur; 
posterior surfaces of tibiae dark brown. 

Altai appendages: upper pair bronze-brown, curving regular 
downwards in a semicircle, a little inflated distaily. Viewed from 
above they curve inwards towards their apices so as to enclose 
a nearly circular space. Each appendix carries a minute internal 
projection near its apex. Lower pair, whitish, about half the 
length of upper pair, parallel to one another, broad at the base, 
tapering, first rapidly then more gradually to a fine point, bending 
rather abruptly downwards at the middle, 

$ Colouring as in male, but segment 8 of abdomen has a 
lateral blue mark, continued on to the base of 9, which is slightly 
longer than 8. 

The relationship of this species seems to be with the sundana- 
halterata group, ranging from Sumatra and Java to New Guinea^ 
rather than will Bornean or Malayan forms, 
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Platyciierni'dae. 

\ 27.;.: Co-pera: .marginlpes (Ramb.) ; ^ . 

Capera margimpes Kirb_v Cat. Odonat. p. 129. 

1 $ Siberut. C. B. K7 and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

5 $ $ Sipora. C. B. K. and N. S. Oct. 1924. 

In the absence of male specimens the identification rests on 
tlie character of the posterior margin of the prothorax, which in 
these specimens agrees with examples of the species from Singa- 
pore. The species aentimargo Kruger, does not occur in the 
present collection, through recorded by Ris from Sinialur; and I 
have before me specimens of it from .Mergiii (Bainbrigge-Fletcher) 
and from the Isthmus of Kra (W. L. Abbott, U. S. Nat. Mus.). 

Protoneiiridae. ' 

28. CocGoeora colfarss dohrsii Kruger. 

AUoneura dohrvi Kruger, 1898, 

Disparonema dohrni Ris, 1915. 

2 6' $ Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

7 ^ ^ 5 $ $ Sipora. C. B. K. and N. S. Oct. 1924. 

2 5 1 9 Sipora. H. M. K. 2. XI. 24, 

Both Kruger and Ris regarded dohrni as a distinct species 
and do not compare it with collaris Selys. I find, however, that 
the specimens -before me agree exactly in colouring with collaris 
(judging from re Selys' account), and differ only in having no 
trace of Cuo. visible to the naked eye. Under low power of the 
compound microscope one can see constantly in these specimens a 
thickening of the anal margin of the wing where it is joined by 
Ac. In collaris (from the Malay Peninsula) the development of 
O /. 2 is .said by de Selys to be ‘'mediocre on riidimentaire." Ac- 
cordingly 1 am strongly of the opinion that these specimens must 
be reffered to collaris, of which they represent a local Sumatran 
race characterized by extreme reduction of O/o, I think the 
character is of sufficient importance to justif}-^ the naming of such 
a local race, but it may be found that the reduction is carried as 
far in some cases in specimens from the Malay Peninsula (given 
a sufficient series). 

Calcoiie wTa 'verticalis: 'kar ny i, subsp, "nov.;'j 

1 S Siberut. H. H. K. 

Head: Upper lip, genae and anteclypeiis dark brown; a 
transverse red band, crossing the anterior ocelli, on the vertex. 
Otherwise black, . 

Proiborax: black; a small lateral spot of carmine red on 
•either side of the middle lobe. 
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Synihordx: black, with a narrow band on either side of the 
dorsnrri of carrnhie red; a broader band of orange-red on the first 
laO'/ral the mcfepimirite narrowly bordered behind with 

yellow. Under surface, primrose. 

Andovieri: entirety black sa\^e for a minute pair of 3''ellow 
.yuf.s at base of tbdrd segment dorsally. 

Lcyn: black; a brown mark at base of femora on their 
anterior surfaces; posterior surfaces of tibiae likewise brown. 

And appendages, upper pair black, lower pair brown, Pter- 
osdgma ver}’ dark brovrn. Marginal cell, formed by vestige of 
Cv, rather larger in fore-wing than in hind-wing/ Length of 
hind-wing 17mm., of abdomen 27 mm. Din'crs'from typical 
(bnrncan’) verLicalh as follcws. Carmine mark on prothorax 
(in hapiyA) smaller. Dorsal stripe on syntborax much narroweia 
and of equal breadth throughout. Second segment of abdomen 
end ireh' blacl:. Upper anal appendages entirely black, and rather 
less globose at base. C. delia Karsch has the dorsal stripe of the 
swithorax not extending quite to the middle of the dorsum, and 
the am al a upend ages red- bro\\'n . 

1 he three forms verticalis (fvpical), delia and karnyi appear 
to he \'ery closely related. 

Coenagrionidae.- ■ 

30. Psei!da<?r^on pilidorsiim Brauer. 

Pseiidagrion pilidorstim Ris, 1915. 

4 6^ ^ Sipora. C. B*. K. and N. S. Oct. 1924. 

1 .4 Sipora. Id. Ik K. 22. X. 24. 

31. Ceriag:rioii cerinonibelliim. 

Ceriagrion ceriuornheUuvi Kirby Ca. Odonat. p. 154. 

2 6" o Siberut. IL H. K. Oct. 1924. 

These specimens closely resemble two males from Sarawak 
with wliich I ha\'e compared them. 

Specimens from Mysore (India) are distinctly larger, and 
ha\‘e the basal half of the third segment red, whereas in the 
Bornean and Mentawi specimens this segment appears to be 
entire!}^ very dark green. The Indian specimens also have the 
lower anal appendages relative!}'- shorter and stouter than they are 
in any of the specimens from the more Easterly localities. 

A 6" from Ckwdcn agrees in general with the Indian specimens 
but U smaller. It is quite likely that a number of recognizable 

local races exist. 

Length of hind-wing Indian 21 mm. Mentawi 17 mm. 

,, of abdomen Indian 32 mm. Mentawi 30 mm. 
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'32;. Onycliargia atrocyana; 

Onychargia atrocyana Kirby Cat. Odonat p. 139. 

2 ^ ^ Siberiit. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

33. Amphicnemis loiiisae smedleyi subsp. nov. Fig. 3. 
Amphicnemis Icuime hdiidldSY, 1913: Ris, 1915 

11 ^ ^ 14 2 $ Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924a 
2*5' o 2 $ 2 Siberut. H. H. K. Sept. 1924. 

2 ^ ^ 1 $ South Pagi. H. H. K. 17. X. 24. 

Closely related to the typical race from Borneo, but differs in 
that the male lias the spine of the posterior margin of the protho- 
rax almost undeveloped,, whilst in the female the spine though 
more in evidence is still not so developed is in the Bornean 
race. As this character is constant in the Mentawi specimens 
(and in the single 2 from Simalur noted by Dr. Flis) we are 
justified in naming a local race. 

The females with their carmine-red thorax and legs must 
present a striking appearance. 

34. Agrlociiemis femina. 

Agriocnevih femina Kirby Cat. Odonat. p. 158. Ris., 1916. 

1 $ Siberut C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

I 9 South Pagi. H. H. K. 17. X. 24. 
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Trans. Am. Ent. Soc. XLVl, pp. 323- 
354. Pi. Xin.:XIV.'XV.,.f 

A synonymic Catalogue of Neuroptera 
Odonata or Dragonflies. By W. F. 
Kirby F. L. S. etc., 1890. 

VDie Odonaten von Sumatra.'^ Stettin 
Entomol. Zeitung. 1898. 
n IJnterfamilie Agrioninae pp. 90- 
139. 

III Unterfamilie Aeschninae pp. 267- 
290, 

IV Unterfamilie Gomphinae pp. 290- 
317. Anhang 319-330. 

Contributions to a study of the 
dragonfly fauna of Borneo. Pt. 
I. The genus Amphicnemis (etc.).'" 
Proc. ZooL Soc. Lend, 1913. pp. 70-74. 
PL IV. fig. 5, 6, 7. 
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Martin,, Monogr. Cordul. Collections Zoologtque dii Baron 

Edm. de Selys Longchamps. 
Catalogue Systematique et Descriptif, 
Ease. XVII. Cordtilines. par Rene 
Martin, 1906. 

Martin, Monogr. Aeschn. Op. cit. Ease. XVIII, XIX, XX. 1908- 

1909. Aeschnidae. 

Ris, 1911. ‘'Libellen von Sintang, Borneo.’’ Dr. 

F. Ris. Ann. Soc. Entomoi. Belg. LV. 
1911. pp. 232-255, 


'' fDaina Simalurensis. Odonata. '‘Dr. 
F. Ris. Tijdschrift v. Entomoi. LVHI, 
1915. pp. 5-21. 

" M. Sauter s Formosa-Ausbeiite. 
Odonata.” F. F^is. Supplementa En- 
tomologica No. 5, 1916. 

Collections Zoologiqiie du Baron Edm. 
de Selys Longchamps. Catalogue Sys- 
tematiqiie et Descriptif. Fasc IX-XVI 
(supp) . Lihelhilhiae 1909- 1919. 

“ Causerics odonatologiques.” par E. 
de Selys Longchamps. No, II. Ill, 
Eiiphaea viodigliani Selys Ann. Soc. 
Entomoi. Belg. XLI 1898. pp. 336- 


Ris, Monogr, Libell 


" Quatriemes Additions an Synopsis 
des Gomphines.” Selys L.ongchamps. 
Bull. Acad. Roy. de Belg. XLVl 1878. 
pp. 409-47 L 


Malay Manuscripts 

By Mans Overbeck. 

When going on leave to Europe early last year. Dr. R. 0, 
Winstedt asked me to try and find out what there was of Malay 
MSS in the F^ublic Libraries of Germany. The intention was 
simply to compile a list from their catalogues. Enquiries showed 
that there were Malay MSS in the Preussische Staatsbibliothek of 
Berlin, the Siichsische Landesbibliothek of Dresden, the Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek of .Munich, and the Stadtbibliothek of Hamburg; 
but those of Berlin, Dresden and Hamburg apparently were not 
properly catalogued, and Berlin and Dresden offered to place the 
MSS at my disposal at the Stadtbibliothek of Bremen, where I was 
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then living, under the exchange-system existing between most of 
the Public Libraries of Ciermany. This offer I had to accept 
though 1 was by no means prepared for the task, as f had very 
little time at my disposal and none of the catalcgues of the 
Libraries of Batavia and Leiden for reference. This latter proved 
rather disastrous, as later comparison with those catalogues siiowed 
that, I had spent much valuable time on works which were already 
fully described therein, and omitted to examine more carefully 
those that were not. 

In orctcr to 'be as;, brief as possible, reference is made below 
only to Prof. Dr.:, van RonkePsT' Gatalogus der Maieische Hand- 
schriften in het Museum van het Bataviaasch Genootschap van 
Kunsten en Wetenschappen '' , (Batavia 1909) abbreviated to 
'' Batavia.''' .In that most valuable catalogue the catalogues of 
Leiden : (Leidsche- Universiteits-Bibliotheek, catalogue b}/ , Dr., di. 
H. Juynboli), London (Ea.st India House, Royal .Asiatic Society, 
British Museum), Cambridge, the Hague, Brussels and Paris are 
also referred to, and I wais able to restrict m^vself simply to mention- 
ing the place or places where other MSS of the same work are to 
be found. I have also made free to borrow from the Batavia 
Catalogue some references to special articles published on one or 
the other work. Occasionally reference is made to "Leiden if," 
which means the “ Supplcnient-Catalogus der Maieische en 
Minangkabausche Handschriften in de Leidsche Universiteits- 
Bibliotheek," published by Prof. Dr. van Rmnkel in 1921. 

As regards the spelling the Straits method is folkwved. In 
rendering the beginning of a .MSS written in Dutch ronianized 
transcription, I have changed oe into u, tj into ch, dj into j, j into 
y, etc.: as I have no knowledge of Arabic 1 am afraid I have made 
many errors in transcribing Arabic words as far as they are not 
of daily occurrence in Malay. 

I have to thank the Preussische Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, and 
the Siichsische Landesbibliothek, Dresden, for kindly placing their 
valuable MSS at my disposal at Bremen, and especiall}- Prof. Dr. 
Weil, Director of the Orientalische Abteilung of the Pr. St. B. at 
Berlin, for granting me special facilities without which I would 
have been unable to finish the work: also the Bayerische Staatsbi- 
bliothek Munich, for kindly sending me the abstract of their 
catalogue, and Dr. W. Aichele of the University of Hamburg, who 
kindly examined for me the Brockelmann-catalogue of the Stadtbi- 
bliothek of Hamburg and wrote me an account of the Malay MS 
it contained as given below. I am further under great obligation 
to the Director of the Stadtbibliothek at Bremen, for his kind 
assistance in obtaining the MSS for me and allowing me every 
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Preiissisclie Staatsbibiiothek -Berlin* . , 
(SGJioeniann-Gatalogus)^^^ 

\S'olc on ihc Schoeinann-catalogtie—k'nuYr^ MSS of this 
collccricn arc apparently copies of well4vno\vn wor made to 
order, nrohald.y for a Eurcpeaii collector, as they seem to he very 
little used, and to judge from the handwriting, are written m' a 
fe.w dilTerent scribes. Possibly they are, copied from. M.SS in 
Batavian library. . 

/xpparentl}' Prof. Dr. C. Snoiick-Hin'gronje has examined some 
of tlie 31SS of the Schoemani>-catalogiie, raid the.iiotes he left in 
the boc!:s were of great assistance-to me.'] ; 

Sell. V, 1. Modern MS, European paper, folio, 1 19. pp. of' 22. 
lines. 

Chrrrtira Raja Banjar dan Raja Kofa- Ringin/ 

Without date. Cf. Batavia cccxlvi—ccGHii. Other MSS. 
Leiden,' London. • . 

Sell. ,V. 2. Modern MS, Europ. paper, .folio, . 119 pp.,25 lines,.: 

Chrrit^n-a toRkaJa permulaan orang mmdapai raja dhnvgPri 
Ktikii Kerta Negara, 

Wrhtai by Khatih Muhamad 'Taliir at Kutai Ktrta Negara, 
Kanipong Padidi, finished 30th Rahi-ul awal A. M. 1265, in the 
year V\'ai!. Cf. Batavia ccclxxviii, styled '' Salasilah Kutai.'’ 

An account of the Berlin MS has been published by Prof. 
Dr. Snoiick Hurgrorije in the “ Bijdragen van het Kon. Inst, v.d. 
T. L, and V. K. v. N. I.”, 5, Hi,' 109-120. 

Sch. V. 3. Modern MS, Europ. paper, folio, 30 pp. of 20-21 
lines. 

Cherifrra dn'ipada saiengah pandHa yang aril hndman akan 
mPicbcrherakan dh'ipada asal bangsa jin dan segala deti'a-devea. 

Vvdthoiit date. Cf. Batavia cccxc, where it is styled 'Mlika- 
yat asal bangsa jin dan dewa.’' 

Sell* V. 4, Modern MS, white paper, folio, 92 pp. of 24 lines, 
Cbhdirra Maharaja Razaana, 

A version of the Mika\'at Seri Rama, A comparison with the 
two texts published by Rcorda van Eysinga and Shellabear was 
impossible for want of time. The end, in any case, differs from 
the published texts. When the different countries conquered by 
Rama are distributed, Anggada feels himself slighted, the soul 
of Bali takes possession of him, and he fights against Rama and 
Laksaniana, who are unable to conquer him. On Manuman’s 
advice Bali is recalled to life by Bibisenam and invested with his 
former kingdom of l.egur. Bali states that his soul had taken 
possession of Anggada, because he saw the latter not fairly treated 
by Rama ; he makes his kingdom over to Anggada and disappears, 
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Without date. The spelling is different from tlTe usual Malay 
and is similar to that of Menangkabaii. 

Sell- V. 5. Modern MS, Europ. paper, folio, 175 pp. of 16 
lines. 

Theological work on God and the world, life and death. 
Dated A. D. 1847, without Mohamedan year. 

Apparentl}/ a copy of another MS. 

Sell. V. 6. Modern MS, Eiirop. paper (Watermark '"Kent 
1823'’) folio, 355 pp. of 23 lines. 

Sirat aTmustakim. 

Wh'itten A. H. 1044 to explain the creed of Imam Shafei, 
translated from the Arabic into Malay (Jawi) by Shaikh Niir 

Aladin Muhamad Jilan ibn Ali. of the sect of the Shafeites 

at Mokallah. With an appendix over Nikah, Wali, etc. 

Without date, (the copy) written by Grerii (Guru?) Sariman 
of Ampenan (Lombok), property of Nanang Dunia of Kesumba. 

Cf. Batavia dxlvii — dliv. Other MSS, Leiden. 

Sell. V. 7. Modern MS, Eur. blue paper, folio, 67 pp. of 21 
lines. 

Bahaim ini hikayat bah al-akal .hikayat al-ajaib dunia 

arbah fathal bab yang ktdujoh pad a menyatakan akal dan elmu 
dan menyatakan elmu firasat. 

Divided into four chapters on seven objects: 

Ch. 1 : On the good and the bad in mankind, on intelligence 
(akal) and science (elmu). 

Ch. 2: On prosopology (elmu firasat) and the science of ges- 
tures (elmu kiafat). 

Ch. 3: On anatomy (elmu tashrih) and therapeutics (elmu 
tabib). 

Ch. 4 : Guide for the marriage (nasihat nikah). 

Without date. Cf. below, Sch. V. 36. 

Sell. V. 8. Modern MS, Europ. paper, bound together 29 pp. 
folio of 15 and a book of l l pp. folio of 13 lines. 

Title: Bok Mi ptinya btiku mflayu ka-dua. On one side the 
Malay text in Arabic characters on the other side romanized in 
Dutch transcription. 

Fragment of the Hikayat Raga Singasayah. 

Without date. Cf. below, Sch. V. 22. 

Sch. V, 9. Modern MS, Europ. paper, folio, containing: — 

(a) 189 pp. of 22 lines. 

Hikayat Indera Putera. 

Finished 29th bulan Haji, A, H. 1262. 
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Cf. Batavia., Ixxxix — xc. Other MSS, Leiden, London. The 
Hague, Brussels. 

(b) 9i pp. of 23 lines. 

Hikayat Aranda Kasina, called at the end Hikayat Java 
Lary^kara. Finished the 13th Zulkaidah A. M. 1262. 

There are several other MSS of the Hikayat Jaya Langkara, 
cf. Batavia clxxiv and Leiden ii, 27-29, but the contents of 
this MS, seem to correspond to that of Batavia cxiii, called 
Ilikayat Ahmad Muhamad VI, of which perhaps it is a copy. 
Sell. V. 10. Modern MS, Europ. paper, folio, containing: — 

(a) 130 pp. of 19 lines. 

Chnb.Ura Maharaja Boma daripada bahasa Jawa di-pin- 

dahkan bahasa Mtda\ai. 

Cf. Bataii’a Ixxix — Ixxxiii. Other MSS Leiden, London. 

{h) 10 pp. of 19 lines. 

Hikayat Krisna cheritera daripada bahasa Jawa. 

Krisna informs Arjuna that the prince of Astina will oppress 
him. Nonian (llanuman) receives from his mother, Dewi Injani, 
a standard which gi\'es to Arjuna great supernatural power. (In 
the Sanscrit-Mahabharata Arjuna carries a monkey-standard). 
Arjuna knows that Mshnu has become Rama, Rama has become 
Krishna, and that in Laksamana Batara Basuki in incorporated. 

Finished 14th Shaaban A. H. 12^2 at Pasar Lama. 

Sell. V. 11. Modern MS, European paper, quarto, 822 pp. of 
13 lines. 

Hikayat Saltan hkandar Zul-karnain. 

Finished lOth May 1851 — 9th Rejab 1267 A. H, 

Cf. Batavia cccxxxv — cccxxxvi. Other MSS Leiden, London, 
The Hague. 

Sch. V. IZ. Modern MS. Europ. paper, quarto, 538 pp. of 13 
lines. 

Taj-as-Salalin, Mahkota daripada segala raja. 

Finished 27lh July lS48~27th Rejab 1274 A. H. 

Cf. Batavia cxxxiii — cxxxvi. Other MSS Leiden, London, 
Brussels. 

Sell. V. 13. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 233 pp. of 15 
Lines. 

Hikayat Sultan Mahmud Gupiawi. 

Ends with a shaer of 28 quatrains. Without date. 

Sch. V. 14. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, containing:-— 

(a) 150 pp. of 14 lines. 

Ilikayat Sidtan Mahmud Guptawi. 

Same story as above, but slightly differing in the text. 

(b) 86 pp. of 14 lines. 
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Hikayat unggas bayan dan bujangga arifin. 

Appendix: three pages of shaer. 

Finished A. H. 125!. 

Probably a version of the Hikayat bayan bLidiriian,,Cf. Batavia 
IxYi — Ixx, Other MSS Leiden,, London, Singapore. 

Sell. V. 15. Modern MS, Iriirop. paper, quarto, 205 pp. of 15 
lines. 

Hikayat Indera Nat a. 

Finished in the month of Moharrani, without year. 

'Cf. Batavia;lxxxiv-™lxxxviii. , Other .MSS Leiden. 

Sell. V. 16. Modern .MS. Europ. paper, quarto, 287 pp. of 13 
lines. 

Hikayat daripada hahasa Arab: Hikayat Raja Ahmad (?). 
Finished 25th Safar A. D. 1845 (vrithout Mohamedan year). 
Probably the Hikayat Ahmad .Muhamad, Cf. Batavia cviii — cxiii. 
Other .A'lSS Leiden, The Flague. 

Sch. V. 17. Modern .MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 240 pp. (pro- 
bably not quite complete). 

Hikayat daripada hahasa Jawa, maka dipindahkan oleh 
clalang. 

Finished in the month Jiimadidakhir A. H. 1262 — 1846 A. D. 
Seems to be another version of the above Sch. V. 16. 

Sch. V. 18. Modern .MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 143 pp, of 15 
lines. 

Hikayat Shnaiin. 

Without date. Cf. Batavia cccviii — cceix. 

Sell. V. 19. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 136 pp. of 12 
lines, (incomplete). 

Hikayat Sematin. 

Without date. 

Sch. V, 20. .Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 140 pp. of 14 
lines. 

Hikayat Sematm. 

Without date. Vocalized text, with many faults, ends with a 
shaer ot 1 1 quatrains and a captatio benevolentiae for the short- 
comings of the scribe, which is indeed necessary. 

(On the Hikayat Semaun '' see the article by Prof, van 
Ronkei in the Tijdschrift Taal-Land and Volkenkunde van Ned. 
Indie, xliii, 1901.) 

Sch. V. 21. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 154 pp. of 13 
lines, 

Hikayat Indera Bangsaivan. 

Written at Bogor (Buitenzorg), Kampong Bebakan Gudang, 
17th, Jumadidawai (without Moh. year) — 13th May 1842. 
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Cf. Bata\'ia ccviii—ccxiii. 

Scii. V. 22, Modern MS, F^urop. paper, quarto, 73 pp. of 12 
lines. ■ 

IJikayai Shif>asayal\ (cf. abc\’e, Sch. V. 8.) 

2\VitIioiit date. 

There are many lacunae in this MS, and parts of it are 
misplaced. With the assistance of Sch. V. 8 the contents can be 
rccoaslnicled as foilovvs: A man called Raga Singasa- 
ya!i going in quest of ad\'entures (memb-uang diri-mau, 
comes after long wanderings to a pleasure-garden, bathes there 
r.iid fails asleep. The garden is the properly of Fh/abu (king) 
Suria di Negara of Umbara Madya, and of his brothers, Guria- 
gand.ah and Suria Chandra, The prince has a daughter, Ratna 
jr-rnanli, and two sens, Raden F\ota and Ivaden Dr-nua. Tlie king 
refuses ail suitors who ask for the hand of his daughter, evim king 
Markaiii Kampar of Nusa Braitala, whose letter, though threaten- 
ing war in case of refusal, is torn to pieces, and Markani Kampar 
prepares for the war. Princess Ratna Jomanti hears this and falls 
ill: the astrologers say that Raden Kota must search for the 
reined}'. He lea\'es tfie town accompanied by FGiden Beniia; 
they find Raga Singasayah, who pretends to he a dweller the 
jungle, and they take him back to their father. Raga Singasayah 
promises to find the remedy for the princess, after her father has 
promised him the hand of his daughter. 

In xMayan Tipura reigns King Indtma Loka, whose daughter 
Ratna Dev/i loves to visit her pleasure-garden Si-penglipur 
Berangti.'' 

In the demcn-country, Durga Gem ii ling, reigns King Ludara 
Benchana, who is unmarried. His prime-ministers, xAmban 
Kaniasi and xManterl I.unhiis, in search of a wife for their nyyal 
master, carry oiT Princess Ratna Dewi whilst she is asleep in her 
pleasure-garden and bring her to Ludara Benchana, who lodges 
her for the time being in his own pleasure-garden, 

rvmg tnavra Loka calls up his subject-princes and orders the 
prince of Malaka to search for ‘the lost princess and not to 
return without her; promising her to the prince who brings her 
back. They find cut that the princess is living on the mountain 
Giri Jemuling, and coming to Durga Gemuling the fight begins 
with the demon-army led by Amban Kaniasi. 

Six months later Raga Singasayah comes to the mountain 
and meets the princess; she takes him for a messenger of her father 
and asks him to bring her back to him which at first he refuses. 
(Lacunae in both texts.) "When at last he leaves the mountain 
with her he meets the prince of Malaka who offers him 1000 dinars 
and more if he will hand over the princess to him. The princess, 
asked by Raga Singasayah, refuses to be handed over to the prince 
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of Malaka, and when the latter tries to carry her off by force 
Raga Singasayah disappears with her and appears agaii/on the 
ahiu-ahin (xh^ place before the palace) of AUnain 'ripura. The 
king, informed of the return to his daughter, has her broiiglit into 
his palace. V*. hiist he questions Raga Singasayah as to where he 
has found her, the prince of Malaka comes with the other princes 
and claims the princess as a re\\’ard for his \dctory over the 
demons: Raga Singasa^'ah had carried her off during die night 
out cf his camp. The demon-army arrives, and the king promises 
his daughter to the prince who conquers tlie demons. The prince 
of Malaka and his friends fail, Raga Singasa\’ah is given the horse 
and the weapons of the king and enters the battlefield; the army of 
Mayan 'Fipura fees at the sight of the demons, and Raga Singasa- 
}’ah calls his adopted brother Sokma Java, who lives as an 
ascetic. With the assistance of the animals of the forest he 
conquers the demons and cuts off their king's head; Amban Kaniasi 
returns with the remainder of the army' and practices asceticism 
on the top of the mountain of Indera Gila in order to obtain 
supernatural powders for the vengeance she has vowed against 
Raga Singasa\’ah. 

Raga Singasayah takes leave cf Sokma Jaya and returns to 
Mayan Tipura with the head of the demon-king, and the prince 
of Malaka and his friends leave the court ashamed. Raga Singa- 
sayah is married to Princess Ratna Dewi. After six months he 
reminds her of her promise to give him the remedy for Princess 
Ratna Jemanti. (This promise has probably^ been given to him 
as a reward for taking her back to her father, cf. the lacunae 
mentioned above). She asks her father for the ring “ Akip baharu 
tetah pilih,"’ and Raga Singasa}’ah asks for three months leave' 
and returns with the ring to Limbara Madya. He informs the 
king that he has received the remedy' for his daughter from the 
king of May'an Tipura, but is mocked by^ Guriagandah, who 
demands the ring and in spite of Raga Singasayah's warning, that 
only he himself may use the ring, places it on the head of his niece, 
who prompt!}/ dies. Guriagandah orders Raga Singasayah to be 
killed and cut to pieces, the ring is put on his finger, and the pieces 
are thrown into the sea, but are saved by birds and fishes and 
brought to the island Pulau Tasik. There lives a pious Shaikh, 
Timbah Segara, with his daughter Dewi Ratna Semiidarah. He 
finds the hand with the ring, takes the ring off and puts it on the 
finger of his sleeping daughter, who dreams that she marries Raga 
Singasayah whom Shaikh Timbah Segara , restores to life by his 
prayers and marries to his daughter. Raga Singasayah sees the 
ring on the hand of his wife, asks for and obtains it and returns 
to Umbara Madya. Suria Chandema brings him to the king, where 
his appearance frightens Guriagandah very much and Raga Singa- 
sayah offers to restore the princess to life. 
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ApparentI}' he succeeds in doing so (lacunae in both texts) 
and the king orders Suria Chandera to prepare the marriage of 
Raga Singasa\'ah and Princess Ratna Jemanti. Guriagandah in 
die meantime in\4tes Raga Singasa}'ah to join him in a hunting 
trip. Arrived in the forest he warns Raga Singasayah against 
two dangerous banlengs (wild steers) called Timgkuf I’lung and 
I'andns Rang, and the}’ take shelter on the brink of a deep ca\'er~ 
nous pit. Guriagandah pushes Flaga Singasayah into the pit, which 
he has closed like a tomb, and gi\’es money to his followers to 
make tlicm sa}’ that Raga Singasayah had been killed b}’ the 
hanlengs, but the\’ are not at all ]>leased with that ruse. ' The 
king, who fears trouble, sends Suria Chandera, accompanied hv 
Radeii Kota and Raden Benua, to the forest. l"he}’ see the 
luiiicei’s returning, hide and hear their conversation, from which 
the.}' gather that Raga Singasayah has been killed by Guriagantlah. 
Suria Chandera forces the men to full admission, comes to blows 
with Guriagandah, and both return to the king. But nothing 
is to be done but to prepare against the attack from Niisa Bentala. 

Three days later Raga Singasa}’ah is found in the pit by a 
Jin, who is leading the life of an ascetic after being left by 
her husband. She is called Ibu 'Pertewi. She remembers the 
prophecy of her husband, that her daughter shall not marry 
a Jin, but a man, and who belter than Raga Singasayah, The 
son of Maharaja Suka Penchana, She sends her daughter, 
Dewi Ratna Pelata, to help Raga Singasa}mh. Daughter pro- 
poses to him a riddle (a tree with 4 branches, 2 flowers, 7 leaves 
and 8 fruits), and when he has solved it to her satisfaction (the 
world with the 4 cardinal points, sun and moon, the 7 days and 
the 8 years Alif, Ba, Jim, etc.) she brings him to her mother, and 
they are married by Jin-Santris. Three months later he asks for 
leave to go to Umbara Madya, and Dewi Ratna Pelata gives liim 
a magic arrow by which means he is able to travel through earth 
and water. Me arri\'es at Umbara Madya, is greeted with great 
joy b}^ the king and Suria Chandera, and is now to be married 
in earnest to Princess Ratna Jemanti. 

Here the story, as far as it can be reconstructed, breaks off. 
Fragments in 8 and 22 say that Raga Singasayah in his own 
country loves to enjoy hiiriself with the higher court officials and 
oflicers, and slanderers tell his brothers, Raga Sudarmah and 
R.aga Sastra, that Raga Singasayah intends to usurp the throne. 
I'hey prepare to fight him and an old minister, who sees through 
the calumniations, warns Raga Singasayah, (This may be a later 
episode, or the beginning, as the warning of the minister may have 
caused Raga Singasayah, to “ niembuang dirinya.”) 

The story is apparently of Javanese origin. 

Sch. V. 2S, Modern MS, Europ, paper, quarto, 304 pp. of 13 
lines. 
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'' y ; Panji Snmtkmg. 

Written at Bogor (B'uitenzorg),, lOth March 1846. Cf. below,: 
Sch. V. 26....Gf/BataA4a,;xxxix-™xn Other MSS, Leiden. 

Sell. V. 24. , Modern 'MS, Wurope. paper, quarto,; 1,20 pp. of 15; 

, , ■ lines. ■ ■ 

(a) 105 pp. lUhayat Si Miskin. 

Cf.' Batavia cx!— cxiiv. Other MSS, Leiden, London. 

(b) 7 pp., Hikayat Puieri'-Salawtah. , 

The story of Princess Saiamah, who comes to Mohamed and 
talks with him over; the ^utiesMf the wife towards ; her husbancL 
' ' Cf. ■ below, Sell. ^"V. . 44, ' 'A. Cf. Batavia, eixeii — cc?cciv, 
styled ‘‘ Hikayat Fartana lslam,” of which there are other ?\1SS at 
Leiden and London. 

(c) 8 pp. Hikayat Ihlis. 

Cf. below, Sell. V. 44, B. Cf. Batavia cclxxiv— cclxxv. Others 
MSS, Leiden. Without date. 

Sch, -V. 25. .Modern MS, Eiirop. paper, quarto, 26 pp. of 14 
■lines. 

Bab ini surat pada inenyatakan sihilab asal daripada segala 
raja-raja Sambas. 

Without date. Cf. Batav,ia, cccixiv — ccclxv, styled “Asal 
raja-raja Sambas.'' 

Sch. V, 26. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 238 pp. of 13 
lines. . . 

Panji Sujuirang, lalakon Raden Galoh Chendera Kirana 
Ningerating Kuripan. 

Finished 21st Rejab A. H. 1259. Cf. above, Sch. V. 23. 

Sell. V. 27. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 312 pp. of 20 
lines. 

A collection of different stories, “ Ranipai’'? 

Written at Bogor (Buitenzorg), 9th Safar A. H. 1264 — i6th 
January A. D. 1S48. Cf. Batavia, Ixxvii, styled “ Bunga 
Rampai." The stories in both texts are the same, only differing 
in the order. Other MSS, Leiden. 

Sch. V. 28. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 138 pp. of 15 
lines. 

Hikayat PHandok Jenaka. 

Finished 15th Rabiudakhir 1263 A. H, Cf. Batavia CXVI. 
Other MSS. Leiden, London. 

Sch. V. 29, Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 162 pp. of 13 
lines. 

Kitab sa-ribu Masaalah, 
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Finished 27th jiimadi’lakliir 1S2I A. D. (no Moh. year.) Cf. 
Batavia, ccc—ccc\n. Other MSS. Leiden, London. Cf. G. F. 
Pijpcr, " Het ,boek der duizend vragen/' Leiden. 1924. 

Si'll. V. 30. MoJcni MS, Europ. paper, big quarto, 61 pp. of 19 
•■lines.. ' ' ■ 

Uikayat cheriikra dar}[)ada Rand Allah UU’kala ia 

berpA'ang dkvgcm Raja Handak dan Raja Bcdar. 

Finished 1 llh jiimadidakhir 1263 A. M. — 3rd April 1847. Cf. 
I]atavia cclxxxi — ccxci. Other MSS, Leiden. 

Stii, V. 31, Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 175 pp. of 15 
lines. . ■ . 

lUkayat chRritera daripada Rami Allah tcPkala miraj 

kadaugd dk7?^a?i Utah firman Allah. 

Finished A. 11. 12()1---A. D. 1845. Cf,^ Batavia cclxiiL-^ 
cclxx and cmx. Other MSS. Leiden, London, The llagae. 

Sell. V. 32, Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 122 pp. of 17 
lines. 

H ikayat Rasul A Uah mlra j kadangit 

Finished 5th Rejab 1262 A. f-L — lOth July 1845 A. D. Same 
story as above Sch. V. 31. 

Sch. V. 33. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 147 pp. of 13 
lines. 

Hukum Tiamtu pada sAgala nygeri yang besar-besar dan pada 
■segala negeri yang kechii-kkhil. 

Finished I2th June I837---12th Rejab 1252 A. H. 

hitrod'iiction: The state must have four high dignitaries, the 
Bendahara, who rules over the other dignitaries, the court-officials 
and the young noblemen; the Temenggong, who is responsible 
for the safcLv of the country, police and justice; the Shahbandar, 
who has to take care of all strangers and orphans, and the Penghii- 
!ii Bendahari (nothing said about his office). 

(Ch. i) Adat mejlis segala raja-raja dan pakaitin segala 
raja-raja. Dress-prohibitions, etc. 

(Ch. 2) Hukum bahasa. About the use of the proper words 
to be used in court, forbidden words and expressions, etc. 

(Ch. 3) Hukum segala orang besar. May not carry sticks 
■or umbrellas without the sanction or investment of the king, may 
not throw money amongst the people, etc. 

(Ch. 4) Hiikunn negeri dan anak siingai dan diisim yang 
taalok. Only the king has the right to pass sentence on murder, 
robbery, theft, etc. 

(Ch. 5) Penalty for killing a man without the king’s know- 
ledge. 
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(Ch. 6) Penalties for running amok, jurisdiction of the 
Mentcris regarding pardoning of olfences, etc. 

(Ch. 7) Hiikum merdika membunoh hamba orang. Penal- 
ties for freemen for killing bondsmen,, etc. 

(Ch. 8) Menetak orang dan menempar orang. About fights 
between freemen and bondsmen, and manslaughter. 

(Ch. 9) Exceptions, when the Bcmdahara, the Temenggong, 
the Shahbandar and the captain of a vessel at sea may kill. 

(Ch. !0) Hukum membawa biduan, anak miida, dan sakai 
atawa hamba orang miidik sungai dengan tiada sa-tahu peiighulu 
nya. Penalties for taking servants, young children, slaves, etc. 
up country without the knowledge of the respecti\T. head of the 
family. 

(Ch. 11) Hukum orang menchuri masok kadalam kampong 
orang. Penalties for burglary, etc, 

(Ch. 12) Hukum sekalian orang yang menawar anak isteri 
orang dan hamba. Penalties for seduction, etc. 

(Ch. 13) Hukum orang lari dan orang yang menyembiinyikan 
hamba orang. Penalties for absconding slaves and for giving 
shelter to run-away slaves, etc. 

(Ch. 14) Hukum orang btn'tudoh-tiidohan dan sangkal- 
menyangkal. Mutual accusations and denials. 

(Ch. 15) Upahan bfujual atawa naik kayii ataw'a meninggal. 
Liability for other peoples slaves, taken against payment into 
one’s service, and who meet with accidents, etc.; refers also to 
domestic animals, tools, etc. 

(Ch. 16) Hukum fitnah. Manslaughter in case of adultery. 

(Ch. 17) Hukum orang mengambil upahan membunoh 
orang atawa menempar orang atawa memialu orang. Penalties 
for hiring persons to kill or beat other people, etc. 

(Ch. 18) Hukum orang angkara, yang maharaja lela. Penal- 
ties for mischievousness, seducing other peoples’ brides, etc. 

(Ch. 19) Hukum segala buah-buahan didalam kampong, 
orang atawa didalam kota negtmi. Distribution of fruits grown 
in the village or town, penalty for unauthorised sale, lien, etc. 

(Ch. 20) Hukum tanah perhumaan. Land-law, discriminat- 
ing between ''tanah mati,” land in abeyance, and "tanah hidup,” 
land on which there are marks of proprietorship. 

(Ch. 21) Hukum kerbau dan lembii yang nakal. Liability 
for vicious cattle, buffaloes, etc., indemnity for killing cattle, 
damage caused by fire, also to other peoples’ fences when burning 
off the fields, stealing of fences, etc. 

(Ch. 22) Hukum prang binasa dan orang lapar karna negeri 
ini. Invalidity of selling oneself in case of famine, idem in case of 
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rescue from shipwreck on sea, the duty of feeding slaves properly, 
the return of ships found adrift on sea, etc. 

(Ch. 23} Miikum orang )'ang menchuri hamba orang. 
Penalties lor the stealing of slaves, also for captains guilty of 
that crime. Contains also the " hukiim orang yang br-rwakil,'' 

over substitution. ^ " ■ 

('Ch. 24) Hiikum perempiian. On inarriageableness, juris- 
diction of the parents, wardship. 

(Ch. 25) Hukum saksi pada nikah. On witnesses at a 
marriage. 

(Ch. 26') Mukum khiar. Rules about invalidiU' of the 
marriage in case of mental disease, leprosy, etc. 

(Ch. 27) I lukum talak. Rules for di^'orce. 

(Ch. 28) Miikum gantang, chupak dan segala hukuni pasar. 
On vreights and measures, market-regulations, etc. All this 
is ruled by the Shahbandar. 

(Ch. 29) Hukum orang berniaga dan haram atas segala 
yang mr-ngambil riba. Laws against usur>; against doing busi- 
ness with lunatics, children, or slaves, without authorisation of 
their master, re-purchase and redemption, etc. 

(Ch. 30) Mukum btmjual tanah. In case of sale of land: on 
the trees standing thereon, their fruits, on children of newly-sold 
female slaves, faults in slaves which make the sale invalid, etc. 

(Ch. 31 ) Mukum orang mengalas, On the right of disposing 
only over part of one's property (?). 

(Ch, 32 and 33 missing, or the remainder is faultil}'' num- 
bered). 

(Ch. 34) Hukum orang ikrar. On bearing witness and 
acknowledging (r). 

(Ch. 35) Hukuni orang murtad. On renegades. (Written 
twice). 

(Ch. 36) Hukum saksi. On witnesses in court, etc. 

(Ch. 37) Menyatakan minta di-tuntut. On debts, prosecut- 
ing for debts, etc. 

(Ch. 38) Hukum akil balagh. If a freeman kills an un- 
believer, it is not necessary to pass sentence of death on him. 

(Ch. 39) Hukum zina. On adultery. 

^ (Ch. 40) Hukum memaki orang haram zadah. Penalty for 
calling a person an illegitimate child. 

(Ch. 41) Hukum minum arak dan tuwak. Penalties for 
drinking intoxicating liquors. 

(Ch. 42) Hukum segala orang yang bertanam-tanani. Regu* 
lations for proprietors of cultivated fields, damage through stray- 
ing cattle, etc. 
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(Ch. 43) Hukum banda orang. Regulations about treasure- 
tTGveU' determination of the expressions '' rampas.’" judiy’b:etcr :: 

(Ch. 44) Hukum segala orang berutang. On debt-slavery, 
deatlr of . the ■■debt-slave (durin^^ work' to 'pay off, the debt,' regula-, 
tions for : rede^ 

C ,,Bab pm m.enyatakan hukum dan .deiida , segala .aiiak raja- 
raja. ■ Penalties and fmes for princes. 

' Bab peri menyatakan 'hukum ' jong .dam balok dan^ psrahiL: 
'Maritime Iaw,,and regulations on board'.ship.^ , , , , i; 

fri/ ■■(.,[): , '0fficers^.;'OE'. ■beard, . their y rank. . and ' duties. Imrooral 
ioffeeces. unvboardt; ':■ 

... (2)..,, Distribution of- things. found: on sea, rewards, etc, 

(.3) Rescue from shipwreck and rewards. 

.' ' (4) ■ '■''Mutiny; and conspiration,,' jurisdiction o;f the,, captaimr .. 

(5) Debtors on board. 

(6) On the Malim (chief-officers). 

(7) Hukum kiwi. Right of the supercargo. 

(8) Bermodal kiwi. Share in the venture by the supercargo. 

(9) Adat segala orang berjong peri ada dudok di-balai 
lintang di-balai biijur. About the right to a seat on tlie bench 
anthwartship and on that lengthways the ship (r). 

(11) Hukum sara. Shares of the sailors in the cargo; re- 
gulations, when the captain may sail without the supercargo, and 
vice versa, in case of the monsoon setting in, calling at ports, etc, 

(12) Hukum orang memgambil ayum. Bottomry-regula- 
tions. 

(13) Peri menneliharakan api didalam pehiyaran. Fire- 
places on board the ship during the voyage, etc. 

(14) Hukum penchuri didalam jong. Over theft on board. 

(15) Hukum orang berdekat petak maka kakilangan-nya 
ia. Theft of the cargo? 

(16) Hukum adat akan hak selamat. Captains-premiiim? 
'' Ka-Jawa hma-ratus pitis niaga dan penginep-nya dua lachur dan 
rotan dua geiong. Ka-Timor tujoh-ratus pitis niaga. dan pengi- 
nep-nya tiga lachur dan rotan tiga geiong. (?) 

(17) Adat segala tukang. Liability of craftsmen, etc. 

Adat orang berburu. Hunting-regulations. 

Adat orang menyiding. Regulations for hunting deer with 
rotan-nets or fences. 

Adat orang mengambil ikan. Fishing-regulations, etc., etc. 
Cf. Batavia cccxci, ccc xcii, cccxciv. There are other MSS in 
Leiden and London, , but as it is nearly impossible 
to-’ find out from the catalogues whether the contents are identical 
with that of Sch. V. 33, I thought it better to give a full table of 
the contents of the latter. 
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Scli« V* 34. Modern MS, Eiirop. paper, quarto, 166 pp. of 19 
■' lines. ■ 

'fbeGloiiiciil icorh. Arabic, written in red ink, with an inter- 
linear Malay transkiiion in black ink. Many prayers; corrections 
niid notes on the margin. On the cover a chapter over arcana 
“ jika perempuan ilu selira-n}M sejuk atawa berayer '' etc, 

. Vvdthoiit date. ■ . 

Sell. V. 35. Probably Chinese paper, quarto, 1 !3 pp. of 21 lines. 

ll)eological-phi!osophical xGorh, written for tlie improvement 
of ihe faith by Miihamad Zain, son of the Fakih jaiala’ddin, of 
the sect of the Shafeites, a native of Acheh (author of Dal avia 
dcxx>ax). 

Without date. 

Sell. V. 36, Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 207 np. of 13— 
14 lines. 7. 

Hikayat bah al-akaJ. 

Without date. Cf above, Sch. V. 7, of w'hich it may be a copy. 

According to a note lying in the book by Prof. Dr. Snouck- 
I'lurgronje pp. 10 — 25 are superlluoiis, as p, 26 connects with p. 9, 
and the text of pp. 10 — 25 is repeated on pp. 58 — 76, line 12. 

Sell. V. 37. Apparently an old MS, written on parchment-like 
paper. 

D ivi nation-book. 

On page 1 and 2 a double circle, divided into 40 sections, the 
outside sections numbered 1 — 40. The outer circle contains 
questions in Malay, the inner circle Arabic sentences, f.i. 

1 Outside: Sahabat itu baik-kah tiada baik-kah? 

1 Inside: Bismillah alrahman alrahini. 

2 Outside: Kelakuan itu baik-kah tiada baik-kah? 

2 Inside: Alhamdii liilahi rabi al-alamin. etc., etc. 

In the centrum of the circle the following numbers are grouped 
into two lines as follows: 

2 7 9 5 1. 

10 4 6 8 3. 

The following 25 pages contain explanations in 40 sections. 
At the beginning of each section stands one of the Arabic sentences 
of the inner circle. (No explanation is given as to how in reply 
to a question the Arabic sentence has to be found which marks the 
section under which the answer is given). 

On the following page are two calendar-schemes, the one 
marked “ Wednesday-reckoning,'" the other Thursday-reckon- 
ing,’" In both tables on the right side the twelve Mohamedan 
months are written one underneath the other. Above are the 
eight letters. 
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dal wau ba dal za jim ha aiif with their numerical value 
4 6 2 4 7 3 5 1 

thereunder in 8 x 12 squares the days of the week, beginning above, 
from the left, once with Khamis (Thursday) and on the other 
t aide with Arba (Wednesday). 

Next to it, on the other page, is a table marked “ takwin.’' It 
contains/ on the right side, the twelve Mohaniedan months, writ- 
ten one underneath the other, beginning with Moharram, on the 
left side the twelve European months, beginning with August, 
and bet^^'ee^ the numbers 3 1 7 5 4 2 1 6 5 3 2 7 with the corres- 
ponding letters as above. Above, the numbers and letters as on 
the other tables, and underneath the days of the week. 

On the next page a chapter on the occurring of strong winds, 
wherein for each month of the year the date is given when they 
are to be expected. 

Idien follow 3f4 pages containing 1 1 paragraphs in charac- 
ters 1 do not understand. (Buginese?) 

Without date. An indication of its origin may possibly be 
found -in a note on the last page: Ini siirat chap daripada Seri 
Paduka Ratu Gusti Ngurah Madi Karang Islam, yang ada ber- 
takhta kerajaan didalam dacTah negeri Bali, Bobedeng, Kota 
Singaraja. The drawing of the seal, however, is missing. 

Sell. V. 38. Europ. paper, quarto, 100 pp. of 17 lines. 

Umdat Al-muhtajin. A theological work. 

Without date. Cf. Batavia deev — deex. Other MSS: Leiden. 

Sell. V. 39. Europ. paper, quarto, containing 32 pp. of 21 lines 
Arabic text; 36 pp. (somewhat smaller) of 17 lines Malay text 
perhaps the translation of the Arabic text). 

Theological ivorlz. 

Without date. 

Sell. V. 40. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 41 pp. of 12 
lines. 

Shaer Kupu-Kupu about 250 quatrains. 

A love-epic in butterfly-apologue. 

Without date. Cf. Batavia cdlxxxv? 

Sell. V. 41 . Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 57 pp. of 17 
lines. 

Shaer Mekah. 

Narrates in about 475 quatrains the pilgrimage to Mekah 
and Medina. 

Written at Padang, 30th Jumadil-awal 1266 A.H. — 13th April 
1850 A. D. Cf. Batavia dxi— dxiii, styled Shaer 
Other MSS: Leiden. 
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Sch. V. 42. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 39 pp. of 10 — 
11 lines. 

Religious Shiier, about Mohamed, his friends, admonition to 
pra\', etc. 

Finished in lS-i3. 

Sch. V. 43 , Containing several MSS. 

(a) Modern MS, Europ. paper. 

300 panfiins in romanized Dutch transcription. 

Cf. below, Sch. V. 49, the pantuns of which arc identical with 
those of this MS. 

(b) Modern letter paper, octavo, 33 pp. of 24 lines. 

Shacr MeJayu Palembang. Romanized, Dutch transcription. 
Narrates in about 200 quatrains the story of a Chinese captain 
of Palembang who, on 27th August 1842, was caught in an attempt 
at smuggling and forfeited his cargo. 

Probably written by a Chinese. The spelling is very faulty, 
and compelled by the rhyme the writer has sometimes used words 
the meaning of which he was not quite sure of himself, so he put 
what he wanted to say in parentheses. 

Written in 1845. 

(c) Modern letter-paper, octavo. ■ 

Title. “ Sakit hati,” 13 p^intun hcvk3.it. 

(d) title “ Pantun Bima (Sumbawa)”, 28 quatrains in Dutch 
romanized transcription, in a language unknown to me. 

Sch. V. 44. Modern MS, Europ. paper, long-octavo, 91 pp. of 
about 15 lines. 

(a) 10 pp. Hikayat putcri Salamah Cf. above, Sch. V. 24, B. 

(b) 1 5 pp. Hikayat Iblis Cf. above Sch. V. 24. C. 

(c) 17 pp. Hikayat Bulan bclah dua. 

Cf. Batavia, cclxxi— cclx.xiii. Other MSS: Leiden, London. 

(d) 23 pp. Tahir Numpi. 

Cf. Batavia dcccxi — dcccxiv. Other MSS: Leiden. 

The Hague, Cambridge. 

(e) 3 pp. Stirat T amtsil. 

A shaer of 19 quatrains, admonitions for husband and wife 
to give alms, etc. 

According to a note on the title-page the book wms the pro- 
perty of Agus Ahmat, and was written in the yeai Dal, A. 1 1. 
1261. 

Sch. V. 45. Contains according to the title incomplete Malay 
MSS, quarto 148 pp. of 21 lines. There are 203 pp. of 15 lines, 
in another handwriting (?). . ' ^ 
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According to a note by,:Dr. C. ^ Snoudc Hurgronje' tbe, pages:.; 
vsiioiild be ranged' as' follows: ■ . 

■ lag] 

connection between 148 and 209 missing. 
zu9^ — a Zb) •=* , 

. i89~-~208 

, ,149-^188 

. 329—352/ . . 

: : The M begins with kuras (book of 24 pages) No. 9. ; 

Tbeologicd work; with religious and .moral direct ions; many 
■.Arabic words. 


Sell. 'V. 46,. ' Palm-leaf ; .MS, Javanese (Balinese?) characters 

not Malay. ; , w 

ScIi. ' V, 47, Portfolio .with sundry . MSS. 

(a) Europ. paper, quarto, 102 pp. of 15 lines. 

Title: Hadith nabi (tiada lengkap). 

Cf. Batavia ccxiix—ccl, styled '' Hikayat nabi.'' Other MSS: 
Leiden. 


(b) Old, parchment-like paper, 20 pp. text written in the 
middle of the page and above, below, right and left on the margin; 
8 pp. text written in the middle of the page only. 

Title: Kitab faraidl (tiada lengkap) over the division of in- 
heritance (incomplete). Ends with the sentence: Ini surat peri 
fakih kasar-n\*a, Abdiirrahim nama-nya, negeri Mengkasar negeri- 
nya. 

Cf. Batavia, eexlii — ccxlviii. Other MSS: Leiden. 

6 pp. Hukmn Djaalah, 

Maka djaalah itii dua perkara, suatu arti pada loghat, 
kadiia pada shariat," Oyer reward for bringing back run-away 
slaves, with an appendix regarding women whom to marry is 
forbidden by the lawc 

(c) - Title '‘Hikayat Fatimah/' (tiada lemgkap). 

After 17 pp. the stor\’^ of the daughter of the Prophet is discon- 
tinued, then follow attempts in waiting and rhimaing with the 
beginning of a shacr describing the unhappiness of the writer wiio 
had moved to Semarang. 

(d) Title on the cover "Hikayat Nur Mohamedb inside 
Hikayat chahaya Nur Mohamed." (Europ. paper, octavo, 17?4 

pp.) 

Cf. Batavia, eexlii— ccxlviii. Other MSS: Leiden. 

{e) Small, damaged booklet in octavo. 

On the cover, in Dutch. Geschiedenis van Fatimah, doch- 
ter van den prophet Mohamed." Some directions for prayers, 
then follows iht " Hikayat Fatimah F and more directions for 
prayers conclude the MS. 
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' Cf. Batavia/ ■ cclx— cclxii, :styled--t‘*’'-i-likayat: nabiviiienga^^^^^ 
;aiiak“iiya Patimah/' Other MSS: 'Leiden>. .London/V. : ■ 

(/'■) luirop. paper, quarto, pp. of 17 lines. 

On the cover HikayM- Snat -d^^ '{diada dengkap)'.^ 
connected pp., the, end of .a MS dated 4th Jumadi’lawai .1,241 
in the year 'Wan. 

42 pp. same handwriting, sundry fragments,' ,■/ 

Cf., Leiden-;!!, 288; and 35.3.-: 

(a) Small bookiet, octavo, hound, containing some quatrains 
of:: a shaer-fragmeiit, 'and- about' .17.5; . quatrains;.; of'. a';;.Io,ve-*: 
shaer, interspersed , .with many-; pantuns. . " ' 

Sell. V. 4iL Piaf^cm (Go\^ernment~decree) engraved on a 
copper-plate. 

■ I'ext: ■ 

Ivesidentie Palcmbang. 

Inilah siirat piagem Gupernement Nederland kapada Pange- 
ran Saribii yang meiijadi pesirah Batang Mari Boiitang, ia-itu 
wates dru'i uiu Lingkis sampai di Tambarsa. 

Pbrtama deri orang Lampong yang duduk di Belitang, apa- 
bila ia suka pulang ka Luimpong tidak boieh di-tegah melainkan 
akan berpindah mt-nanti akhir musim. 

Ada pun yang ini habis-lah adat milir arahan serta tidak 
lagi tM'pakai deripada tibaan tukan (?) pintaan dan atur-atur 
demikian juga jang mana disebut meraja pini (?), dan juga ada 
larangan segala barang tanaman atawa segala timbui deri liutan, 
beserta tidak usah unjiik antaran Iain deripada titah kanii. 
Shahadan akan hal adat dan biasa kamu yang seriipurna pu 
(pun?) sekarang masih tbrpakai, maka pesirah dan kepala-kepala 
lagi dapat hasil-nya }-’ang selama-selama-nya, maka hendak-lah 
orang nienurut perentah-nya yang harus serta akan ajak orang 
isi desa pada nieiidapat peruntiingan pada bertanam-tanaman 
atawa lain ka-untungan-nya. 

Terberi di Palembang pada 25 hari bulan Mei tahun 1825. 

Sell. V. 49. Modern MS, Eiirop. paper, quarto. 

300 Pantuns in romanized Dutch transcription. 

The same quatrains as in Sch. V. 43 A. The spelling is very 
faulty, the pantuns are rather coarse and to the point, and are 
probably of Batavia-origin. Amongst them a (to me) new 
version of a well-known theme: 

Jangan sentara kembang Kemboja 

Kcmibang kenanga saya petekkan; 

Jangan sentara di-pintu shurga. 

Pintu nuraka saya nantikan, 
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Other MSS. 

Ms. Or. Oct. 1111. Eiirop. paper, octavo, 174 pp. of 13 and 15 
lines. 

(acc. ms. 1906, 284, Bibl. Indische Instelling, Delft, presented 
by J. P. G. Kruijt, Gep. Ass. Res., 26-4-18S9.) Dutch title 
'‘'Oendaug-Oendang van Sumatra's Westkust." 

A law-code of Periangan, Padang Panjang, 

With a m 3 Thological-historicai introduction, containing the 
Menangkabau-legend, and many adat-sayings, ending with a pane- 
gyric on the kings of Pagar Ruyong, an enumeration of the dif- 
ferent princes of Sumatra descending from Pagar Ruyong and 
who acknowledge this code. The concluding paragraph: Tamat 
kitab tinibui E)atok K(Mmenggongan dan Datok Pepatih Saba- 
tang, pada hari veho, bulan Jumadi'lakhir, without year. 

Then follow adat-sayings and the “ Undang-undang negeri 
as below in M. O. Fol. 3153, some articles of a penal code, wise 
sayings, etc. 

(Cf- below the table of the U. — U.) 

Ms, Or. Oct. 1112. Europ. paper, octavo, 104 pp. of 14 lines. 

(acc. ms. 1906, 287, Indische Instelling, Delft.) Dutch title: 

Oendang-Oendang van Sumatra's Westkust." 

(law-code from the west-coast of Sumatra). 

Dutch romanized transcription, very dialectal. 

Law-code, instructions for the justice, penal-code, on the 
Imam, etc. Quotation from the '' Bostan as-salatin "). 

Without date. 

(cf. below the note on the U. — U.) 

Ms. Or. Qu. 1110. Europ. paper, quarto, 145 pp. of 20 lines. 

(acc. ms. 1906, 285, Indische Instelling, Delft, presented by 
J. P.'G. Kruijt, 26-4-1889). 

Dutch romanized transcription. 

Title: '‘Kitab oendang-oendang di-pakai orang Malajoe 
(niet geheel complete). 

A copy in Dutch romanized transcription of the above M.O. 
Oct. nil, not complete, ends on p. 116 of Oct. 1111 with the 
words: '‘Ada lagi seperti dahoeloe, tidak di-salin." 

Without date. 

(cf. below the note on the U. — IJ.) 

Ms. Or. Qu. 1111. Europ. paper, quarto, 42 pp. of 17 lines. 

(acc. ms. 4906, 286, Indische instelling, Delft, presented by 
J. P. G. Kruijt, 26-4-1889). 

Dutch title: Oendang-Oendang van Sumatra's Westkust." 

Malay title: Undang-^Undang menyatakan adat pusaka tua- 
tua. 
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Dutch romanized transcription, Menangkabau-dialect. 

Law-code, over slaves and their rights and punishment, divi- 
sion of inheritances, debt-slavery, etc. 

Without date. 

(cf. below the note on the U.— U.) 

Ms. Or. Qii. 1113. Eiirop. paper, quarto, cbntaining sundry 
. MSS. 

Village-legends. Dutch romanized transcription. 

(a) 15 pp. Charita Batu Nago dengan Piilaii Aur dan orang 
Sikolambai di Sawang Painan. 

A dragon with magic power (naga sakti), coming from the 
West, swims to the coast where si-kolambai dwells, which is at 
Labung Beruk '' di-sebelah jajaran Tailing Batiing, dal am behagian 
Kota nan Selapan, pasisir barat, sabeiah selatan.'" The dragon 
meets on his way the island Pulau Aur, and splits it in two parts. 
Si-kolambai fears for his son, wko is busy fishing, and fights with 
the dragon, whom he kills with a tremendous blow. Through 
the will of Allah the dragon is turned into stone, and his excre- 
ments become sand-banks. Si-kolambai decides to move with 
his wife and child to the East into the mountains; his household- 
implements are turned into stone, and people still marvel at 
their size. The descendants of si-kolambai are still living in the 
mountains and come into the villages to beg, always at noon-time, 
and sitting silent in a house at the door, they wait until they are 
given something. If often disappointed, they burn down the house. 
They have many weird habits, can take different shapes, etc., so 
that one should take care not to make them angry. 

(2) 37 pp. Charita Si Bujang Lengong mtmjadi batu. Orang 
yang durhaka kapada ibu-bapa-nya. 

The w^ell-knowm story of the son, who leaves his home as a 
poor boy, returns as a wealthy merchant on his own ship, is 
ashamed of his poor parents and will not recognize them, and is 
turned into stone with his ship. The story is here told of Talug 
Batung luhak Pasisir sabeiah Selatan. 

(3) 9 pp. Charita batu bertembok di kampong Pandung 
dalam negeri Salida. 

In former times there came a ship to Salida from Aches 
(Acheh?), and the captain and his crew were amicably received 
by the inhabitants of Salida. But later they started molesting 
the people, taking rice, cattle and fruits whenever they liked, and 
the inhabitants called the Dutch to their assistance, who drove 
away the intruders. The people of Salida asked the Dutch to 
settle there, which they did at Pulau Chingkuk, and a Dutch 
merchant built a stone house at Salida, where he did^a large 
business. He also opened a gold-mine between Salida Pesar and 
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Salida Kcchil. After many years he returned to his country, 
closing the gold-mine and selling his house to a native of Salida, 
who is still living in that house. 

(4) 22 pp. Charita Bukit Chumaaing dan Bukit Ikan dalani 
nagari Sungai Jarnih. 

At Sungai jarnih there lived a man called Si Chiimaning. 
After a long famine he goes away in search of fruits and comes to 
Bukit Ikan, which is about 200 cubits high, and on the top of 
which he sees a tree with many fruits. Me tries to climb the very 
steep hill; an old man warns him that he will be turned into stone, 
but driven by hunger Si Chumaning climbs to the top of the hill 
and up the tree and eats of the fruits. Suddenly feeling very weak, 
he falls down, but sticks about 2 cubits under the top of the hill 
and is turned into stone. He is still hanging there and seen from 
afar looks like a water-jar. Since that time Bukit Ikan is also 
called Bukit Chumaning; it lies midway between Sungai Jarnih 
and Basa. 

Then fcllov/s the legend of a well near Bukit Ikan, wherein 
during a time of much sickness a girl disappears. More water 
than usual come out of the spring and forms a lake, wherein there 
are fishes who have their own king with his courtier. When 
there is much sickness amongst the people, there is sickness, too, 
amongst the fishes, etc. 

Without date. 

Ms. Or. FoL 404. Eiirop. paper, (watermark '' Bodgen and 
Wilcott, 1809'') folio, 288 pp. of 21 lines. 

Hikayat Dewa Manchi. 

Without date. Cf. Batavia xci — xevi. Other MSS: London, 
Brussels. 

Ms, Or. Fol. 405. Chinese (?) paper, folio, 54 pp. of 29 lines. 

fragment of a Hikayat Sm Rama, without beginning and 
end. Starts with the fighting before Langkapiira, on the day when 
Rawana's lour youngest children fall, because Indrajit does not 
accompany them into the battle, and breaks off with the arrival of 
Bardan and Chitradan at Dewata Pura Negara, whither Anggada 
and Nila have invited them in the name of Seri Rama. 

Without date. 

Ms. Or. Fol. 408. Chinese (?) paper, folio, 29 pp, of 21 lines. 
Two MSS. 

Undang-Undang, 

{a) A. H. 1161, on the 17th Jumadi'Iawal, the writer has been 
ordered by the king to compile an Undang-Undang. 

Rules and regulations for merchants, instructions for captains 
and harbour-authorities at the arrival of a ship, how to receive 
Ambassadors, etc. 14 pp. 
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(b) A. H. 1078, in the 3/ear Dal, on a Monday in the month of 
Rabiirlawal, the King has ordered Datok Seri Paduka Tuan to 
compile a law-code in accordance with the commands of Allah. 
On theft, robbery, riots, religious instructions, the making of 
irrigated and dry fields, purchase and sale, ‘'dead ” and " living 
land, directions for the court, officials, etc. and on flowers made of 
precious metals to be sent as tribute. 

Ms. Or. FoL 409. Three Malay documents. ■ ■ 

(a) Fragment of a letter of the Captain of Hitu. Mentions 
llitu, Makassar, Buton, Faulty Malay writing. 

(b) Original treaty in Malay characters between the Jiikelan 
of Ternate, Raja Besar deri Molucci, and the Governor-Cieneral 
of the Dutch Fast Indies, dated Batavia, 30th January 1650. 

A treaty on sovereignty, and that all clove-trecs in the king's 
state should be destroyed and no new ones planted, against a pay- 
ment of 6000 reals, etc. Signed by Carel Reniersz, Joan Maet- 
suyker and other, and sealed with the seal of Sultan Manthar 
Shah. 

(c) Original treaty in Old Dutch and Malay, dated 18th 
June 1638, lOth March 1639 (gedaan Ternate, Casteel Malayen) 
between the Sultan of Ternate and the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, on commercial relations, political rights, etc. 

Ms. Or. Fol. 3150. Eiirop. paper, folio, 75 pp. of 35 lines. 

European title: '' Ufidang-Ufidmig Palemhang.” Dutch ro- 
manized transcription. 

Ch. 1. Adat buiang dan gadis dan kawin 32 §§ 

Ch. 2. Aturan Marga . . . . 29 §§ 

Ch. 3. Aturan dusiin dan berladang . . 35 §§ 

Ch. 4. Aturan Kaun , . . . 19 §§ 

Ch. 5. Aturan Pajeg ,. , . 16 §§ 

Ch. 6. y\dat pahukuman . . . . 64 §§ 

Without date. Cf. Batavia cd — edii. Other MSS: Leiden, 
The Hague. 

Ms. Or. FoL 3151. Europ. paper, folio, 13 pp. of about 30 
lines. 

Dutch title: Verschillende Oendang-oendangs van Sumatra's 
Westkust fAjar Hadji). Sundry Undang-imdmigs from the West- 
coast of Sumatra, (Ayer !-Iaji). 

Copies in Dutch romanized transcription of sundry treaties 
and undang-undangs, viz: 

(1) Sumatra's Westkust, dated 4th March 1795, treaty with 
the Raja of Ayer Haji. 

(2) Without date, also of Ayer Haji. 

(3) Dated 3rd Rabiu'lakhir 1206 A. H., regarding Pulau 

Chr?ngkok, ■ 
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(4) Dated Padang, 12th November 1795. 

(5) Without date, from Ayer Haji. 

Ms, Or. Fol. 3152. Europ. paper, folio. 

(Presented by J. P. G. Kriiijt to the Bibliotheek, Indische 
Instclling, Delft). 

Dutch title: '' Drie Oendang-oendangs van Sumatra’s West- 
kiist.''' 

(Three Undang-Undangs from the West-coast of Sumatra.) 

(1) Surat imdang-undang adat dalani negeri. 

3 pp. Dutch romanized transcription. 

Over government, how and by whom disputes are to be 
settleci, etc. 

Undang-undang of !6th June 1837, which was in force until 
27th December 1862 and was then being confirmed by the Dutch 
resident. 

(2) Undang-undang adat dalam perkara bunoh. 

3 pp. romanized Dutch transcription. 

Over intentional and unintentional killing, and the distribu- 
tion of blood-money (diyat). 

Without date. 

(3) Surat undang-undang adat yang besando shara. 

4 pp. romanized Dutch transcription. 

With the consent of Resident Steinmetz compiled for the 
Laras IV Kota. Religious directions, on taxes payable to the 
priest, on zakat, fitrah, nikah, thalak, halal dan haram, who has 
to settle questions about them, and wdiere and how they are to* 
be brought forward and decided. 

Without date. 

Ms. Or. FoL 3153. Europ. paper, folio, 2 MSS. 

(from the Library of the Indische Instelling, Delft). 

Dutch title: “ Oendang-oendang Sumatra's Westkust." 

Undang-midang from the West-coast of Sumatra"). 

Dutch romanized transcription. 

(a) 60 pp. Up to page 39 an introduction, partly in gnomic 
sentences, with something like rules for the court and forensic 
procedure and explanations of certain terms. Then follows an 
Undang-undang di-atas ampat perkara: 

(1) Undang-undang negeri. 

(2) Undang-undang orang dalam negeri 

(3) Undang-undang luwak 

(4) Undang-undang nan duapuloh. All wdth marginal notes. 

Without date. 
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(b) 78 pp. Undang-undang, similar to A, containing also 
-some articles of a penal code; some paragraphs are identical with 

A. 

Without date. (Cf. below the note on the Undang-undangs). 

Ms. On FoL 3154. Europ. paper, folio, 103 pp. of 35 — 43 
lines. 

(From the library of J. P. G. Kruijt, presented to the Indische 
Instelling, Delft). 

Surat Khahar Malim Deman, anak tuanku Raja Tuwo, 
mandemya Puti Lindung Bulan dalam Kowalo Batang Muna. 

Dated 1888. Romanized Dutch transcription. 

A Menangkabau-version of the well-known tale, the Text 
differing partly from that edited by xMcssrs. Winstedt and Sturrock 
in the Malay Literature Series (Singapore 1908); partly in metri- 
cal form. Apparently not quite complete. 

Cf. Batavia, dccclxxiv. Other MSS: Leiden 11, 463 — 479. 
Ms. Or. Fof. 3154. Europ. paper, folio, 288 pp. of 28 lines. 

(acc. ms. 1906, 294, Bibl. Indische Instelling, Delft.) Ini 
Babad Tanah Cheribon, deri Tuwan Pangeran Raja Kaprabon 
dipersenibahkan kapada Tuwan Mr. S. C. H. Nederburgh, Resi- 
dent Cheribon, 27th December, 1868. 

A translation into (not always good) Malay of the well- 
known Javanese chronicle, apparently made by order of the 
Regent of Cheribon and presented to Dr. Nederburgh. Dutch 
romanized transcription, 

[Note on the Undang-undangs,* With a very few exceptions it 
w^as impossible to find out from the catalogues of Batavia and 
Leiden whether there are any more MSS identical with those of 
Berlin. The most valuable MS is probably Oct. 1111, of which 
as already mentioned above, Qu. 1 1 10 is a Dutch romanized trans- 
cription, breaking off on page 116 of Oct. 1111. In a certain 
relation to Oct. Ill I stand Oct. 1112 and Fol. 31S3, which latter 
contains two MSS. A. and B. A very superficial survey gave the 
following results: 

Oct. 1112. Quarto 1110. Folio 3153. 
p. 5_i2 cf. p. 103—108 

15_46 „ „ III and foil. cf. A. p. 38—52 

„ 61 — 68 ,, B. „ 6 — 10] 

Saechsische Landesbibliothek, Dresden. 

Eb. 441 h. Europ. paper, quarto, containing two MSS. 

On the cover a prescription for an amulet. 

{a) Theological work. 20 pp. of 17 lines. 

A collection of questions which possibly may be asked con- 
cerning faith and church, religious cererhonies, obligation of ritual 
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washings, etc., with the answers that should be given thereto. 
With many notes, and an appendix of 3 pp. with sundry questions 
and answers, probabl.y added from daily practice. 

\\'ithout date. 

(b) 140 pp. of 17 lines. Treatise zdth religious directions and 
instructions , 

Without date. 

Eb. 441 I Europ. paper, small octavo, about 343 pp. of 7 lines. 

(Some pages missing; some loose leaves lying in the book do 
not belong to the text). 

Prayerbook, Arabic prayers for the ditlerent days of the 
week, for different purposes and different occasions. Text in 
Arabic, directions in Malay. The value of some prayers for the 
absolution of sins, etc. Contains further Arabic spells to become 
invisible, to obtain love and friendship (by murmuring a prayer 
into one's hands before shaking hands with the other party), 
against fex'er, incantations for taking medicine, etc. Direction 
for gi\'ing names to children in accordance with the day of the 
week on V’hich they are born. .Arabic .spells as amulets, f.i. for 
strengthening the body, etc. On the institution of certain prayers 
which Gabriel conveyed to Mohamed, etc. Charms for staunching 
blood. The right times of the different da>’s of the week for 
writing amulets. Amulet for invulnerability, etc. 

Without date. 

Bayerische Staats bibliotliek, Mtiiiicli, 

(from the list furnished by the Ldbrary). 

Cod. or. niixt. 91. 29 pp. of 12 lines in 12.*" 

Three religioiis treatises, without title. 

(a) Beginning: Bab ini pO-guriian ilm assuluk dan shihadat. 
14 pp. 

(5) Beginning: Sa-crang-orang bt'utan 3 'a dcri mana kaadaaii 
svgala ashya. 17 pp, 

{c) Beginning: Ma avval ulilm vaavval ulamal, yani gika 
(jika?) sa-orang bertanya pertama ilmu dan mana pertania amal 
falgavab. 21 pp. from Catalogue Monnard, 

Cod. or. mixt, 92. 118 pp. of 15 lines. 

Tshe story of Raja Misr, 

(Hikayat raja Mesir?) 

Cod. or. mixt. 93. Malay letter, WTitten by ibe chieftain of a, 
wild tribe in Borneo to Count Emil von Bentheim, at that time 
in the service of the Dutch Government. 

In a cover of yellow silk. 

Cod. or. mixt. 94. 151 pp, of II lines, 4° 

Theological treatise, ; ■ 
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Code or. mixt. 9S-™98. Arahic-Malay Dictiomry, the words in 
alphabetical order, vol.J letter voL II and 

Malay-Arahic Dictionary, also two volumes. 

Cod. or. mixt. 98 a. Four letters of safe-conduct, from native 
princes of Borneo for Dr. Karl Briigel and his hunter, dated 
1326-1327 A. H., i.c. 1908-1909 A. D. 

Stadtbifoliotliek zu Hamburg, 

(from a letter by Dr. W'. Aichele, of the University of Mamburg) 
Brockelmann-Catalogiis No. 295 (p. 153) — Orient. 10. 

This MS. contains: — 

(T) F. I~66, a Mohamedan treatise on the attributes of 
God. The headings of the chapters in Arabic. 

(2) F. 6S — 102 Chapters from SiijutiT Encyclopaedia of 
Mohamedan Science, Arabic with an interlinear translation into 
Malay, 

(3) F. 103 — 1 17 a Sufi-treatise, written in Malay, the beginn- 
ing in Arabic. 

(4) F. 117— 122, prayers: partly in Arabic with an inter- 
linear translation into Malay, partly Malay; four different formal 
introductions for petitions to the Sultan, one form for addressing 
a letter to the Kadi, one for a letter to the Mufti, and one for a 
letter to the Ulema. Further charms and incantations. 

(The MS. of 122 leaves, of very thin paper,, was the property 
of Joh. Fr. Winckler, since 1718 Head-pastor in Hamburg.) 


A new Squirrel frem Tenggol Island, 

East coast of the Malay Peninsula, 

By C. Boden Kloss. 

Director of Museums, 

Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States. 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 23) 

During a cruise in the S.Y, Seabelle along the east coast of 
the Malay Peninsula wn'th Sir Laurence Guillemard, k.c.b., k.c.m.g., 
Governor of the Straits Settlements and High Commissioner for 
the Malay States, His Excellency permitted us to anchor for a few 
hours at Pulau Tenggol which is about fifteen miles off the lower 
coast of Trengganu in lat. 4*^ 49' N. . . 

This little forested island, about . miles long and nearly 
1000 feet high, is now being settled by a few Malays from the 
mainland who are clearing the jungle above a small bay on its 
N. E. side and making banana plantations,, the fruit from which 
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they sell in Trengganu. They are also engaged in a small way 
in making lime from coral. 

Pulau Tenggol lies well outside the ten fathom contour-line 
(there are regular depths between it and the mainland of 15 to 19 
fathoms) and it prodiicecl as I expected, a new race of coconut 
squirrel which I ha\^e much pleasure in naming after Sir Laurence. 

Sciurys notatus guilleinardi subsp. nov. 

This is a small squirrel of the vittatus section of notatus 
approximately of the size of 5. scotti^ of Little Redang (the next 
island to the north) and 5. famuhis- from Pulau Dayang near Aor 
Island (to the south), but distinct from both in the darker rufous 
oolour of the underparts and the tip of the tail. It further differs 
from S. scotti in having the pale element of the upper parts and the 
pale lateral stripe of a richer buff, the lateral stripe being also 
broader. 

The upper parts are of about the same colour as in S. famulus, 
but the rufous pencil of the tail is more extensive while the 
dark lateral stripe appears less distinct owing to its lesser 
contrast with the darker undersurface. None of the small squirrels 
from the islands of the east side of the Malay Peninsula are so 
dark beneath as S. n. guillemardi. 

In that the nasals do not extend posteriorly as far as the pre- 
maxillaries (thus differing from the short-snouted 5. scotti) the 
skull resembles that of S, famulus, which it also resembles in length 
■of rostrum. 

Type. Adult female with moderately worn teeth, collected on 
Pulau Tenggol off the east side of the Malay Peninsula on 18th 
June, 1926, by C. Boden Kloss. 

Specimens examined. Two males and two females of the same 
locality and date, (all adult). 

Remarks. One of the series has the dark lateral stripes much 
reduced and obscured with rufous: and it is possible that this 
squirrel is exibiting the same tendencies as the races found on the 
more northern islands of Trengganu. 

Collector's Measurements taken in the flesh. 

$ Type ^ $ 

Hand and body ..182 178 177 175 

Tail .. 166 130(imp.)156 170 

Hind foot, s.u. .. 41.5 41 41 40 


1. Kloss, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) VII (1911) p. 117: id.; Journ 
Fed. Maia.v States Mus. IV (1911) p. 195. 

2. Bobinsoii; Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) X (1912) p. 592. 

3. Kloss tom. ciO 
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A New Sqirrel from Tenggol Island 
Skull. 

Greatest Length . . 46.0 47.0 

Condylo-basai L. . . 45.2 45.5 

Basilar L. , . 37.7 37.3 

Palatilar L. .... 20.2 

Diastema • - II. 1 11.1 

Maxillary tooth-row (alveolar) 8.7 8.9 

Median length of nasals . . 10.6 11.4 

Greatest breadth of combined 

nasals . . 6.8 6,8 

Interorbital Breadth .. 15.5 16.4 

Cranial breadth above roots 

of zygomata .. 22.0 21.1 

Zygomatic Breadth , . . 27.2 26.8 


Ob a large specimen of the Beaked Ray ^ 
Rhinobatis thouini (Lacep). 

Sy N. Smedley, Af./l. 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 24) 

In July of this year the Government trawler "Tongkol ” ob« 
tained a female specimen of the Ray, Rhinobatis thouini (Lacep.), 
from the Straits of Malacca. It appears to be much bigger than 
any other previously recorded, the total length being 8 ft. 7j4 in., 
and the breadth of the disk 2 ft. 10 in. Day obtained a 4j4 ft. 
specimen from the Andamans, and Bleeker gives the maximum 
length as ft. 

Canter, in his “ Catalogue of Malayan Fishes, published in 
1850, describes a new species, Rhinohatus (Rhinobatus) ligonifer, 
Irom a young female 1 ft. 4J4 in. long. Habitat: — Sea of Penang,. 
Malayan Peninsula, Singapore. After calling attention to its re- 
semblance to Rhinohatus thouini of Miiller and Henle, he points 
out the difference in the pectinations of the nostrils, number of 
teeth, etc. but his counts for R. thouini would appear to be question- 
able, when compared with Day's figures.^ Cantor also describes 
the curious form of the snout in R. ligonifer, '' The lateral margins 
of the snout, a little from the apex are deeply bent inwards, and 
nearer the apex the}^ are similarly, but less distinctly, bent a 
second time. The apex thus somewhat resembles the figure 8."' 
Gunther- gives the snout of R. thouini as '' terminating in a long 
narrow, cartilaginous appendage.'' Day's figure of /?. thouini^ 
differs from Cantor’s plate (R. ligonifer) in the form^of the snout. 

1. Fislif'S of India, Vol. 1. p. 732. 

2. Catalogue of the Fishes in the British Museum. : , , ; 

3. Fishes of India, VoL 11, plate XOX, 4 . , ' 
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The specimen here recorded agrees closely with Cantor’s form 
except for the absence of a second constriction, which is also 
lacking in a smaller cast specimen in the Raffles Museum 
Measurements of the expansion are as follows: — Width at constric- 
tion 2>< iiL, nearer apex 4 in. Length of expanded portion 6 in. 

Both Bleeker and Day considered Cantor’s species a synonym 
of thomm. It seems therefore that this peculiar expansion of the 
snout IS characteristic of the female of that species. 


■■ Spolia Mentawiensia ■ 

(Records of -the Raffles MuseiiiTi, No, 25) 

Birds. By F. N. Chasen, m.b.o.u. and C Boden Kloss, m b o u 
CM.A.o u Ibis, April 1926, pp. 269-305 {Plate III and Text- 
figure 10). 

This article is an account of the birds collected by the Raffles 
Museum expedition to the Mentawi Islands of Siberut and Sipera 
•off the west coast of Sumatra, in 1924. ' 

Eighty-two forms were obtained of wirich eleven are described 
as new, viz.-' — 

Butorides striatiis sipora, 

Spilornis elgini sipora. 

Otus bakkamoena mentawi, 

Calyptomena viridis siberu. 

Hypothymis aziirea sipora. 

Dicriirus leucogenys siberu. 

Oriolus chinensis sipora. 

Oriolus chinensis siberu. 

Oriolus xanthonotus mentawn*. 

Chalcostetha calcostetha siberu. 

Aethopyga siparaja siberu. 

Pycnonotus plumosus mornattis Bp., is revived as the name for 
the bird with yellow irides inhabiting the Sumatran area. 

in ^ prefaced by a short introduction by Mr. Boden 

X OSS, Director of the Raffles Museum, Singapore (vide antea p.). 
Betcme this visit the birds of Sipora had been collected bv Dr. 
h. Modigliani in 1892, those of North and South Pagi bv Dr. W. L. 
Abbott and Mr. KIoss in 1902: those of Siberut were unknown. 

. Islands the latter had desired to 

visit Siberut; but sanction had been withheld by the Netherlands 
India Government on account of the attitude of the Indonesian 

group to come under administration. 
In 1923, however, Mr. Klosa and the late Dr, J. C. Moulton 
obtained permission to visit the island, but their joint plan was 
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upset by the transfer of the latter from Singapore to Sarawak and 
the project was carried out a year later by the former and Mr. 
N. Smcdley, Assistant Curator, Raffles Museum. 

The authors of the paper consider that little is left for the 
next ornithological visitor to discover, except perhaps amongst 
migrants and shore-birds. They have been deliberately conserva- 
tive in describing new forms, but believe that the systematist who 
compares the collection with adequate materia! from the neigh- 
bouring islands will distinguish several others. On this account 
they do not regard as final either their discussion of this particular 
collection or the List of Mentawi Birds which they have 
compiled. The paper ends with a list of previous literature dealing 
with the birds of the Mentawi and neighbouring islands. It is 
illustrated by a map and a coloured plate of a new subspecies 
of Serpent-eagle, Spilornis elgini sipora, C.B.K. 

Reptiles and Amphibians. By Malcolm A. Smith, m.r.c.s., 
L.R.C.P., P.Z.S., Ami, and A4ag, Nat. Hist. (P) XVllI, pp. 76 — SI, 
Jtdy 1926. 

This report on the results of the Raffles Museum’s visit to the 
Mentawi Islands, West Sumatra (vide antea p. 168) deals with the 
species obtained which had not hitherto been met with on the 
Mentawi Group. Species previously known from the islands 
(many of which were also secured) have been discussed and listed 
in de Rooy’s Reptiles of the I ndo- Australian Archipelago, vols. 
I and H (1915 and 1917) and van Kampen’s Amphibia of the 
Indo-Australian Archipelago (1923), supplemented by a short 
account by de Rooy of a few Reptiles collected on Siberut Island 
(Zool. Mededeel. VI, 1922, pp. 219., 231-238). 

The following species had not been recorded from the islands 
before the visit now dealt with; — 

Lizards. 

Draco formosus, Bouleng. Siberut. 

fimbriatus, Kuhl. Siberut. 

Varamis salvator (Laur.), Sipora. 

Gekko monarchus (D. and B.), Siberut, Sipora. 

Evioia atrocostahim (Lesson). Siberut. 

Snakes. 

Xenopeltis unicolor, Reinw. Siberut. 

Sibynophis geminatus (Boie). Siberut. 

Dendrophis jormosus Boie. Siberut, Sipora. 

Maticora bivirgata (Laur.). Siberut. 

Trimeresunis gramineus (Shaw). Siberut, Sipora. 

T. puniceus (Boie). Siberut, , 
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Amphibians. 

Rana kiihli, SchlegeL Siberut. 

macrodon, Kuhl. Siberut. 

Polypedates leiicomystax (Kuhl) . Siberut, 

Philaiitus pictus (Peters). Siberut. 

The following species are discussed: — Mabuya rugifera, 
Dasia olivacea, Rana chalconota and Philautes horfidus. New 
forms described are Boiga nigriceps brevicauda and Calamaria 
klosii. The genus Phrynella is sunk in KalcAila and the new name 
K, boulengeri is proposed for P. pulchra Blgr., as in Kaloula the 
species name pulchra is already occupied by K, ptilchra Gray. 

The reptiles and amphibians of all the West Sumatran chain 
are distinctly Sumatran, though a few species (one or two of 
peculiar distribution) are known from them which have not yet 
been discovered on the larger island. C. B. K. 


John Coney Moulton 

Ohiit 6th June, 1926. 

John Coney Moulton, born in the West Country in December, 
1886, and educated at Eton and Magdalen, came to Malaysia 
in February 1909 as Curator of the Sarawak Museum. Prior to 
his leaving England he had been associated with the Ist Wilts 
Volunteer Rifles and in February 1915 he was granted special 
leave to rejoin his regiment, the 4th Wilts. He served in India 
until August, 1916, in which year he gave up his Curatorship 
and came to Singapore. Captain Moulton served as Staff Officer 
to Local Forces, Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States, 
until 1919, when he resigned his commission, retiring with the 
rank of Major and the O.B.E.; and in July was appointed 
Director, Raffles Museum and Library, Singapore. He resigned 
this appointment in October, 1923, to return to Sarawak as Chief 
Secretary/ to Government, Member of the Supreme Council and 
Judge of the Supreme Court. He acted as President of the 
Council of Administration until October 1924, when he became 
a member of the Council Negri. While in Singapore Major 
Moulton was Organising Secretary of the Malaya-Borneo Exhi- 
bition, held during the visit of the Prince of Wales to Singapore 
in 1922, and Liter he was Chairman of the Malayan Section of the 
British Empire Exhibition. He took his D. Sc. (Oxon) in 1924. 
He had been for years a Fellow of various learned Societies. 

Moulton's first six years in Borneo were busy ones. He 
founded the “Sarawak Museum Journar' in February 1911 and 
his last contribution to it was published in Number 6 of Septem- 
ber 1915. He made several collecting expeditions to remote 
parts and unclimbed mountains of Sarawak and ascended Kina- 
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Ceylon Malays 

% Captain H. M. Said, 5. M. J, 

The origin of the people in Ceylon who call themselves 
Malay"’ is somewhat obscure. 

Some find that they may have sprung from people who came 
from Java many years ago. They know that there was one Tuan 
Pengiran who was buried at a Cemetery in Colombo, Fir Shnhib 
Ma&m, and whose corpse was afterwards exhumed and transfer- 
red to Java. The then Dutch Government fired salutes in honour 
of the deceased from the place of burial up to the arrival of the 
boay on board the ship. 

If one refers to Vol. H of the Indian Archipelago” written 
by Mr. Crawfurd, in the chronological Table under the year 
1722 A.D. on page 546, there is a paragraph which reads as 
follows: — 

"The Javanese princes and chiefs, in revolt against the 
Dutch and the Susunan, surrender themselves at Batavia to the 
number of forty-four persons, and are banished to Ceylon and the 
Cape of Good Mope — thus ending the first war of Java, which, 
for a period of near twenty years, continued to desolate the finest 
parts of the island.” 

And there is another passage on page 548 under the year 
1733 A.D. reads:— 

“ Daniirajo, first minister of the Susunan, having thwarted 
the ambitious designs of the Dutch, incurs their displeasure, is 
given over to them, and banished to Ceylon.” 

Further, on page 554 under the year 1753 A.D. it is stated: — 

“The rebel Javanese princes, Mangkubumi and Mangkuna- 
goro, quarrel and seperate, — ^They fight a battle in Pronorogo, and 
Mangkubumi is defeated."" 

“ The Dutch make overtures to Mangkunogoro, sending him, 
as a bribe, the body of his father, brought, for that purpose, from 
Ceylon, where he had died in banishment!"" 

There is no doubt that the transfer of the body referred to 
above by the Ceylon people is correct and as it refers to a prince 
(Tuan Pengiran) it should be one of the princes banished in 1722. 

Is it correct to suppose that all the Malays in Ceylon came 
from Java and if so, why should they be called “ Malays"" when 
they are in reality Javanese? 

Meeting Ceylon Malays there one cannot help noticing that 
some of them have the features of Javanese while others look like 
Malays and their personal names incline to both Javanese and 
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Malay. These give an impression that there were some pure Malays 
residing in Ceylon either before or later than the Javanese refer- 
red to. It is more likely to be prior to the banishment of the 
Javanese. Otherwise they would not be called '' Malays''; Now 
the first appearance of the Portuguese in Ceylon dated back as far 
as 1505 A.D. when the Island was divided under no less than 
seven separate Rulers. The Portuguese remained there for about 
150 years and were succeeded by the Dutch who expelled the 
Portuguese in 1656 A.D. 

On the other hand the Portiigiiese conquered Malacca in 1511 
A.D. and remained there until the Dutch took it in 1642. Malac- 
ca was attacked and blockaded during Portuguese rule on several 
occasions by the former Malay King of Malacca and his Laksa- 
mana (Admiral), by Achin and by the Dutch with Malay allies. 

A passage on page 493 of Crawfurd’s work under the year 
1523 reads as follows: — 

'' Malacca, surrounded by enemies, is cut off from supplies, 
and suffers from famine. The celebrated Laksimana, taking ad- 
vantage of the circumstance, and the absence of the Portuguese 
shipping in quest of provisions, comes into the roads, and burns 
a Portuguese ship in presence of the garrison. 

The Laksimana captures two ships sent against him by the 
governor of Malacca. 

The king of B intan invests Malacca with a fleet and army, 
the former commanded by the Laksimana, and consisting of 
twenty thousand men, and the latter by a renegade Portuguese, 
and consisting of sixty thousand. 

Alphonso de Sosa arrives at Malacca, and relieves the city; 
he blockades the Laksimana in the river Muaru; — he sails for 
Pahang, where he destroys all the merchant vessels lying there 
among other numerous trading vessels of Java; he kills six 
thousand persons at that place, and takes prisoners in such numbers 
as afford to every Portuguese six slaves. He sails, finally, to 
Patani, and commits depredations still more extensive, reducing 
the whole town to ashes." 

The words 'six slaves ' remaind one of a place in Colombo 
called “Slave Island" where many Malays have resided for several 
generations. ITe Ceylon Malays have applied to the Municipali- 
ty to change this old designation to some more suitable name. 

Now Alfonso de Sosa may have brought those so-called 
slaves to Ceylon and placed them at a spot which was afterward.> 
called 'Slave Island.'* The Dutch must have followed the prece- 
dent of the Portuguese by banishing the Javanese princes and others 
to the same place in later years. The Malays and Javanese 
naturally inter-married and as in Singapore were proud to call 
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themselves Mala 3 /s, although there are some people in Singapore 
who prefer to call the issue of such inter-marriages 7^7‘Zv’f Peranakan 
or Jazd Pekan. 

Although the origin of the Ceylon Malays may be from bani- 
shees and slaves yet their claims to have been related to princes 
in the past are not therefore exaggerated. 

The Dutch practice of banishing people from the East Indies 
to Ceylon and Cape Colony may well have followed that of their 
predecessors, the Poiiuguese, who were the first to discover the sea 
route round the Cape of Good Hope in 1487. It is possible there- 
fore that the Malays both in Ceylon and the Cape of Good Hope 
are sprung originally from Malays of Malacca banished or taken 
thither by the Portuguese. 

■ The Malay of October 17, 1924, summarizes a 

lecture by Mr. E. Reimers, Government Archivist, Ceylon, on this 
topic. The lecturer opined that in pre-Islamic days Malay fleets 
refitted at Ceylon for their voyages to Madagascar and Ormuz. 
Sinhalese histories of the 13th and 14th centuries referred to them. 
The Admiral and Captains of Prakama Bahu were Malays and 
Rajasingha I was said to have employed them. Malays were 
present at the storming of Galle by the Dutch in 1640 and at the 
storming of the bastion of Joan during the seize of Colombo in 
16i5, and at the capture of Jafihia in 1658. Dutch minutes of 
Council of Sept. 8, 1660, record the gift of land to 28 Javanese, 
who had become Christians, for rice-pDnting. In 1681 a house and 
land at Wolvendahl were given to Javanese. Christopher Sehweitzu 
in his Account of Ceylon (1670—1682) stated, 'Mhat there is also 
a company of Amboynese in Dutch service. Their lieutenant was 
called Alom and was of royal blood.” Makn^s in the service -of the 
king of Candy were probably deserters from the Dutch and later 
the British force in Ceylon. In 1795 before Trincomalie most 
of the British casualties were caused by Malays in the service of 
the Dutch who crept out with their creeses at night, killed or 
wounded nearly every man in the trenches, spiked the guns and 
effected their retreat into the fort ” (Percival). Before the Dutch 
capitulation in 1796 there w^ere eleven companies of Malay troops 
in Colombo, nearly 800 strong, commanded by their own officers, 
and many more in the Garrisons of Battlicalo, Trincomalie, Jaffna, 
Mannar, Calfentyn, Negombo, Kalutara, Galie and Martra. 
Many entered the British service and were drafted into the Ceylon 
Rifle Regiment or were sent to Madras. The Malay regiment 
was finally disbanded in 1873. In 1803 a Lieut. Crain Sapinanie 
and a Captain Noordin and his brother were beheaded rather 
then desert the British to serve the King of Candy, the two last, 
claiming that they were the grandsons of a king and could not 
disgrace themselyes by treachery.] 
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' :A /Malay ^s' Pilgrimage'' Mecca 

By Haji Abdul Majid. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is the '‘ fifth pillar of Islam every 
Muslim who is of age has to perform it as a religious duty at 
least once in his life time, provided he has the wherewithal to 
undertake the journey. To the ordinary Malay living in a village 
this means that he has to be in possession of about §500 to 
8600 before the duty of performing the pilgrimage becomes incum- 
bent on him; and even then he must be perfectly free from any 
responsibility to his family, that is, he must have means to provide 
for his wife and children (kewajipan nafkak) as well as his depen- 
dants (if he has any) during his absence; unless of course he 
takes them all along witli him. Unmarried women are not ex- 
pected to go on the pilgrimage unless they can form a company 
of sufficient number to protect themselves whilst on the journey, 
or have protectors from among their male relatives. Sick or 
aged people without physical strength need not go; yet generally 
there are at least 2(6 of these among the pilgrims every year. 
This obvious foolhardiness on their part is accounted for in two 
wnys: firstly, there is a belief among Muslims that to die whilst 
on pilgrimage is very meritorious (besar pahala-nya) and secondly, 
there is a belief that sickness or weakness does not necessarily 
shorten life; '' a man dies only when his predestined time has 
come, neither one second before nor one second later,"' goes the 
saying. As to those who cannot afford the journey to the “House 
of* God," they can console themselves with the sayings of the 
Prophet; “ For the poor, attendance at the Friday service is equi- 
valent in merit to performing the pilgrimage." 

The pilgrimage season begins in the month of Rajah which 
does not fall on the same month in the English Calendar every 
year, owing to there being on!}' 354 days in the Islamic yeat as 
against 365 in the Christian year. From the month Rajah 
right down to the month of Zulkaedah, (five months) pilgrims 
from Malaya wtnd their way towards Mecca, there to await the 
appointed time in the month of Zulhijjah, when the actual “ Haj " 
is performed. I'he 10th of Zulhijjah which is known in Malays 
as Uarl Raya Haji is really a Holy Day for the pilgrims in Mecca. 

As a rule, a Malay docs not go on any journey, much less a 
perilous one like going to Mecca, in which he has to cross the seas 
{^niHangkah lautj, without first consulting the horoscope to find 
out an auspicious day on which to start from his home, so as not 
to encounter “ dangers and foes " on the way. Then he gives a 
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to get pro\-isions ready for the voyage from Singapore or Penang 
to Jeddah, the port of Mecca; a voyage which lasts from 13 to 
1 7 da\^s. He books his passage at either of the two above-mention- 
ed Malayan ports, and this is done through the pilgrim-brokers 
who receive the pilgrim at the railway station on arrival, provide 
him with lodging all the time he is waiting for the pilgrim ship 
and send him with his luggage to the ship when his turn comes 
to sail. 

On the day of sailing, he finds that he has to be vaccinated 
before he can board the steamer . . . . . . a precautionary 
measure imposed upon him by the authorities against the outbreak 
of small-pox. This disease and cholera sometimes break out 
among the pilgrims, so that every pilgrim ship has, by law®, to 
carry one doctor for every 1000 pilgrims, or part of that number. 
It is the dut>’ of these doctors to see particularly that no outbreak 
of such contagious diseases occurs whilst the pilgrims are on 
board. Before the ships may enter the port of Jeddah, they have 
to call at Camaran, an island about 500 miles from Jeddah. 
Here every pilgrim will have to disembark and go ashore for 
quarantine. Even if there is a clean bill of health on board their 
ship, the pilgrims have to undergo quarantine, which consists of 
a salt-water shower-bath for them and steam-disinfection for their 
clothing. 

The harbour of Jeddah is full of coral reefs and sandbanks 
so that all ships have to lie at anchor far cut to sea, generally 
about four or five miles from the shore. From his ship the pil- 
grim descends into a dhoio with all his belongings, and the dhow, 
manned bv' Arab sailors, takes him to the landing place. Here, 
he lands on one pier whilst all his luggage is taken to another. 
He has to pass through many gates before he reaches the pier 
where his luggage has been taken ashore. At the first gate the 
pilgrim is asked where he has come from and who is his shaikh? 
The latter question refers to the shaikh in Mecca whom the pilgrim 
takes as his guide. There are in Mecca about six or seven hund- 
red of these shaikhs or guides, (fnutawwij as they are also called in 
Arabic) and every pilgrim has to go to one. They have their 
wakil or agents in Jeddah who look after the pilgrims during 
their stay there. When the pilgrims have been sorted out at the 
first gate, they go and sort out their belongings which by the this 
time are being examined by the Customs officers. After passing 
the Customs inspection, all the luggage is carried to the various 
lodging houses either by porters or on donkey-carts. 

The town of Jeddah is very pretty to look at from the sea 
at a distance, the tall buildings rising like square boxes placed 
on top of one another and varying in size and height in fantastic 
disorder. The fiat roofed buildings nestle together like a lot of 
pigeon-lofts leaning against each other, the whole with the blue sea 
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as a foreground and the sky with the parched Arabian desert as 
a background. But inside the town! The streets are dust\% 
d!i1\^ and ruirrow. None of them are straight, except one or two 
main ones. I'hey are not named, nor are the houses numbered, 
and as they ail look almost exactiy alike to the ncwccmier, the 
clmnces are that he will lose his \^'ay if he does not take a guide 
vdien he \’entures far from his lodging-house. Another thing that 
one can hard!}.' fail to notice in Jeddah is the dies; they can be 
seen in thousands ever\’where; they swarm over cver\lhiug and 
everybody in the houses and in the shops. At night tirnc ihe 
mosquitoes come out in their thousands! Between the flies and 
the mcsqu’itoes, the tired and weary pilgrim is harassed for twenty 
hours during the twenty four. Moreover, the water for which he 
pays dearly is not as good as water should be. Jeddah’s water 
siippl}’ is not like that of the big towns of Malaya where reservoirs 
of fresh water collected from springs on some mountain or hill- 
side supply the needs of the inhabitants at stand pipes or by laps 
in the houses; nor is there any stream of fresh water as in 
Malayan villages. Here are big wells in large numbers just out- 
side the town; filled not by spring but by rain from the sky. And 
it rains only once or twice a year. What the water is like after 
being in the wells for some months is better left to be imagined 
than described! It should be mentioned, however, that water here, 
and indeed everywhere in the Hejaz, becomes refreshingly cold, 
in fact almost as cold as iced water, after being put for a short 
time in earthen gogglets (labti tanah), which are, therefore, used 
in large numbers in the country. 

A pilgrim does not stay, as a rule, more than two days in 
Jeddah, it is too much trouble for the Shaikh’s agents to look 
after him longer; and so he is hurried to Mecca as soon as taxes 
have been collected and passports been attended to. Before 
leaving Jeddah, however, the pilgrim must be shown the Tomb 
of Eve which lies just outside the town, to the north-east. The 
tomb is more than 60 yards in length; and this, the pilgrim is 
told, is only one-third of the height of Mother Eve! Here the 
pilgrim finds a large number of men, women and children Hocking 
round him, asking for alms. He is well advised if he takes with 
him on the visit to this tomb a large supply of small coins; 
otherwise he will find it difficult to proceed owing to the insistent 
clamouring of the beggars. 

Before leaving Jeddah, the pilgrim has to wash himself, per- 
form the necessary ablutions preparatory to prayers, put on the 
pilgrims garb (jhram) and say a short prayer of two rakaats. 
The ihram for men consists of two pieces of white cotton cloth, 
neither of which must be sewn. One is used to cover the legs from 
the waist downwards like a sarong, the other to cover the body 
like a haju. The head must be left bare, that is to say, no cap 
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should be worn, though there is no objection to using a sunshade 
or an umbrella to protect the head from the sun. As to the feet, 
the soles can be covered but not the toes, so that the pilgrim 
will ha\'e to wear sandals, not shoes, if he prefers not to go entirely 
baiefcoted. For women, the principal thing in ibram is that they 
must not cover their faces; and their clothes must all be of while 
cePton though these can be sewn. During the time the pilgrim 
wears ihram lie must refrain from all connubial relationship or 
compairicnship (a breach of which ruling will nullif}' the ihram), 
and must refrain in a lesser degree from cutting his finger nails or 
sha\':ng the hair from off any part of his bod;/, the riejiait;/ for any 
breach of which is to pa>' a regulated quaniit}/ cf corn or a certain 
number of sheep to the poor. 

The journe\' to Mecca is done on camels: tw^o pilgrims, as 
a rule, on one camel. A vrooden structure v/ith an awiving of date- 
palm Iea\’es, known as a sbaqduf, is pin; on the cameFs-back and 
the pilgrims get into this, one on each side. One can sit or sleep 
fairly comfortably in the sbaqduf, though it is too short to enable 
one to stretch one’s legs at full length when lying down. The 
time for travelling is at night, owing to the great heat cf the sun 
in the day-time practical!}' ail through the year, except during the 
winter months. It takes two nights to reach Mecca from Jeddah, 
stopping tlie whole day between, at a place called Bahra. This 
place is nothing but a collection of huts v'hich are mostly coffee 
or tea shops, though one can buy other things as well, such as meat, 
ghee, rice, flour, cigarettes. Malays do not care to eat the rice and 
curry offered for sale by the Arab shopkeepers because the pre- 
paration is not to their taste; they prefer to cook their own food; 
and the local Bedouins knowing this bring firewood for sale right 
to the place where the caravan stops. This is of course some dis- 
tance from the village and by the side of some wells from which 
the pilgrims can draw water for themselves; but the water is 
somewhat saltish in taste. 

During the journey 'itself the pilgrim is not free from troubles. 
The camel-drivers keep on all night long hammering at the sides 
of the shaqdtif calling out viiiau, mi^an i.e. balance yourself, 
balance }'Ciirself.” not so much because they want the pilgrims to 
balance themselves properly on the sbaqduf as to find out if they 
have gone to sleep soundly so that they can pilfer something from 
the pilgrims’ eatable: — the valuables will he tied up on the person 
of the pilgrims. Perhaps the greatest annoyance that a pilgrim 
experiences here is to find on waking up from sleep some time 
during the night that his water-bottle is empty, the water having 
been stolen by some camel-driver. For some reason or other, a 
newcomer is continually thirsty in the Arabian desert and wants a 
drink every ten minutes or so. Imagine, then, to yourself the 
chagrin of the pilgrim at finding his water-bottle empty! This 
experience can be made doubly annoying if the pilgrim, not 
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knowing l!ie language of the Bedouins, attempts to ask them in 
Ala!a\' wlio the thief was; for all he gets from them is mimicry 
uf his even language and a loud laugh. 

Upon arrival] in Mecca which is reached generally in !hc 
early morning c^r the second ckn^ the pilgrim has to perform the 
/i/v.V'/, odi and live h^rcbukur bciore he can discard the ihrcun and 
get into ordiiiar}’' clothes again. The tawaf is performed by going 
round ilie Kdubab, which is in the middle of the Masjid ’al- 
h/irum '* (rfse Mecca moscrae), seven times in such a wa\' that v'oii 
kojp v’our left shoulder which unlike the right shoulder should not 
be uncovered., on rlie side nearest to it. 'fhe starting poini of 
lire /own/ is the place in line with the famous Black Stone, which 
lies indoedded in the iiorth-easlern corner of the walls of the 
Kaabnhi. .-Xs the pilgrim goes round he repeats certain prayers, 
aiiJ when he corncs back to ttie Black Stone he has to kiss it, or 
if he cannot get near enough owing to crowd, he can wave his 
hands towards it which will be just as good. 1'here is another 
Slone, not black but yellowish in colour called Riikiim Yamani 
imbedded in the southern wall of the Kaabah; and the pilgrim has 
to kiss or wave his hands towards this stone also on his rounds, 
though this is not as cornpulsor}' as it is with the Black Stone. 
The sai is performed by walking seven times between Saja and 
Alarzea, two hillocks just outside the Mecca mosque towards the 
east, about two furlongs distant from one another. At a certain 
point in this walk whether going or coming, the pilgrim has to 
double-march " for about ten yards. A pilgrim can ride on a 
donkey if he is ico tired to walk the whole distance; or if he is 
unable to ride owing to illness he can be carried in a litter. Sick 
people also are carried in a litter for the taivaf, though no donkey 
can be used as it is of course within the mosque. The sa'i done, 
comes the hercbiikur, which is merely to shave the hair of the 
head. Hiis finished, the ihram can be discarded and ordinary 
clothes put on. 

The whole procedure is called the '' 'nmrahA' or in IVlalay haji 
kvehih The 'ttmrah can be performed by a pilgrim at all times of 
the year by going to Tana'im, the boundaiy point on the Medinah 
road dividing the holy land of Mecca from the rest, and putting 
on the ihram, then performing the taivaf, the sai and the brrehu- 
kur; except between the first of Shazval and the 12th of Zulhijjab, 
I'he more often this 'nvtrah is performed, the more meritorious 
it is for the pilgrim; so too with the tawaf which by itself can 
he done at any time of the da}^ and during any period of the year 
without having to put on the ihram. 

The holy city of Mecca is about four, or five square-miles 
in size, with a permanent population of about 30,000; and during 
the pilgrimage season there must be more than 100,000 people 
of nearly every nationality under the sun in it. The ground on 
which it is built is not flat but rather hilly with a deep ravine in 
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the middle. On the exact spots where Muhammad and his four 
Companions were born,, monuments ha\'e been erected and pil- 
grims are shown these places by their guides. Aminah, the 
mother of the Prophet and Khadijah, his first wife, are buried in 
Mecca at a place called Ma'alah, a large cemetery on the outsliirts 
of the town. Their burial places are also shown to the pilgrims. 
The cleanliness and sanitation of the town are better than in Jed- 
dah The houses are' alike ill' constriicticn and the streets arenas 
..dusty, dirty and narrow. .. There is the same, trouble from^ flies and,: 
mosquitoes here as in Jeddah; but, fortunately tlie water is good 
.There are unde,i;gromid;Can?.ls' conveying what .is known;iii.. Ara,Ma: 
as “'sweet water'' from springs on the sides of some hills in Ibflif 
right to the town; tliese underground canals, the story goes, were 
built by Siti Zubaidah, one of the wives of the famous Sultan 
Harun-al-Rashid of Baghdad. The streets of iMccca are full of 
dogs, an animal for Muslims as unclean as the pig: touch them 
and a special ablution is prescribed before one can be considered 
clean again. I'hese dogs are mongrel pariahs and can be seen 
everywhere, though they are quite harmless and according to the 
oldest residents of fviecca they have been rie\'^er known to become 
rabid or to have bitten anyone. The writer was told that the rea- 
son for tolerating these unclean animals in the Holy Land was 
that they are the protectors of the Kaabah from the pollution of 
infidels, and they are credited with a divine intuition to recognise 
infidels if ever they attempt to come into the Holy Land; and 
woe to those infidels who are thus recognised, for it is said that 
these dogs will not leave off biting them until they die the miserable 
death that they deserve. 

The Masjid-il-Haram, or Mecca mosque, is the principal fea- 
ture of this holy city and is situated in the heart of the town where 
the aforesaid ravine is, so that the mosque is surrounded by hills 
on whose gentle slopes rise the tail dwelling houses of the Arabs. 
Walled in on all sides, with a roofed colonnade running round it 
to a depth of 60 feet from the walls; almost a rectangle in shape 
with the obtuse angles (very little more than 90°) at the south- 
eastern and north-western corners; about 6-10 feet in length from 
North to South and 440 feet in breadth from East to West, this 
most venerable Mosque, sometimes known as Baittdllab, or “House 
of God," resembles in its setting an amphitheatre of olden days. 
It is approached by no less than twenty-two doorways, the best- 
known or biggest of which are the Bab~as Safa, Bab-as Salam, 
Bab~ai Ziadah and Bah Ibrahim. Of minarets from which imiez-' 
zins call the faithful to prayer, the mosque has seven; and there 
are 311 pillars to support the roof, built only for some distance 
from the walls inward. One of these pillars, near the Bab-az 
Ziaciah, is known as the pillar of the Jinn tiang jin. For when the 
Prophet was building the mosque, he found that lie was short of 
one pillar, and hunting for it here and there discovered that it 
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luu! been liiclden by the King of the Jinns, who refused to give it 
ii) iiini unless he was paid for it with an amount of gold equal to 
its weigh-t. The Prophet, anxious to have the missing pillar, agreed 
to p;w according to lire terms of the King of Jinns and placing ihc 
pillar one of the scales he put his own ring in the other, when to 
ilie great annc\'arice of the King of Jinns the ring was found to be 
heavier than tne pillar. Thereupon, the King of Jinns in great 
anger srnoic the piilar with his sword bait only sliced a bit off it; 
and the mark of the slicing is to be seen to this day. No doubt 
it is a plausible story to the superstitious; but who can repress a 
rrabe viicn histoy saves that it was Sultan Salim of the Ottoman 
<i\'raso' who hud; the mosque as it stands with its 311 pillars and 
not the Proplict! 'flie middle of the mosque, is an unroofed square 
which is grar’ellcd and dis'ided and suh-divided by cemented foot- 
pnllis leading from (lie ficor at the sides towards a central llooring 
Vvidch forms as it were, the Irase for the Kaabah. Here and there 
can be seen vchat look lilte pavilions, four of which are the places 
where the four Imams, of tlie four orthodox sects ol Islam, take 
their stand in leading the five daily prayers. One of the others 
is the pulpit where the khutbah or sermon is preached before the 
Friday or Eid service; and another close to it is known as Makain 
Ibrahim, so-called because, lengend says, it was the spot on which 
the Prophet Ibrahim iirst pra 3 '’'ed to Allah. Next to that is the 
walled enclosure containing the famous well. 

The Kaabah, in the very middle of the mosque, is^realiy a rock- 
stone cube-like structure about 36 feet in height, 32 feet in length 
and 30 feet in breadth. It is draped all round in^ black silk into 
whose texture is wo\'en sundry verses from the Koran, all made 
by maidens and sent everv year from hgypt. There is a door in 
the Kaabah near its eastern corner, about seven feet high, and this 
door is opened at certain times of the year when people are allowed 
toenter and mount to the fioor which covers the whole space within, 
and which is also se\’en feet from the base of the Kaabah. On this 
iloor there is no carpet, no mat or anything of the kind; and on 
the walls there is no inscription of an_v sort. But mere are two 
pillars sunpoiting, as it were, the top-most floor to which theie is 
no acccss^from the first floor, except from the outside. ITanging 
from this floor can be seen a few ancient relics of household 
requisites, siicli as a brass water-jug, md basin and the like, said 
lo ha\'c belongtxl to the Prophet Ibrahim and the Prophet Muham- 
mad. Mention has been made already or the black stone and the 
yellowish stone which are lying imbedded in the outer suilace of 
the wrdls of the Kaabah and it is only left to^ mention the small 
conduit made of pure gold, the use of which is to drain out the 
rain-water from the top-floor ot the Kaabah. 

The Kaabah was erected by Prophet Ibrahim and has been 
repaired several times, the last time a hundred yeajs aber the 
death of Prophet Muhammad. It is towards this Kaabah that 
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Muslims from all parts of the world turn their faces in sa^dng 
their daily prayers. The Black Stone is believed to have come 
down from Heaven together vrith Adam and Eve at the time of 
their fall, and the story goes on to say tliat the stone was pure 
wliite at the beginning but is now black with^ge or, as the supers- 
titious ha\'e it, -from the sins of Mankind. 1 here is, however no 
stcr}' about the t-'dlowish stone. The story about the aairizam 
well is that when Hagar, the slavew^■ife of Abraham, ga\’e birlli 
to Ishmaei (Nabi Ismail) in the wilds of the desert, for Mecca 
was then not yet a town, there was no water to be found an\wliere 
to wash herself with. She left the newh-bcrn bare in the sands 
and ran searchdng for water; and on her retiini to the child, lo! a 
tiny spring gushed out of the ground as if in ansveer to her prayers, 
at the place.'wheredhe baby: was kicking with his, tint' feet. From 
the small dam made in the sands to collect the water of this new 
spring, the present well is made and now it is more than twenty 
feet deep. The water of zamzam is not svoet to the taste like 
fresh water but slightly brackish., although the neviy-arrived 
pilgrim is assured that it is sweet to the tas-t-e, provided he is 
looked upon with fa\'our by the Almighty! I'he pilgrim's uii 
between Safa and Marwa is nothing more than a memoriai cf 
Hagar's supplications to Allah in her distress, for it was between 
these tv;o liillocks that she pra^^ed and seardred for water. No 
description of the mosque can be complete without reference to 
the large number of pigeons seen therein. The}' are looked upon as 
semi-sacred, and the writer has never heard of their being caught 
and used for food, the alleged reason being that the birds are 
Fatimah's pets,” Fatimah being the fa^'oiirite daughter of the 
Prophet. So these birds breed and rnultipl}’ without molestation 
or hindrance and it is not an uncommon sight to see some one 
with corn or rice in Iris hand feeding these pigeons in the mosque 
as if the}' were poiiltr}' in a farm}'ard. 

Other places of interest which the pilgrim visits in Mecca, 
besides the birth-places of the Prophet miJ his Four Companions 
and the tombs of Aminah and Khadijah, are: — (1) Jabal Kubis, 
(2) Jabal Nur and (3) Jabal Thur, 

Jahd in Arabic is a mountain or high hill. The mountain 
known as jabal Kubis is on the eastern side and within sight of 
Mecca, hardly one mile distant from the Mosque. There is a sort 
of cave half way up this mountain where the Head Shaikh of the 
sect of Muslim mystics, known as “ Tarikat Nakshabandi/' leads 
a somewhat austere life, away from the rest of the world. There 
is a spot here from which the pilgrim waves to his friends and 
relatives in his distant native country, mentioning their respective 
in his distant native country, mentioning their respective names 
in order that, so it is believed, their hearts may be stirred by 
Allah to perform the pilgrimage. 
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in the .\ame ot thy l_ord the first verse of the Koran that 

was sent down through the Prophet. But the storv which is told 
to the .Malay pilgrim is that it was at Jabal Nur that the Prophet, 
when a bo_\', got his heart cleansed by Gabriel of the black blood 
therein that represented viciousness, "thus leaving him with none 
but the ■' blood ” of virtues. This cleansing of the heart was 
repeated by the same .Agent ol God at the well with uim- 

;^arn water when the Prophet was about to perform his famous 
.Ascension to Heaven on the nigiit of the IMh Shaaban (a/.s/.a 
Sbaahim) when, in addition, Gabriel put Faith into the bean of 
the Prophet. 

Jabal Thur is akout ten miles from Mecca l\'ing southwards. 
.At its fool is a ca\o in which the Prophet Muhanimad took refuge 
whilst preparing for his first flight to Medina. His life was 
saved by a spider wh.ich after the Prophet's entrance started 
weaving its web rfcjit across the mouth of the cave so that the 
search party thought on one could have entered as otherwise he 
would have brushed away the spider's web. This accounl.s fo'- the 
Malay’s reluctance to kill a spider as the whole species is lool;ed 
upon as the Prophet's friend. There is another story current in 
Malaya which is not corroborated in .Arabia and that i.s, that 
whilst the Prophet was iiiding in this cave a man among the 
search part}' took up a stone and threw it into the cave, hitting the 
Propliet on the mouth and breaking one of his teeth in half. The 
Prophet later cn, not caring to be seen with a half-broken tooth 
filed all the rest of his teeth down to the level of the broken one. 
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Medina, but on coming back to Mecca it is imperati\^e because 
the rule is: Every person on entering Mecca must be in ihnnrJ' 
Conversel\v Every person on leaving Mecca must perform the 
iaz.'af ivida . .wula means leaving or going away from,— ^ 

After performing the tawaf wida! the pilgrim starts on his 
journey to Medina by camel. It takes twelve nights to reach 
Medina, stopping at eleven different places, which are in their 
order as follows: — Wadi Fatimah, Asfan. Doff, Qadimah, Rabigh, 
Mastura, Bir Shaikh, Bir Hassan, Bir Khalas, Bir Abbas and Bir 
Darwish. The above is the list cf places along the more lavourite 
route known as ‘'Jalan Sultani;’' which was followed by the 
writer vTien accompan}'ing the second caravan in the jvcar 1923, 
I'he other route is known as ''Jalan Ghir./’ which branches off 
on leaving Rabigh and joins the Jalan Sultani at Bir Khalas. The 
second route is said to be shorter but some ver}” steep hills have 
to be climbed. 

As in the journey between Jeddah and Mecca, the caravan 
travels by night, not by day, starting about three of four in the 
afternoon and stepping about three or four in the morning. The 
writer will never forget the scene on approaching the various 
halting-places which are lighted up with hundred of oil-lamps 
raised cn long poles stuck in the ground or rather sand. These are 
the lamps of the various parties belonging to the various Shaikhs 
or guides who have gone ahead of the pilgrims and reached the 
appointed halting-place before them. When with these myriads of 
lights twinkling in the distance like stars in the semi-darkness of 
the early dawn and growing bigger as the caravan approaches and 
what with the music and singing, chiefly in Arabic and Hindustani, 
echoing and re-echoing in the wide expanse of sands, it is enough 
to melt one's heart and make one to long for wings to fly back to 
one's home there to listen to one's native music; for, strange as it 
may appear, Malays unlike Indians do not sing their own songs 
here; and if they feel at all exultant, burst out into Arabic not 
Malay tunes. 

At daybreak, each of the halting-places looks like a small town 
for here are to he seen for sale anything and everything for human 
consumption available in Arabia, the only difference being that 
these shops " are in tents, not in permanent buildings, except at 
Rabigh which is a fortified town and a port of minor importance. 
The different parties in the caravan are separated from one 
another, each forming a horse-shoe circle with its own shaqdufs 
placed one against the other on their own wooden props, the 
entrance to the enclosure being at the point where the circle is left 
uncompleted. The pilgrims will be busy all day making purchases 
and cooking their food, some to be taken at the halting-place 
itself and the rest to be carried along with them in the shaqduf. 
Generally these halting-places are situated at spots where there 
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are wells (Bir in Arabic) but the pilgrims are not allowed to draw 
water from tlie wells as they are the property of the local tribe of 
Bedouins who will come with their qariba or sheepskins full of 
water orTering it for sale. At Wadi Fatimah, howe\'er, there is a 
small stream of fresh water, no bigger than a large ditch; and 
pilgrims can w'ash themselves or their clothes without having to 
nay anything. 1'1ie water in all the wells at the other halting- 
places is passably good, except at Oadimah, Rabigh and Maslura 
where it is saltish, for these places are not far from the sea-coast. 
In fact, so near are they to the sea that one can buy fresh fish there, 
and b-etv’een Oadimah and Rabigh one can even see the sea. 

.\t this point, perhaps, it would he well to give a brief descrip- 
tion of all tlie sights seen during the journey. Unfortunately there 
is ver\'' little to tell as one tra\'els most of the time no the dark. 
From what can be seen during daylight, most of the coiintrv' is 
hilly: range upon range of barren rocky hills are seen practically 
everywhere, fdere and there, one comes across patches of fiat land 
where corn and water-melon are grown. Date-palm grox'es occur 
wherever the land is low lying. Bedouin tents are conspicuous by 
their absence rather than their presence along the road. The 
idea that the Bedouin are a migratory people moving with their 
tents from one place to another is not altogether correct as from 
the writer’s own personal observations there is no race under the 
sun who Icve their homes and homeland better than the Bedouins. 
Tribes have been known to settle in one particular district for 
hundreds of years without ever attempting to move, no 
matter how rich and tempting other places even close 
by are. The writer has on several occasions spoken of Malaya to 
the Bedouins, giving them an exaggerated account of the riches 
and beauties of that country as compared with their barren land, 
where water is as scarce as gold; and though their “ mouths water/' 
50 to speak, on hearing of such seemingly endless bounties of 
Allah, yet in the end they invariably exclaim: — “Your country 
may have the best that Allah can give to mankind in this world, 
but nothing whatever will induce us to leave home and homeland"! 

We ha\'e said that it takes twelve nights to reach Medina, 
but more often than not it takes longer than this to accomplish 
the journe>', dela\' being caused by Bedouins stopping the caravans 
to extort money from pilgrims. It is an open secret that the good- 
will of tliese Bedouin tribes along the Medina route, especially 
between Bir Hassan and Bir Abbas, had to be bought by annual 
grants of subsidies from the Ruler of the Hejaz in order that they 
would abstain from robbing the pilgrims. In 1 923 the second 
caravan from Mecca to Medina w'ith w'hich the WTiter travelled was 
stopped at Bir Abbas alone for nine days: and the third caravan 
in the same \’car was stopped at the same place for more than 
thirty days, till rice got so scarce there that $1 had to be paid for 
a tea-ciipl'iil. In 1924, no caravan ever reached Medina as they 
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were stopped by the Bedouins at Rabigh and not allowed to 
proceed. These vcere the years when King Hussein, now dethroned, 
was Ruler of the Heiaz; and rumour has it that Hussein could not 
or would not pay the promised amounts of subsidies to the differ- 
ent Bedouin tribes; hence the trouble. Under the Turkish regime, 
although these annual subsidies were regularl}' paid, no caravan 
ever attempted to go to Medina without a strong escort of I'urkish 
soldiers. And even if the cara\'an was not stopped on the way, 
there was always theft and sometimes murder committed by the 
camel-drivers during the journey. 

At last, after a w'eary journey rendered the more unbearable 
by the burning heat of the sun in the desert, Medina is reached 
A turn in the road on a small hill suddenl\' brings the pilgrim in 
view of the town about a mile away. V\'hat his sensations are at 
the sight of this holy city, the burial-place of the Prophet, and 
the object cf his uncomfortable and perilous wanderings for the 
last two or three weeks, is better left to be experienced tlnui 
described. The writer remembers tears of delight, starting to his 
eyes from a sense of being brought back as it were from death to 
life and an indescribable lump in the throat rendering speech 
dilTicult. He was constrained to draw his hands across his eyes to 
suppress the tears which, he v'as afraid, would make him look a 
fool in the eyes of his fellow-travellers. But, after all, wiiat shame 
is there to shed these tears when fellow-travellers are also experien- 
cing the same feelings: indeed, some of them were sobbing aloud, 
pitied even by the iinpitying Bedouin camel-dri\^ers. 

The town of Medina is a little smaller than Mecca. It has a 
permanent population of about twenty thousand. It is situated 
in a valle\', though the hills are somewhat far away so that the 
whole town is on flat land. The houses are in type and pattern 
exactly similar to those in Mecca and Jeddah; but the streets are 
not dusty and dirty because there is no sand cn the ground hut 
clayey earth. One can see date palms growing here in profusion 
and in some places even bananas and sugar canes. In summer 
it is cooler than Mecca and the water here is about the best to be 
found in all this wide world. The inhabitants are more genteel 
and better-mannered than anywhere else in the Idejaz. E\'en the 
wild Bedouin camel-drivers, ill-mannered, overbearing and short- 
• tempered during the journey, are suddenly transformed on their 
entry to this town and assume a meek attitude, more gentle than 
the proverbial Iamb. There are no loud shoutings from colfee 
shopkeepers, sherbet-sellers and even money-changers as one 
finds in the streets of Mecca. All is quiet and 'orderly suggCvSting 
the peace and tranquility so greatly desirable to great thinkers 
for their meditations. “ Medina is as quiet and tranquil as the 
Prophet would have it in his lifetime whispers everyone. 
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The Medina mosque is smaller hy far than the one in .Mecca, 
li. is situ:ittd to the south of the town with its kiblal (direction for 
prnyers'i facing towards Mecca. In shape it is a rectangle w'ilh 
its length, 200 feel, running from North to South and its broadtii. 
150 feel, from Cast to West, it is floored and roofed on three 
sides, leac'iiig a space on the western side, unreofed and iinfloored, 
where can he seen a well and some date-palm trees. Opposite this 
“'garden’' is the place reserved for ladies to say their pra\"ers 
The large space to the southward is where the men perform their 
de\'orions. The Prophet’s tomb is situalod near the south-eastern 
corner of the mosque, inside. There is a large Qtihbah or cupola 
o\er the tomb and vcilhii) it are also encloseti the tombs of 0J:)u 
Bakar and Omar, tlie first two Caliphs after the Prophet as well as 
the i'onib of F'alinuilu the Prophet’s ^a^'Dliritc daugluer. 11ie four 
tombs can only be seen from the outside through openings in the 
walls cf the Oiibbah and are kept under lock and ke}c by eunuchs 
emplo}’ed there as special guards. There are five minarets to this 
mosque atwi the southern wall inside is inscribed w'ilh the full text 
of the Koran in gold letterings, whilst the floor is covered with 
some of rhe richest carpets in tlie world. Hiere is a pulpit where 
the Khafih or preacher delivers his Fridav' and Fid sermons; and 
close to the pulpit, the pilgrim is shewn a few feet of ground said 
to be hcl\", as the stcr>' goes to sa\' that the Prophet once said 
that particular piece of ground would be raised to I'!ea\'en along 
with all good folks on tlie Last Da\’. The pilgrim is ad\*ised to 
say a short pra\’er Iherton, so that the piece of ground will take 
him up to Meaven when it is raised up hy the Almighty. Whether 
this is true or not, for the present, it suffices that the imparter of 
such a valuable religiciis secret" is invariably helped on to his 
heaven in this world with bakshish from the unquestioning pilgrim. 
No w’onder in the eyes of the Arabs all Malays and Javemese, who 
are grouped together under the nomenclature of Jaiim in this 
country are ‘"cows"! 

Outside the town southwards, about a hundred yards from 
rhe mosquewvail there is a cemetery called Baki. This is also 
visited by the pilgrim, as it contains many tombs and graves of 
saints and martyrs w'ho were respected and honoured by the 
Prophet. About two miles away from the town there is another 
cemetery where the martyrs of the famous Battle of Uhiid, one 
of the greatest victories of the Prophet, w'ere buried, among whom 
was Hamzah, an uncle of the Prophet, a great warrior and one of 
the Prophet’s generals. This cemetery is at the foot of Jabai Uhud. 
All these the pilgrim is shewn by his guide; and he stays on in 
Medina onl}' until he has attended one Friday service, after which 
he is told to make preparations to go back to Mecca. Any spare 
money that the pilgrim has goes to buy Medina dates which are 
said to be the best in the world. 
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The pilgrim returns to Mecca by the same way that he 
came, undergoing the same trouble and difficulties the only dif- 
ierence being that the pilgrim is now: in ih ram. 

1’he pilgrim who is unable to visit Medina may, with equal 
merit, visit Ta-if, as the Prophet is reported to have said: ‘‘ The 
visit to the tomb of my uncle Abbas at Ta-if is equally meritorious 
with the visit to me (or my tomb at Medina)'’. I he advantage 
in this alternative lies in the fact that it takes only three nights 
to reach ' 'ra~if from;. 'Mecca.: as against^ twelve to reach ^.Meciina..' 
There is another attraction that Ta-if offers* it is cooler there than 
an\'\vhere in the Hejaz. In fact, it is the hill-station for Mecca, 
very. nTiicIi' in the. same. .way that'Simla is to India. ' It is .to .Ta-if; 
that the dignitaries and rich merchants of Mecca go during the 
h.ot summer months, when f:ree from all that the pilgrimage season 
entails. Besides being a hill-station, Ta-if is also the vegetable 
garden for Mecca: tomatoes, gourds, pumpkins, carrots, spinach, 
onions are gro\\‘n here for consumption in Mecca. Perhaps it is 
wrong to call Ta-if a town, for there are fewer shop-houses there 
than ‘‘Tummer-houses;’’ which are built in gardens or rather vine- 
yards. The compounds of these summer-houses are full of grape- 
vine, intermingled with pomegranate trees and flowering shrubs. 
Ko need to try and conjure up a pen-picture of these gardens when 
the grapes are ripe and the flowers in full blossom, as any one 
can appreciate vrhat it is to be in such gardens after seeing rocks 
rind sands almost everywhere in the country. In the garden known 
as k(yb 2 in raja, the coolness is enhanced fay a stream of fresh water 
flowing ri 5 ^ht through the middle. And again, as Ta-if is 4400 
feet abo\*e sca-le\^el, one can see the country from it for miles 
around, giving one a sense of freedom above the many crowded 
hill-ranges. The scenery on all sides from this high elevation is 
glorious. 

Such is Ta-if in its principal features. But our Malay pilgrim 
is not concerned with its beauties, or its invigorating climate: he 
is here for the pilgrimage alone. If the grapes and other fruits 
are in season it is merely a happy coincidence in the Scheme of 
things that he is able to enjoy those fruits. His philosophy lies in 
the happy medium between the two injunctions: — (I) Be grateful 
(shukur) to Allah when He gives you out of His mercy and bene- 
ficence His bounties that you can enjoy. (2) Be patient (sabar) 
when He makes misfortune overtake you. What the pilgrim is 
chiefly concerned with at Ta-if is the tomb of Abbas, the uncle of 
the Prophet. And he also finds in the Ta-if mosque the tombs of 
two of the Prophet's sons, Kassim and Tahir who died young. 
Me is shewn on a rock the spot on which the Pro])het prayed for 
the assistance of Allah when the people of Ta-if drove him from 
there in the early days of his ministry. .A.t another place on another 
rock, he is told, the Prophet took his rest after preaching for a long 
time to the then unbelieving inhabitants of Ta-if; and there is 
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still to be seen the impress supposed to have been made by the 
Prophet’s arm as it was placed on the rock to support his body 
while \yiny down. All these and such similar spots in otlier parts 
of the coiml'P/, valuable only is true from a historical view-point, 
are ^’cncraled by the ignorant pilgrim to an extent verging on 
feliclhsm, although the Prophet look great care to warn his ibliow- 
ers against such practices. , 

About the beginning of Zulhijjah, there is great excitement 
in Mecca on account of the arrival of the Mehmal which, before 
t!:e expulsion of the Turks from the Mejaz, were two in number; 
one from Egypt, the other from Syria (Sham). To the Aialay 
pilgrim, the ?\lehmal from Egypt is know-n as Shaqduf Patimab, 
while tlie one from Syrhi as Shaqduf Nahi. By an arrangement 
made seme time in the early history of Islam, Egypt was to send 
annually to Mecca what is known as the '‘Holy Carpet”— -the 
black silk covering for the Kaabah, whilst Syria was to send 
medicine which would be required by the pilgrim during the season 
As time rolled on, many rich Muslims both in Egypt and in S}ria 
bequeathed various "wakafs” in the form of money, corn and the 
like, to be sent to Mecca for the poor; and the executors of these 
wills took the opportunity annuall}' to send these "wakafs” along 
with the Mehmal. Also, at a time when travelling between these 
countries was not yet facilitated by steam as at present, pilgrims 
for the sake of safety, accompanied their respective Mehmal. 
usually under the charge of an AminPHajj, or Pilgrimage Officer; 
so that the whole procession became quite imposing. As it is 
known at present, the Mehmal is alwmys heralded upon its entry 
to Mecca by music and singing and received equally joyously by 
the inhabitants of that Holy City. Even when all the gifts and 
"wakafs” have been received by those who are to receive them, 
the Mehmal or comceyaiice itself is taken round in procession 
"with fife and drum”' on holy da 3 ^s of the " Haj ” followed by 
all the soldiery of the Hejaz with their bands as well. After the 
Turks had left the country, Syria for some reason or other no 
longer sent her Mehmal: and in 1923 Egypt took upon herself the 
burden of sending the necessary medicines, but unfortunately 
King Hussein, then Ruler of the Hejaz, refused Egypt’s gift and 
in reply Egy^pt brought back the Holy Carpet. At present Egypt 
is sending both the i loly Carpet and the medicines to Mecca. 

Tlie performance of the actual " Haj ” after wiiich onl}'^ the 
pilgrim may assume the title of Haji, is begun by an assembly or 
"wuqiif ” at Arafat on the 9th of Zulhijjah; but pilgrims as a 
rule start going there even as early as the 5th of Zulhijjah. Arafat 
is a wide plain bv the foot of a jahal or mount of that name; and 
the "wuquf” means merely to be at the place. Of course, some pray- 
yers are repeated while the pilgrim is there; but the two great secret 
of Arafat are: — (1) it is the place where Father Adam and Mother 
Eve first met after their fall from Eden; (2) it is the place where 
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\alidiiiiTianity^^w assemble: on the- Day- of Resurrection; in othen 
v’orJs, it is the Padang Yaum'il Mahshar on the Last Day. Wdieilier 
these beliefs are authenticated; by the Word of God in the Koran 
and by the or Sayings of the Prophet,' the pilgrim is not. 

diiiiiigoany time ofliis.sojo.iirn,' enlightened: he is simply told that 
they are religious' secretsD. w.hichds quite contrary to the teach- 
ings of the - Prophet ■■ who - deciaios that there -is no secret : at all in 
Islam. While on this subject of religious secrets, ” winter 
iwoiild'likeDoTecord-.. the other 'secrets which the average; pilgrim; 
is told by his Shaikh and these are: — (I) that Adam lies buried 
somewhere under -the -Kaabah; ■ (2)."that.:the':; door ■ of , Heaven ;;;lies. 
exact!)' above the door of the Kaabah, soOhat pilgrims are warned 
; when entering the Kaabah not to look-' upw-ard for fear they' would 
see the honrL^ there and be so enamoured of their beaut}'- that they 
would go mad e\'er after. 1 would mention, howev^^ tliat it is 
an undoubted truth that none of the pigeons (Fatiniah’s pets) 
which swarm everywhere in the Mecca mosque, are ever seen to 
fly ac’/oss right abot'e the Kaabah, for fear, it is said, of this unseen 
liea\’enly Gateway that exists between the Kaabah and Heaven. 

Let us return to Arafat. It is here that all the pilgrims 
assemble, waiting for the eventful 9th of Zulhijjah. /fhey are 
all in ihrain which is donned on leaving Mecca, and they live 
here in tents which now can be seen in thousands, each with its 
own particular flag recognised only by members of its party 
belonging to the different Shaikhs. The pilgrim is no longer 
bothered about cooking his own food here as elsewhere, because 
custom rules that the Shaikhs have to feed the pilgrims at Arafat 
as well as at Mina, another place where the pilgrims have to re- 
main for two or three days. So, the pilgrim is free to devote all 
his time to the necessary devotions and he therefore repeats his 
piau’ers almost incessantly. At three o'clock in the afternoon, a 
gun is fired as a signal that the Khalifa or Successor of the Prophet 
is about to deli\'er his Haj sermon from the sacred mount of 
jabal Arafat, as did the Prophet himself in his lifetime. This 
is the most important feature in the whole ceremony for the perfor- 
mance of the Haj, as the klnitbab or sermon was intended by the 
Founder of Islam to be a review of the Muslims' social, mcrai and 
political progress during the year by their Spiritual Leader, the 
Prophet himself or the Khalifas after him; but the pity of it is, 
as it is done today, more than 90% of the pilgrims do not hear 
and do not know what is said in the sermon, the end of which is 
signalised to them by the letting off of some -fireworks. After sun- 
set, the pilgrims will begin to move back to a place called Muzda- 
lifah where they stay for the night. Before he leaves Muzdalifah, 
the pilgrim has to collect some small stones for the melempar 
at Mina which is reached generally on the morning of the 10th 
Zulhijjah, At this place there are three stone-pillars, a little bigger 
than our milestones put up about 300 yards distant from one 
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another, :inJ the pilgrim is required to throw seven stones, one at 
a lime, at tiie lliree stone pillars one after another, beginning 
from the one farthest from Mecca and finishing with the one 
nearest lo it. As soon cOS this is done, the ihram can be discarded 
and ordhiary clothes put on. This day being the 10th of Zulhijjah, 
the iVhlix'ai of Iiari liaya Ilaji so the pilgrims don their best 
dothes and tlie Shadrhs are busy christening the pilgrims one 
by one b}' tying the srrban round each one’s licad and patting him 
on the shoulder whilst calling each of them Maji So-anti-bO.” 
'['his cmcn:nr!\' is neccssar\' only in that it brings §1 to the Shaikh 
for each “ christening ” : and the simple pilgrim is pleased at 
being given an A^aabic-sounding name instead of his old one 
wliich is, more ofLen than not, merel\^ the name of some \'egetahle 
or the like, such as Kuncinr, Labu, Bulat, etc., etc. i lere it should 
be recorded that ,\rafat is about sixteen miles from Mecca, Muzda- 
lifal'i about eight miies and Mina about four. 

it has been said above that the pilgrim has to stay at Mina for 
two or three da 3 's. I'his is because he has to throw stones at the 
three stone-pillars not only on the lOth of Zulhijjah, but also on 
the two succeeding da\'s, after which only he can return to Mecca, 
'fhe idea of throwing stones is that it is in imitation of Ishmael 
who was tempted by, and threw stones at, Satan at those three 
places w'hen he was accompanying his father Abraham to be 
sacrificed to God. I'he story sa\’S that Abraham had been com- 
manded by the Lord to sacrifice his only beloved son for Mis sake; 
and though he himself had no compunction “ to cut the throat ” 
(sembeleh) of his son in obedience to the command of the Al- 
might\\ \X't he entertained some doubt as to whether the son him- 
self would be willing to be sacrificed. Great was the joy of Abra- 
ham when he found that his son was not only submissive to the 
Will of Allah but also immune to the temptations of Satan. And 
the joy was doiibl}' great when after having killed his son, as he 
suppos'd, lo! it was found that a goat had been killed instead. 
God in l-lis great mercy had put the animal in place of the son. 
And so, to this da}' a .Muslim will sacrifice a goat to signify his sub- 
mission to the Will of Allah, which submission represents the 
kernel of the Muslim faith. The sacrifice is done on the 10th of 
Zulhijjah at the foot of a hill called Jabal Kurban in Mina. 
Thousands of these goats are killed on that day, and as goat-fiesh is 
not considered very wholesome in Arabia as food, the carcases of 
these animals are almost all thrown away, or rather dumped into 
a large hole and left there to be disposed of by the vultures as 
they please. In Mina also the pilgrm is shown the hill called 

Jabal- Kufiah kufiab, or kopiah as it is corrupted in 

Malay, means a cap. It is said that Prophet Muhammad was 
once hiding in the cave at the foot of the hill; and when he stood 
up to go elsewhere, he hit the roof of the cave with his head 
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not only breaking his head but denting the stone-roof of the 
cave to the size of the head. 

During the pilgrim's stay at Mina., apart from the perl'or- 
mance of religious rites and devotions, the place is further enlivened 
ever}^ afternoon by a long procession of Bedouin Chiefs on camels, 
high dignitaries of State on horses with the King of the Yejar in 
the.: centre; the Mehmal from Egypt and from Syria and the: .sol-; 
diery on foot, all marching to the martial music from the Band of 
the State Army, as well as from the Band of the Mehmal. Even 
the Bedouin chiefs have their own Band playing music which re- 
sembles ^’csy much in tune a Scottish bagpipe. The cavaiip^ give 
tlieir display of horsemanship in front of the King’s Mina palace, 
much to the admiration of the on-lookers. The Arabian horse 
is renowned all over the world, and its Arab rider does not lack 
reputation as a horseman. In the e\^eiiing, about eight o’clock, 
there is a display of fireworks which lasts to about midnight. 

On the third day, the 12th of Zulhijjah, after the throwing 
of stones at the supposed Satan as narrated above, the pilgrim 
returns to Mecca, there to perform again the taioaj, sa i and 
berchtikur as before, to complete the requirements of the Haj. 
The Prophet is reported to have said: “’The pilgrims after the 
performance of the Haj are as free from sins as new-born babes.'" 
Commentators explain the meaning of this Saying thus: “The 
pilgrims, for the performance of the Haj. are pardoned all their 
sins in the past up to that time, provided they do not commit 
those sins again."' Then again, according to some later expounders 
of the Faith, there are two kinds of Haj one is the Haji Makbtil, 
the other Haji Mardtid; the former is the one when the pilgrim’s 
conduct is reformed for the better, while the latter is when he 
becomes worse in conduct than before. 

There is nothing else for the pilgrim to do now but to prepare 
for the journey home. I le must needs buy the serban, and jubbab 
for himself to distinguish him on high days from those who are 
not Haji in his own country, and possibly he may want the rosary 
(tashih) too and he must needs have some of the ^amiavi water 
as a present for his relatives and friends at home, and possibly he 
may bring them also the hatu akek, kayu sugi. chelak and akar 
bahar, so much valued and appreciated by Malays. 

After performing the tazvaf wida, the pilgrim at last says 
'' Good-bye " to the Holy Land with a dear conscience, happy 
in the belief that he has served Allah in so far as His command- 
ment in connection with the pilgrimage is concerned. 

Upon arrival at his kampong or village at home he is greeted 
and welcomed as befits one who has just returned from a visit to 
the '' House of Allah,” the Great and Almighty Allah, the Creator, 
the Evolver and the Nourisher of ail the wwlds. 
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Wc have followed the pilgrim in his wanderings and learn! 
of the hardships he has to undergo; we have seen what he visils, 
what he does, what he prays for and why; and we have discovered 
what is taught him. Let us reflect and weigh what he thinks of 
it all. 

There is the monetary side. He expends freei\' ohvn the 
savings of a lifetime. He sacrifices all the conveniences that only 
Home can give, no matter hew poor that home is. Perhaps 
he wrecks his constitution, with strange food and a si ranger 
climate. In 1924, \vhich was by no means a bad year as far 
as the health of pilgrims Went, among Malay pilgriius registered 
at the British Consulate, Jeddah, 15% deaths were reported 
within six months. Yet every pilgrim will assure you, on iiis 
Faith, that he will gladly return to perform the pilgrimage again 
to endure the same troubles and privations if only he has go! the 
means to do it. What is it that provides this strong incentive to 
sacrifice all worldly possessions, all home comforts and even life 
itself? The writer must admit his inability to explain beyond 
these few words: — “ Only a Muslim, firm in the belief of Islam, 
shall understand." 
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The Geology ' and 'Mining Industries 
of Kedah and Perils^ 

By E. S. WlLLBOURN, 

(Assistant Geologist, Fedefaied Malay States.) 

With a geological sketch map. 

Introduction. 

This report describes the results of field work from January 
1922 until January 1924. Most of it was completed by the end 
of Mav 1923. considerable amount of information \\‘as collect- 
ed by Mr. J. B. Scrivenor, Geologist, Federated Malay States, in 
previous years, and this has been incorporated. 

An account, written by Mr. J. B. Scrivenor and the present 
writer, of the geology of the Langkawi Islands, and the prospects 
of mineral de\'eiopment, was published in October, 1923, in 
Volume I of the Aiala}’an Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, with a 
coloured geological sketch-map, so this portion of Kedah terri- 
tory has not been dealt with in the present report. 

During 1923, Major W. A, D. Edwardes, M.C,, Assistant 
Superintendent, Trigonometrical Surveys, who takes a keen inter- 
est in the geology of the country, gave great assistance in furnish- 
ing a more accurate idea of the geology of the Baling District. 

It was hoped to publish a large scale geological map, printed 
in colours, but as this would have entailed considerable expense, 
the attached sketch-map must serve. The map used when doing 
the field work was the 1920, 3 miles to 1 inch production, but 
later a coloured geological sketch-map has been prepared, using 
the 1925 2 miles to 1 inch map as .a basis, and the later 
information obtained by Major Edwardes and the Malay Collec- 
tors has been used to amplify and correct the original. This 
latest large scale coloured map can be examined at the Geologist's 
Office, Batu Gajah. 

Previous Literature. 

The following list comprises the most important publica- 
tions dealing with the geology and mining of Kedah and Perlis. 

1. Jones, W, R., Dr. “Tin and Tungsten Deposits: The 
economic significance of their relative temperatures of formation.” 
Bulletin of the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, No. 186, 
March, 1920. Vide Chapter VI 11. 

2. Ne%vton, R. B., l.S.O. "On Marine Triassic Fossils from 
the Malayan Provinces of Kedah and PerakT Geological Maga- 
zine, Vol. LXn, No. 728, February, 1925. pp. 76—85. 
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In this paper the late Mr. Newton describes fossils found 
at Kuala Nerang, and Kampong Kuala, in Kedah, and identi- 
fies them as marine organisms and similar to shell-remains 
previously found at Putus Semanggof in Perak. He states that 
the late Professor T. R. Jones was wrong in describing the 
Perak fossils as Estheriella, a Crustacean which li\'ed in estua- 
rine or lacustrine conditions. The fossils from Perak and Kedah 
are marine Pelecypods and include species of Halobia, Their 
age is Middle Trias. Extracts from the paper are given in 
Chapter VI. 

3. “On Fusulina and other organisms in a partially cal- 
careous quartzite from near the Malayan-Sianiese frontier.’" 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Ser. 9, Vol. XVl!., pp. 
49 — 64, January, 1926. 

The late Mr. Newton describes fossils found near boundary 
stones 9 and 10 in the north of Periis, occurring in beds of hard 
quartzite with calcareous cement, interstratified with shales. The 
most abundant organism belongs to the foraminiferous genus, 
Fustdina, whilst others include remains of corals (Stenopora)^ 
crinoidal stem fragments, polyzoa (Fenestellidae), and imperfect 
casts of pelec 3 pod valves. The presence of true Fusulina is of 
chief importance, however, for stratigraphicai results, because 
that genus is characteristic of the youngest Carboniferous deposits 
(Ouralian) as well as of beds of Permian age, thus forming a 
definite Palaeozoic horizon which is often referred to as Oura- 
lian-Permian, or Permo = Carboniferous. 

4. Ridley, fi, N. “ The Flora of Lower Siam.” Journal of 
the Straits Branch Royal Asiatic Societv. No. 59 August 1911, 
p. 30. 

Mr. Ridley suggests on botanical evidence, that at no great 
distance of time the flat land of Kedah was under the sea, 
in which Gunong Jerai and Gunong Perak stood out as islands 
as Penang does at the present day, and that the present flora of 
Province Wellesley anci Gunong lerai came up from the soulii 
while the flora of the country from Bangtaphan to Alor Star 
came from Biirmah southwards. 

On page 43 Mr. Ridley mentions “sea bird Guano” in a 
large cave at Chiiping. He is evidently referring to the deposits 
of phosphate which are described later in the chapter on lime- 
stone. It is certainly not guano now; it may have been formed 
by the interaction of guano with limestone. 

5. “The natural History of Kedah Peak.” Journal of the 
Federated Malay States Museums, Voi. VII, part II, December 
1916, pp. 37 and 38. 

Mr. Ridley says: “ The flora of Kedah Peak bears a consider- 
able resemblance to that of Mt, Ophir There can be 

little doubt that Mt. Ophir was at one time an island detached 
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from the mainland as Penang is to this day, and it seems highly 
probable that Kedah Peak may have been similarly isolated. 

6. Robinson, H. C. and C. Boden Kloss. “The Natural 
I'listory of Kedah Peak." journal of the Federated Mala)’ 
States xMuseums. \'ol. \1, Fart IV, February 1916, pp. 219—244. 

I'he introduction describes Kedah Peak: — It is quite isola- 
ted, standing on a base that does not exceed 50 square miles, 
and is separated b}' low land not exceeding 50 feet in elevation 
from all other hills. Its slopes to the north and west are much 
steeper tlian those to the south and east, and vertical rock 
faces, many hundreds of feet in height, exist. Geologicall}" 
the mountain appears to consist of sandstones and quartzites 
of varv'ing degrees of hardness, traversed by veins of quartz, 
while in one or two places deposits of haematite are found. It 
is well watered, being cut into by three great valleys which have 
been utilised for a water supply to the neighbouring districts, 
and the cliffs are ornamented in several places b\' cascades 
which are ver}' conspicuous after wet weather of any duration. ' 

From an examination of the mammal fauna and the birds 
the authors infer “ lliat Kedah Peak has never been connected 
either with the Trang mountains or those of the Main Range 
in such a manner as to permit the passage of the fauna of these 
two districts to it." 

7. Scrivener, Jo B. “Geologist's Annual Report J'or the 
year 1910." Supplement to the “ F.M.S, Government Gazette," 
May 12, 19il, Kuala Lumpur. 

An investigation was made of a reported occurrence of coal 
near Kiilim. ft had been stated that the coal was found on, or 
near, Victoria Estate, but, on cleaning out the well, not a trace 
of coal v'as found in it. Pieces of coal with tin-slag were found 
in a heap of debris near by, so it is possible that secret smelting 
operations had been carried on, but it was not discovered where 
the coal had been brought from. 

8. Memorandum on the possibility of obtaining supplies 
of artesian water in the F.M.S." Kuala Lumpur 1911. 

A bore for artesian water was put down near Alor Star. 
After 60 feet it passed from alluvium into quartzite and continued 
in that rock to 130 feet until the bore was stopped. No gooii 
supplv of water was tapped. It is interesting to have the record 
of the shallowness of alluvium at Alor Star, but it is probable 
that the bore struck the top of an eminence arising from the 
tloor under the Recent depesLs. Probably the average depth ot 
ailuxuLim is much more than 60 feet. 

9. “ A sketch of the geological structure of^ the Malay 
Peninsula," journal of the Straits Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, 
No. 59, August 1911, pp. 1 — 13, 
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Mr. Scrivenor corrects the error which had found its way 
into Siiess’s book "'Das Antlitz Der Erde/*’ that the Lakawn 
Range enters the Peninsula from Siam to form the main granite 
range. . 

10. '‘Geologist’s Annual Report for the year 1911, Kuala 
Lumpur. An analysis of monazite from Kuiim is given. 

11. “Geological History of the Malay Peninsula.” Quar- 
terly Journal of the Geological Society, \ oI. Ixix, 1913, pp. 343-— 
37L 

The Kedah Singgora Range was said to be composed of 
quartzite and shale, and it was thought that none of its summits 
reached 1000 feet above sea level. Sur\’eys made since 1913 show 
that some of the hills are higher than this, and a granite mass 
occupies the highest ground, in the middle of the quartzite and 
shale country. 

A well preserved beach at the foot of Gunong Keriang, near 
Alor Star, is cited as evidence that the flat land, west of the Kedah 
Singgora Range, was not long ago under the sea. 

12. “Geologist’s Annual Report for the year 1913,” Kuala 
Lumpur. In this report Mr. Scrivenor mentions his unpublished 
report on the Economic Geology of Perlis. Material from this 
is incorporated in the present work. 

13- “Geologist’s Annual Report for the year 1914,” Kuala 
Lumpur. A description is given of rocks from Baling district. 

14. “Geologist’s Annual Report for the year 1919,” Kuala 
Lumpur. A description is given of prospecting work done near 
the coal-bearing rocks on the Perlis-Siam boundary. An account 
■of this is given in the present work. 

The geology and minerals of Kedah Peak and the Langkawi 
Islands are described. 

15. “Geologist’s Annual Report for the year 1920,” Kuala 
Lumpur. Details are given of the two bores sunk to 81 feet 
and 68 feet on the coal-bearing beds in Perlis. 

16. “'Geologist’s Annual Report for the year 1921,” Kuala 
Lumpur. Details of the 205 feet bore in the Perlis coal measures 
are given. 

iMr. Scrivenor suggested that the phosphate of Perlis may be 
present as amorphous aluminium phosphate. Analyses made 
since then indicate that the -phosphate is present as hydrated 
calcium phosphate. 

This subject is dealt with in the chapter on limestone. 

17. Scrivenor, J. B„ and E. S. Willboiirsi. “ The Geology 
of the Langkawi Islands ” with a geological sketch map. Malayan 
Branch Royal Asiatic Society No. 88 October 1923, pp. 338—347. 
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The gcolog}' of the Langkawi Islands is not dealt with in 
the present paper as the above account dealt with it ccMnplete- 
ly enough. 

18. Valenlyii’s Description of Malacca, translated by Mr. 
Muller, GoN'ernment translator. Journal of the Straits Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 13,' June 1884. 

The author mentions a factory in “Quedah"’ with an Ihuler- 
faclor and a Setilement to barter tin, gold, and elephants for 
the Mon’hle Companjc, but owing to trouble the factory hail to 
be closed down in 1556. 

19. Wi'libciirro E. S. ''Geologist's Annual report for the 
3 ’ear 19.22." Thus gh’es a resume of results of the survey tt) the 
end of 1922, whicli are now given hi extevso. 

Physical Fuatures and General Geological Sketch. 

The most accessible part of Kedah is the strip of Hal ground 
which is crossed from south to north by the road and railwa\L 
and as th.e larger part of the State is not traversed by an\' 
important line of communication, a visitor passing through the 
counlr)' recei'ces the impression that Kedah is very flat. Me would 
quickly change his mind if he were to go on a journey of explora- 
tion in the little-known eastern half of the State. Witli the ex- 
ception of the roads from Padang Serai to Baling, Weng. and 
Kroh, and from Alor Star to Kuala Nerang, he would have to 
rely on rivers and jungle paths. The country formed of sedi- 
mentaiw' rocks is hilly, and where the quartzites and shales have 
been metamorphosed, and hardened, by igneous masses, their 
resistance to denudation has left high peaks, such as Gunong 
Jerai, and the hills south of Sintok. The most mountainous part, 
however, is in the granite country on the eastern side of Central 
Kedah wlrich extends over the boundary into Siam. 

Siingei Mttda. The largest river in Kedah is Sungei Muda. 
It Hows along the northern fringe of these mountains, fed Iw a 
number of tributaries which rise in the highlands between Gunong 
Kiibang Baciak and Bukit Biibus, and in the shale and quartzite 
country as far west as the Bukit Pakir Terbang Range. Near 
Jeneri.the Muda Valley passes between Bukit Perak, a long high 
granite ridge, and the high granite hills on the east bank,. 
Granite outcrops can be seen in the river over a short distance 
onl\', and from here to the sea the river pursues an even course 
along a gentle gradient, with very few rock exposures. 

UIii KetiL The eastern central granite mass is, on the sur- 
face, almost divided into two by a tongue of sediments which 
starts north of W'eng and runs in a southerly direction to Baling. 
This furrow in the surface of the granite has determined the 
position of the \xi!ley of Sungei Ulu Ketil. A road ha.s recently 
been made from Baling to Weng, and it would be an easy matter 
to prolong it to beyond Tanjong Pairi*, The . construction of a 
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further extension over the granite mountains to Sok wciild be 
more difficult. The granite counti*}^ between V\ e*ng and Sik and 
lo ihe north of this line is very rugged, but to the south, near 
Baling, the granite ridges are lower. Tlie path from Charok 
Pelandok- to Euaia Kupang follows approximately the line of 
contact of the granite with sediments. 

^ Limestone Itill 121 -Ulia Miida. On the map; axlimestohe 
hill, Giinong Labuah, is marked in the headwaters of Sungei 
Muda, near the Siamese boundary, but its position is not accu- 
ralekc knovm. 

Baling HilL Baling limestone hiil is iisuall}' viewed from 
the Baling road, from which it seems to he a solid mass of lime- 
stone several miles across. From the north,, or better still, from 
the summit of the hill itself, it is seen to be a natural amphithea- 
tre like the of Perils, horse-shoe shaped, w’ith an opening 

2 miles across at its northern side. There is another much 
smaller opening at the south-west corner, near Puiai, which is 
known as pintii ivanf>. The limestone cliffs are very imposing on 
the inner walls of the amphitheatre, and, in comparison, the low 
rolling ground inside appears to be quite flat. Actually there are 
hills up to about fifty feet in height, and it is interesting to note 
that they are built of sandstone and shale. 

View from Bailing Hill. The top of Baling Hill is a good 
spot for viewing the whole of the southern part of Kedah; 
Gunong Jerai (Kedah Peak), Biikit Mertajam, and Penang 
Island can all be easily picked out, as well as a number of less 
conspicuous hills. The rising ground to the east of Baling is the 
beginning of a broad expanse of plateau land which extends into 
Upper Perak and Siam. 

■ ' Liinestone ridge ■ near Perak ; border, soiitli-east' of 
Baling. The presence of this hill was reported by xMajor W.A.D. 
Edwardes, and Malay Collectors were sent to visit it in December, 
1925. They found a high limestone ridge, built up, at any rate 
in part, of coarsely crystalline marble. The country on its east 
side is granite. 

Bintang. The granite range, which starts from the Dind- 
ings and passes to the north through Perak, -ends abruptly after 
entering Kedah territory. Gunong Bintang, 6103 feet, on the 
Kedah Perak boundary is much higher than any other peak in 
Kedah. _ Gunong Kangar, 4760 feet, is a granite peak not far 
from Bintang. The country in Ulu S. Kuang, near the boundary, 
has not been visited, but a view from a hillock of sandstone 
about five miles upstream from Kuala Kupang showed that the 
boundary lies on an expanse of flat land, in all probability an 
area of sediments separating the Bintang granite from the south- 
ern prolongation of the Baling granite. . 
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Near Maliaiyg. The granite which occupies the Kiilini 
Districh extending to Gunong Bongsu, is separated on the surface 
from the Bintang granite by a north and south belt of sediments, 
foi-ming an area of^ fiat or rolling country between the two 
mountain ranges. There are small deserted mines in the fat 
CGuntr}' to the north of Mahang, but; with tlie exception of a 
Uimpan near Karangaiy the only miners in the district in 1923 
were tin-stealers. 

Tlie Kolim granite mass. Parts of the northern margin of 
the Kuliny, Bongsu, Relaii, Panchor granite are mineralised, but 
mining operations here are on a very small scale. There were 
mines near Kulim, now abandoned, and a mine is being worked 
a few miles from Karangan. There are also deserted lampam in 
the same district. On the whole it is an eas}' matter to map the 
boundary of this granite, because, as a rule, the sediments do not 
form such bold hill ranges as does the granite. 

Sediments in South Kedah. In the quadrangle between 
the Kulim granite the Bintang granite, the Baling granite, 
Gunong Jerai, and the coastal plain of alluvium, there is an 
expanse of hilly land built up of quartzite, sandstone, shale and 
chert. The sediments have a general north and south strike, and, 
in the case of more thinly bedded rocks, such as the chert, the 
dips are nearly vertical owing to a succession of sharp folds. 
The north and south strike is typical of all the sediments in 
Kedah, and local exceptions can be explained by the presence of 
granite intrusions. On the west of this quadrangle, and south 
of Gunong Jerai, are shales with no sandy beds; ail exposures 
show a massively bedded red shale. The red colour is due to 
weathering, and the unaltered beds are black in colour. The 
best exposures are on Bukit Sungei Pasir, and on the isolated 
hills near Kuala Merbok, It would seem that the four islands 
Bidan, Telor, Tukun Terendak, and Songsong, are built up of 
the same series, with the difference that seme limestone is found 
in Bidan, and there is calcareous grit in Thikun Terendak. 

Red Shale. Volcanic Tuff. Although there are good ex- 
posures of the red shale in the hills near Kuala Merbok, yet no 
fossils have yet been found in them, and it is not possible to say 
definitely whether the beds are younger or older than the cjuart- 
zite of Kedah Peak and the chert, shale, and quartzite, of the 
Baling road, but the presence of limestone on Pulau Bidan makes 
it probable that the red shales are passage beds between the 
limestone series, developed in Baling, and the overlying arenaceous 
beds. The eastern boundary of the area occupied by the red 
shales is indicated by a dotted line on the geological sketch 
map. There is a shortage of good road metal up to the 36th 
mile on the Baling road, because of the absence of unwealhered 
quartzite, and at present the only supplies are drawn from 
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quarries of weathered chert. At the 36th mile there is an exposure 
of hard \'olcanic tuff which gives a satisfactory road metal. 

■ (iiiHOsig: Jerai,' Gunong Jerai, 3987 feet, is: a most imposing 
pile, seen from many points of view from land and sea. It is 
built up of quartzite which has been made highly resistant to 
weathering by the hardening metamorphic action of granite 
intrusions. Probably the core of the mountain is a mass of 
granite, for seme of the foot-hills on the south and south-west 
side are granite or pegmatite, and intrusions of sheared granite- 
porplnay are exposed on the mountain, some quite near the 
summit. There are very precipitous cliff's, one, on the south side 
near the top, being particularly conspicuous. It is characteristic 
of quartzdte hills that they have steeper slopes than hills of 
granite, and the fact can be used sometimes to map the granite 
contact in difficult country. For instance, Biikit Kepala Gajah, 
which is one of the hills attendant on Jerai, can fairly surely be 
mapped as quartzite on account of its steep contours. The 
granite intrusion near Gunong Jerai is tin-bearing, and tin-min- 
ing has been carried on near Semiling for some time. Coarse- 
grained pegmatites were recently worked for mica near Tanjong 
Jaga. There are reports that gold was found in the mountain, 
but no confirmation of this has been obtained. 

Bandar Bahru. The sedimentary rocks lying between the 
Kulim and the Bintang granite, exposed on the Bandar Bahru 
and Selama roads, are arenaceous, and similar lithologically 
to the Gunong Jerai quartzite and to the quartzite and shale 
exposed in the country to the east and north-east of Gunong 
Jerai. Although Pulau Kera is outside Kedah territory, yet it 
may be mentioned as belonging to the same series. It lies 
between the granite of Penang Island and the Kulim granite. 

Plains. There is a small alluvial plain to the south of 
Gunong Jerai, from which various hills of red shale stand out 
like islands from the sea, and there is a much larger plain on the 
north side of the mountain. It extends into Perils to within 
a few miles of the Siam border, and east of Alor Star a narrow 
deep bay of alluvium penetrates inland as far as Kampong 
Pinang. It is possible to draw a line from the sea eastwards 
through Alor Star, on perfectly flat country for more than half 
the breadth cf the State at its widest part. A good deal has 
already been done towards irrigating the plain by means of 
canals, and there are very large areas still remaining to be 
developed. 

Sedimentary rocks in North Kedah. Apart from this 
alluvial plain, a series of quartzites and shales occupies the 
greater part of northern Kedah, and as in South Kedah, the rocks 
are associated with radiolarian chert. They form part of the 
series, younger than the limestone, that is extensively developed 
throughout the Malay Peninsula and fortunately there is deci- 
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si\'e evidence to give the age of one horizon in Kedah. Fossils 
found in black siiales interbedded vcith quartzites at Kuala 
Ncrang, an*! near the Ruidt Pakir Terbang conglomerate range, 
are similar 1c those found man\^ years ago near 1'aiping in 
Perak, and the\' mere stated b}' the late Mr. R. Bulien Xewlon, 
of the British Museum of Natural History, to be of Midtlle Triassic 
age. Congioiiieratcs are common!}’ developed east of Kuala 
Kerang, as in the neighbourhood of the fossils found near 
Taiping, and the Bukit Pakir Terbang Range, which forms the 
State boundary to the east of Kampong Kuala, is built up soIel>’ 
of them. Paris of the range, on its western (Kedah) side, have 
vertical cliiTs hundreds of feet in height, and it wouki be quite 
a feat of climbing to ascend to the Trigonometrical Survey 
beacon from this side. T'he slopes are much gentler in Siam. 
In 1922 a \dew from the summit of Bukit Perak, man\' miles 
away, showed that the three-peaked hill, Batii T'ajam, marked as 
1896 feet in height, to the south of Bukit Pakir Terbang, was 
once probably part of the same range, because its bold contours 
suggest that it too is made up of conglomerate. This was confirm- 
ed later by Major Edwardes, who went along the ridge including 
Batu Tajam and Bukit Sayong. The pebbles in the rock at 
Gintang Kerinai and Bukit Pakir Terbang are commonly two 
inches across, and boulders with a diameter cf one foot are not 
uncommon. 

Metamorphosed SedimeiitarleS'-in North. Kedah. 'Ther 
quartzite and shale in the neighbourhood of Padang Pelandok 
and the Alor Star Catchment Area seem to be underlain at no 
great depth by granite, indicating that the granite intrusion 
exposed at Pintii Wang and on the boundary at Kao Mai lias 
a much greater lateral extent a short distance underground than 
on the surface. This is seen by the wide-spread metamorphism of 
the shales and quartzites in the two districts above-mentioned. 
7'here is a very beautiful gorge in the Catchment Area in which 
the metamorphosed shale and quartzite are well displa)'ed. 

In the north-east corner of the State, to the east of Kao Mai, 
the boundary is quite low, and there are no striking features. 
Ginting Pahat, at boundary stone 34, is a V-shaped pass between 
two hills. It is about fifty yards long and fifty feet deep, and at 
the bottom, of it is only two or three feet wide. It has been 
formed as a result of the natural erosive action of two streams 
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KaO' Mai. The watershed to the west cf Ginting Pahat, 
wliich forms the boundary between Siam and Ke.ialy is all low, 
less tlian 1000 feet above sea level, until the graniie slopes of 
Kao Mai, 2486 feet, are reached, near Kanipong and 

here the country is more mountainous. No tin deposits are known, 
though there are mines working on the same intrusion, near 
Padang Pelandok, in UIu Badak, and at Pintii Wang, a few 
miles from Ban Sebapein. This is the intrusion that has caused 
the widespread mctamorphisrn south of Padang Pelandok, and 
the ehect on the topography has been to leave hills of altered 
sediments, over 2000 feet high, that have resisted denudation as 
stubbornly as granite. 

Proniirieiit liills in.-tlie coastal plain. , Between ... these 
schists and the coastal plain, less strongl\' metaniorpliosed sedi™ 
mental'}' rocks form an area of roiling country, bounded on the 
west by a number of rather prominent quartzite hills, whose 
slopes disappear under alluvium. These hills, Bukit Talipong, 
1271 feet, Bukit Tunjang, 987 feet, and further south, Bukit 
Tinggi, 438 feet, and Bukit Hijaii, -184 feet, were in Recent times 
a natural barrier against the east^^■ard creeping sea. The sea 
bottom was being covered by mud, sand, and silt, brought down 
by rivers from the hills, so that, when uplift took place, the new 
land that emerged was a flat plain. A number of islands and 
irregularities on the sea floor that had not been silted over are 
seen at the present day as isolated hills in the alluvial Oat, and 
certain areas of low undulating country, such as that between 
Sungei Patani and Guriin, and in the north and east of Perlis, 
were swept by the sea, and probably denuded, to some extent, 
by the action of the waves. 

East botindary of Perlis. There are no natural features 
forming the boundary between Kedah and Perlis. The water- 
shed at the east boundary of Perlis and Siam is nowhere \'ery 
high, Bukit Tinggi, 378 feet, being the highest point. Tertiary 
beds with interbedded coal seams are known to occur near Bukit 
i'inggi, but neither their lateral extent nor their thickness has 
}’et been pro\'ed. The}^ are knowui not to reach so far as Padang 
Besar in the north, and an outcrop of ancient quartzites and 
shales was noted by Mr. Scrivenor in the west, but it is quite 
possible that they extend to the south-east across the Clianglun 
Singgora road. (3ne weathered road-cutting gave the only evi- 
dence, and it was not possible to decide from this wheiher the 
rocks were of Tertiary age or more ancient. Owing to the 
gently undulating nature of the country along this watershed 
there are very few exposures of rock, and recourse must be had 
to boring before definite information can be obtained. Prospect- 
ing work carried out by the Railway Department, Federated 
Malay States, is described in a later chapter. 
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North boundary of Peril's* Gunong China, 2370 feet, 
in the north of Perils is a granite mountain, bounded on the 
south by limestone, and on the east by quartzite, calcareous grits 
and shales, which underlie the limestone. At Bukit Mata Ayer, 
1668 feet, limestone again appears. Fossils were found in 'the 
quartzite near Bukit Mata Ayer which prove the age of the beds 
to be Permo-Carboniferous. Probably the limestone is of the 
same period, though on a higher horizon. 

The Setol boundary Range. The western boundary be- 
tween Perils and Setiil is defined by a conspicuous limestone 
range. The northern half of it is continually being explored by 
prospectors, and caves containing alluvial tin-ore have been 
worked for many years. The granite of Gunong China 
seems to he the source of the tin-ore. The limestone range has 
been carved into wonderful shapes by weathering, and it is 
honey-combed by subterranean streams. The enterprising 
miner follo\\’s these passages for miles, sometimes walking erect 
through lofty caves, sometimes squeezing his body through the 
merest cracks, and he may be rewarded by finding a fortune 
in a single cave, or he may find nothing but bare floors and walls 
wherever he goes. 

The waiigs of Perils. Midden away amongst the lime- 
stone hills of this Setul boundary range are low-lying flat plains 
called zcaiigs, surrounded on all sides by vertical cliffs. In the 
hills the gorges are dry, except in very wet weather, and the 
lack of water for bathing and drinking, with the very rough 
irregular nature of the country, make journeys very difficult 
indeed. But in the u:angs matters are quite different. The 
country is flat and well-watered, and usually there are one or 
two Malay villages in them. Wang Tangga, near Kaki Bukit, 
was thought to have a floor of sandstone like the wang in Baling 
Hill, because fragments of shale and sandstone are common in 
some of its streams, but bores sunk by Mr. A. J, Kelnian in 
1925 pro\'ed bedrock in all cases to be limestone. 

Hills ill the plain in North Kedah. The greater part of 
Perlis is occupied by a flat allindal plain which extends south- 
wards through Kedah as far as Gunong jerai. Prom it there 
rise numerous hills of ancient rocks, many of them limestone 
with \XTtical cliffs, others shale and quartzite with gentle slopes. 
Most of the quartzite and shale hills are included in two groups, 
6ne near the railway at Kobah, the other near Langgar and 
Kepala Batas. Gunong Keriang, 699 leet, a solitary limestone 
mass a few miles from Alor Star, is the most striking hill in 
Kedah when viewed from its east side, because its outline so 
closely resembles an elephant. There is a number of limestone 
hills near Kodiang, and the nearest to the railway station is 
being quarried away piece-meal for ballast and road-metal. 
Another of the. hills has an outline like a crouching lion, similar 
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to Piilau Siiigha, an island of the Langkawi Group, again remind- 
ing the obsm-ver that in Recent times the hills were islands. 

■■ Hills ill the Peiiis, plain. There is, a chain' of hills startin^^^^ 
at Gunong Hiitan Haji, a quartzite hill south of Kangar, contin- 
uing north as the limestone hills Biikit Lagi, Biikit Besi Hangat, 
and" other small hills, and merging into the Setui boundary 
Limestone Range. Another chain begins on the west of Bukit 
Ketri railway station with a low hill of limestone, passing to 
the north as an interrupted range of isolated hills, the most south- 
erly of which, Biikit Taming, is built up of quartzite underhung 
lirriestone. Further to the north as far as Bukit Chabang, the hills 
are limestone, and between Chabang and Bukit Mata Ayer the 
Permo-Carboniferous sandy rocks appear again. Another chain 
commences with a quartzite hill in the south, followed northwards 
by the limestone hills Chiiping, Ketri, Jerneh, and others. These 
two ranges join together at the boundary in Bukit Mata Ayer. 
The railway rims northwards between the two chains, sometimes 
on the alluvia! plain and sometimes on low hills of Permo- 
Carboniferous quartzite and shale which were not completely 
covered by alluvium, when all but the high hills were lying 
below the sea. 

Chiiping and Jerneh. Bukit Chiiping is a very imposing 
limestone mass, and the thin wall of limestone known as Bukit 
Jerneh, 1070 feet, is even more striking, in its way, when viewed 
from the end, on account of its slender, apparently spine-like 
form. These two hills, like all the others, are honeycombed 
with underground passages and caves, some of them of great 
beauty. The floors of many of the caves are covered with earth 
rich in phosphate, which has been used for many years by the 
Malay peasants as manure for their rice fields. 

The Granite and Allied Rocks. 

The granite in the various ranges in Kedah and Perlis is 
often like that in the other States of the Peninsula, in that the 
dominating type is a coarse-grained rock with large porphyritic 
crystals of felspar. There are modifications without porphyritic 
felspars, and of finer grained granites; the difl'erent occurrences 
will now be described. 

The Kuiim-Gimong Bongsu granite. In the Kulim 
district the granite is usually a coarse-grained porphyritic variety 
containing both muscovite and biotite, with frequent pegmatite 
veins rich in tourmaline, as seen at the reservoir on Bukit Besar, 
near Kulim, in the quarry at Bukit Jelutong, and in exposures 
along the Bandar Bahru road. Fluorite was noted on Bukit 
Besar, and in the Penanti quarry in Province Wellesley. The 
granite and associated vein rocks are known to contain cassite- 
rite at various points near the northern fringe of the granite, 
and there is old mining land near the 11th mile on the Bandar 
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Bharu road. It is said that a large crystal of cassiterile was 
picked up in a granite quarry at the Bukit Serayah reservoir, 
in Province Wellesley. Wolfram occurs with the cassiteritc 
in a mine near Karangan. 

Gunong Bintang granite. More is known of the Perak 
part, but the little that is knowm of the portion that overlaps 
into Kedah shows no change from the character of the rock in the 
Seiama district. It is a fairly coarse-grained granite with porphv- 
ritic felspars. specimen from the top of Gunong Baubak, 
collected by Major Edwardes, is granite with porphyritic fels- 
pars and no hornblende. Unlike the Kulim granite, if one ma>’ 
judge the w'hole mass from the few specimens available, if con- 
tains little or no muscovite. Some hornblende granite is known 
in Perak between Ijok and Pantai Besar, but none is known in 
the northern part of the Bintang Range. 

The East-Central granite mass. 

Near Baling. The granite exposed near the Kuala Ketil 
road between two and six miles from Baling is rich in biotite 
and it usually contains abundant hornblende and pyroxene. 
Large porphyritic cr\'stals of felspar are conspicuous, and the 
white and black minerals are often arranged in separate bands, 
so that in some cases the rock can be termed gneiss. Accessory 
minerals are sphene and pyrite. Specimens were brought by 
Malay Collectors from Damar !I, the granite hill which lies to 
the east of the limestone ridge on the Perak border, south-east 
of Baling. Judging from these specimens the mass contains no 
hornblende, but tourmaline is common in quartz veins. ApHte 
with tourmaline was collected from Bukit Sang in Perak terri- 
tory, about half a mile north-east from Damar 11 and fine- 
grained granite occurs at the foot of the limestone ridge, on its 
west side. 

Aplite is a common vein rock in the granite near Bukit 
Jong, the western limb of Baling limestone hill, and the valley 
alluvium, and the granite and schists near the contact contain 
tin-ore. At Bukit Ibu lodes in the granite contain tin and 
wolfram. A fairly coarse-grained quartz-felspar rock, which 
under the microscope is seen to have granophyric struc- 
ture, is exposed a few yards from limestone at the northern end 
of Bukit Jong. 

Near Sik. At Charok Pelandok, are outcrops of common 
biotite granite with porphyritic felspar crystals, and the same 
rock w'as seen east of Bukit Enggang, three miles from Sik, on 
the little used path to Jeneri. The granite on this side of Bukit 
Enggang is stanniferous, for their is an old lampan, Charok 
Keh, on the hill side, about two miles north-east from Sik, and the 
■alluvium near the land held by the late Badak Coy. was worked 
for tin six or seven years ago, in a number of small mines 
situated on quartzite country, near the granite contact. 
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Biskit Perak, This mountain is built principally of ordi- 
nar}' porphyritic biotite granite, but there is also some fairly 
fine-grained'^two mica granite. Exposures of sandstone and schists 
are common on the lower north-eastern slopes. Granite is exposed 
o\'er a distance of a few miles in Siingei Miicia at Kampong 
Betong, Kampong Koiam and Jeneri. 

: Between Sik,' Weng, and'Sok. . The common,, 

biotite granite with porphyritic crystals of felspar and iic mus- 
covite. 

Sole to JjiiitSiig Reli. There are. no .granite exposures on 
the track between Bukit Bata Tambun, north of Sok, and Jeram 
N\’ek, and all the hills near have a characteristic cone-like shape 
indicating that they are quartzite. However, high granite mount- 
ains occupy all the country a few miles to the south. The rapids 
at Jeram Nyek (called kampong Niyor on the map) are of 
aplite. There was tin mining in the bed of a tributary near here 
not many years ago. From this point going east up the main 
stream one passes alternately on to schistose sediments and grani- 
tic rocks. At Sungei Jawa, granite with porphyritic crystals of 
felspar occurs., while the last band of granitic rock immediately 
to the west of the Guneng Labiiah limestone is aplite. After 
some miles passing over limestone, quartzites, and shales, the 
track comes to more mountainous country, and continues over 
porphyritic biotite granite to Boundary Stone 47, at Ginting 
Reh. 

East of Bandar. Bukit Temalah, a mile east of Bandar 
(Bongor), is made up of granite that contains muscovite as well 
as biotite. 

Near Bukit Lata Pa’ Palang. Much of the granite near 
boundary stone 49B, east of Bukit Lata Pa' Palang is of a medium- 
grained non-porphyritic type, but fine-grained granite and aplite 
are also present. There is a large quartz vein standing up like 
a wall in Kedah territory near this point. 

Near Giinong Jerai (Kedah Peak). The south-west part 
of this mountain is granite. Muscovite granite rich in tourma- 
line seems to be the common type with frequent veins of pegma- 
tite. These pegmatites are quite coarse-grained containing large 
tourmaline crystals and books '' of muscovite flakes up to two 
inches across, which were recently mined at Tanjong jaga. They 
are well exposed also in the foothills near Kampong Merbok. 
Tin mining is being carried on near Seniiling. Veins of granite 
porphyry are common in the main central mass of the mountain. 
Most of the felspar has been altered to white mica and quartz, 
and the rock seems to be the same as the sheared granite-porphyry 
which makes up the greater part of Pulau Bunting. There is an 
ancient artificial pavement of dressed granitic blocks on the 
summit of Gunong Jerai 
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Near UIii Badak, Padang Pelandok, and Kao MaL At 
the Siamese boundary (Stone No, 28) the common rock is biotile 
granite with porphyritic crystals of felspar, but a short distance 
to the south the felspar phenocrysts are rare, and up the Padang 
Pelandok pipe-line the typical rock is non-porphyritic, with 
muscovite and tourmaline. Similar non-porphyritic musowite 
granite is exposed to the east of Padang Pelandok near Pintii 
\\'ang, but at the Pintu Wang mines most of the exposures 
show porphyritic granite with two micas. Hie mountain Kao 
Mai, 2486 feet, and its neighbourhood are built up of porph\"ri- 
tic biotite granite. Tin mining is going on in Ulu ITulak, 
in Kedah, and also over the border, in Siam. Further south 
there are mines in schist country at Padang Pelandok, and here, 
near the ^^'est contact, and at Pintu Wang near the east contact, 
wolfram is a fairly common mineral There is no mining near 
Kao Mai, 


Bukit China. The mountain is built up of non-porphyri- 
tic biotite granite with occasional veins of tourmaline aplite. 
So far as is known, there has been no mining here, though pros- 
pecting was once carried out on the south-western slopes near 
the limestone contact, with a view to starting a hydraulic scheme. 
It is thought that this mass of granite must be the source of the 
alluvial tin that is mined in the limestone of the Seliil Range. 
It is reported that granite is also present in Wang Mu, distant 
about two miles from Kaki Bukit. 


The Quartzites and Shales Older than the Limestone. 

, ' Difficisit to distinguish' from the cjuartzltes and shales 
overlying the Hmestoite. These are the most ancient rocks 
known in situ in the Peninsula, and up to the present they have 
not been recognised to the south of Kedah. Their only general 
difference from the Triassic quartzites and shales is that they 
often contain calcite, which has probably been deposited by 
water descending from the limestone. The effect of weathering 
is to remove the calcareous cement, and unless the strata can 
be seen actually underlying limestone, or unless the^ evidence of 
fossils is available, it is not possible to distinguish the two 
series. 

Comparison with Langkawi. Quartzites and shales older 
than the limestone were first found in the Langkawi Islands by 
Mr. Scrivener in 1920, and they are described in journal 88 of 
the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 1 hey are 
usually thinly bedded and in the places where a junction has 
been examined they pass conformably up into the limestone. 
The basal limestone on Langkawi is characterised by the presence 
of numerous nodules and lenses of siliceous material like flint, 
contained between bedding planes. Probably it was deposited 
by water coming from the quartzite below. No similar nodules 
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and sheets of siliceous meterial have been seen in the basal 
limestone of Kedah and Perlis. 

Oil tiie Perlis Siam botmdary. In Perlis the pre-lime- 
Slone quartzites and shales occupy an area of about twenty 
square miles to the north of a line drawn from Kaki Biikit to 
P’adang Besar, lying between the Setul limestone range and Biikit 
China granite on the west, and Bukit Mata Ayer limestone on 
the east. They form rolling country which was cleared by the 
Siamese many years ago to grow hill padi, and after a few crops 
abandoned. Consequently it is now a park-like expanse of semi- 
open country, covered with lalang except in the small stream- 
valleys w'hich are shaded by jungle trees. The streams 
follow a general southerly course, and their valleys are situated 
where the more shaley strata come to the surface. The inter- 
vening hill ridges of quartzite are only a few hundred feeet in 
height. 

Thickness onknowm. The various exposures show that the 
strike of the strata is generally north and south, and the dip is 
usually to the east, varying considerably in amount. Probably 
the same strata are repeatedly brought to the surface by isoclinal 
folding, and it is not possible to form any close estimate of the 
thickness of the series, nor has any idea of the succession of 
component beds been gained, except that fossiiiferous calcareous 
shales and quartzites occur within 1000 to 2000 feet of the base 
of the limestone. 

Fossils. The different fossil localities at present known are 
all near boundary stones 9 and 10, Calcareous shales with obscure 
fossils are exposed in the banks of a stream at Alor Rumnia, 
near boundary stone 9. The other occurrences are in weathered 
quartzite near boundary stone 10, and the best is at Goa Lamah 
Maling, only about a quarter of a mile from the boundary. 

The late Mr. R. Bullen Newton of the British Museum 
determined some of the fossils as related to Roemer’s Fustdim 
gramm-avenae, from the '' Kohlenkalk '' of Sumatra, and also 
to F. Cylindfica of Fischer de Waldheim from the Russian Carbo- 
niferous. The occurrence of these is strong evidence of Permo- 
Carboniferous age, Doliolina is present, indicating late Carboni- 
ferous or Permian age; he considers a rather obscure organism to 
resemble Myriopora, which is of abundant occurrence in Sumat- 
ran rocks of latest Carboniferous age, A fragmentary composite 
coral may most probably be referred, in a general manner at 
any rate, to the genus chaetetes of Fischer de Waldheim, original- 
ly described from the Carboniferous of Russia. 

The occurrence of Stenopora in the Malay fauna is of great 
interest, since it is quite characteristic of the latest Carboniferous 
or Permian epoch. Fragments of Fenestella probably related to 
Schlctheim's F. retiformis occur. The true F. retiformis appears 
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to be restricted to the Permian formation of England and Ger- 
many, \\-hereas some closely allied forms of Fencstella have long 
been known from the Permo-Carboniferous rocks of Australia 
One pelec}'pod waive resembles Schi^odus, which is a well-known 
characteristic shell of Permian times, and other fragmentar\' 
and dciibtful pelccypod remains seem to be Pleurophorus, im- 
portant as being characteristic of Permian rocks. 

I he beds may be taken to be of Upper Carboniferous or 
Permo-Carboniferous age, and the field evidence indicates tlia!: 
the massive white^ limestone of the Periis hills overlies the 
fossiliferoiis quartzites and shales conformabl}/. 


An exposure showing the fossiliferoiis quartzites and shales 
passing into the limestone of the Bukit Mata A}'er Range has 
not yet been round. The most likely place for the passage beds 
to be exposed is at the south-west end of the limestone mass, 
north-west from Kampong Mata A}'er, where a hill of quartzite 
about 130 feet high abuts against a limestone cliff. 


Hills in the alioviiini. There are low hills of the Permo- 
Carboniferous sandstone a short distance to the north of Bukit 
Chabang limestone hill, but the hill itself stands in an alluvial 
plain, and no exposures of the passage beds occur here. The 
railway has been constructed to pass over more low hills of this 
sandstone, whose tops emerge a few feet above the alluvium, 
and limestone hills hank the railway on either side. Railway 
cuttings through the low hills show folded weathered quartzite 
and shale with a general dip to the east. Further north the 
quartzites and grits near Padang Besar are thought to be }'Ounger 
than the limestone, but the evidence is not conclusive and, as they 
are often calcareous, they also may belong to the older series. 

Bukit Taming. Further south, at Bukit Taming, a short 
distance to the west of Bukit Ketri Railway Station, there is a 
fine cliff exposure showing quartzite passing conformably 
up into limestone. The dip is about 25° towards Kb 
70° E. over a distance of several hundreds of yards, and the fold- 
ing here is very gentle. In an exposure of shale and sandstone 
near Bukit Ketri railway station the dip is vertical, and the strike 
has swung round through 45°. Only a few hundred feet of the 
Permo-Carboniferous arenaceous beds are exposed at Bukit 
Taming, and they seem to be all quartzite with no shale. No 
fossils have been found in them, but the basal limestone contains 
shell remains which are described in the next chapter. 


Wang Taiigga, Mr. A. J. Kelman had bores sunk in Wang 
Tangga, a hollow in the limestone hills west-north-west from 
Kaki Bukit, to prospect the alluvium for tin-ore, and he reports 
that all the bores which reached bedrock bottomed on limestone. 
However, low hills in the same Wang, further away from Kaki 
Bukit, are made up of quartzite and shale, and it is probable 
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that much of the Setul limestone Range is underlain b\' the 
Permo-Carboniferous arenaceous beds at no great depth below 
sea-level. 

' -"Tlie beds contain fresh' felspar. Twenty or thirty 
specimens of Permo-Carboniferous sandstones grits and shales 
from Perils have been examined under the microscope, and the 
majority contain a noticeable amount of felspar in a fairly 
fresh condition. The grits and shales near Padang Besar, which 
are thought to be of Triassic age, also contain fresh felspar, and 
it is characteristic too of the arenaceous beds below and above 
the limestone in Langkavvi. It is an indication that the material 
composing the rocks was derived from the denudation of igneous 
masses. The absence of felspar grains from the sandy beds fur- 
ther south may be due to the absence of exposures of igneous 
rocks from the land that was being denuded there, but it may 
also be explained by the more intense metamorphism that has 
generally affected the rocks in the south. The felspar grains 
would have first been changed. 

Baling. This absence of felspar grains is noteworthy in the 
Permo-Carboniferous quartzile and shale at Baling. The beds 
are in the Ulii Ketil Valley, surrounded by granite, and under- 
lain by granite at no great depth, and they show the effects of 
intense metamorphism. They are exposed inside the Wang, in 
low country surrounded by tall limestone cliffs almost 2000 feet 
high, and they also occur at the foot of the cliffs outside the wang, 
at the north-east end of Baling hill, it is difficult to distinguish 
which quartzites are older and which \’oiinger than the lime- 
stone, some distance away from the limestone cliffs, but, in 
mapping, the occurrence of conglomerate near Yveng has been 
regarded as indicating the beginning of Triassic quartzite. No 
conglomerates of Permo-Carboniferous age have 3'et been found. 

The Limestone. 

Baling. The limestone range near Baling is curved like 
a liOrseshoe, its axis enclosing a broad ei-.panse of fiat or slightly 
undulating ground. The highest peak, 'Giinong Piiiai, is nearly 
2000 feet in height, and Baling Hill, 1785 feet, is only slightly 
lower. Inside the ring the cliffs are taller than those on the 
outside and the northern face of Gunong Pulai is particularly 
striking. Besides a path from the Weng road through the broad 
northern opening, there is a track from Pulai, leading into the 
ring over a low limestone ridge between (junong Pulai and 
Gunong Jong. 

In the low-lying undulating country, forming the vjang inside 
the ring, there are exposures , of weathered quartzdte and shale, 
7'hese sandy beds form a slope which leads up to the foot of the 
Gunong Pulai limestone cliff, and as exposures of quartzite can 
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.also be fciirid on the east of Baling hill only about two 3 airds 
from the foot of the limestone, it is dear that this quartzite and 
shale underlies the limestone. 

There is no proof of any very intense folding in the limeslone 
cliffs. As is usual, the bedding is much obscured by surface 
deposits of calcite, but a gentle anticlinal fold can be seen in 
the north face of Guneng Jong and xxay gentle dip can be 
distinguished in the east cliff of the same hill. 

All limestone in the neighbourhood seems to be crystalline, 
and tliere is a large quarry at Baling from which a consiilerable 
amount of roadmetal is taken. A strip of coiintr\' west of 
Giinong Jong, and the western fringe of the ilat land as far 
north as Bandar is limeslone, altered near the granite contact 
to form hard pyroxene schists which sometimes form fairly 
prominent hills. 

One locality where these schists can be seen is near Bukit 
Sapi, part of the jungie~co\’ered ridge lying to the west of Gunong 
Jong. The w^estern end of the ridge, Bukit Charak Kelian Sehit, 
is aplite, and at the east end the calcareous rocks have been 
metamorphosed with the formation of garnet, granular pyroxene, 
wollastonite, and amphibole. Another place, more corjvenient 
for examining the effect of metamorphism on limestone and cal- 
careous shales is in a quarry near the 50}4th mile, Weng road, 
where also there is a granite contact. Similar altered calcareous 
rocks form the bedrock in the tin mine at Bukit Pasir Puteh, 
near Pandar. 

Qiiiiong Ball! Piiteli. Major \V. A. D. Edwardes in 1925 
reported the presence of a limestone ridge near the Perak border, 
to' llie vrest of Guneng Darnar 2, and two Malay Coiieclors 
brought back specimens of coarsely crysialline marble, i liey 
report steep white cliffs like those of Baling Hill. ^ Major 
Edwardes also found outcrops of limestone at the 5b;^"|.th mile 
and at the 52j;tlh mile on the road between Baling and Kroh, but 
the majority of the numerous exposures show quartzite and 


shale. 

Pulmt EidM. Idiere is a cliff exposure of banded black and 
white limestone on the north-east side of this island with red 
and black shales near it. The island Pulau 'fukun Terendak is 


calcareous grit. 


Oiiiioiig LabiiaJi, Little is known of this limestone hilL 
An outcrop about one mile south of Sungei Labuah was examined 
but the hill itself, which lies still further to the south, \vas not 
reached. It is said that natives extract saltpetre from earth on 
cave floors, and use it to make their gunpowder. The precipitous 
cliffs of Gunong Bayu, south of Gunong Labuah, that can be 
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seen from the summit of Biikit Setang, near Bandar, very much 
resemble the steep sides of the limestone hills of Kedah and Perris, 
but actually Gunoiig Bayii is quartzite conglomerate. 

The. Setiil 'botindary limesterse , rasige« .In , this range: 
many zcangs are known similar to that at Baling, in which a 
tract of low-lying country is surrounded by cliffs of limestone. 
The best known examples are Wang Tangga and Wang Kelian. 
It was thought that part of the floor of Wang Tangga was built 
up of sandstones anci shales older than the liriiestone, like Baling 
Wang, but bores were put down by Mr. A. J. Kelman in 1925, 
and all bottomed on limestone. The tin deposits that are worked 
in these hills can be more conveniently dealt with later. The 
floor of Wang Kelian was examined by Mr. E. Graf, who gave, 
the information that he put down a bore hole in clay with a 
4-inch boring set, but he could only get down to 47 feet. There 
was no tin ore, and he gained no information about the bedrock. 

Bukit Mata Ayer ar.d the thickness of the lirtiestone. 
This hill, 1668 feet, in the north of Perlis is the highest peak of 
a limestone mass extending from near Kampong Mata Ayer for 
about four miles into Siam, where it ends as a hill known to 
Malays as Rukit Anak Gajah, and to the Siamese as Kao Luk 
Jang. A view from near boundary stone 10 shows only three 
bare rock exposures on the western cliffs, and in all divisional 
planes can be seen from a distance of several miles dipping at 
about 25 towards the east. Probably these are planes of stra- 
tification. The general strike of the underlying quartzites and 
shales which make up the rolling country between here and the 
SetuI limestone range is north and south and the dip is usually 
towards the east. At Biikit Taming some miles to the south, 
the limestone overlies the sandy beds quite conformabh', and 
assuming that this is the case near Bukit Mata Ayer, and also 
that the calcareous grits and sandy shales near Padang Besar 
overlie the limestone conformably, the thickness of the limestone 
may be taken to the about 5000 feet. 

Dolomite. A number of specimens from the hill contain a 
high percentage of magnesia, and some parts of the mass are 
certainly very doiomitic/but no detailed examination was made 
to see if there was any regularity in the occurrence of the magne- 
sian limestone. Probably it occurs in irregular patches as at 
Batu Caves, Selangor. 

Bukit Taming. Bukit Taming is the southern part of the 
Bukit Tungku Lembu Range, approximately on the same line 
of strike ‘as Bukit Mata Ayer, and it lies about half a mile to 
the north of the approach road to Bukit Ketri railway station. 
The southern part of Bukit Taming is a quartzite hill which is 
joined to the limestone hill by a narrow quartzite ridge. On 
ascending the quartzite slopes which lie against the limestone 
cliffs, a very good exposure is seen near the top of the ridge, show- 
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ing the limestone o\’erlying the quartzite conformably. 11ic dip 
varies in amount from 25° to 30° and the direction is N 70°H 
or N 73 "H. The uppermost beds of the sandy series consist of 
quartzite with calcareous cement, and no shales were seen in 
lliis exposure. The basal limestone differs from the basal lime- 
stone in Langkawi^’^ in being devoid of lenses and nodules of 
siliceous material. None have been seen, A fairly rich fossil 
fauna is present in the basal limestone, and this is very interest- 
ing in of the scarcity of recognisable fossils elsewhere. A 
flat spiral shell resembling euomphahts is the commonest type, 
but brachiopods resembling rhynconella are also quite common 
as well as a much larger shell of tlie productus type. The fossils 
from the quartzites near Goa Laman Maling were examined by 
the late Mr. R. Biillen Newton of the British xMuseum, and the 
presence of Fimdina and others indicates Permo-Carboniferous 
age. Probably the limestone fossils are of the same general 
period as these, though of slightly more recent date. 

Biikit Chiiplng. fvlalay Collectors were sent to examine 
the limestone hills Chabang, Manek, Jerneh, Ketri, Chuping, 
Lagi, and the five small limestone hills that lie to the east of 
Jerneh and Ketri, in order to see if the underlying quartzites 
and shales are exposed in any of the cliffs, but they reported 
that nothing but limestone was to be seen. Some samples of 
stone from these hills are rich in dolomite, and others are practi- 
cally non-dolomitic. The hill which lies to the south of Bukit 
Chuping is built up of quartzite younger than the limestone. 
There is a small exposure of limestone in the low lying ground 
on the southeast side. Some years ago an exposure of chert 
was found near here, but it can no longer be seen. 

Phosphate Deposits of North Kedah and PerJis. 

Mode of occurrence. The general appearance of some of 
the hills of North Kedah and Perlis has already been described. 
There are caves in ail of them, and in Bukit Chuping, Bukit 
Ketri and others, many of the caves contain rich deposits of 
phosphate which have been worked as manure for a long time. 
A deposit examined in a cave 200 feet up the side of Bukit 
Jerneh was being dug out in 1923, and let down a rope-way 
in bags to boats on a canal. The mouth of the cave had^ been 
cleared, leaving a vertical face of the cave earth about 15 leet 
high. Here it could be seen that the deposit was built up of 
parallel la 3 /ers inclined downwards at about 20° towards the cave 
mouth, each layer being a few inches thick. 1 hey varied in 
colour from white, through yellow, to chocolate-coloured, and 
patches of greenish coloured material occurred. Material from 
caves in Bukit Kubang Tiga and Bukit Sinam contains only 
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9 per cent to 12 per cent' of phosphoric acid (P.X.) - ), whereas 
eleven samples from another cave conrained between 13.6 per 
cent and 28.3 per cent. The great bulk of the material is amor- 
phous, but the samples which are richest in phosphate contain 
a mineral, occurring as honey yellow ciystals. 


A'hrare mineral found-, in- the cave eartli., , ,Mr. J; G3 
■.Shenton, Chemist , to ' the Geological Departnient, ■performed the: 
'fcilowing incompiete.-'analysis on : the. mineral:, — 

6 ,:.;, :'6Loss'. on ignition.:' ■ . . S.SO per cent., , 

P. 0. . . . . 3S.6 per cent. 

O.xide of iron . . . . 0.20 per cent. 

Alumina . . . . 0.92 per cent. 


The mineral also contains an appreciable amount of and 
the remainder is probably lime.” 


The specific gravity of the ciystals is 2.863 and this to- 
gether with their properties under the microscope, indicates that 
the mineral is probably nionetite, IdCaFO^j^^. 

Origin of phosphate deposits. The origin of these phos- 
phate deposits is not certainly known. They are not deposits of 
bat's guano-, as has sometimes been stated, though it is quite 
likely that bat’s guano has played a principal part in their for- 
mation. Bat’s urine and moisture percolating through a layer 
of guano would leach out the soluble constituents, and the 
solution thus formed might interact v/ith limestone, forming 
calcium phosphate. At first thought it is hard to believe that 
such large accumulations could be formed in this way, until one 
remembers that the caves have been inhabited by bats for un- 
numbered centuries, and that ail of the guano would be changed 
in this Wa}^ into material insoluble in water. The theory does 
not explain the regular layers of cave earth that were noted in 
the cave at Puikit lerneh. 


The Quartzites and Shales Younger than the Limestone. 

Malayan Laterite. A large part of Kedah consists of 
rolling or hilly country built up of quartzite and shale, with 
chert developed in certain districts. The quartzites weather 
to sandstones, and black shales have sometimes been given a 
red colour in the process of weathering. The soil above them 
often contains concretions of ironstone, consisting of clay mater- 
ial bound together by haematite or limonite, which are locally 
known as laterite. In some countries this term is reserved for 
a residual deposit consisting essentially of a mixture of hydrated 
oxides of alumina and iron, but in the Malay Peninsula the 
term is used in a wider sense for these concretions of ironstone, 
which usually do not coittain aluminium hydroxide. All kinds 
of rock, including granite and limestone, weather to form them. 
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and their form imy disclose the nature of the bedrock wiiere 
there, are no outcrops. One can travel for many miles over 
roiling count Pv' composed of Cjiiartzite and shale without ever 
seeing an outcrop,, but information about bedrock is alTordetl 
by fragments of iaterite on the surface soil, perhaps thrown up 
from d'se I'lole of some burrowing animal, or brought up In-' the 
roots of an. overturned tree. , 

Tliickdcss of Triassic and iisrasstc areftaceoiis series is 
very larrcc. No estimate has }^et been formed of the thickness 
of the scriLS. Owing to folding each bed ma^/ outcrop at the 
surface a number cf times, and exposures are 'too few to allow 
■of the folds being mapped in detail: the dearth of fossils makes 
the i^lentificaiion of particular beds almost impossible, llow- 
twer, it is possible that, after the end of the period of [imesfr,;ne 
formaLiom arenaceous rocks were deposited continuously through- 
out tile wliole of rhe I'riassic^ and perhaps also through part of 
the Jurassic period, and their thickness must run to tens of 
thousands of feet. 

South Kedali» Road-cuttings afford information along the 
Bandar Bahru road, where there are various exposures of shales 
and sandstones. It can be seen that the rocks are older than 
the granite. Their strike is parallel with the granite contact, 
and also they are veined with quartz and kaolin stringers which 
arc offshoots from the granite intrusion. There are similar 
exposures in road-cuttings along, the Selama road, and there 
is a fine natural cliff of quartzite near the south-east corner of 
the area marked Somme Estate, on the 1925, 2 miles=l inch map, 
which is being quarried for road-metal. The quartzite is tournna- 
linised, and this, together with the large amount of veining 
noticed in the Selama road rocks, indicates that there is granite 
at no great depth. The thickness of the bands of shale and 
■quartzite varies a great deal. An exposure may show several 
beds of shale and quartzite in a thickness of a few inches, or there 
may be a considerable thickness of shales without quartzite, or of 
quartzite without shale. 

Near Baling. Rocks similar to. those of the Bandar Bahru 
district form the hilly ground east of Baling. Many of the 
exposures on the road up the pass to Kroh are of metamorphosed 
■quartzite and shale, blue or blue-black in colour. A few are of 
limestone. Granite is not very far away, and the rocks have 
been metamorphosed by it. This can be seen particularly dear- 
ly on the old path from Becha Deredab, in Perak, to Baling 
which leads dowm S. Baling. From tw'o miles down on the Kedah 
side, metamorphosed quartzite alternates with hprnstone to the 
foot of the hill. Near Weng and to the north there are pebbles 
‘Of conglomerate in the river, brought dowm from the hills near 
Kassim 2, Gunong Bayu, and Bukit Guah; Harimau, and it is 
thought that here the limestone and its. underlying shales and , 
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quartzite end:,:aiid are-. replaced by yoiinger quartzites and/.shcales. 
Granite ds not far the west and schistose recks are- 

common. ■ 

GiiiiO'iig JeraL, Gunong Jerai (Kedah Peak) is a .mass of 
quartzite thk has been hardened and metamorphosed by granite 
and veins of granite-porphyry that have spread from it. The 
granite forms the foot hills on the south and south-west side of 
the mountain, and the veins probably extend . right through the 
mass of quartzite, outcropping as bands on the northern side. 
The quartzite contains a considerable ainoimt of muscovite and 
secondary tourmaline, and in some localities it contains deposits 
of magnetite and haematite of considerable size. This iron ore 
has, in all probability, been dissolved from the veins and re- 
deposited in the quartzite. There is little or no shale interbedded 
with the quartzite. 

Chert near Kuala Ketil road. Cdiert is developed in the 
arenaceous series between Padang Serai and Baling. Small 
occurrences are known near Keiang Bahru, and in Simgei Muda 
at Liibok Gitan, a few miles north of Kuala Ketil, but hhe main 
de\’elopment is in a belt roughly parallel to the road, between 
Bukit Tinggi, 17 miles from Kulim, and the 36th mile. An 
outcrop of volcanic tiiif of Pahang \'olcanic Series age marks 
the easterly limit of these outcrops. A hand-specimen of iin- 
weathered chert shows a compact hard stone, varying in colour 
from white to black, in which no grain can be made out with 
the exception of certain tiny dots the size of pin pricks. The 
stone is well bedded, and has joints in two planes at right angles 
to the bedding and to each other, so that it breaks into rect- 
angular pieces. The distance between bedding planes is common- 
ly one inch. Under the microscope the rock is seen to be made 
up of a \'ery fine-grained aggregate of siliceous material, and the 
tiny dots are the casts of radiolaria, usually preserved in a rather 
imperfect fashion. Often sponge spicules are very commoiu 
A good place for examining chert in the field is the quarry at 
the i9U2th mile, Kuala Ketil road. It is rare that chert is found 
perfectly fresh. Usually every joint plane is coated with a layer 
of iron staining, and often the hard chert is reduced to a soft 
clay, to which the radiolarian casts give the appearance of a 
weathered fine-grained sandstone. Along the Kuala Ketil road 
the chert is more weathered than usual, and very little of the 
material taken from the quarry at the 19 U 2 th mile is hard enough 
to be used as roadmetal. I'he beds are strongly folded, dipping 
steeply to the south-east. 

Chert ill. North Kedah and Peiiis. Chert is described also 
in North Kedah, near Kuala Nerang, at Jitra, and Sintok, and 
some years ago, Mr. J. B. Scrivenor found an exposure in Perils 
near the quartzite hill at, Chuping. In all cases quartzite is not 
far awa}^ and some of the shales interbedded with the chert 
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contain a considerable amount of sandy material/ so that it is 
evident that the chert must be regarded as a shallow-water de- 
posit. ■ ' 

Pahang VolcaRic Series. A very small development in 
Kedah. The outcrop of volcanic tuff which .was alluded to 
abo\-e is interesting partly because of its position at the fringe 
of a chert area, and also because it is the only volcanic rock 
so far found in Kedah or Perlis with the possible exception of 
a calcareous grit on Pulau Tukun Terendak. A low hill of the 
rock is being quarried about ^ mile from the 36th milestone on 
the road from Kuala Ketil to Baling. It is a black sandy rock 
containing concretions of calcite and small fragments of lava. 
T'here was no sign of bedding in the quarry face. The rock on 
Pulau Tukun Terendak is veiy similar but no fragments of lava 
could be found in it. The association of chert with volcanic 
rocks in Alalavm has been described several times before* 

Ulu Miida. The quartzite and shale in the Afuda Valley 
above Lubok Gitan and in the headwaters upstream from the 
Bukit Perak granite, are not associated with chert. The hills 
have a characteristic conical or pyramidal shape, like Bukit 
Nerin and Bukit Gelembing near Kampong Ketaok, indicating 
that they are built up of quartzite with very little shale. Near 
the granite schists are formed, -and some of them are rich in 
pyrites. At Sira Kechor, east of Bukit jawa, there is a warm 
spring arising from a crack in hornblende schist to which herds of 
elephants, seladang, and other animals continually resort. The 
water is clear except where it contains a thick woolly preci- 
pitate of iron h}'droxide. It has medicinal virtue and this with 
the abnormal temperature, are perhaps due to the decomposition 
of pyrites. The counti*}' between Kampong Telian and Ginting 
Debu (boundary stone 43A) is all made up of quartzite and 
shale, strongly metamorphosed near the granite intrusion of 
Sungei Telian, and less so as the boundary is approached. The 
hills near the boundary are built up of quartzite with little 
.shale. 

The Bukit Pakir Terhaug Range of conglomerate. 
Bukit Pakir Terbang Range from near Ginting Grak (boundary 
stone 39), through Ginting Kerinai and Pakir Terbang, to boun- 
dary stone 41, is built up of conglomerate. Alajor W. A. D. 
lidwardes reports that the range continues to the south through 
a peak 1894 feet high, and Gunong Sayong, 1700 feet, and that 
the whole of it is conglomerate. South of Bukit Sayong comes 
a belt of granite country about ten miles wide, and on the south 
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side, of this are more hills of conglomerate, Bukit Guah Harimaii,. 
Gunong Bayu, and Kassim 2. To the south of Kassim 2, granite 
again cuts across the line of strike. It is evident that, before 
erosion remo\Td the beds which once co\'ered the granite, there 
was a band of conglomerate over 40 miles in length, with a 
strike of N. 15°\V,, by S. I5°E. At Bukit Fakir Terbang the 
pebbles vary up to more than 1 foot across, and they are com- 
monly two inches across. The vast majority are of quartzite, 
some are of vein quartz, and occasionally of a dark fine-grained 
shale}' rock, but no chert pebbles were found. On the Kedah 
side*^ the hills have veiy steep sides and there are some \'ertica! 
cliffs. The vegetation is very scanty. A rank grass grows very 
sparsely, and there are no trees more than 20 feet high. Black 
sandy shales and quartzites are exposed in Sungei Bong, the 
stream w'hich ffows in a southerly direction, alongside Bukit 
Fakir Terbang Range, to meet Sungei Mong Gajah. Although 
no fossils were found in these shales, it is clear from their 
similar appearance that they are the same as the shales associated 
with quartzites about 1 mile west of the confluence of Sungei 
Bong with Sungei Mong Gajah, where an interesting collection 
of Middle Triassic fossils were made. ' Conglomerate is common 
a few hundred yards east of the fossiliferous shales. Between 
here and Kuala Nerang the quartzite and shale is of the usual 
type. In the whole of this district the beds are steeply inclined 
and the strike averages north and south. 

A critical examiriation of the fossils from Kuala Nerang: 
and Kampoiig Kuala. The late Mr. R. Biillen Newton pub- 
livShed his report on the Kedah fossils in the Geological Maga- 
zine, Vol. LXIl, pp. 76— 85, in February, 1925, and the follow- 
ing passage gives extracts from it. 

''The Kedah specimens mainh' consist of a number of small 
Fe!ec\'pcd valves which, on account of their association with 
Ammonoid remains and fragmentary stems probably belonging 
to a Crinoidal organism, suggest an undoubtedly marine origin. 
For this discovery we are indebted to Mr. E. S. Willbouni, B.A. 
F.G.S., the Assistant Geologist of the Federated Malay States, 
who obtained them from near Kuala Nerang (Field No. 5351), 
and Kampong Kuala (Field No. 5354), the latter locality being, 
13 miles east of the former, and 4 miles from the Siamese front- 
ier, from black shales interbedded with black quartzite. Out- 
crops of quartzite-conglomerate (w'hich is regarded as the basal 
number cf the quartzite- and shale series) occur a few hundred 
yards from Kampong Kuala.'' 

" It is important to bear in mind the marine facies of this 
fauna, more especially in connexion with the Pelecypcd .valves, 
as very similar shell-remains were discovered, some years ago, 
by Mr. Scrivenor, in a non-calcareous dark shale of the same 
country (Putus Semanggcl, Perak), which were described and 
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figured by the late Professor T. Rupert Jones, Note on a 
Triassic Estheriella from the Malay Peninsula''), as the cara- 
pace valves of a Phyllopodous Crustacean, under the appellation 
of Estheriella radiata (Salinas) var. midtilineata, Jones the 
Salinas species having originally come from the Trias (Carnian) 
formation of the Island of Sicily. As is generally recognized. 
Pht'llopod life is restricted to freshwater marshes, and to f>ools 
of brackish and sometimes stagnant waters, being totally unknown 
as frequenting the open sea. Therefore, when found ’in geologi- 
cal deposits, such Crustacean relics would imply that fresh-waier 
or lacustrine conditions must have prevailed during the period, 
of sedimentation.''' 

No other fossils had been found with those describe*.! by 
Rupert Jones, so that he was without confirmatory evidence as 
to their marine nr freshwater origin, although he must have 
clearly fax'oured the latter view, because of acknowledging their 
phylopod characters and their supposed relationship to 
Estheriella radiata as figured lyv Salinas. He, moreover, over- 
looked some points of structure in the Malay fossils which were 
of Molluscan interest and unconnected with Crustacean morpho- 
logy. Hence, he determined the valves as Estheriella of Weiss, a 
genus chiefly differing from the true Estheria by its possession 
of a radially striated ornamentation, and known only to have 
existed in d'riassic times. A more critical examination of the 
valves in question has now been undertaken, so that with the 
aid of the actual type-material for comparison, kindly sent me 
by Mr. Scrivenor from his geological collections located in the 
Federated Malay States, it is hoped that a final pronouncement 
on the zoological position of these interesting fossils may be 
satisfactorily explained.'' 

“Concerning the probable geological horizon of the fossils 
referred to in this paper, it can only be again emphasized that 
the principal Pelecypod valves indicate affinities with Mariaifs 
Posidoiiontya moiissoni, a species characteristic of the Muschel- 
kalk or Middle 'Frias, so it is thought that a similar age may be 
assigned to the shaley-clay deposits of Kedah and Perak which 
have yielded this small and interesting fauna. Certainly, the 
evidence seems to be in favour of the beds in question being of 
rather older 'Friassic age than the so-called “ Myophorian Sand- 
stone" from near Kuala Lipis, which was described some years 

Conglomerate near Kuala Nerang. Middle Triassic fos- 
sils were found also in black shales interbedded with quartzites 
near Kuala Nerang, to the east of an area in which chert is 
strongly developed. Conglomerate occurs a short distance further 
east, as it does near the fossil occurrence twenty miles away, near 

B, Newton: Proc. Mai Soe*; London vol. lY, p. pi Xlb 
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Blikit Fakir Terbang. Many years ago the similar Middle 
I'riassic fossils were found at Piitus Semanggol in Perak, also 
associated with conglomerate, and it is evident from the three 
occurrences that the conglomerate must be of Middle Triassic age 
too. Conglomerates are found with the quartzites and shales in 
the neighbourhood of Durian Nok (or Durian Burong), as it is 
called locally) and also near Kampong Seraya. At Ginting 
Pahat a fine-grained schist is developed, and from its appearance 
it is probable that granite underlies the sediments at no great 
depth. 

Between A lor. Star and Kuala Nerang. - The chert near 
Kuala Nerang does not differ from that near Kuala Ketil. It 
has been thrown into highly inclined or vertical folds, as is 
well seen in a number of exposures, but it is only occasionally 
that one fnds signs of folding in the more massivel 3 '-bcdded 
quartzites and shales. The general strike in this district is north 
and south. The isolated hills between Langgar and Gajah Mati, 
are built of quartzite with very little shale, and they once formed 
a barrier against the advance of the sea to the east. Probably 
the hard quartzite barrier continued to the south, across what is 
now an alluvial plain to Bukit Guar Pepa 3 ^ang and be}^ond. 

MetamorpSiic rocks near Sintok and In Alor Star 
CatchiTient area* The quartzite and shale in the Alor Star 
Catchment area has been strongly metamorphosed, and it is 
likely that there is a large mass of granite underlying the district. 
The quartzite contains muscovite and tourmaline, and the shales 
are altered to schists containing biotite, tourmaline, andalusite, 
and chiastolite. Similar metaniorphic rocks make up the hilly 
country south of Sintok, and tourmaline is particularly common 
as a secondare/ mineral. 

Rocks near Sintok. The chert near Sintok is like that 
elsewliere, but all the rocks here, quartzites and shales as well as 
chert, have a strike generally north-west by south-east. This 
departure from the usual north and south strike is probably due 
to the hinuence of the neighbouring granite mass. A search 
for fossils was made in the shales at the 18th mile from Kodiang, 
about one mile from Sintok, but without success. Bukit Talipong 
seems to be built up of quartzite, shale, and a hard black silt- 
stone, judging from exposures on its southern Banks. The rocks 
here and at Bukit Tunjang, some miles to the south, have been 
subjected to a considerable amount of earth movement. 

Felspar grains in the sandstones of North Perils. The 
quartzite and shale of Perlis, as exposed at Gunong Hutan Haji, 
south of Kangar, and in the hill south of Bukit Chiiping, presents 
the same characters as in Kedah. The strike is generally north 
and south and the dip is usually to the east, though it varies 
considerably in amount. The rocks which lie, on the east side of 
the limestone of Bukit Mata Ayer in the north, and which are 
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exposed along the railway for 3 miles from Padang Besar, all 
contain felspar grains. These can even be distinguished in the 
fine grained siltstone at Padang Besar, and it is rather an un- 
expected thing for such small grains of felspar to remain unalter- 
ed in a detrital rock in a tropical country. Owing to the 
low, gently undulating mature of the watcTshed forming the 
north-eastern boundary of Periis, there are very few natural 
exposures, and the country here has not been examined exccpt 
near the Tertiary deposit at Bukit Arang. 

Folding. . ■ : ■ ■ 

Most information is afforded by the chert. After this 
description of tlie quartzite, shale, and chert of Kedah and 
Perlis, it is convenient to discuss the structure of the country. 
The quartzites and shales which underlie the limestone can be 
studied only in a limited area in the north of Perlis, but they 
seem to ha\’e the striictiire described below as imprinted on the 
younger quartzites and sliales. The limestone gives us vein* 
little information, because as a general rule, the bedding planes 
have been obscured by surface deposits of calcile, but the many 
exposures of well-bedded quartzite, shale, and, in particular*, 
those of chert, are very instructive. The general strike is nortii 
and south, except near intrusions of granite, where the strike 
is usually parallel to the margin of the igneous mass. A number 
of chert exposures show isoclinal folds, which, no doubt, have 
also been inif)osed upon the quartzite and shale, but the ampli- 
tude of the folds in the more massively bedded quartzite is much 
greater, and there are no exposures large enough to permit one 
to see a complete fold. The folds are asymmetrical and high!)' 
inclined, both limbs of each fold dipping to the east. 

The folding is modified by the granite intrusions, it 
is probable that the granite masses were intruded as a result of 
the powerful earth movements which caused the folding. Mere 
and there, amongst the areas of high pressure occupied b}* the 
compressed sediments, there were spaces of lower pressure caused 
the arching of overlying sediments, into which molten granitic 
magma welled from interior reservoirs. It has already been 
shown that the folding of the sediments has been modified by the 
intrusions of granite, that sediments near a granite mass usualke 
have a strike parallel to its margin, and in this restricted sen>e 
it is clear that the intrusion of the granite has caused folding. 
Reasoning on a generally accepted theory, however, the main 
folding movements were not caused by the intrusion oi the 
granite, but, on the other hand, they provided the opportunity 
for the granite’s appearance. 
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about them as there are no exposures other than those in shallow 
pits. Mr. J. B. Scrivenor prepared a report for the Perlis Govern- 
iFaent in 1913 in which he stated that the most important portion 
of the State as far as mineral possibilities are concerned, is this 
neighbourhood, because, from the pits dug while he was in Perlis, 
it ^A’as clear that there is a patch of coal-bearing rocks very 
similar to those now being mined by the Malayan Collieries 
Company' at Batu.Arang, in Selangor: The seams exposed ..were 
sniaii and \'aiiieless, but an anal 3 ^sis showed that the coal is 
similar in quality to that in Selangor. From the percentage of 
moisture it was classed as of Tertiary age, and probably of the 
.Miocene period. Mr. Scrivenor recommended tliat a drill-hole 
he put down to pierce the bottom of the Tertiary rocks, in order 
to ascertain what coal seams they contain; to determine the 
lateral extent of the rocks it would be necessary to put down a 
number of shallow bores. 

blistory of tlie prospecting. In 1919, boring was begun 
b.y a private firm in contract with the Federated Malay States 
Railways Department, and at the end of the year bores had 
passed through two seams of six inches each, and one seam of 
one foot in thickness. The rocks were described as clays with 
some hard stone, and a two-foot layer of limestone Avas reported 
from one bore. Operations were suspended temporarily in 1920, 
and the Railways Department then obtained an engineer to 
continue the work. Temporary roads were made from Bukit 
Ketri station to Bukit Arang, a distance uf 7}i miles, and a 
Keystone Drill was taken there. One bore was made to a depth 
of 205 feet and was then stopped on June 27th, owing to lack 
of casing, and because financial conditions were bad. Before 
the bore could have been continued, it would have had to be 
cased to the bottom on account of running sands, and the 
boring engineer believed that casing driven to that depth in 
this formation could not be recovered. The expenditure in 1921 
amounted to |2 1,576.82. It is unfortunate that the bore was not 
finished, for there is still no definite information as to the 
possibilities of coal. 


SectSoits of the Tertiary beds. The following sections 
were obtained in the three bores: — 


1st Bore. Total 

depth 81 feet. 



Nature of rock. 

Thickness. 

Depth. 

Clay 

. . 5p2feet 

0 to 

7 feet 

■Chocolate stone 

? 

. . — ,, 

534 „ 

734 „ 

Coal 


iy2 „ 

8 „ 

Black and green clay 

in alternate 



bands 

. . 20K 

8 „ 

2834 „ 

Coal 


28>4 „ 

29 „ 

Clay alternating with 

stone ..11 „ 

29 „ 

40 „ 

Coal . ; 

■■■ ,. -1 „ 

40 „ 

41 
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Clay .. .. 20 „ 41 „ 61 

White hard stone * . . , 1 „ 61 „ 62 „ 

Clay .. .. 19 ,, 62 „ 81 

2nd Bore. Total depth 68 feet. 

Nature of rock. Thickness. Depth. 

Clay . . . . . 7 feet 0 to 7 feet 

Coal . . . . . . „ 7 „ 754 „ 

Clav .. .. ,, 11J4 „ 7J4 „ 19 . 

Coal .. .. .. K,, 19 ,, 1954 . 

Clay .. ., .. 2 ,, 1954 „ 21 >4 „ 

Coal .. .. .. 21>4 ,, 22 

Clav .. .. .. 8 „ 22 „ 30 

Shale . . . . . . 2K. „ 30 „ 32>4 

Clay . . . , . . 2654 32^4 „ 59 

Limestone . . . . 2 ,, 59 „ 61 

Clay . . . . . . 7 „ 61 ,, 68 

3rd Bore, made with Keystone Drill. Total depth 205 feet. 

Nature of rock. 'Lhickness. Depth. Date. 

Subsoil . . . , 2 feet 0 to 2 feet 

White sandy clays and water 12 „ 2 ,, 14 ,, 

Sands . . 55 „ 14 „ 69 „ 

Drift sand and unceasing water 6 ,, 69 ,, 75 „ 

Coloured clays .. 11 ,, 75 „ 86 ,,21.5,21 

Pebbles and sands .. 15 „ 86 „ 101 ,, 2.6.21 

Running sands, traces of coal 104 ,, 101 „ 205 „ 

This information was supplied by the Engineer in charge. The 
water smelt offensively and was quite unfit for human consump- 
tion. 

Possible extension of the Tertiary beds. No other coa! 
bearing deposits have been found in Kedah or Perlis, but an 
area where they may possibly occur is near the road from Chang- 
lun to Singgora, beginning near the 28th mile. The country is 
undulating and there are no natural exposures, but a road-cutting 
at the 28th mile gives a certain amount of information. There 
are sandstones, with grain about the size of a pin head, with 
occasional shale bands six inches in thickness. The dip is 25 "" 
in a direction N., 6()°\V, There are signs of very slight faulting, 
and the sandstones are penetrated by very thin stringers which are 
probably veinlets of quartz. Two chains away weathered red 
shales are commoner than the sandstone and a change of about 
‘15° in the direction of the strike shows that the beds are slightly 
folded. If any more prospecting by boring is carried out in the 
Perlis coal-bearing rocks it would be a good thing to test this 
part of Kedah at the same time. 

The shales contain a small amount of oil. No exploration 
work in the low lying country near Bukit Arang has been done 
since Mr. Scrivenor’s visit in connection with the bores put down 
by the Railways Department. Tertiary beds in Burma and the 
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Dutch East Indies contain oil/ and so prospecting for coal in 
these beds can be regarded as also prospecting for oil. Shales 
from a locality in Siam near Biikit Arang were found to contain 
about three gallons of crude heavy oil per long ton, but this is 
much too small an amount to allow of profitable working as an 
oil shale proposition. It is a smaller amount than that contained 
in the shales at Batu Arang, Selangor. 

Principal Mines and Occurrences of Tin and Wolfram in 
Kedah and Perlis. 

Bandar Bahru Districto In the south of Kedah, at the 
granite contact near the I Ith mile on the Bandar Bahru road, 
there are old heaps of sand and tailings in alluvial flats which 
seem to have been mined at one time. Between two and five 
miles north from Mahang, on the path to Karangan, there are 
a number of tin mines, net being worked in January, 1923, 
except that a certain number of tin stealers were mining there. 
They are s'ituated in flat country, and all are quite amall, 
evidently worked by about ten coolies to each. Bedrock had 
not been reached, but there were indications that it is quartzite 
and shale. Granite hills lie two or three miles away. 

Kiilim District There are two lampans up the valley of 
Sungei Karangan on the granite hillside, where thirty or forty 
coolies were at work early in 1923, and tourmaline aplite seems 
to be the common rock. It is traversed by quartz veins containing 
cassiterite and wolfram, and muscovite has been strongly deve- 
loped in the neighbourhood of the veins, judging from specimens 
obtained at Messrs. Russell and Company’s Mine, Biikit Betang, 
near Karangan. There are old lampan workings, now abandon- 
ed, in the phyllites and sandstones west of Karangan. Tin-ore 
has also been mined in the past in alluvial sands derived from 
granite at Kulim. Mr. Scrivenor noted that amang which was 
being thrown away here by Chinese miners, in 1911, contained 
41.3 per cent of monazite. The thoria content of the monazite 
was only 3.5 per cent, so it W'as not of a saleable quality. 

The foot of Qunong Jerai. There are working mines in 
the quartzite and granite country on either side of Semiling, the 
most important being iumbongs in the sandy flat ground at the 
foot of the hills. Mr. Scrivenor reported, in 1919, that tin ore 
was also being mined near Yen, and that there were old workings 
west of the mountain as well as on the east, near Guriin. It 
was said that prospecting for a dredging scheme on the south 
side of the mountain showed the ground to be too patchy. An 
attempt was made to work the pegmatite veins at Tanjong Jaga 
for mica. , 

Baling District. Bukit Ibu is a granite hill about two 
miles north-west of Bandar (called Bongor on the map). In it 
are quartz veins containing cassiterite and wolfram, bearing N. 
35''W, by S. 35°E, and dipping steeply to the west side. A 
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certain amount ot work has been done following up these lodes 
and crushing the stone, but the mining has been confined chiefly 
to hydraulicing the weathered hill slope. The valley bottoms 
here are metamorphosed limestone, and the alkiviinn on them 
is stanniferous. Mining operations are much impeded by the 
very numerous boulders, and it is said that mining with a gravel 
pump hardly pa\'s on account of this. 

Bukit Pasir Puteh is half a mile west of Bukit Ibii, and 
here the rock in situ is a metamorphosed calcareous rock like that 
which forms the valley floors near Bukit Ibu. There was a layer 
of karaiig I foot thick, lying between the alluvium and the bed- 
rock, which was being worked by monitors in March, 1922. I'he 
intake of the pipe-line is on the granite hills two miles west from 
here. 

Bukit Selang is about ^ mile W.S.W. from Bandar. Lam- 
panning has exposed a contact of granite with metamorphosed 
calcareous rocks on the north side of the hill. It is said that 
scheelite occurs with the tin ore here. These three mines are 
worked on tribute, and in March, 1922, they were yielding about 
100 pikuls of tin ore per month. 

In the flat ground about 3.4 mile south of Bukit Setang, near 
the 51st mile, there was an opencast mine working in March 
1922. Here the karang was 4 feet thick, lying on a bedrock of 
altered schistose quartzite about 20 feet below ground level. 

Giinong Josig. The northern end of the jungle-covered 
ridge which is behind, and en echelon with Gunong Jong, and 
about 134 miles N. from the northern end of it, was 

being lampanned in July, 1922, Gunong Jong is the western 
limestone hill of the range near Baling. Folded metamorphosed 
calcareous rocks, rich in pyroxene and garnet, constitute the 
bedrock, hut there is quartzite near, judging from the presence 
-of boulders of the rock. Eight coolies were at work on a new 
lumbong in the valley land between here and Gunong Jong, 
and here too metamorphosed limestone forms the bedrock. There 
is an abandoned lumbong about 1J4 miles W.S.W. Ironi the 
north end of Gunong Jong in an area of flat land. ^ 1 here are 
ver}" abundant pebbles of quartz and schistose sediments, and 
•occasionally there are granite pebbles too, but bedrock cannot 
be seen. It was said that the mine was abandoned owing to the 
■difficulty in getting water to work it. 

Near Bukit Lata Pa Palang. The granite of this mount- 
ain and that to the north, both in Siann and Kedah, is stanni- 
ferous and a number of mines are working in the neighbourhood. 
A journey was made from Siam, across the boundary at^ stone 
49 B, but the mines were not visited, Mr. V. G. Bell, Conser- 
vator of Forests, Kedah, sent some samples in July, 1923, from 
Klian Sungei Mas, a mine situated four very ciillicult elephant 
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stages through dense jungle from Weng. He said that the tin 
appeared to be quite near the surface of the ground., in alluvial 
deposits on the sides of a small valley, and was easily obtained 
by letting bucketsful of water trickle down the face of the work- 
ing. and by lampanning. The mine was reported to be rich, but 
although it was called Sungei Mas, the Chinese said there was 
no gold there. Each coolie was said to extract pikuls of tin 
ore per nionth. 

Between Sik and Jeneri. As already mentioned, there 
are old lampan workings at Charok Keh, on the slope of Bukii 
Enggang about two miles north-west from Sik, and upstream in 
Charok Tawar, near the land held recently by the Badak Compan\', 
there are abandoned tin mines that w'ere reported to have been 
worked in about 1919. The\' were pits dug in alluvial sands 
lying on a bedrock of quartzite, and were worked only by a 
small number of coolies. 

UIu Muda. Chinese used to carry on mining in the valley 
of Sungei Debii, a tributary of Sungei Muda above Kampong 
Kelian, but little is known of the place. It is near a contact of 
granite with baked shale and quartzite. It is said that mining 
was stopped because the water irrigating the rice fields was 
being fouled. 

Pintu Wang. At Pintu Wang on the granite contact about 
five miles due east of Bukit Tinggi, there were two mines work- 
ing in July, 1922. They are about nine miles walk from Sintok,. 
and about fourteen from Kuala Nerang. The mine which had 
been worked longer there used to give 10 or 12 pikuls of tin ore 
each day, but in July, 1922, it was nearly worked out. One 
gravel pump was being used, and the source of power was water 
brought in a pipe-line half a mile long from a dam up in the 
neighbouring granite hills. The bedrock in the mine was por- 
phyritic granite, but the commonest boulders were schist, and 
quartz with tourmaline was also common. A little wolfram was 
found with the tin ore. It was intended to transfer operations 
shortly to a new site, where, according to the Kepala, boring 
results had given 3 katis per cubic yard. Half a mile along 
the track to Lubok Ipoh (which is near Kampong Kejai, on 
Sungei Padang Terap) thirty coolies were at work removing 
the overburden in a newly opened mine. There were getting 
about 60 katis of tin ore a day, but they had not yet reached 
karang. About tour miles north-west of the Pintu Wang ailu- 
vial mines it was reported that lode tin was being worked in 
granite, but this mine was not visited. 

Ulu Badak. Tin stealers were lampanning in May, 1923, 
near boundary stone 28 at the Siamese boundary. They were 
getting tin ore from thin deposits of valley alluvium, and also 
from the weathered hill slopes, of porphyritic. granite and mica 
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Schist. Sungei Badak is called Sungei Kelubi locall)^ near the 
boiindar\'. The hills on either side of the main valley, and also 
the tributarx' x'allex's in granite country are being lampanned, 
but most work is going on a short distance downstream from 
the contact, in quartzite schist. The valley sides that are being 
iampanned have quite high faces, and all show dark red soil 
ox'eriying stony kavang on schist bedrock. Wolfram was noted 
in fragments of quartz. 

The path from Sungei Badak to Sintok, west of the granite 
contact, has a side track branching off to Kampong Serax’u, 
from where Sungei Machang and Sungei Pasir Puteh meet. 
Merc is a hill of tourmaline schist traversed b)’ quartz veins 
containing tin ore and shafts have been sunk on them. Some 
x’eins are as much as a foot across, and the line of direction of 
the shafts, which probably coincides with the direction of the 
quartz veins, is N, 23°E by S, 23°W. The quartz is hand picked 
and those parts thought to contain cassiterite are broken up 
with a hammer and then carried to the nearest stream to be washed 
up. A sample of the crushed quartz contained only about M 
per cent of cassiterite. 

There are one or two lampans in the quartzite and schist 
country betw'een here and Sintok. 

Near Sintok. On the north side of the Padang Pelandok 
Valley, about 1 mile upstream from Sintok, is land held by 
Mr. J. C. Pasqual, where a certain amount of prospecting has 
been done on lodes. One lode had been driven on, in a northerly 
direction into a hillside. The quartz vein was I foot in width, 
with a steep dip to the cast. Cassiterite occurred on both sides 
of the vein in the quartz. The country rock was sandy scliist, 
much weathered, so that the walls were very insecure, and a 
considerable amount of timbering had to be done, llicre was 
no sign of faulting on the walls of the lode. A good deal of 
money was spent in installing machinery to crush the stone won 
from these lodes, but the mining proved to be unsuccessful. 
When the mine was visited only two or three coolies were at 
work. 

Padang Pelandok. On the Padang Pelandok Company’s 
property there are several places where mining is going on. 
A gravel pump was working in No. 3 Mine, near Kuala Pinang, 
in Ma}', 1923, and the following was the section exposed: — 

River alluvium 5 feet 

Sand 6 feet 

Stony karang 6 feet 

Schist bedrock 

The stones in the karang averaged about 4 inches across but 
they were occasionally several feet across. The foliation planes 
in the schist bedrock dipped 15^ to N*N.E. Some of the boulders 
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of schist in the karang were veined with aplite.^ At Kuala Pinang 
near here there was an old lampan with this exposure: — 


Red soil S feet 

Stony karang 9 feet 


Quartzite and hardened shale bedrock. 

The quartzite and shale dipped 15° to the north. The karang 
is cemented for its lower 3 feet with red ironstone concretions. 

About a quarter of a mile up Siingei Pinaiig the Padang Pelan- 
dok Company had hydraulicised the soil and weathered schist 
on a low hillside. Here the dip of the schists vcas to N. 50°E 
and they were traversed by quartz veins striking east and west. 
One quartz \^ein that was examined was about one foot thick. 
It dipped gently to the south at an angle of 20° from the 
horizontal, it contained cavities lined with small crystals of 
cassiterite, and cr 3 'stals of wolframite were also seen in the 
quartz. The schist bedrock is tourmalinisecl sandstone. 

Bukit Kaclii Tin and Wolfram Mine. The mine worked 
by tributers for J. A. Russell and Company is about miles 
N. 15''W from where Bukit Tinngi, 2525 feet, is marked on the 
map. It is about half a mile S.S.W. from the point where the 
path crosses the boundary of Padang Pelandok property. A hill 
of tourmaline schist, several hundreds of feet high, is traversed 
by parallel quartz veins in direction N., i5°W by S., I5°E. 
When the mine was visited, in May, 1923, work was being 
carried on by shafting on the veins, and driving levels along 
them whenever the Chinese miners thought that it wouid be 
worth while. About 60 shafts had been sunk to varying depths 
on at least four distinct parallel veins, and old trenches and 
open-cuts marked old mining operations. The most easterly 
of the four \'eins that are being worked is tlie one which out- 
crops lowest on the hillside, and the line of outcrop is still several 
hundreds of feet above the stream bed in the valley below, and 
this height together with the previous nature of the weathered 
toormaiine schist, ensures that there is no trouble with water 
in the workings. 

Examination of a wide quartz vein. A descent was made 
to examine part of the most easterly vein. The shaft descended 
was 140 feet deep, and its lateral measurements were 3 feet 8 
inches by about 2 feet, just enough to allow the passage of a 
basket, pulled up by a windlass. It was timbered and rivetted 
all the way down. ITe country rock was quite soft at the 
bottom, just as it was at the top, and in this shaft there was no 
need for blasting, as the quartz broke easily with a pick. The 
lode had been driven on to the south for about 20 feet. It was 
more or less vertical, and at a depth of 140 feet it was 3 feet 
8 inches wide. This was the widest vein seen on the mine. 
The ore was rather patchy, and flakes of muscovite w'ere very 
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common in the quartz and on the walls of the vein in those parLs 
where ore minerals w^ere abundant. At the bottom of this parti- 
cular shaft, crystals of wolfram were seen in the quartz, but 
there was little or no cassiteritc. 

About 10 chains to the west, further uphill, is the second 
vein. At that point nearest to the shaft last described, it was 
iTiarked b}' an open-cut in hard country rock, but work here had 
been abandoned because blasting was necessary, and this was 
too expensit e a mode of working for the tribiiters. Hie \\idth 
of the \^ein exposed in this open-cut was only 8 inches to one 
foot. It contained both wolfram and cassiterite, like all these 


Old workings. A few chains further west, uphill, was 
another line of shafts sunk on a lode said to be from ^ inches 
to one foot across, and, judging from the number of shafts up 
which rich mixed cassiterite and wolfram ore was being hoisted, 
there was no doubt that it was paying the tributers handsomely. 
On following the lode in direction N. 10°\V., down the north 
side of the hill, a huge trench was found, 25 to 30 feet wide, 
about 10 or 15 feet deep, and 100 yards in length, cut from 
fairly hard country rock. It is said by the Chinese now working 
on the mine that the trench was made in older times by Siamese. 
Hiey burnt fires on the rock, and thus split up the stone. At 
present there are a number of shafts being worked, sunk in the 
bottom of this trench. Tlic amount of muscovite in the stone 
brought up is notew'orthy, and there is a great quantity of wolf- 
ram, much more than there is cassiterite. 

1J4 chains further west, and near the top of the hill is 
the fourth line of shafts, and here too, work is busily going on. 
Many specimens of ore brought up show vein quartz with 
cassiterite and wolfram associated with muscovite. 

Treatment of the mixed ores. Altogether a few more 
than 300 coolies were being employed, and the tributers said 
that they got over 300 pikuls of tin ore per month. Six years 
ago when the price of wolfram was high, 800 coolies were emp- 
lo\^ed, and they used to get 1000 pikuls of wolfram a month. 
When the mine was visited in May 1923, the method of treat- 
ment of the stone was to break it up with hammers as it was 
brought up b\^ the windlass, and it was then handpicked and 
all the wolfram that could be separated was put aside. The 
remaining stone containing the cassiterite was broken under the 
hammer to small pieces, giving a karang said to contain about 
5 per cent of tin-ore. This was pounded with footstamps and 
washed, the resulting ore still containing a certain amount of 
wolfram, in May, 1923, it was sold to a dealer in Alor Star, 
for |58 a pikul, a deduction of |6 or |7 being made by him on 
account of the wolfram mixed with it 
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Messrs. J. A. Russell & Co., the owners of the property, 
collect from the miners a certain amount of ^ tin ore as tribute 
in kind, and they purchase wolfram at fixed price, the two parcels 
being kept separate. The mill returns do not support the view 
that the ratio of the percentage of cassiterite. to that of wolfram- 
ite increases in depth. 

On page 16 of his paper on Tin and Tungsten Deposits 
(vide previous literature), Dr. Jones mentions the '^Wolfram 
mines of Kedah, north of the Federated xMalay States. Wolf- 
ramite and cassiterite occur in very wide quartz veins in schists, 
phyllites and quartzites. The veins are slightly felspathic in 
parts. A little tourmaline occurs, and p_vrites and arsenopyrite 
are present in the least weathered parts of the lodes,” and on 

page 26 the famous wolframite areas in Kedah, north 

of the Malay States, where wolframite is mined in quartz-veins 
in metamorphosed sediments several hundreds of feet above 
the neighbouring tin mines. In the Kedah wolframite mines 
it has been proved that in depth the percentage of cassiterite 
to wolframite increases.” 

In a footnote Dr. Jones says that he visited the Kedah 
mines between June and October in 1919, and adds that the 
proof of the percentage of cassiterite increasing in depth rela- 
tively to the percentage of wolframite was privately communica- 
ted by the ovs’iiers, Messrs. Russell. 

The mines are those just described. There is no evidence 
at the present time that in depth the percentage of cassiterite 
to wolframite increases, and Messrs. Russell in a letter dated 
10th May, 1923, say: — 

We think the idea that the tin contents increased with 
depth was given rise to by the fact that when we first opened 
the outcrops, the output was nearly all wolfram wdth merely a 
trace of tin, but at a depth of about 15 feet, tin became more 
in evidence, averaging 10 per cent, However, as cur workings 
have deepened, the percentage of tin has not increased.” 

Tin Mining Jn PerHs. 

Bukit China. Except for the mine worked by Tanga Tin 
Limited, at Kaki Bukit, the only tin mining that is being done 
in Perils is in the limestone caves of the Setul boundary range. 
Some years ago the south-western slopes of the granite mountain 
Giinong China were prospected near the limestone contact, with 
a view to hydraiilicing the weathered rock and soil, but boring 
results were too poor to permit of anything being started. 

Cave deposits. It is thought that the deposits of tin ore 
that are mined in the limestone caves have been deposited by 
subterranean streams flowing from the granite slopes of Bukit 
China Until recently, the only method used in mining them 
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to follow these old stream-channels downwards using lad- 
ders and ropes to pass down pot-holcs, and blasting through 
the narrow cracks to widen the passages wherever it was 
neccssa-y. 

Goa Oeti. Mr. Graf supplied information about Goa Geti, 
a cave in the limestone about a mile south of Kaki Bukil. f ie 
noticed that in flood time, water was squirted with considerable 
pressure from cracks in the limestone at the foot of a iimeidone 
clirT, and he found traces of tin ore in the sand and cla>' that 
was ejected by these jets. He commenced blasting operations, 
and after a v/hile exposed the mouth of a cave with a floor area 
of about 1 acre. A fissure in the roof was completely filled with 
cemented limestone conglomerate. He sunk a few bores in the 
channel of the stream flowing through the cave which gave 
encouraging results, and a Syndicate was then formed to carry 
on W'ith the development work that was necessary. An adit was 
being driven in from the level of Siingei Pelari, with a gradient 
up of 1 in 200 to reach the floor of the cave and drain it, and 
when this should have been done it was anticipated that the 
main difficulty of w'orking the deposit W'ould be overcome. 

Tanga Tin Limited. Sir John Campbell, in February, 
1926, gave the following information about the mine owned by 
the Tanga Tin Company, Limited at Kaki Bukit. A deposit of 
clay (kong) was the downward limit of working in February, 
and bedrock had not yet been reached. The average thickness 
of the overburden was 25 feet, and it carried a little tin ore 
from top to bottom. The karang was a stoney clay, varying 
in thickness from a few^ inches to eight or nine feet, and values 
varied from ten katis to two pikiils per cubic yard. The 
monthly output was about eighty pikuls, w^orking lor 
hours a day. Clear spring water seeped from the bottom which 
was several degrees w'armer than the river water. All the ore 
wns very wnterw'orn, and Sir John Campbell thought that it had 
been transported by a river rising in Bukit China and running 


The Prospects of Mining in Kedah and Perlis. 

Tin ore and wolfram. 

Between Karangan and Mahang# The granite, sec 
ary rocks, and the alluvial deposits, between Karangc: 
Mahang might be prospected for tin ore and wolfram 
mines being w^orked, and those abandoned, are, however, 
much importance, and, as the district is by no means inacc 
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it is likely that Chinese prospectors have already been over a lot 
of the ground, and that no extensive rich deposits remain to be 
disco\-ered. Some of the alluvium in the ilat ground may prove 
to be y'orth dredging. 

Near Giinong Jeral. Prospecting in the neighbourhood 
of Kedah Peak should be encouraged, particular]}' in the country 
between Semiling and the sea. The ver}^ strong development 
of pegmatite veins rich in tourmaline is a ia\’'ourable indmation. 
Many instances of pegmatite veins are known elsewdiere wiiere no 
valuable ore deposits occur, but in this district mines ha\’e been 
worked for a number of years, by open cast methods in alluvial 
deposits, and b}' lampanning weathered granite and schist, and 
it is likely that the mineralisation is close!}' connected with the 
presence of these abundant pegmatite veins. The alluvium in 
the plains could easily, be prospected, but the northern contact of 
granite and schist, up in the hills, is in extraordinarily difficult 
country, and it is probable that most of it has never been ex- 
amined. If the shallow alluvial deposits and the weathered 
granite and schist near the contact were removed, it is quite 
possible that tin bearing lodes would be discovered. 

The Weiig Valley. Tin deposits near Baling and Bandar 
are being mined by small kongsis of Chinese, in one mine near 
Bandar, tributers are working with European methods. It is 
said that the poor results at this mine are due partly to the 
large number of boulders which make it impossible to lift the 
ore with gravel-pumps. There are no mines north of here, but 
the amount of prospecting that has been done is not known. 
Perhaps the new road wall bring miners to the neighbourhood, 
and they should be encouraged to prospect up to Tanjong Pari, 
if their work would not interfere much with the rice-fields. 
The geology and topography of the valley is favourable for the 
accumulation of tin deposits, but, as yet, no evidence has been 
noted, to the north of Bandar, that the granite of the hills on the 
west side of the road is tin bearing. 

In East-Cesitral Kedah. The granite near Bukit Lata Pa 
Palang and to the north is tin-bearing, and mines are working 
there both in Kedah and Siam. The district is very inaccessible, 
Kiian Sungei Mas being four very difficult elephant stages 
through dense jungle from Weng. Still further to the north the 
neighbourhood of the granite intrusions between jeram Nyek 
(Kg. Nior) and Ginting Reh seem to be good places for a 
prospector to examine, but all this part of Kedah is difficult to 
get at. 
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Near Shitok. I'he neighbourhood of the grande mass 
which exiends aboLit ten miles to the south fiom Ulu BaJak is 
perhaps llie most promising mining district in Kedah and 
Perils, rdining operations are being acli\‘ely carried on near 
tile vrcslern margin of the granite, and at ''Pintu W ang. and 
it probable ihal prospecting in the alluvial deposits and the 
weathered granite and schist will result in more mines being 
opened. 


SetuI iimestORe rasige. In Perils tin deposits are no! 
like!}/ LO occur, eMcepl near Giinong China, and in limeslone 
caves. .\ certain area of the granite on Guiiung (ihina has 
alread)' l^een prospected, and the results obtained did not war- 
rant an}’ furtlier work being done. A good deal of mining has 
been carried on in the limestone of the Setuj Range, and from 
the account which has already been gi\'en it will be gathered 
that it is ver\' much of a gamble. The ore is taken out as soon 
as it is found, and there is no wa\^ of finding whether the passages 
still unexplored contain tin-cre, without actually going there and 
digging out the cla\’ and sand in them. 

Wang I'aiigga. Mr. A. J. Kelnian had nearly fift}' bores 
put down in Wang Tangga, in 1925, but the results were dis- 
appointing. In a few cases he had bores averaging half a kali 
of tin ore from lop to bottom, but the combined result for all 
the bores was only .2 kati per cubic }'ard. At the end of the 
zi'dug, near Kaki Bukit, the ground was 40 feet to 50 feet deep. 


Iron Ore, 

Between Oiiriiii and Bedong, Deposits of iron ore are 
known in the neighbourhood of Gimong Jerai, and perhaps the most 
important one is in a newly-planted hill lying betw'cen the road 
and railway near the 26th mile from Alor Star. No prospecting 
work has ‘been done to determine the precise quantity available, 
but from the surface indications it is probable that there is a 
large mass of ore: Boulders and outcrops of the ore can be seen 
on the surface at several places hundreds of yards apart, and the 
uniformly deep red colour of the soil indicates that haematite 
makes up a great part of the bedrock. I'he ore W'as recently 
used as roadmetat by the Public Works Department. 

An aiial 3 ^sis for comparison with other iron ores* An 
analysis by Mr. J. C. Shenton, Chemist to the Geological Depart- 
ment, Federated Malay States, gives the results shown in column 
I which can be taken as fairly representative lor the surface 
outcrops. For purposes of comparison, analyses of other Malay- 
an ores are given in columns II and III, and columns IV to VI! 
give analyses of English, American, and Spanish ores, that are 
commonly smelted in England. 
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I 

II 

Ill 

j 

IV 


VI 

TII 


26th mile 
t’fom Alor 

Bukit 

Medan, 

Johore, 

Gunong 

Paipiang 

Estate, 

near 

Ipoh. 

Cumber- 

VVhite- 

liavcn 

(analysis 

Import'd for 
Smelting in 
England. 


Star, 

Kedah. 

e^cport- 
ed to 
Japan 

land. 

by t! 'k 
Thorpe in 
, 1696 

Lake 
Siipe- . 

■ , rior 

Span- 
ish ore 
X t llo V.' 
Pillbio 

Iron peroxide 

Fe..u.j- 

90.85 

99.4 

98.14 

72.57 

95.16 

73.71 

77.14 

Manganese 

protoxide, 

MnO 



0.50 

' trace . 

0.24 

0.43 

0.99 

Alumina, 

A1 .,0;,. 



, 

4.37 


1.82 

1.66 

Lime, CaO 



trace 

4.87 

0.07 

0.16 

0.22 

Magnesia, MgO 



trace 

0.50 


0.26 

trace 

Insoluble 

matter 

1.30 


0.87 

12.80 

5.68 

16.67 

8.93 

Sulphur 

0.01 


0.013 

0.02 



0.02 

Phosphoric 
acid, P 2 O 5 

0.63 

i 

0.197 

i 0.16 


0.27 

0.07 

Carbonic 
acid, CO 2 

1 

1 * 1 

1 ■ * * ■' 

3.73 




Water and 
loss on 
ignition 

4.60 

1 

1 0.3 

0.38 

0.96 


6.50 

10.70 


97.39 

99.7 

100.10 

99.98 

1 101.15 

99.82 

199.73 

Metallic iron 

63.6 I 

69.6 

68.70 

50.80 

66.6 

51.60 

54.00 



Th 
aver- 
age 
assay 
value 
of the 
ore ex- 
ported 
is 64. 
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Possibilities of the iron ore ever becoming valuable. 
I'he samples from Kedah are very good iron ore., hut the per- 
centage of phosphoric acid is rather high. A further relining 
process of the pig iron \\x)uld be necessary, and this would send up 
the. cost of smelting. As mentioned above, the anal}'sis is rep- 
resentative onl}' of the surface outcrops, and nothing is known 
of the interior cf the hill. It is not thought that any use can 
be made of the deposit now. The cost of smelting the ore on the 
spot, by using coke or charcoal, would be prohibitive, llie only 
way to do it would be to smelt in an electric furnace, when the 
amount of coal or coke necessary would be much smaller. It 
is possible that supplies of cheap electric power will some day be 
a\'ailable at the foot of Gunong Jerai, so it is well to bear in 
mind the presence cf this deposit of iron-ore. The ore could 
never be exported to compete with that which is being shipped 
to Japan from Bukit Medan, near Batii Pahat, Johore. llie 
only available analysis of the Bukit Medan ore is higher in 
iron, but the real deciding factor is the cost of getting the ore 
into ships. If a canal were constructed from the hill to Sungei 
Merbok, lighters could carry the ore out direct to sea-going 
steamers, but it would be necessary to make sure of the presence 
of many millions of tons of high grade ore, and to arrange for 
low freight rates, before the outlay of such a large sum of money 
could be contemplated. 

Magnetite on Gunong Jerai. Mr, Scrivenor described as 
follows a deposit of magnetite near the summit of Gunong jerai, 
a few years ago, in the Geologist's Annual Report for the year 
1919, supplement to the Federated Malay States Government 
Gazette, October 22, 1920: — 

'' in only one locality was there any suggestion 

'' of the magnetite being concentrated in workable quantities. 
“ This is on a jungle path that descends from near the sanato- 
rium site down the Yen Valley. On this path about a quarter 
'' of a mile below the main path to the summit of the mountain, 
there are outcrops of magnetite and hydrated oxide of iron in 
quartzite. To prove the extent of the deposit it would be 
necessary to clear a lot of the jungle and strip the surface 
" in its vicinity. Without this it is impossible to make any 
''statement about the value of the deposits; but one favourable 
" point is that there is a steep descent on which aerial rope-ways 
" could be w'orked to the neighbourhood of Yen Village, which 
" is close to the coast. The mode of occurrence of the magnetite 
" in the quartzite suggests that it has been^ leached out of the 
" granitic rocks and redeposited from solution in fissures.'' 

The deposit has been examined since, and it seems to extend 
for about 200 yards down the steep slope,- more occurring on the 
north-west side of the path than on the south-east. About 200 
yards from the path on the south-east side a vein of quartz and 
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magnetite was examined, not very rich in magnetite, striking 
N/60°E by S., 60^W. and dipping towards S. 30°E, at an 
angle of 40'’ from the horizontal. A band four feet wide, of 
almost pure iron ore, was exposed in a stream bed on the north- 
west side of the path. The quartzite for some distance below the 
magnetite outcrops contains an unusual amount of pyrites. 

Other veins of iron ore on the west slope of 
Jerai. Further down this west side of the mountain, on the 
path at a point about three quarters of a mile from the foot, 
and not far from some exposures of pegmatite, there are a number 
of veins of iron ore in the quartzite, striking N. 60° E by S. 
60°W like the ore half a mile from the sanatorium. Magnetite 
also occurs disseminated through the quartzite. It is likely 
that there are more deposits on the western slopes of the mount- 
ain away from the path. 


Coal and Oil. 

Restricted to Tertiary beds. 7'he only rocks in which 
there is a chance of finding coal and oil are the Tertiary deposits, 
which so far are known to occur only in one locality near Bukit 
Tinggi on the Perlis Siam boundary. The metamorphosed nature 
of the pre-Tertiary sedimentary rocks precludes the possibility 
of their containing workable seams of coal, and the arenaceous 
members are not sufficiently porous to function as reservoirs 
for oil. It is known that the Recent deposits which make up 
the large area of coastal alluvium do not contain either coal 
or oil. The Tertiary deposits and the prospecting w'ork done on 
them are described in a separate chapter. 
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An XVillth Century Tomb at Pekan Lama. 

By W. Linehan, 

(Plate XIV.) 

Behind the enclosure surrounding the residence of liie Teng- 
ku limpuan Tua, Pekan Lama, stand two grave-stones on "a 
small mound. Their shape and ornamentation are unlike that 
of any other tomb stones to be found in Pekan. They bear an 
inscription in jaioi recording the date and the .Muiiamniadan 
profession of faith.' 'Fhe name of the deceased is not written, 
possibly because the panel of the stone reserved for if had been 
damaged when the stone was being carved. 'I'he letters of tite 
inscription differ from those of the epitaphs on other ancient 
tomb stones in Pekan by being incised in the stone: thej' do not 
stand out. . Each stone is provided on one side with two panels, 
one circular, one rectangular. On the southern stone, south face 
(Fig. 1) within the circular panel is written vertically; — “There 
is no god but God and Muhammad is His Prophet." 

Within the rectangular panel is written: — 
bijrat 112S pada ta- 
-bun pada bulan 
Shaahan pada bari Khamis. 

On the north face of the southern stone (Fig. 2), at its base, 
the date is again written: — bijrat 1128 pada 23 bari Sbaaban, 

The curious mistake is made of writing the figures represent- 
ing the day of the month and the year so as to read from right 
to left instead of from left to right. The 23rd Shaaban 1128 
A. M. corresponds with the 12th September, 1716 A. D. 

The northern stone, north face, bears an inscription within 
the circle similar to that on the southern stone. The rectangular 
panel is empty. 

According to tradition the grave is that of an Achehnese 
named Tengku Mutahir who kilted his brother, Tengku Abdul- 
lah in a fight, and was himself killed in turn. They were buried 
side by side. An old Malay who lives near the spot informed me 
that the grave of Tengku Abdullah had also been marked by 
stones of the same type as those described here, inscribed_ with 
the name of the deceased and the date of his death. After a 
search 1 found a fragment of one of the stones to which he referred 
embedded in the soil by the side of Tengku Mutahir’s grave. 
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The BencialiaraS ' of Pahang. • 

By W. Linefian. 

In this article it is proposed to deal on!}' with the Benda- 
haras who ruled in Pahang after the extinction of the line of 
Pahang and Johore Sultans of Malacca ro\aiI stock. The bearers 
of that title in the time of the old Sultans of Pahang were 
mereh'^ the raja s ministers. The Bendaharas who emerge cn the 
disappearance of the original Sultanate, though nominall\^ the 
regents of the Sultan of Johore, were virtually independent rulers. 

Pahang was colonized by Malat's from Malacca about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and Muhammad Shah who died in 
1475 A. D. was the founder of the original line of Pahang 
Sultans. Malacca, being the senior Sultanate, claimed a suze- 
rainty over Pahang which was not always admitted by the rulers 
of that country. After the fall of Malacca in 1511 A.D. the 
hegemony of the Peninsular Malay States passed to Johore. The 
old line of Pahang Sultans continued until the latter part of the 
seventeenth century when it either became extinct or merged 
in the Johore Sultanate. A Pahang prince (Ibrahim Shah) be- 
came Sultan of Johore about the year 1675 A.D. He died in 
1685 A. D. It is possible that he united the Sultanates of Pahang 
and Johore in his own person. He was succeeded by his son 
Mahmud Shah (Marlmm Mangkat Beryulang) whose death in 
1699 A. D. marked the end of the line of Sultans of royal 
Malacca stock ruling in Johore. 

It is not certain who were the local rulers in Pahang from 
the latter part of the seventeenth until about the middle of the 
eighteenth centuiy but a vague tradition has it that, during 
that period, the country was ruled from three localities Pekan, 
Lubok Pelang, and Luit.^ 

The middle of the eighteenth century saw the establishment 
of the Bendaharas in Pahang. They came from Johore and ruled 
nominally as representatives (wakil) of the Sultans of Johore, 
but the weakness of the Sultanate left them practically unfettered 
control. According to tradition they were descended from Abdiil- 


1. Tlie Achinese and Bngis invasions probably caused a state 
of anarchy which had the effect of dividing the country into petty 
principalities. 
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Jalil who made himself Sultan of Johore in 1699 A.Dd W'ilkin- 
son thinks it probable that they were descended from a brolher 
of Abdul-Jalil.- At an>^ rate it is certain that the\' were the 
descendants of the Bendaharas of Malacca either through Abdul- 
Jalil or one of his brothers. 

Following is the pedigree of the Pahang Dendaliaras as 
accepted by the present royal family: 


AbduFJalil (ob. c. 1719) 


Abdul-Majid (2nd Bendahara Abdui-Jamal (Temenggong Riau) 
11. 1770) 

Koris I (3rd Bendahara c. 1803 — 1806) 


Aii (1806 — 1847 4th Bendahara) 


Ahmad (1864-^1914 
1 7th Bendahara 
j and 1st Sultan) 


Tahir H (5th Bendahara, 
I Bendahara Ganchons 


Koris n (Bendahara Muda 
6th Bendahara c. iS60-~-i864 


Mahmud (1914-^1917 Abdullah 

2nd Sultan) (3rd Sultan 

reigning). 

The correctness of this table running from AbduFJalil down 
to Hassan is very doubtful. It differs from the geriealogical table 
derived from Johore sources. Abdul-Jalil died about 1719. We 
know that Abdul-Majid was alive in 1770. If the pedigree here 
given were correct we should be compelled to fit in four genera- 
tions within a period of fifty one years. 


1. He was deposed about the year 1717' and fled to Pahang. He 
was followed up by his enemies and stabbed to death at Teiuk Kundang 
which from that oecurrenee, came to be known as Kampong Aiarhunc 
(Teiuk Kandang' is the '^Pasir Kandang^^ of the Malay Annals). 

2. History (third edition) pages 82 and 88, 
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Tahir I is omitted from the Johore table which names Abduh 
hlajid as the first Bendahara of Pahang. It is very probable that 
in this respect the Pahang pedigree is correct. The tradition that 
a Tahir was the first Bendahara is definite., and a tomb said to be 
his is still pointed out in the grave-_vard of the Bendahara at 
i^^Liala Pahang. From Abdul-Majid onwards the Pahang and 
Johore pedigrees agree. 

I'ahir 1 had five children: Tun Selamah who married a Biigis 
Chief of Selangor (after whom Tanjong Selangor at Kuala 
Pahang Tua is said to have been named), Abdul-Alajid, Abduh 
Jarnal Temenggong Riaii, Usop of Tembeling (killed in Rian), 
Mohamed who migrated to Trengganu, and Abas of Semantan. 
Abdiil-Majid succeeded his father as Bendahara. In the Pahang 
State Regalia is a gold buckle {Pending) which bears his name 
and the date 1184 A. H. (1770 A.E).). His children were: Da, 
Koris, Mohamed, Abdul-Talib, and Tun Khatijah. 

Between the death of AbdiiKMajid and the installation of 
Koris I there was a short interregnum during which Sayid Ma- 
hussein son of an Arab named Sayid AbduKrahman^ was in 
charge of the country as Pemangkii Bendahara. Koris (the 
Bendahara Paduka Raja) was reared at Endau by his Biigis 
mother. He reigned for only three years. He was notorious for 
his cruelties and is said to have committed innumerable murders 
for the mere lust of killing. His kris of execution (kris penya- 
iang) is preserved in the State Regalia. He left two sons Ali, 
and Mohamed (styled “ Engkii Tanjong”).- The former, who 
was installed in 1806 under the title of Bendahara Sewa Raja, 
enjoyed a long reign, dying in 1847. 

According to tradition Ali was a strong ruler, and during 
this reign the country enjoyed comparative immunity from in- 
ternal disturbances. He exterminated a nest of Bugis pirates 
who, under the leadership of Wok .Tamusai, had established 
themselves on the Rompin river. Ali was popular with his sub- 
jects. In appearance he was short and thick-set; 'his grand-son, 
the late Sultan Mahmud, is said to have borne a striking resem- 
blance to him. He married, amongst other wives, ^ the daughter 
of a Bugis Chief from Endau. He had eleven children: Sulong, 
Tahir, Ismail, Teh, Ahmad., Timah, Siipiah, Esah, Andak, Hassan 


1. Great great grand-father of Sayid Abdnlralmian, Senior Agri- 
cultural Assistant, Pekan. The graves of Sayid Abdul-rahinan and his 
wife (Olie^ Puan Mah Bewi, a reputed relative of the first Bendaliara) 
at Kuala Pahang are marked by tomb stones. The tomb of the former 
is inscribed with the name of deceased and that of his father Abdullah, 
(the rest of the insicription is hardly legible). 

2. Tho ^^Tengku Tanjong'^ mentioned in Abdullah Felayeran. 

3. One of whom (Che^ Kik) met with a tragic fate. She was con- 
victed of infidelity and strangled (dirMj'tit) at Kuala Ayer Hitam. 
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and Mansur. Ismail is the ancestor of the present Oranj^ Kava 
Indera Pahlawan "To’ Raja Cheno ” (one of the Orang fk-sai 
Berenipat)d and of Che’ Engku Sallch, Teinenggong. 

Ali had his residence at Pekan Sebrang, but in his old age he 
deserted the capital and established himself at Land on (he ri\er 
Pahang I'lia. 

The quarrel between 'Fahir and Ahmad wiiicli lalcr was to 
develop into open hostilities, was fostered by their respecii\'e 
adherents during their father’s life-time. 'Fahir look up his 
head-quarters at Pulaii Ganchong, (hence the name BeihlulMnv 
Ganchong by which he later came to be calledy while Ahrnad 
remained at Pekan. Tahir’s mother is said to ha\'e been a an> 
ciibine of the Bendahara, whereas Ahmad’s mother, Che’ l..ung. 
had been married to Ali.- Ahmad conceived that he had a better 
claim to the succession on account of his superior legit 
Tahir was in the main supported by the elder (diiefs incliaPng 
Engku I'anjong and Engku Sayicl." Ahmad had comparatively 
few followers amongst them, Gn the death of Ali, Tahir assumed 
the Bendaharaship with the title of Bcndahara Sri Mahanijii. 
Ahmad fled to Singapore and took refuge with Sultan .\li. 'Fhe 
Temenggong of Johore, an enemy of Sultan naturally locdied 
upon .Ahmad with no feelings of friendship and gave his support 
to Tahir and later to Koris. Ahmad, (who in 18^8 had assumed 
the title of Bendahara Seu'a Raja), made many attempts to expel 
his brother from Pahang but without success. 

Tahir died about 1860, and was succeeded his son, Roris. 
The latter, in order to strengthen his position, made an alliance 
with the Temenggong Abu Bakar of Johore whereby, in return 
for armed assistance, he agreed to cede a large portion (if Pahang 
territory to the Southern State. Ahmad, after several abortive 
attempts, invaded Pahang overland about the year IStFi 'Fhe 
adherents of Koris were decisively defeated at Pekan Lama 


1. The other thr;.’e tire: Wan Taiijonf?, Oran^? Kaya ]\tahanijf<, 
whose grand-father Wan Idris eaino from Johoro; the Orang Kayi 

Indera Segara (this office is' at present vacant) — the former hoht'T wa^ 
also of Johore descent — ; and Oho Osman, Orang Kaya Indera Hhah 
btiiidar, whose father was Imam Perang Indera Makhota. The formei 
^'To' Bandar'' was descended from To' Tuan a Bugis Cliief who, in tin 
eighteenth century, founded Kampong Mongkasar, ^ Pekan Lanm. To' 
Tuan is said to have introduced the art of weaving in silk into Pahang. 
His burial place at Pekan Lama is revered as a Keramat. 

2. The use of the word gundeh is confusing. GundeJc in^ Pahan|> 
moans (a) a concubine, or (h) a non-royal wife of the raja. (.lie Loii|; 
though a giindeh in the sense of (Zt), was legally married. 

3. An Arab, he married one of Ali's daughters and acquired great 
influence in Paliang. He is mentioned in Abdullah's Pelageran, lln 
grave at Huala Pahang is marked by a flue (but decayed) wmod carving, 
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where sixty of his Bugis followers from Johore were killed.^ The 
struggle dragged on for some time at Tanjong Teja, Kuala 
Pahang,, but "the issue was no longer in doubt,, and on the death 
of Koris, which event occurred about 1864 A.D., his party fled 
from PahangP 

Ahmad had received considerable financial assistance in his 
contest for the Bendaharaship from some wealthy Chinese. After 
his victor}’ he rewarded them by giving them the salt and chandu 
Monopolies of Pahang together with the privilege of minting 
tampaug, the tin currency of the countr}’. He recalled those 
exiled Chiefs who had supported Tahir and Koris against him, 
and restored to them their former rank, but with a limitation of 
their former powers. The Pahang expedition of 2000 men 
sent by Ahmad to the assistance of d'engkii Dziaifd-din 
of Selangor in 1872 enabled the latter to turn the scales against 
Raja Mahdi, in October 1877 a treaty was concluded between 
the Governor of the Straits Settlements and Ahmad whereby the 
title of Bendahara was raised to that of Sultan, and Ahmad 
agreed to the appointment of a Governor's Agent in Pahang 
having powers similar to that of a Consular Officer. The follow- 
ing year saw the establishment of a British Resident in Pahang. 

All the Bendaharas, with the exception of Tahir II and Koris 
II (the Bendahara Muda), are buried in the royal grave-yard at 
Kuala Pahang.. 


1. Their last stand was made in -the mosque the remains of which 
.are still to be seen. 

2. An aceoimt of the struggle between Ahmad and his relatives 
is given in the Eilcayat PaJmng a typed document of over 200 sheets (of 
which the first 50 are unfortunately missing in the Tengku Besar’s copy 
but Dr. Winstedt possesses a complete version). I have not been able 
to ascertain the name of the author. It was written about the year 
1910, The Givil A¥ar is also dealt with in the Shaer Tanah Melayu 
Ijiiblishod in Singajjore in 1900 (^'terchap di-atas batii dalain ncgri 
Singapiira dengan terchai> Haji Moliamed Amin noniber 15 Kampong 
Dalam Lorong KeehiP). 

Both the Eilcayat and the Sliacr were kindly lent me by the Tengku 
Besar of Pahang in whose possession they are" I am also indebted to 
him for the loan of a salasilah of the Bekdaharas, 
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There is onl}/ one raja in Pahang and that is the Sultan. 
Oni}' he may be addressed as Tumiku, All other descendants, 
on the male side, of the late Sultan Ahmad, (including the 
Tengkii Besar) are styled Tengku. Che Engkit is the title ac- 
corded to descendants from the Bendaharas on the male side, (ex- 
cept the above), whose mothers are at least of equal rank {sa- 
iara or savia gar a) with their fathers; where the mothers are of 
inferior rank the children are styled Che' Wan. This distinction 
is rigidly abserved, except that a few who come under the hitter 
category have been given the style of €1)6" Engkn on their marry- 
ing descendants of Sultan Ahmad. Descendants of the Benda- 
hara on the female side take their fathers rank. The practice 
of according Sayids the title of Engku continues to the present 
day (c.f. Pelayeran Abdullah:— '' Ma.ka bahasa marika itu (i.e. 
the people of Pahang) kapada orang Arab itu saperti berbahasa 
kapada raja-raja: maka apabiia ia berkata-kata dudok-lah ia 
dahulu memberi hormat, ' bertengku ' dan / hamba tengku ’ 

Silsilah Melayu dan Bugis dan Sakalian 
Raja-raja-nya. 

Written by the wise and honourable, the late Raja AH Al-haji, 
son of the late Engku Ahmad Al-haji of Riau and Punyengat. 

Translated by Hans Overbeck. 

When after an absence of many years I was rummaging 
again the Malay bookshops of Singapore in Arab Street and its 
neighbourhood, I found the above book, printed in Singapore 
A.H. 1329 (about A.D. 1900). 

Prof. Otley Beyer of the University of the Philippines, 
Manila, had asked me to look out for any Malay literature which 
could throw light on the connections between the Malay kingdoms 
of the British and Dutch East and those of the Southern Philip-' 
pines, and I went through this book in the hope of finding some 
traces. In this respect it proved disappointing, but the story of 
the five Bugis princes who as adventurers and free-lances made 
their fortunes and attained the highest rank in the smaller king- 
doms of Riau, Sambas, Matan and Mempawah, isjull of interest, 
besides throwing sidelights on the history of KSdah and other 
Peninsular countries. 
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For the shortcomings of the following excerpt I beg to offer 
se\'erai excuses: (a) the use of some words cf a foreign language, 
apparently Bugis, not to be found in an}' dictionary in my 
possession: (b) the constant use of the expressions ayaJ?anda, 
bonda, kakanda, adinda, anakanda, Vviiich often make ir difficult 
to determine the real kinship, and last and worst, the Mahiy ^,vay 
of spelling, in Arabic characters, geographical and proper names. 
The transcription of the genealogical table of tlie Bugis princes 
at the beginning of the book proved to be a hopeless undertaking, 
my endeavours in the Moluccas, Java and Singapore, to ffud 
anybody who could pronounce those names properly, having 
failed; and for transcriptions given 1 have to thank Mr. j. Kats, 
Director of the Institute for Native Languages, WTltevreden, 
who after a long search succeeded in obtaining a Bugis who could 
give the correct reading. 

The “Silsilah Melayu dan Bugis” is obtainable in the 
Malay bookshops of Singapore, and as it is illustrated with 
curious drawings showing the fleet and the sea-fight of Riau, 
besides a picture of the palace of the Sultan of Riau at the time 
of his coronation, the purchase cf a copy is recommended to 
collectors of Malay books. Students of Malay customs, etc., 
will find in the text many more interesting things than could be- 
included in this excerpt without making it unduly long. 

SiLsiLAH Melayu dan Bugis dan Sakalian Raja-raja-nya. 

Alter the usual praising of God and His Prophet, the author 
says that in A.H. 1282, on the 15th day of the month Rabi-ul- 
akhir, he found in his heart the wish to write this Genealogy 
having obtained a book from the hand of his brother (friend?) 
Said-al-sharif Abdiffrahman, the son of Said-ai-sharif Kasim, 
Sultan of Pontianak, son of Said-al-sharif Abdiffrahman al-Kadri. 
Half that book was about the genealogy of Rajas who went away 
from the Bugis-Isiand, in search of greatness. And all this the 
author has written down that knowledge of it may be preserved 
for his children and grandchildren. 

This then is the genealogy of the kings of Mempawah, 
Pontianak, Matan, Sambas, Riau and Selangor; a kirbat, or 
double bag bound in the middle, one half on the top of the other, 
containing genealogies both on the spear and distaff sides. 

Now the Bugis are descended from a queen of Luwu,^ who 
some say descends from Balkis (the queen of Sheba). The 
author narrates how the Queen of Sheba became Solomon's 
queen and admits the possibility of their descendants, like many 
other Arabs, having drifted down to Southern Asia. 


1. South’ Celeb eg, 
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The name of that, queen (of Liiwik) was Silti MMangkafs 
and she \sais the queen of the Biigis country Siilang; her sun was 
Datu Palingoi, who begat Patutui, who begat 'Fehara Koru 
(Ikilara Guru?), who begat Batara Lattoe, who begat Saweri 
Gading, who begat Lagaligo, who begat Tata' (Palalai), 
who begat Paduka Saiingri-warail Latalaka, who begat 
Siajingekorona, who begat Batari Toja (lonja) mallajang-ngT 
!cpi Bali, who begat To Tenrialae mallajangnge iilereiina. who 
begat La Rammapai who died at {matinru- ri) Warau, who begat 
La Sessungriii who died at Larappung, who begat Batara Idingkd 
who died at Mallangkae, who begat La Paninxoi who depaiied 
(mdUopic) at Ale’, who begat La Paddiiking who Hew aloft at 
W Gwollangi, who begat Scssiingriu deceased inonnii ri Prn'tkcP 
who begat lowakkasaid who died at Usu, who begat Batara 
Tiingke \^i^o died at Mallangkae, who begat Scssungriu who died 
at Larappung, who begat Towappamadang who died at Nipa, 
who begat Towolai who died at Tanatekko, who begat Silti 
Riwarau who died at Chabatekko, who begat La Wowollangi 
who died at Langkananna, who begat Makaramapa who died at 
Tempetekko, who begat La Mapepulung leppe ri-Matabessi, whe 
begat Tutumui Rapsi tunu sliIli chanak who begat Toriabusu- 
ngengnge siallajangnge ri-Langkananna who begat Tenriliung who 
died at Lariikkodona, who begat Tenriumpah who died at 
Baiusue mallajangnge ri-Kalakkanna, who begat Korialiangi 
who died at Chenrana, wiio begat La Tenriumpah, who begat 
Mappaseling who died at Salokona, who begat La 1'oindah who 
died at Kananna, who begat La Tenrinyuppa, wdio begat Lonreng 
Teiiiitentreng, who begat La Maddusalat (generally La Maddii- 
sila), who w^as the first to embrace Islam and is the grandson oP 
the Datu of Luwu', also the grandson of the Datu of Soppeng, 
and also of the Uiiah Arung Matiting Pulu. Now La Maddusalat 
begat UpiP Tenriboreng Daeng of Lakkai, who had five sons by 
the same mother, Dadng'^ Parani, Daeng Manambun, Dating 
Marioh, Daeng Challa' and Dating Kamase. 


1 . mallayang nieuns flown in tfle thus fleatl, (Bug.) used only 
with sainted jn-inces. 

2. matinm means ^ ^ sleeping ' thus dead (Bug,)^ rised only with 
prinecs. 

3. Feretiwi means the bottom of the earth j nonno — to go down, nonnu 
ri-Peretiivi — gone to the bottom of the earth, thus dead. 

4. No correct transcription could be got for this name. 

5. Gould also mean whose grandson is in all three cases. 

6. Upurz princely title at Saleier and. Palopo. 

7. Daeng = title of a descendant of a prince. 
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Novv conies the genealogy of the kings of .Mtnnpaveah.’’ which 
enters (that of) the kings of Java, whicii enters the genealog}' of 
the kings of Siikadana/ .Matan^ and Sampang/ and also'that 
of Java, called Damar Wulan,^ who took as wife Ratu Ktnchana 
Ldigu and begat Btrwijaya, who begat (the?) Susiinan, who begat 
the'king of Menjapahit, who begat Berwijaya, who became king 
of Sukadana in the old, old time. He begat Raja Yapuriing, 
who fell ill (through?) doing penance in the water, but recox'ered 
and begat Pangeran Karang Tunjiing, who begat Penembaharr’ 
Kalahirang, who \vas the Penembahan (of) Bendala, who begat 
the Penembahan (of?) Sukadana, who begat two chiidren, a gdrl 
named Penembahan Ayer Mala, and a boy named Penembahan 
Ayer Chaga, who begat the Penembahan of Baroh, who begat the 
Penimibahan Dikiri Kesu’ma, who begat Diili Maulana Ai-siiltan 
Muhamad Safiyidd-din, who entered the Mohamedan faith 
through Shaikh Shamsidd-din, who brought as presents a small 
Kora'an and a ring with a red jacinth from Mekah. Another 
son of Ptmembahan Kiri Kesidma was Raden LHcar, who went 
to Melio and took as wife Utin Perio,’ and he is the ancestor of 
the kings of the region of the Kapiias-river. 

Sultan Muhamad Safiyidd-din begat Sultan Muhamad 
Zainidd-din, a second son Pangeran Agung, and a daughter, 
Princess Kesumba. 

Penembahan Dikiri Kasu/ma had also a daughter, Ratu 
Suria Kesuhna, who was the sister of Sultan Muhamad Safiyiikl- 
din and married Raja Tengah, the son of the king of the country 
of Brunei, but he lived at Sambas, and Ratu Suria Kesidma gave 
birth to a son, Raden Siilaiman, who became king of Sambas 
under the name of Sultan Muhamad SafiyuRl-din, in order to 
obtain the blessing (berkat) of the name of his uncle at Sukadana. 

Sultan Muhamad Zainikd-din had six chiidren. Princess 
Ki'Sumba, styled Ratu Agung Senuhun, Pangeran Ratu, Sultan 
Mengkurut, Pangeran Agung Martadipura, (princess) Utin 
Korupas, (princess) Utin Keriipis. 

Princess Kesumba, styled Ratu Agung Senuhun, married 
the Biigis prince called Upii Dathig Manabun; they had ten 
children, 5 sons and 5 daughters; (i) Utin Duwaman, who took as 
husband Ratu Bagus, who was the Raja of Landak, (2) Kesti 
(Gusti?) Jamril, styled Penembahan Adijaya Kesuma Jaya, who 
became Raja of Mtmipawah, (3) Kesti Jamdin, styled at Sambas 
Pangeran Chakra, (4) Utin Chenderasari, who became Queen of 
Sampang, (5) Kesti Chelderi, styled at Mtmipawah Pangeran 
Mangku, (6) Ratu Suria Kesu'ma, (7) Kesti JHema, styled at Mem- 


1. All on the Western side of Borneo. 

2. The hero of the Jayanese romance Damar Wulan^^^ text published 
by the Bat. Oen. y. K. & W, in 1922. 

3. A high Jayaneso title, derived from ^^Sembah.’’ 
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pavvah Krsti Penglima, (S) Utin Chr-ndara Midi, who hccame the 
wife of Sultan Sharif Abdufe-Rahman, the son of Al-hahib Husain 
Al-kadri, who was called Seri Padiika Sultan Sharif AbdiTr- 
Rahman, Raja cf Pontianak, (9) Kesti Sina, whose nurserv-name 
was Kesti Bendara,, later styled Pangeran Java Pufera, fl 6 ) I’tin 
Tawang, called Utin Biisu = who was married to (the 

Pangeran (of) Kapur and became first cousin (sa-paf^u sthfuili} 
to the Sultan of Bruneid 

The second son of Sultan Muhamad Zainu’d-din. named 
Pangeran Ratu, begat Raden Kelekuh and RaJen Krlr-kah. who 
begat Raden Thalib and Ratu Imam. The latter had six 
children, Raden Abas, ivaden Gandawati, Mas Baudin, Mas Ra>’a, 
Mas Cherih. and Ratu Penembahan; Raden Gandawati begat 
Raden johar; Mas Cherih begat Abang Bekat and Ratu Saidit. 

The third son of Sultan Muhamad ZainifdMia, named 
Sultan Mengkurut, begat Sultan Dirihiya, who begat Sultan 
Indralaya, which is the name of his place, i.e, his kampong at 
Matan. He begat Sultan Anom, who married Emas Apam, the 
daughter of Kesti Sina, who was styled Pangeran java Putera 
and W’as the son of the Raja of Mempawah. Emas Apany who 
received the title of Ratu Sultan Anom, gave birth t<; litin 
Fatmaii, who married Pangeran Sharif Abubakar Pontianak, the 
son of the late Sultan Sharif Kasim Al-kadri, and gave birth to 
Sharif Husain bin Pangeran Sharif Abubakar Pontianak Ai- 
kadri. 

The second son of Duli Maulana Al-Sultan Muhamad 
Safi}'ii’d-din, named Pangeran Agung, had man>' children , (1 )Ratu 
MlT'U’u, (2) Utin Raki, (3) the third (no name given) became the 
father of Pangeran Marta of Matan, (4) Raden Sekara, called Pan- 
geran Pulii Jambii, (3) Kesti Aris, ( 6 ) Pangeran Suria, the father 
of Kesti Meivsal, who w'as styled Fent-mbahan at Matan, (7) 11a’ 
Rangi, who became the mother of Raden Embong. 

FAangeran Agung, second sen of Sultan Muhamad Safp'ifd- 
din, had two sons-in-iaw, one a Bugis prince, named i)aeng 
Matekko and the other also a Bugis, named Haji Hafidz, 1'he 
latter was w'eii x’ersed in every science; in battle he would place 
a metaR^'essel before him, filled with water, into which ail 
bulleis of the enemy, which should have struck him, dropped. 
Now Pangeran Agung bore ill-feeling against his elder brother, 
Sultan Muhamad Zainifd-din, on account of the kingship. One 
night he entered the courtyard of his brother’s palace, and the 
king with his family went to Banjar, where he asked the Pentmi- 
bahan of Banjar for troops to regain his kingdom. He was 
entertained with royal honours, and the men from Mampit, Men- 
dawi, and Kota Ringin under Pemglima Perang Pantas were 


1, See p. 28, ■where some of the uames^ are spelled diiTercntly. 
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ordered to help him. He: further asked the five Biigis princes 
of Siantan for assistance. He. went to M'atan, leaving his family 
at Ban jar, but his troops., were defeated, Penglirna Perang Pantas 
was killed in the battle, and the king quite alone fled into tlie 
mosque of Matan, which he closed from inside. He reminded the 
people outside of his former kindness to them, and though strictly 
forbidden by Pangeran ' .Agung, they continued to send: "-food, 
stealthily to their former Sultan in the Mosque. 

ThevBugis-king of Luwifi, La .Maddiisalat,-®- had., .three:,, sons.,.: 
Pajemg- (also written Pachong), who d.ater ruled over Liiwid, 
Upu Daeng Rilaka, who went to try his luck further West, and 
IJpu Daeng Biasa, who went to make his fortune in Java and 
Batavia. 

Upu Dai’ng Rilaka went first to Topamana," taking his five 
sons, all born by the same mother. At d'opamana, he married 
the Queen of that country and begat a daughter, Data Ruatu, 
who became the mother of Karaeng Talibak When Daeng Rilaka 
was at Topamana, a buffalo died from eating the shoots of a 
simptir shrub.'^^ The herdsman cut down the shrub and found a 
piece of iron shaped like a badik (a small dagger, about 6 inches 
long), which he took home and forgot. A diikun (medicine- 
man) named SaniW Makka fell into a trance and called out that a 
present had come from the earth and water of the country for the 
king, which the herdsman had not delivered. The man was haled 
before the king; his hut was torn down, and the Sanro, still in 
his trance, found among its contents the piece of iron, which he 
presented to the king. The Sanro recovered from his trance, the 
herdsman was dismissed, and of the piece of iron Upu Daeng 
Rilaka ordered a hadik to be made. Some iron remained, and of 
this was made an artificial spur for a fighting-cock: — ^when tried 
on a fowl, the bird died immediately, and its feathers dropped 
off. The spur was called Taji Kerami, and is still with the kings 
of Mempawah and forms part of their ro}'al insignia. For the 
badik a handle was made of cats-horn {tandd kuching), and it 
forms part of the insignia of the Yam tiian Muda of Riau. When 
the spur was sent to the Bugis-couiitry, nobody there dared to 
(have his cock) fight against a cock equipped with it, as its 
destroying power (hisa) was well known. 

Some time afterwards Daeng Rilaka asked and obtained his 
wife’s permission to visit the Arung'^ of Boni, a cousin of his. 


1. See sufra. 

2. Title of tlie Kiiig of Luwu (pa'jong=: i>a 3 ’ong). 

3. ^ must be somewhere in the South of Celebes, 

4. Colbertia obovata. 

5. Sanro - dukuii. 

(>. Arung is a Buglnese title = raja. 
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Me was received, stayed with the Raja, and together with 
his five spoils went with the Raja to Lljii Pandan in MMigkasar’ 
to \'isit Goa. At Mengkasar they entered the wailed dtv of Goa, 
and the Arcing of Boni took a wife there. When after six months 
the Raja wanted to return, he left Upii Daeng Rilaka behind to 
guard the city and the royal household, and gave him a knis 
named Tanjong (lAinjung) Lada, made of the iron which !..a 
Tunrii Melempai' Kemana had found in the foam of water [bnek 
aver). The Raja of Boni returned safely and went back into the 
Kota Rumpai Gading, as the Palace of Boni is called. 

Some weeks afterwards Upu Daeng Rilaka, sitting in one of 
the halls of the palace at Mengkasar, saw a man coming out of 
the kitchen carrying a bundle with betel-leaves. W'hen asked 
what he was doing, the man ran away, pursued the fu'e sons 
of Dating Rilaka. They met the prince of MMigkasar, who was 
waiting outside the paiace-wall; Upu Daeng Parani stabbed him 
with the kerls Tanjong Lada, and the prince died. There was 
great excitement, but Upu Dating Rilaka told the people that he 
would report the matter to the Arimg of Boni, and they asked 
no more questions. Upu Dating Rilaka went to Boni with his 
sons and reported that the prince of Mengkasar had been killed 
by Upu Dachig Parani because he had intrigued with one of the 
concubines of the Raja of Boni at Mengkasar, and the Raja was 
pleased and praised Upu Dathig Parani for having done his duty. 

Not long afterwards Upu Dathig Rilaka asked leave to try 
his luck further West, and the Raja of Boni reluctantly let him 
go, asking him not to forget to come back, as the Bugis-couiury 
veas in an unseltled state, and not to forget his love for his ekier 
brother, Paduka Pajong at Luwid, who was quite alone, as I'pii 
DaCTig Biasa had gone away to java. Upu Daiuig IGlaka 
promised to return, in Mengkasar he found a ship sailing west- 
ward, and the first night on board Upu Daiiiig Manambun 
dreamed that the penis of Upu Daeng Challa stood out into tlie 
sea and became a dragon with its head turned to the West. Me 
told his father and brothers of his dream. 1 hey sailed to Java, 
where they heard the Upu Daeng Biasa had been made Major of 
the Bugis at Batavia by the Dutch Company, as at the time 
when the Dutch were at war with the Susunan Kuning oi Solo, 
Upu Daeng Biasa had helped the Company, and the Susunan 
Kuning had to flee with his two children. 

Upu Daeng Rilaka and Upu Daeng Biasa met at Batavia, 
'where Upu Daeng Rilaka stayed at his brothers house at Kam- 
pong Baru. Three months later he borrowed money of his brother 
to bu}^ an armed penchalang (a big trading- or pi rating-vessel) 
for a cruise (nicngnnbara) to the country of the Malays {tanab 


1 . Stejigkasar = Midinsar, 
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Mclayn). First he came to Siantan, where he stayed with 
Nakhcda Alang, a Bugis, whose daughter was married to Upu 
Daihig Parani. Then they went to Malaka, ^^'here they heard that 
Raja Chulan Vs'as at K'emboja, having come from Mrmangkabau in 
his ketch (kichi\ with a fighting-cock to try and get a cock-fight. 
The stake was his ship with the full cargo., and he had been to nine 
countries without finding anybody who dared to accept the chal- 
lenge: — when his cock beat its vcings even the masts of the ship 
began to shake Its name was nmah huro bhtongkat h^si, 
jangankan kalah, sh'i pun Had a/ dan prrjalraian sd-inhun icidi 
m-harl A tlImble-do^^m house propped up v/itli iroiy, ne\^er 
vanquished, not even matched; a \^ears journey becomes a 
day’s”). Upu Daeiig Rilaka and his sons decided to sail to 
Kemboja and have a trial with Raja Chilian’s cock,, as they had 
the “ Taji Kurami which was invincible, and the dream of 
Dating I\lanambun. The latter should hold the cock whilst the 
spur was fastened to its feet, as he was the one wlio had dreamt, 
and the owner of the Taji Kn'anii; and Dating Challa should 
fasten it, as he was the one who had been dreamt of. They 
would ha\-e made twelve chests, each one fathom long, J /2 fathom 
deep and Ri fathom wide, which were to be filled with stones, and 
fitted with good locks and chains. Asked what they ivould stake, 
they would say that they had on board twelve big chests filled 
with rial hatu (pieces of silver, stamped., but without fixed shape)., 
dollars and ducats; they w'^ould show the chests, but refuse to 
open them, saying that if they were believed, the fight should 
take place, but if they should not be believed, it should not come 
off, as it was the custom of noble Bugis that they would rather 
die than be put to shame. 

They sailed to Kemboja and were placed under the care of the 
harbourmaster. One day the Raja told Upu Daeng Rilaka of 
Raja Chulan, his cock and the challenge, which nobod)' would 
accept. Upu Daiing Rilaka replied that he W'ouid stake his twelve 
treasure-chests and his ship, if the value of his vessel should equal 
that of Raja Chilian in the opinion of appraisers. If the stake 
were accepted, the Raja should order the people to bring to the 
cockpit their fighting-cocks, from which he could hire or buy one 
to match that of Raja Chilian. The Raja agreed; the harbour- 
master was ordered to appraise and compare the value of the ships 
and their cargoes, and found them fairly equal. The Raja ordered 
him to arrange everything for the match, to have the rules of the 
cockpit proclaimed, to take the rudders out of the two ships and 
keep them under his care, and to instruct the people to bring 
their fighting-cocks to the cockpit. On the day fixed every one 
assembled and the Bugis found a cock with gold-flamed feathers, 
yellow beak, white wattles, and blue feet. The owner asked a 
price of one jampal (3-4 tahil gold), which they paid without bar- 
gaining. Each party proclaims their stake, Raja Chulan his ship 
with her whole cargo and crew (in case of his losing, only he and. 
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his wife were to leave, with nothing but a sarong round their loins) 
and Daeng Rilaka his ship and his twelve treasure-chests, but in 
case of losing he and his sons and all his foilo\\’ers were to lea\e 
the vessel. The Bugis then ask for a postponement of seven daws 
to train (bHa) their bird. Raja Chilian agrees, but demands that 
the conditions be confirmed before the Raja. The Raja orders his 
nobles to vdtness the fight, to prevent people from quarrelling, 
and to see to it that that there w'as no throwing demn of head- 
kerchiefs, no beating of the ground with the hands, and no grasp- 
ing of weapons. Tw'o forked pieces of timber should he prepared, 
the branches of the fork a span long, for taking up the dead birds. 

At the fixed da>^ at the time of the third aflernoon-prayer, 
the parties meet at the cimxied cockpit, 'fhe spurs are fastened, 
to the feet cf the birds in the style called buking saii? ami the 
Bugis use the Taji Kr-rami, As soon as the fight begins, Raja 
Chilian’s white cock cuts otT one wing of the Bugis cock; the bird 
falls on its side and cannot rise but defends itself with its feet so 
well that the white cock is .unable to touch it. At last the white 
cock flies 15 fathoms high into the air, its feathers dropping 
down, and falls doiwi dead. One of the juara’s- takes it up and 
brings it to the Bugis cock, which pecks two or three times at it 
and is proclaimed winner. The W’hite cock is found to have 
received only a slight scratch, but its body has turned blue. The 
Bugis receive the ship and her cargo from Raja Chilian." 

Upu Daeng Rilaka returned to Siantan, where a son had been 
born to Daeng Parani, who is named Daifiig Keinboja. Raja 
Chilian’s brig is altered into a Fenjdjap (a Mala)' war-vessel with 
two masts and gun-shields), and six more ships of the same sUle 
are built at Siantan. A daughter is born to Upu I^aeng Parani, 
who recei\'es the name of Daeng Tejah and later became^the wife 
of Raja Aalam of Siak. Upu Tend Daeng Rilaka died at Siantan, 
but whether he was hurried at Siantan or brought back to the 
Bugis-country, only God knew’eth. 

Now follows the story of the Land of the West, which is the 
country of Johore, and the Malay rajas, who are said to have 
descended from Alexander the Great. 

The first Malay raja at Singapore was called Seri Teri Biiana, 
and came from Bukit S(\guntang. He was followed by his son Seri 
Pikrama Wira, who was followed by his son Rakna Wikrama, 
whose son and heir was Paduka Maharaja, who was iol lowed by 
his son Raja Iskandar Shah, who left Singapore and iounded 
Malaka, being the fifth raja of his line. There reigned in Malaka 
this Raja Iskandar Shah for three years, and he was followed by 


1, Bulmg ■== wrappings to fasten the spur; mli and power, streagtli ? 

2. Coek-trainer. 

3. Comiiare the story of Eaja Clmlaja ill the *^^Hikayat Hang Tiia.]p% 
and the story in Clierita Jenaka. 
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his sen Sultan Miihamad Shah, who was followed by his son Sultan 
Mudzafar Shah, who was followed by his son Sultan Mansur Shah, 
who was followed by his son Sultan Alaudin Shah, who was 
followed by his scir Sultan Mahmud Shah, who installed on 
the throne his son Sultan Ahmad Shah. The latter abandoned 
Mai aka, being attacked by the Feringgi, and went back to Banten, 
being the sixth of the Rajas of Malaka.^ 

The first Raja of Johore was a son of the above. Sultan 
Mahmud Shah/ called Sultan Alaudin Riayat Shah, who was 
followed by his son Sultan Mudzafar Shah, who was followed by 
his brother-in-law Sultan Ali Abdul-jamal, who w^as follow’ed by 
his son Sultan Mansur Shah. During the reign of Sultan Mansur 
Shah a son of Sultan Mudzafar Shah, called Raja x\bdullah, had 
charge of the government (memangku kefajaan) for Sultan 
Mansur Shah. From Raja Abdullah the kingdom of Johore and 
Rian (went to?) Sultan Abdul-jalil, who w'as followed by his son 
called Raja Ibrahim. His Bendahara (grand-vizier) was Tun 
Habib, styled Bemdahara Seri Maharaja, who ruled over Rian. 
Sultan Ibrahim died and was followed by his son Sultan Mahmud, 
and the Bendahara Tun Habib died also. Then Sultan Mahmud 
died, being killed at Kota Tinggi in the country of Makam Tauhid, 
and with him ended the line of the Rajas of Malaka, and the king- 
ship went to the line of the Bendahara Tun Flabib, as it is the 
custom that if a ruling line dies out, kingship goes to the line of 
the Bendahara, who is of the same lineage. Thus Sultan Mah- 
mud after his death was followed by a son of the Bendahara Tun 
Habib, styled Sultan Abdul-jalil, which was A.H. 1111, in the 
\x^ar Wall, on the 8th day of the month Rabi-ul-awal, on a 
Thursday morning, at the time of Dzoha (about 10 a.m.). 

At that time was born Raja Sulaiman; the Bendahara was 
Tenienggong Tun Abdullah, who was made Bendahara, but other 
.authors say that the Btuidahara Tun Abdullah was replaced by 
Inn Husain, the elder brother of Raja Abdul-jalil, who was not 
made king because he was nGt an anak di-dakun (a child of the 
raja by one of his four legal wives?) as was Raja Abdul-jaiil. 
Other authors say that Sultan Mahmud died before the Benda- 
hara, but God only knoweth the truth. 

Now b}' the will of God Bendahara Tun Husain listened to the 
temptations of the devil and was jealous because he the elder 
brother had to pay obeisance to the younger, and he sought ways 
and means to destroy him. And there came to Johore Raja 
Kechi’ of Siak, who proposed for the hand of lengku Busif, the 
3'oungest daughter of the late Sultan. On the advice of the Benda- 
hara his suit was accepted. But slander said that Raja Ktchi' was 
not a real sen of the Raja, as Enche' Pong (his mother?) had 
already been pregnant when taken by the late Raja, and there were 


1. cf. Sejar;ali Melayn, also; as regards tlie following Mstorj of Joliore. 
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many other stories, too, so that the Queens and the faniih' (if 
TOigku Busid became afraid; they made her disappear and kept 
her in the palace. Raja KMii was offended and went hack to 
Siak. There-iipon the Bendahara asked Raja Kechi' to attack 
Johore, and Johore lost the fight, for there was no liarmosu' he- 
t\^^ee^ the people and the nobles, who had oppressed Uie people, 
altered old customs and done much wrong. Johore was desln-)\’ed 
and made a field for turtle-doves, as the saying is. 

Now sonie writers say that when Raja Abdiil-jaiil, son 01 the 
Elendahara Tun Habib, was made Raja of Johore, ITaja Imlra 
Bongsu was made FTija Muda and Temenggong Abdullah 
made Bendahara to replace Bimdahara Tun Mas Anoni. who had 
died, and that it was in their time Johore was destroyed, hut about 
that the present author can say nothing. 

When Raja Kechi' attacked Raja Abdul-jali! at Johore, Hpu 
Daeng Parani and his brothers had already saileci to l.angat 
(Langkat?), according to the chronicle of Siak, but that chro 
nicle differs much as regards dates from those of llie West and 
Johore, since the betrothal of Tengku Tengah with Upii Dafuig 
Parani must have taken place after Raja Sulaiman had been in- 
stalled raja by the Bugis princes, and all the brothers of L'pu 
Daeng Parani had been married by Raja Sulaiman to his sisters 
and relations. But the present author is unable to sa\' which 
record is right, as all these events happened a hundred years before 
his time. 

(A long shaer here narrates the fall of Johore. The Raja xMiida 
plays chess in the audience-hall, when the news of the enem\'\s 
attack is brought, but does not abandon his game until the enemy 
is under the walls of the city. The people of Johore fight wcaki>a 
and the Raja Muda sees that everything is lost. He runs cunok in 
the palace, killing his wives and concubines, and rushes against 
the enem}', whom he drives back to the Maidan outside the due 
Raja Kechi' rallies his troops, and by their fire the l^aja Muda 
and his followers are killed. The Bendahara assembles what is 
left of the royal family and brings them, including the “ second ’ 
raja, Abdul-jalil, and Tengku Busu, to Kuala Pahang. Johore is 
laid waste; the dead Raja Muda is buried there). 

Sultan Abdul-jalil having fled to Pahang, Raja Kechi’ orders 
his Laksamana,^ Nakhoda Sekam, to pursue him. Several tiines 
Sultan Abdul-jalil is defeated, and at last the Laksamana invites 
him in the name of Raja Kechi' to go to Riau. 1 he Sultan 
accepts the offer, and with his family goes on board one of liie 
Laksamana's ships, Tun Narawangsa following in another.^ A 
messenger from Riau arrives with a letter from Raja Kechi 
ordering the Laksamana to kill the Sultan. Nakhoda Sekam, who 


1. Title of t}i,e admiral of the Halay fleet. 
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had promised the Sultan to bring him safely to Riau, is disgusted 
at this change of policy, but has no choice except to follow Raja 
Kcchi’s command; he sends four of his warriors in coats of mail 
over to the Sultan’s ship to run amok, and the Sultan and Tun 
Karawangsa are killed, the Sultan being buried at Kuala Pahang 
in Telok Kandang. 'Phis happened ATI. 1133. 

Other chronicles from the West report that Raja Kechi' was 
present at the attack, and that Sultan Abdul-jalil was killed on 
his prayer-mat. In the cabin were Ten gkii Biisu, the betrothed of 
Raja Kechi' of Siak. Tengku Tengah, Raja Sulaiman, Raja Abdul- 
Rahman, five daughters of the Sultan, a son of Sultan Marhum 
yang mangkat di-Kayu, Raja Muhamad, and se\’en women. 
Some say that princess Tengku Tengah ran amok, and the men 
from Menangkabaii ran awa\', as they did not want to fight her, 
but came back and captured Tengku Tengah and Raja Sulaiman, 
bound their hands behind their backs and robbed Raja Sulaiman 
of his anklets, which, though a big bo>^ he still wore. Raja Kechi- 
came on board the vessel, found his wife (betrothed) Tengku Busu 
in the cabin, and released Tengku Tengah and Raja Sulaiman. 
Raja Kechi' went back to Riau, where he proclaimed himself Raja. 
The captured princes were made servants in his palaces; others 
say that he built a separate palace for them. Six months later 
the Biigis princes came and took away Fliau from Raja KMiih 

(The author inserts advice regarding the transience of earth- 
ly greatness, and adds a 

Now the Bt-ndahara wanted to be made Raja of Riau, as Raja 
Kcchi'’ was to return to Siak, but his wish was not granted, so he 
conspired with Raja Sulaiman and sent a letter to the Bugis 
princes asking their assistance to take away the crowm of Johore 
from the Alenangkabau prince. The\' were the five sons of Upii 
I'enri Burong Daeng Rilaka, prince of Luwif, brother (cousin) 
to the Raja of Boni. The name of the Raja of Luwif was La 
Maddiisalat, and the five Llpus were his grandsons. When the 
letter came, they were ready for the adventure, and so these princes 
made war against Riau, Siak, and Kedah. Their names were Upu 
Daeng Parani, Upu Daeng Manambun, Upu Daeng Marioh, Upu 
Daeng Challa called in the West Upu Daeng Pali, and Upu Daeng 
Kamase. Upu Daeng Manambun became Raja of Mempawah 
with the title Pangeran Emas Suria Negara, Upu Daeng Marioh 
became Yamtuan Muda of Riau with title of Kelana Jaya Putera; 
he died in Riau and was called Marhtmt mangkat di-Sungai Baham, 
Upu Daeng Challa became the second Yamtuan Muda of Riau ; after 
his death he was known. d.s Marhum Mangkat di-Kota; he was 
the father of Marhum Teluk Ketapang and his brothers; Marhum 
Telok Kedapang was the father of the Yamtuan Muda Raja 
Jafar and his brothers, and his grandchildren and further descen- 
dants were the rulers of Riau. Marhum mangkat di-Kota 
married Raja Melayu,, the sister of Marhum Sulaiman. The 
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latter was the father of Marhiim Abdul-jalil, who married Tmgkn 
Piiteh, the daughter of Marbum Mangkat di-Kota with the sister 
i)f Marhum Sultan Sulaiman. Marhum Abdul-jalii was the 
father of Marhum Mahmud, the latter the father of Marhum 
Abdidrahman. The Yanituan Besar of Riaii and Lingga are the 
descendants of the Bugis on the mother's side. Upu Daeng Kamas® 
received the title of Pangeran Mangkubumi in Sambas, as will 
. be narrated later. . 

A messenger from Sultan Muhamad Zainu'd-din of Matan 
came to Siantan to ask the assistance of Upu Dadng Parani, the 
eldest of tile Bugis princes, who at that time lived there. After con- 
sulting his brothers, Upu Daeng Parani promised his assistance, 
and the five brothers sailed for .Matan, each on his own Penjajab 
They came to Samnang, where the\' were told that Sultan Miiha- 
mad Zainifd-din had recei\xd assistance from the Raja of Banjar 
and was attacking Matcn. The Bugis sailed for Matan, arrived 
at tlie Pawan-branch of the Matan-river and landed at the 
landing-stage of the Pciumbahan Agung. They asked to see the 
Peiiembahan Agung, Dating Metekko and Maji Hafidz, and the 
Datu Bandar {harbourmaster) brought them to see Penembahan 
Agung, who told them that Sultan Muhamad Zainu’d-din had 
been shut in Ih.e mosque for about five months, but was 
quite well. They asked that the Sultan be released, but the 
Peiiembafian declined, and they went to the Mosque. They made 
themselves known to the Sultan, and he let them into the mosque, 
where they decided to bring the Sultan to the Penembahan, and 
should tile latter decline to receive them, to sail away. The 
Penfmbahan banislies them from A'latan. They sail to Banjar, 
Inking the Sultan with them, where he meets the Sultan of Banjar 
and tells his story. 'The Sultan of Banjar informs him that 
se\'eral limes the Penembahan Agung had sent a messenger to 
fetch Ratu Sultan Ifmas Indrawati (later called Darwarti), Sultan 
l\liihaniad Zainu’d-din’s wife, and his children to Matan, but 
that lie had told the messenger that he himself ’Would shortly 
come with arms to look after Sultan Muhamad ZainuTi-din. 
The latter asL:s to be allowed to take back to Matan his family 
and his fonowvrs, as far as they had not married there and 
wanted to follow him. Wdth them and the five Bugis princes he 
sails to .Matan and stops at Kuala Kandang Kerbau, where the 
women and children go ashore to bathe. They are the wife of 
the Sultan, Ratu Kinas Darwati, daughter of Penembahan of 
Singkav'u’, and her daughter Princess Kesumba, further Njai 
Gandi, the daughter of Yakeriu, who met with Uilat Al-kadir, 
and whom Sultan Muhamad Zainu'd-din made his wife, with 
her two sons Pangeran Ratu and Pangeran Mengkurut, who 
later became Sultan Mengkurut of Matan, and also the two 
daughters of Sultan Muhamad Zainibd-din by another wife, Utin 
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Keriipas and Idin Keriipis, and Pangeran Agung Martadipura.'^ 
Upii Daong Manambun sees princess Kesurnba and fails in love 
with her. A small hut is built for the Sultan., where he receives 
the Bugis princes and informs them that he wishes to marry his 
three daughters to three of them. They ask permission to consider 
the matter and retire to their ships; Upu Daeng Parani has 
airead}' wife and children; Upu Daeng Manambun wants princess 
Kesurnba, but the others will not yet man*}', as they want to 
go to Riau to help Raja Sulaiman, and besides, the other daugh- 
ters of the Sultan are still ver^t young. They will see Upu 
Dating Manambun married., and will then sail to Riau leaving 
him at Matan, but he insists upon accompanying his brothers 
to Riau after his marriage. The Sultan agrees. On the i3(:h 
day of the month the bridegroom is carried in procession to the 
Sultan’s court3'ard, and the tw'o are married according to royal 
rites. On the third day afterwards the bathing water is brought 
in procession, and the couple take the royal ceremonial bath. 

The Bugis sail up the Batangan Pawan and reach Matan. 
The PeiiUnbahan sends his Bugis sonS“in~Ia,v;,, Daeng Matekko 
and I'laji Mafidz., to meet them. When the two parties meet, they 
shake hands., the other hand on the handle of the They 

don’t want to fight: the Haji is afraid that if anything happens, 
his family in Celebes will suffer, as the five lipus are related to 
nearl}^ all the princes there, and Daeng hiatekko is related to 
the five brothers. But Penembahan Agung has bidden them 
prevent the five brothers from entering the town, either by persua- 
sion or force. On the Haji’s advice Daeng Matekko takes one 
of the ships of the brothers, their people going ashore with ail 
there is in the ship., including one of the pair of cannons called 
Si Gendah, and sails to Siak. Up to the present day* one of the 
cannons is in Siak in the possession of the descendants of Daeng 
Matekko and the other is in Mtniipawah with the descendants of 
Daiing Manambun. 

The five brothers enter the town,' .capture the Peirdmbahan 
Agung witheut bloodshed and bring him to Kuala Kandang 
Kerbau to Sultan Muhamad Zainu’d-'din, who grants them for 
their services free entrance into the whole country of Siikadana. 
As his sons are still young, he looks to the husband of Princess 
Kesurnba as his successor. Daeng Parani answers that they have 
to go to Riau to help Raja Sulaiman and desire to take Daeng 
Manambun with them, which the Sultan grants. A small fort 
is built as prison for Pangeran Agung, wherein he is shut with 
thirty girl-servants; it has a channel as gutter leading to the river. 
A Mentori is appointed to watch over them. The Penembahan 
Agung takes the thirty girls as concubines, and that is the 
reason why there are so many children of his. He lived in that 
fort until his death. 
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The five brothers take leave of the Sultan and sail for Riau; 
with them are Daeng Manampu; Daeng Mesuruf Daeng Menetu,'^ 
and a penggatva (military officer) called Taskuni. They have 
seven large ships armed with guns, and a sekochi (yacht) which 
is altered to carry big guns. The fleet of Raja Kechi' meets them, 
is defeated and ilees to Pulau Bayan, where the fight is renewed. 
The Bugis build a stockade at Tanjong Pinang, and more fighting 
ensues there, until the men of Siak are utterly defeated. Raja 
Kechi(, who had stayed in the stockade at Pulau Bayan, flees to 
Lingga and further. This happened A. H. 1134. 

The Bugis then sail to Riau and capture many Malays; the 
inhabitants of the Flaja's palace they keep in the fort, which is 
net demolished. At Riau they meet Raja Sulaiman. 

(Here a long sbaer is inserted, describing the fight, the 
preparing of the presents {persalinan) in the palace of Raja Sulai- 
man by his aunt and his two sisters, the subsequent return of 
Raja Ivechi' to Riau, Raja Sulaiman's flight to Pahang, the 
Bugis princes being at that time at SHangor, the defeat of Raja 
Kechi’ at Lingga, and the return of Raja Sulaiman and the Bugis 
princes to Riau.) 

Raja Sulaiman narrates how Raja Kechi’ had carried off all 
the treasures and royal insignia of Riau to Siak, had forced him 
to go there once a 3 ^ear to do homage had taken by force his 
sister, Tengku Kamariah, as his wife, and had a son by her, 
Tengku Muhamad Sultan, called in his infancy Yamtuan Raja 
Buang. The Bugis stipulate that if they go to Siak and make 
Raja Sulaiman Yamtuan Besar, and the kingdom hereditary in his 
family, one of the fi\'e brothers shall be made Yamtuan Muda, 
which Oiiice shall also be hereditary in his family, and the 
Yamtuan Bfsar shall be like the wife, '' jika di-bhi makan, maka 
baharn-lah makaii ia'' (if she is given food, then only she eats), 
whilst the Yamtuan Muda shall be the husband, his decision 
to be followed in all matters. Raja Sulaiman agrees, and the 
Bugis mvngaruk, (i.e. swear allegiance executing a war-dance, 
wherein the words '‘ahii' and “higkau'' are used in addressing the 
prince.) 

They go to Selangor, to recruit more Bugis and to build a 
fleet there, as the war with Raja Kechi' will be a long one. At 
Sftangor they prepare a fleet of thirty vessels. Some say that 
Raja Sulaiman went to Pahang to visit his uncle (ayah saudara- 
nya) Bkiahara Peko’. Some other Bugis attacked Raja Kechi’ at 
Lingga; he fled to Riau and captured there a trading- vessel 
(pcdeivakaii). He stayed at Riau and prepared a fleet. The 
other Bugis, not knowing the w^ay through the islands, did not 
pursue him wfficn he fled from Lingga, but w^ent to Selangor 
to join the five brothers. 

— , — — ^ ^ ^ — 

1. transcription given. 
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When the latter had their fleet prepared, they had already 
received news that Raja Kechi had returned to Rian fortified 
the place and was preparing to meet them. They decided to 
attack Lingga, a stronghold of Raja Kechi’, and quickly defeated 
the headman {Paiglmhi) there, who sent a letter asking Raja 
Kechi’ to come to his assistance. Raja Kechi’ sailed to Lingga, 
built a stockade opposite that of the Bugis, and anchored his 
fleet opposite theirs. Fighting commenced between the stockades 
and the Oeets, and the Bugis decide upon the following plan. 
Their fleet should slowly retreat to the mouth of the river, to 
make the Siak-people pursue them, and in the night three of the 
brothers with twenty ships should sail to Riaii. When Raja 
Kochi’ should also leave his stockade, the remaining Bugis should 
attack Lingga, as no doubt the people of Lingga would lose 
heart when their Raja had left. This plan is carried out. Twenty 
of the Bugis ships drift slowly down the river, pursued by order 
of F^aja Kechi’, and fight their pursuers until they reach the 
mouth. The Siak-fleet anchors when it is too dark to fight. 
Raja Kechi’ thinks himself victorious and hopes to finish the 
remaining ten \'esseis and the Bugis in the stockade on the fol- 
lowing morning. But early in the morning his fleet returns and 
informs him that the tw'ent}'^ vessels had sailed for Rian, leaving 
behind a message that everybody who had wife and children at 
Rian had better come and fight for them. Raja Kechi’ holds a 
council of war asking whether they should follow to Rian, remain 
in Lingga cr return to Siak. His inenUri think that if they 
attack the Bugis at Riau the latter would kill the family of Raja 
Kechi’, whether he wins the fight or not. Whilst they are 
deliberating, the Bugis attack them, and Raja Ktchi’ decides to 
return to Siak and inform his household at Riau by secret letter 
of his doings, as the Bugis were sure to have an understanding with 
Raja Sulaiman and the Bendahara Peko’ of Pahang, and so be very 
strong. He sails to Siak, brings Bandar Biikit Batii over to 
dTpung Kanan and builds a new town, which is called Dabu’ 
Intan (?; the text reads; viaka Bandar Bnkit Bain lari ia iiu ka- 
Tapnng Kanan dan baginda pnn mtngi^n'ah segala orang-orang 
Sia' mhnhuat negeri Dabti Intan iiamanya). 

The people of Lingga, after their prince had left surrender 
to the two Bugis princes. 

The three brothers who have sailed to Riau meet Raja 
Sulaiman coming from Pahang. They enter Riau at night-time, 
take possession and renew their alliance and their promise to 
get back from Siak the royal insignia and treasures. A joint fleet 
of Bugis and Riau people is equipped and sails to Siak, where the 
people prepare to light, them, but the gun Leia Majnun, which 
was stolen from Riau, refuses to go , off. 

The J3ugis in Siak join the five princes, the town is taken 
and Raja Kechi’ with his household flees ypstream. At Sinapalan 
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he leaves the river and flees over land, always fighting his pur- 
suers, who attack more and more furiously, killing many of his 
followers and lastly fcrcing him to abandon everything he carries 
with him and to save his life, by fleeing into the jungle where 
they could not pursue him. The royal insignia and treasures of 
Rian were, recovered. ' ; 

(Here a long shaer narrates the above events, the return of 
the brothers to Riau, their meeting with Raja Sulaiman, and the 
behaviour of the ladies of the palace. Tun Tifah, Raja Sulaiman’s 
aunt, the sister of the Sultan murdered at Kuala Pahang, suggests 
that the princes who have risked their lives, should be welcomed 
by scattering saffron-coloured rice before them and giving them 
bedak and Jangir\ the ingredients for the ceremonial bath, teasing 
the tw'o young princesses, Tengku Tengah and Tengkii Mondok, 
that it was to fulfil their vows for the safe return of the younger 
princes. An old (pcnglmlu istaiui) lady of ceremonies scatters 
the \'ellow rice before the princess. On Upu Daeng Parani’s 
advice the princesses are presented with two valuable rings from 
Batavia, which Raja Sulaiman brings to his sisters, and many 
jokes are made about it by the ladies of the palace. The 
Bugis princes are given a separate palace). 

To fulfil the agreement, Raja Sulaiman asks the five Bugis 
princes to choose from their number the Yamtuan Muda. They 
retire and discuss the matter but as they ail have the same 
claim, they ask Raja Sulaiman to choose in accordance with the 
wishes of the pec 4 ')le of Riau. He chooses Upu Daeng Parani, 
but the latter declines for himself and for Upu Daeng Manambun, 
who has become the son-in-law of the Sultan of Matan and will 
settle there. Raja Sulaiman then chooses Upu Daeng Marioh 
to be Yamtuan i\Iuda, and Upu Daeng Challa as husband for his 
sister Tengku Puan, called Tengku Mondok. 

Raja Sulaiman then informs his household that Upu Daeng 
Marioh is to be Yamtuan Muda to govern Johore and Riau, and 
that he wishes Tengku Tengah to be married to Upu Daeng Parani 
and Tengku Puan to Upu Daeng Challa. Tengku Tengah shall 
go\'ern the Istana together with his aunt Tun Tifah; for THigku 
Kamariah, the wife of Raja Kechifi is not suited to govern the royal 
household owing to her marriage. The Bendahara agrees with the 
plans, so does the I'tmenggong. Tun Tifah is to be married to 
Upu Daeng Manampuh Dafhig Mesiiru to princess Tun Kechifi the 
youngest daughter of the late Sultan Muda (of Johore?), and Daeng 
*Mr?netu to Tun fnah, another daughter of the late Sultan Muda. 
Authors from the West say that all these princes were married 
before Upu Daeng Challa, whilst the authors of the East assert 
that he married before the others. The shaer below is taken 
from books from the East. 


1. Bcdalo a cosmetic powclerj Imiglr - material used as soaj). 
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UpLi Daeng Challa is given a place in the palace, and the 
Bendahara begins the festivities. Sixteen guns are fired every 
afternoon and at the time of morning-pra 3 ^er, and the royal 
kettiedrum is sounded seven times every morning and evening. 
The people assemble, and ail sorts of amusements are provided. 
The Beiidahara enters the palace, takes his seat on the steps of the 
middle-dcor and invites the old royal ladies and the pcnghulu 
istaiia to arrange everything for the marriage. Sixteen \ming 
girls bring the Kain Dttktmg (a square cloth of yellow silk, 
worn over the shoulder) to bride and bridegroom, who have to 
change clothes three times a day. The old ladies of the palace 
.adorn bride and groom and all kinds of games are played inside 
and outside the palace. Seven days and seven nights the festi- 
vities last: on the afternoon of the seventh day all the princes 
are invited into the palace, and the people assemble outside. 
Upu Daeng Marioh is clad in royal garments and brought to the 
audience-hall, where Raja Sulaiman is seated on tlie throne. Upu 
Daeng Marioh then mhigamk before Raja Sulaiman, saying in 
Bugis translated in the text into Malay Lihat4ah Raja Siilaima-n, 
akii4ah yang mcnjadi Raja Mitda akan mangkui ivJmangku 
Mrajaan Raja Snlaivia'U, yang boleh Imasa yang mvlinfang kn~ 
bnjtirkan, dan yang hnjur ku4intangkan, dan yang sanak bh'duri 
aku cJmchikan sa-boleh-boleh-iiya4 Look, Raja Sulaiman, it 
is I who am now Raja Muda, in whose hands lies the management 
of the government of Raja Sulaiman, and who have the power to 
put lengthwise what is athwart, and to put athwart what is 
lengthwise, and where, there are bushes and thorns, to clear the 
place with all my might.'' Mis brothers swear allegiance to him, 
and the other Bugis follow suit. 

The five brothers proclaim Raja Sulaiman as Sultan Sulaiman 
Badar-al-aalam Shah, Raja of Johore, Pahang, Riau and Depen- 
dencies. The Btindahara, TtuiK-rnggong and Indra Bongsu do 
homage to His Majesty. The covenant between the i\ialays and 
the Bugis is proclaimed and sworn to on tlie Kora'an. The 
BHidahara then brings the Raja Muda into the palace to partake 
of the ceremonial rice, sixteen guns are fired, and the royal 
kettledrum is sounded. 

Three days later Upu Daeng Challa is married to Tniglui 
Mondok. He is carried in procession round the fort and to the 
audience-hall, where the Bendahara and the other princes greet 
him and bring him into the palace. Sultan Sulaiman places 
him at the right of the bride, and himself adorns him with the 
pancba hicbara, (a golden branch placed behind the ear of bride 
or bridegroom), and the royal ladies feed them with the ceremonial 
rice, whereupon they are taken to the bridal chamber. In the 
audience-hall the Sultan attends a banquet, whilst in the palace 
music plays and ladies sing pantuns about the young couple, 
who are visited by Tun Tifah. Seven days later the young 
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couple take the bath of peace-making (bersiram damai) according 
to royal custom. A banquet in the audience-hall for the princes, 
and in the palace for the royal ladies, concludes the festivities. 

(A long shaer is inserted here, narrating again the marriage). 

Upu Dachig Parani is marrid to Tun Erang (Tengku Tcmgah), 
the eldest of the two sisters of the Sultan, and Daeng Manampif 
to Tun Tifah, the sister of the late Sultan Abdul-jalil who died 
at Kuala Pahang. Tun Kechib a daughter of the Marhum Muda, 
is married to Daeng Mesuru, and a sister of the Marhum Muda, 
Tun Inah, to Dadng xMenetub Of his family Sultan Sulaiman was. 
the eldest; his }'Ounger brother was Sultan Abdul-karim, in some 
chronicles called Sultan Abdul-rahman; the third was Tengku 
Tengah; the fourth Ttuigku Puan, for her stature called Tengku 
Mondok: and the fifth was Tengku Kamariah, whom Raja Kechi'' 
had taken as wife. 

When ail festivities were over, Upu Daeng Parani asked leave 
to go to Sed anger, and Sultan Sulaiman advised him to marry the 
daughter of the Yamtiian of Selangor. Together with Upu Daeng 
Manambun and I'pu Dafmg Kamase he sailed to Stdangor, married 
the daughter of the Yamtuan and had a daughter with her. 

A letter from the eldest prince of Kedah asks the five brothers 
to assist him in his quarrel with his younger brother over the 
kingship. Upu Datmg Parani replies that he wants to consult his 
brothers first, and sails to Riau. The Sultan of Rian would join 
them but the brothers decided that they will go by themselves, 
first and will see if the cause of the prince of Kedah is just. They, 
sail to Kedah and meet the prince who had asked for their 
assistance against his younger brother, who had been made 
Yamtuan. He promises them fifteen babara ringgit^- and Upu 
Daeng Parani accepts on the condition that ail the people from the 
East, i,e. the Bugis from Makasar, Mandar &c. are placed under 
his command. (5n the third day the five brothers, followed by all 
the Bugis, march armed to the town and into the audience-hall 
of the prince, who awaits them with ail his people.. Upu Daeng 
Parani proclaims the prince to be Yamtuan to replace his father, 
being the eldest of the family. The proclamation {surat 
pmgelarari) is read, guns are fired, and the Bugis swear allegiance 
according to their custon. A banquet is held, prayers are read, 
and the people are dismissed, being told to be on their guard. 
As scon as the news reaches the other Yamtuan, fighting ensues,, 
the new Yamtuan's side being reinforced by people taking up his 
cause. When fighting has lasted for a month, the five brothers 
lead a fierce attack, and the people of the former Yamtuan 


1 . BaJiara is a (certain weight differing in the different countries 
and according to the jnerchandise it is used for. As gold-weight a 
equals 10 katis, and the w^ord is proba.bly used here in this ?iieaning, as 
the Dollars (^ringgit) hardly had a standard-value at that time and were- 
weighed and not counted. ■ .... 
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Ilee, pursued by the Bugis. The former Yamtiiaii is utterly 
defeated, and the Bugis enter his courtyard and take big booty. 
This all comes from the attack having been led by the five princes 
in person, as every army whose leader is brave is sure to win, 
and the five Upus were accustomed to take part in the fight 
themselves, and their vigour and bravery is renowned up to the 
present day. 

(Here again a shaer is inserted describing the fight). 

The Bugis inform the Yamtuan of the victory, and he thanks 
them and presents them with the booty. He marries Upii Daeng 
Parani to his younger sister. When a daughter has been born 
to him, LJpu Daeng Parani asks leave to return to Riau. The 
Yarntuan agrees, pa\’'S him three *'*' babara ringgit!’ and promises 
to pay the remainder later. The money Upii Daeng Parani distri- 
butes amongst the Bugis who have helped him and returns with 
his brothers to Riau. Upu Daeng Mariok, the Yamtuan Muda, 
returns to the house of the Temeuiggong, having taken as wife 
the latter’s daughter, Engku Inche Ayu. She awaits him at the 
palace door sattron-coioured rice is scattered over him, he is 
given langir and hcdak for the ritual bath, and only after that 
is food brought to him, that being the royal custom on the 
Yamtuan Muda’s return from war. Inche A}ai gave birth to 
Lampau Dnif, whose nursery-name v'as Inche Unif, of great 
fame, and to Engku Raja Fatmah, famous for her courage and 
her long breasts, which when suckling her child she put over her 
shoulders; this was the great Uia¥ of hers. Another daughter 
was Engku Puan, who gave birth to the Tengku Muda of Riau. 
Raja F'atmah married a son of Dpu Dafng Parani called Daeng 
Kemboja, a famous warrior who also became "^'amtuan Muda of 
Riau, later known as Marhinn janggut. He begat the Yamtuan 
Muda Raja All of Riau, another sen Raja Abdu’s-samad, and 
many more sons and daughters. 

Upu Daeng Challa, who later became also ’^'amtuan Muda 
of Riau, returned to the palace of Sultan Sulaiman, where he was 
still living. Me was welcomed by his wife Teiigku Puan, who 
scattered saffron-coloured rice over him, bathed him with bMak 
and langir, and had a new suit of clothes brought to him on a 
silver-tray; and then only they had their meal together. Ttaigku 
Puan gave birth of Tcuigku Puteh, married to Sultan Abdul-jaiil, 
who after his death was known as Marhmn mangkat di-baroh 
negvTi Riau, and who begat the Baginda of Lingga. It was 
Tcaigku Puteh who was the mother of Sultan Mahmud, Yamtuan 
Besar of Lingga. Another daughter of hers was Tengku Hitam, 
who ? {ia4tu4ab jadi bonda-nya oleh istefi-nya Say id Kuning 


.1. Tuah is the personal luc^ ensuring success to a p^^rson in everj 
eiiterpris?, and sometimes attributed to some peculiarity of the body, as iu 
this ease. But also weapons, f.h a keris, or animals, f.i. a fighting-coclv, 
have their particular which , attends the temporary owner. 
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iiama--nya Sharif ah Halimah di-Riau dan navia-nya tiian Sayid' 
Muhamad Zain), Another son of hers was Raja Maji, also a 
Yamtuan Muda of Rian., iater known as Marhum Mangkat di- 
Telok KHapang, who fell in the holy war against the Dutch from 
Maiaka, and w'as very famous. Another daughter of hers, Raja 
Halimah, married the Sultan of Jambi, and another, Raja 
Aminah, married Arung Lcnga, the son of a Bugis prince. 

Yamtuan Raja Haji {Marhum mangkat di-Telok Ketapang) 
begat d'f-ngku Besar, Tengku Puteri, the \'amtuan Muda of 
Rian Raja Jakafar, Raja Idris, Raja Ahmad, Raja Pahang, Raja 
Buntit and Rngku Puan (of) Selangor. Raja Buntit was married 
to Raja Sulaiman, the son of Raja Aminah and Arung Lenga. 
Another daughter of Raja Haji was Raja Pasir who married the 
Yamtuan of Hindala Kiri. Another child of Raja Haji was Raja 
Amtah. 

Engkii Puan of SHangor married Sultan Ibrahim, Raja of 
Selangor, the son of Marhum Salleh, and a relation (saudara) of 
Marhum Raja Haji. 

Upu Daeng Manambun had with Princess Kesumba ten. 
children, five sons and five daughters: 

1. the eldest a daughter, Utin Duwaman, married the Raja 
of Landak, who recei\'ed the title of Ratu Bagus; they had four 
children, Utin Niat, Utin Sadit, who was the mother of the first 
Ptmembahan of Landak, Pangeran Suta and Utin Stdamat; 

2. a son, Gusti Jamril, with the title of Penembahan Adiwi- 
jaya Kesuma Jaya, who became Raja of Mempawah and had 
seven sons and two daughters, Gusti Emas, Gusti Jati whO' 
received the title Sultan Muhamad Zainud-Abidin, Utin Ratnadi, 
Kmas Jurita with the title of Pangeran Muda Jaya Kesuma 
jaya, (fifth and sixth missing), Emas jauhar, Gusti Johan, styled 
Pangeran Perabu Anom, and Gusti Amir, styled Pangeran Omar 
Kamaru’d-din Adinata Kerma; 

3. a son Gusti Jamadin, w'ho at Sambas received the title of 
Pangeran Chakra and had two children, Utin Chia, who married 
the Pangeran Bendahara of Sambas, and Gusti Potik, who received 
the title of Pangeran Suma Negara; 

4. a daughter, Chendera Sari, with the title of Ratu Sampang; 

5. a son, Gusti Jtdderi, who at Mtopawah received the title 
of Pangeran Mangku and had seven children, Gusti Urip, Utin 
Darwati, Gusti Ismail, styled Pangeran Dipati Mangku Negara, 
Gusti Kasim with the same title of Pangeran Dipati Mangku 
Negara, Utin Bilalang, Utin Fatmah and Utin Samping; 

6. a daughter, Ratu Suria Kesuma; 

7. a son Gusti Jedema, with the title of Gusti Penglima, who 
had two daughters, Utin Ratna Sari with the title of Ratu Suta,. 
and Ratna Wilis; 
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8. a daughter, Utin Chendera Midi, with the title of Ratu 
Sultan Pontianak, who married Sultan Sharif Abdii-rahman ibn 
Al-Habib Al-Husain Al-Kaderi, and had two children, a son 
Sultan Sharif Kasim, and a daughter Utin Sharif Aisah, who 
married Sharif Shaikh bin Hamid Baabiid; 

9. a son, Giisti Sina, with the title of Pangeran Jaya Putera, 
who had three daughters, Tengku Utin Scdamat Katariiwai, who 
became the wife of Marhum Raja All, who died at Pulau Bayan 
when he sailed to Mempiawah and left a son, named Gusti Husain; 
Emas Apam, styled Ratu Sultan at Mat an, and Emas Seni; 

10. a daughter, Utin Tawang, also called Utin Busu, wiio 
married Pangeran Ghafur and became cousin (sa-piipu sa-kali) to 
the Sultan of Brunei. She had a son, Gusti PotiL 

A.H. 1136 the five Upus and Daeng McmempiP received the 
news that Raja Kechi of Siak had gone to Kedah, called thither 
by the younger prince to help him fight his elder brother. The 
Biigis decide to attack Raja Kechi' at Kedah, as he is sure to 
molest Riau again, should be win in KtHah. Besides, they are 
bound by their promise to help the eldest prince of Kedah. 
Sultan Sulaiman agreeing, they fit out a fleet of sixty Penjajabs 
which can carry big guns, the bows being seven ells wide. When 
Upu Dachig Parani takes leave of his wife, he asks her to forgive 
him all his faults against her, to pray for him and not to forget 
him, and cr 3 'ing she bids him farewell. When the (three?) 
brothers (Upu Daeng Parani, the Yamtiian Muda and Upu Daeng 
Challa?) take leave of Sultan Sulaiman, they ask him to take 
good care of his country and to keep it in a state of war according 
to Bugis custom, as the enemy they are about to attack may just 
as well come to attack them at Riau. The fleet sails with music 
playing, accompanied by many boats to the mouth of the river. 

When Raja Kechi' had come to Kedah, the ousted prince 
had asked him to help him against his elder brother. Raja Kechi' 
promises his assistance; as the Bugis always prefer a furious 
attack in dosed ranks to fighting in single parties, they should 
build a great number of stockades, into which they could retire 
and with cannons and swivelguns could meet their attack with 
matchlocks and carbines. The prince of Kedah agrees, and forts 
and stockades are built on every Tanjong^ and in every village 
belonging to the younger prince, all heavily armed; one large fort 
Raja Kechi' builds for himself and his followers, from which he 
controls the other forts and stockades. He is married to a sister 
of the wife of Upu Daeng Parani with all royal ceremonies. 


1. Titnjoiuf is a cape or promontory, but is also used for the inner 
shore of the winding of a river. , , 
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The fleet from Riau arrives. The elder prince meets the 
brothers and complains about the plotting of his younger brother 
and Raja The Bugis try if the matter can be settled with- 

out bloodshed, and a letter is WTitten suggesting that the princes of 
Kedah should make peace to the benefit of themselves, and the 
welfare of the country. Raja Kechi' opens and reads the letter in 
the presence of the }'cunger prince and gives an angry answer to- 
the messenger, declining to listen to the proposal, refusing to send 
a letter in return and bidding him ask the Bugis, why they had 
come, if they were afraid to eat Kedah oranges? The messenger 
leaves without paying obeisance to the princes, tells the Bugis 
his news, and on the following day fighting begins, mainly with 
fire-arms between the. fleet and the stockades, now stopping for 
a few days and then beginning again. After a few^ months the 
trade of Kedah is ruined, and the only commerce is in munitions. 
According to the Annals of Siak the war dragged on for two 
years. I'he inhabitants of Kedah were disgusted and both parties 
agreed not to use ball when ordered to fire at each other. At 
last Upu Daong Parani wrote a letter to Raja Kechi', urging 
him to a fight man against man, as the war had already lasted 
so long that they had both begat a child, and would last another 
ten }’-ears if carried on as hitherto. Raja Kechi’ was afraid of 
meeting Upu Dachig Parani in single combat and thought of a 
ruse. He accepted, the challenge; Upu Daeng Parani sailed his 
ship further up the river and built a stockade opposite that of 
Raja Kechik The next day both parties sally out; the Menang- 
kabaus are defeated and retire into the fort, where the guns begin 
to play. The Bugis lie down and with their carbines pick off the 
gunners. Enche Yahya, a follower of Raja Kechi' from Makassar, 
clfers to fight the Bugis in the field, but flees when he sees that 
they are clad in chain-armour. Raja Kechi' orders him to surprise 
the Bugis in the fort, Enche Yahya succeeds in opening the port of 
the fort and with his followers runs amok amongst the sleeping 
Bugis. Penglima Yahya meets a Bugis party of the Bugis outer 
guard coming to the rescue and runs back into the stockade, hoping, 
to be able to scale the flat side (penampang) of it, but he is hit with 
the butt-end of a carbine and falls down outside. Bleeding he 
reaches his own fort and swoons. Some of his followers caught 
in the Bugis fort are beheaded and their heads are put on stakes 
on the battlefield. Soon afterwards Upu Daeng Parani attacks 
the fort of Raja Kechik succeeds in storming it, and the Menang- 
kabaiis flee. Raja Kechi' throws himself into the ditch and tries- 
to get away in the high reedgrass, accompanied by his Penglima 
Dalam. I'hey are both wounded by the lances of the Bugis, but 
succeed in reaching the other side of the ditch and one of their 
stockades there. Raja Kechi' gives order to retake the fort just 
captured by the Bugis during the night, as he is put to great 
shame, his headkerchief being left behind; whosoever would bring 
him his head-kerchief, should be raised to the rank of an Orang, 
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Besar. Now the Upiis had quitted the fort in order to bring their 
ships further up the ri\'er, and the other Bugis, who had been left 
behind to guard the fort, fell asleep, tired by the fighting. Just 
before daybreak Enche Yahya gets in unobserved, and an amok 
begins. The Siak-pcople take the fort and find Raja Kuchi's head- 
kerchief still lying on his bed. Enche "idh^'a brings it back and is 
duly rew'ardecl Raja Kechi' decides to shoot Upii Daeng Parani 
from the verandah of his house, as he has information that the 
Bugis will bring their ships opposite his village. He places swivel- 
guns there, and when the ship of Upu Dating Parani comes up, 
followed by the other ships, he opens fire and kills Upu Daeng 
Parani, who is sitting on the roof of the cabin. In great fury the 
Bugis fire from their ships, land and storm the village, killing 
every man of Siak and Kedah they see. ITe village is burnt, and 
Raja Kochi’ with his followers flees to Siak. Upu Dat'ng Parani 
is buried with royal honours, and with the permission of the 
Yamtuan of Kedah the Bugis return to Riau. 

(Here again a long shaer is inserted, describing the above 
fight, but differing in detail. The stockade of Raja Kechi', which 
was retaken b\' Enche Yahya, fell into the hands of the Bugis 
again. Raja Kechi' sent a messenger to the Bugis inviting them 
to come up with their ships to his village (for an interview?): 
thus Upu Daeng Parani was killed by treachery. The Bugis 
stormed the house of Raja Kechi', killing everyone they found, 
drinking their blood ”, and burning the house. When they 
return to Riau, prayers are read for the deceased, and the royal 
ladies mourn his death. Hard words are said by Tengku Tengah, 
the widow of Upu Dating Parani, and by Tengku Mondok to 
Tengku Kamariah, who is driven out of the room). 

The Bugis fortify Riau, and promote trade. Riau flourishes 
.after nearly eight years of trouble. 

A.H. 1136 Raja Kechf, who had fled to Siak after his defeat 
in Kkiah, thought again of making trouble in Riau, and if he 
could not conquer it, to disturb the Raja of Johore and Riau as 
soon as possible. But he wants to get into Riau first by peaceful 
means, as his family is still there. He prepares a fleet, sails to 
Riau and sends a letter to the Sultan saying that he had come to 
visit his family and the Bugis princes. In the council held by 
Sultan Sulaiman his high dignitaries do not want to admit Raja 
Kechik but the Bugis think that he should be allowed to see his 
famil}', as otherwise he would say that they were afraid of him. 
They should, however, prepare for all eventualities, and a biilTalo 
is slaughtered as a sacrifice to ensure the success of their arms 
(mmyemtbeleh kerbaii imnchirak dan menyemah sefijata-nya). 
Raja Kechi' is admitted, meets Sultan Sulaiman and the Bugis 
princes and goes to see his wife and children. 

But during the night the, Siak-people erect stockades. The 
Yamtuan Muda sends a messenger to Raja Kechf asking the 
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reason; he replies that his people are afraid of the Biigis, and 
refuses to demolish the stockades. Occasional fighting ensues 
bet\\r-‘en the people of Sink and the Biigis. Raja Kechi' is allowed 
to go unmolested to visit his family, where sometimes he meets 
Upu Daihig Challa and shares his meal with him, but on his return 
to his stockades fighting often commences again. This lasts from 
the 29th Shaban to the 20th Dzu’Rhijah; then the Yamtuan Muda 
orders the Bugis to attack the stockades. A challenge is sent to 
the Siak-peopie, and both parties fight, until the drums in the 
evening call them back. Food becomes very dear in Riau, as no 
rice from Java or Bali is brought in by the merchants. The 
^kiniluan Muda represents to Sultan Sulaiman that Raja Kechi’s 
purpose to ruin Riau and its trade is sure to be accomplished ere 
long. The>’ decide to tell Raja Kechi' to leave the country on 
the following and if he wants a fight, he can have it. Raja 
Kechi' excuses himself that he had come with no bad intentions, 
that all the trouble had come from his men being afraid of the 
Bugis, and that fighting had not started from his side. The 
Bugis then build stockades opposite those of Raja Kechi', and 
their fleet anchors opposite his fleet. The merchant-vessels and 
the people Ii^dng on the coast are told to get ready to go up river 
w'hen they hear the guns firing, in order to cut off the retreat. 
The people of Siak, endangered by the stockades and the fleet, 
decide to ask their prince to stop going to and from his family, to 
stay with them in the fort and to make either peace or war. Raja 
Ktchi’ thinks he will make peace first, in order to get his family 
out of the hands of the Bugis. His people feel that he thinks only 
of seeing his family and forgets to take care of the welfare of his 
people and his country. Raja Kechi' sends his wife to Tengku 
Puan (Mondok), the wife of Upu Daeng Challa, to arrange an 
understanding. She meets Upu Daeng Challa there and informs 
him that Raja Kechi’ uants to take her and her children to Siak. 
Upu Dathig Challa replies that that rests with the Sultan and the 
Yamtuan Muda; he has no faith in Raja Kechi's offering peace 
unless he demolishes his stockades, swears in the mosque that he 
will not molest Riau any further, and gives back all the people he 
had taken away at the conquest of johore. If he refuses these 
terms, the Bugis will attack in earnest. Tengku Tengah comes 
while they are talking, and warns Upu Daeng Challa not to believe 
the treacherous Menangkabau-prince, as Raja Kechih being jealous 
of Riau, had no other purpose but to ruin it. The sisters do not 
even believe that Raja Kechi' is going to make Tengku Kamariali 
his reigning queen. The latter at last goes to her husband, accom- 
panied by the eldest servants of the palace, and Upu Daeng Challa 
informs that Sultan and the Yamtuan Muda of what has hap- 
pened; they both agree to the three conditions. A messenger is 
despatched to Raja Kechi' to inform him officially of the terms 
and the Yamtuan Muda has told Raja' K&hi', that the Bugis, are 
bound by honour and kinship to see that,, johore having become a 
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‘■‘■field for turtledoves’’, Riau should flourish. So, if Raja Kechi' 
would rather fight, he should not, when the fighting had conw 
menced, run away or ask pardon, as there vrere five things in a 
Bugis warrior’s code of honour: — not to pursue a fugitive enemy, 
unless it was necessary in order to gain a decisive victory; not to 
refuse a man asking for pardon; not to grudge the fallen, even of 
their own family, as death is a warrior’s lot; not to hold an enemy 
in contempt, even if he was weak; and fifthly not to kill an ambas- 
sador, in war or peace. 

Raja Kechi’ accepts the conditions and reasserts his good-will 
to Sultan Sulaiman and the Bugis princes, who are all related to 
him, promising to meet them on the following da}v The Saltan 
and the Upus are informed of this promise and retire, the Sultan 
saying that Raja Kechi’ to all appearance would not bite any 
more, being much weakened. IJpu Dating Chaila tells Ttuigku 
d'engah of what has happened, but she has no faith in any 
promise of the Menangkabaii. 

The next day all assemble in the audience-hall of the Sultan. 
Raja Kechi’ arrives late with his followers, greets the Sultan and 
the Bugis princes and takes, his seat opposite the Sultan. Gilt betel 
is seiA'ed and eaten. Raja Kechi’ agrees to accept the terms on 
oath. Ofilcials and warriors assemble, armed with the /cTis {pm- 
dua), many angry glances being exchanged between the former 
enemies. They go to the mosque, and sit round the prayer-stool. 
The Yamtuan Muda asks Raja Kechi’ to ascend the pra\'er-stool 
and with the Koran on his head s\vear to the agreed conditions. 
An awful silence ensues, and the warriors stare at each other with 
right hands on the keris. Upu Daeng Chaiia smiles and asks 
again; “Pray, my elder brother, take the oath, as it is getting 
late.” Raja Kechi’ replies: “ It is well, younger brother,” and 
ascends the pra3'er“Stool, w’hile the Yamtuan xMuda and Upu Daeng, 
Chaila stand to his right and left. The Imam briiigs the Koran, 
ascends the pra\'er“Stool, sits down opposite Raja Kechi’ and offers 
the Koran on his knees. Raja Kechi’ s\vears: “By God and by 
His Prophet! I veil! commit no more treachery (khianat) against 
my younger brother, Johore and Riau, and I will return all the 
people of Johore who are in my hand. If ever I break this oath, 
may I never ha\’e peace again, mid may I be destroyed by sacred 
steelM ” Upu Daeng Chaila answers: “Praise be God, eider 
brother! We all believe you, but, if you renounce what you have 
sworn, by God’s wilf your children and grandchildren shall be 
scattered all over the world, as seeds of the xNipah-palm scatter 
when the fruit is split, and your royal power (daulat) shall perish 
and be replaced by that of others.” Raja KMii' replies: “ So be 
it, younger brother.” Raja Kechi’ descends from the prayer-stool 
and all return to the hall, where the Yamtuan Muda proclaims, 
the peace between his people and, those of Siak. The people con- 

1. (cli-) makan besi kawi-Iab saya. 
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firm it, the Imam reads a prayer, and all say Amen. A banquet 
is held, Raja Kechi' asks leave to depart to Siak, which is 
granted by Sultan Sulaiman, and returns to his family. The 
Yamtuan Muda proposes to the Sultan that their fleet should ac- 
company Raja Kechi' until he had reached the sea, and that their 
war-vessels should not be laid up, as they could not know what 
treachery the enemy might commit. Thus it was done. Raja 
Kechi’ returned to Siak, and according to some authors had no 
other occupation but thinking how he could destroy Riau and the 
Bugis, whom he hated with all his heart. 

One day, in council one of his ministers reminded him of his 
oath taken in the mosque, but Raja Kechi' made .light of it and 
told him to mind his own business. The menteri, though con- 
demning the prince for his treachery, advised him to fetch first 
liis wife and children from Riau, so Raja Kechi' went there with 
four or five smaller warships (Jzakap), met Sultan Sulaiman and 
asked to be allowed to take his wife and children to Siak, as he 
wanted to make the princess his queen (raja perempiian), and if the 
Siak chiefs should agree, to make his eldest son Mahmud (also 
called Raja Buang)^ his successor, so as to better the relations 
between Riau and Siak. Sultan Sulaiman consented, and Raja 
Kechi’ went to Ttmgku Kamariah, told her of his plans and asked 
her to prepare for the voyage. The following day she visited her 
sister, Tengku Mondok, the wife of Upu Dacfiig Parani; Tengku 
Tengah, and also her brother, the Sultan. She found them to- 
.gether, and the Sultan gave her good advice that in another’s 
house she should not do as in her own, and should make good 
friends with other royal ladies and with the wives of chiefs. Raja 
Kechi’ and Tengku Kamariah took leave of the Sultan and his 
family, and of the Bugis princes. The ladies of the high officials 
brought them on board, and one high dignitary of Riau accom- 
panied them to Siak, and Tengku Kamariah was made Raja 
Perempuan of Siak in due course. 

At Siak Raja Kechi’ continued his preparations for a new 
attack on Riau. He levied contributions in money and provisions, 
had ships equipped, and in a moment auspicious for the magical 
blessing of the ships (mHangkah) sailed for Riau and halted at 
Pulau Bayan. In Riau all war-vessels were ready, having never 
been laid up since Raja Kechi’ had left the first time. I'he people 
at Pulau Bayan did not know what to do; they wanted to attack 
Raja Kechi’ at once, but thought of the oath and the peace pro- 
claimed by the Yamtuan Muda. So they informed the Yamtuan 
Muda of Raja Kechi’s arrival, and a spy was sent to watch, who 
found that Raja Kechi’ was building stockades at Pulau Bayan. 
Sultan Sulaiman thought first of reminding Raja Kechi’ of his 
oath, but the Yamutan Muda was for an attack at once; before 
starting to fire they could shout that whosoever had swerved from 

1. ef. supra^ where he is called Tengkti Mulianiad Saltan. 
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the agreement and oath, should be destroyed by that oath, he and 
his children and grandchildren. The Sultan agreed, and it was 
arranged that the fleet should attack Raja Kechi'’ at Ba^ran, whilst 
a Bugis party should go by boats through small channels, circum- 
vent Pulaii Ba}ain, land there and attack Raja Kechi'’ from the 
back in the evening. 

The fleet sailed down and took up a position opposite the fleet 
and stockades of the Siak-people. Before firing commenced, a 
Puiiglima of Rian called out the message as above, and furiously 
Raja Kochi’ gave order to open fire. A gun-battle ensued, and 
on the next day a select party of three hundred Bugis landed and 
stormed the stockades, turning the guns on the men from Siak, 
who had had no time left to take them awa\'. The Siak-people 
were in a fix, as they cauld hardly turn their ships round to fire 
on the Bugis ashore, and at nightfall the Bugis, who had come by 
boats through the channels, attacked their rear. Raja Kochi, as 
soon as it was dark, gave the sign that his fleet should retire: he 
himself jumped into a boat, row^ecl to his vessel lying at Tanjong 
Pinang a'nd sailed away to Siak through the Straits of Tiung. 
Of his fleet many men and many vessels perished, and when morn- 
ing came there was nothing left but the dead and the wrecks, and on 
the sea the sails making for Lobam and the Straits of Tiling. Upu 
Daeng Challa forbade pursuit, as it was against his code of 
honour. 

The victors were received in Riau with great honour, and 
feasted. This defeat of Raja Kechi’ took place A.H. 1139, and 
it was the end of the war with Raja Kechi’ during the reign of 
Upu Dacing Marioh at Riau. Eleven years later Raja Kechi’ 
attacked Riau again and was again defeated. He then died, and 
Raja Alain attacked Riau, as will be narrated later on. 

While Upu Daeng Challa w-as Raja of Riau, for about eleven 
years it W'as peaceful and flourishing. Hundreds of vessels came 
from Bengal, from Java, from the further East, from China, from 
Siam. The people of Riau became rich, especially the Bugis, as 
many of them w'ere exempted by the Yanituan Muda from paying, 
custom-duty and harbour-dues (lahoh bahi). Thousands of 
Chinese came to w^ork as coolies in the gambier-piantations. 
According to one tradition it w^as a Bugis, (the) Penggawa (of) 
Tarum, who first planted gambler by order of the Yamtiian Muda; 
according to another story it was the headman of Chediin, who 
obtained the seeds from Sumatra, i'hen all the Bugis, immigrants 
as w-eil as those born in the country, got rich from growing 
gambler, there being hundreds of plantations, all w^orked by 
Chinese coolies. The Yangdipertuan Muda, Temenggong, Bcmda- 
hara and Shahbandar were overwhelmed with presents, and all 
were very happy, 'Fhe revenues amounted to hundreds of thou- 
sands in every season, and a large fleet of big vessels heavily armed 
was kept, partly ready, partly laid up. The Sultan, all the high 
dignitaries and princes built fine palaces. Sayids and Shaikhs, 
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saints and learned men from Arabia flocked to Riau and lived 
near the mosque and in the coast-villages. Religious and temporal 
law was strictly kept, a law-code was compiled by the high digni- 
taries and the chiefs, weights and measures were controlled, and 
jistice was dealt out equally to Bugis and Malays. About 
se'enteen }^ears this happiness lasted under the reign of the Yam- 
tuai Muda Upu Daeng Chalia, who also helped the people to his 
best ability when Raja' Kechi' worried Riau again, and food be- 
came dear, and the poorer people wanted to leave the place. 

Now a letter came from the Sultan of Sambas, Sultan Aadil, 
after llpu Daeng Parani had perished in the second Kedah war 
and hac. been buried in Kedah, inviting the fn’e princes to come 
and visit him, and if they liked, to settle in Sambas, The Upus 
decided tiat Upu Daeng Kamase should go, and that Upu Daeng 
Manambin should return to Mataii, which he had left so long 
ago. They swore that they would always stand by each other, 
and if at aiy' time one of them should have trouble, the other 
brothers was bound to help him. Upu Daeng Manambun and 
Upu Daeng famase sailed with seven ships to Sambas. They 
were received with royal honours. A house was already built 
for them, and they took their abode there. The Sultan sent seven 
of his eldest menteris to them and repeated his wish that they 
should settle in his country, and that one of them should marry 
his sister, Raden Tengah. Upu Daeng .Manambun accepted for 
his younger brother, Upu Dating Kamase, who had not >'et a 
home of his own, aid Upu Daeng Kamase was married according 
to royal custom, and was made Pangeran Mangkubumi of Sambas. 

(Here a longsbah' is inserted, describing the marriage and the 
installation as Mangkubumi. When the bridegroom returns from 
the ceremonial precession, the door of the palace is clo.sed in his 
face and he is acmitted only after having paid the marriage- 
money). 

For forty days Upu Daeng Manambun stayed at Sambas, 
then asked leave to tetiirn to Matan, having been awa}^ for about 
three years sailing o Siantan, Palemibang, Malaka, Kemboja, 
Riau, Siak, back to Riau, to Kedah, back to Riau, and now to 
Sambas. The Sultan consents, as he has news that the old Sultan 
of Matan is unable to fulfil his duties {npif), and that Pangeran 
Ratu quarrels with hisyoiinger brother Pangeran Mengkuriit over 
the succession. Upu Dalhig Manambun sails with six vessels to 
Kandang Kerbau and id to the old town, where Sultan Muhamad 
ZainuR1-din receives hin with royal honours and gives him the 
title of Pangeran Emas Suria Negara. He puts him on the same 
rank with his sons and asks his high dignitaries to choose one of 
them as his successor. Tae dignitaries cannot agree, and after two 
months a general assembly is held. All the people from the 
country (hills) and the Maya's (Dayaks?) come, and these two 
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parties are called the '' Siring Mambal.”^ According to the 
custom of Matan, if a king is chosen, and all the mruiteris agree, 
but the Siring Mambal not, the king cannot be chosen. (Ap- 
parently no agreement can be reached), and the meiiteris return li- 
the king and represent to him the following: As to his sors 
Pangeran Ratii and Pangeran Mengkiirut, they quarrel o^er 
the succession while the Sultan is still living, and it will be wose, 
when he is dead (therefore the}^ do not want to fix their cfoice 
for the present?). As regards Pangeran £mas Siiria Negaia, he 
.should be sent to Mempawah, as the Sultan's wife, Ratu Pmas 
Inderaw at i, is the daughter of the Penembahan of Sengkaw^*’, who 
is the Raja of Mempawah. She is the onl\' child of her mother, 
Puteri Chermin, the daughter of Raja Kahar, prince Batu 
Rijal in the upper country of Hindala Kiri. The reason of his 
having come to Mempawah was his having quarrelled with his 
•elder brother, who had become Raja of Batu Rijal. Faja Kahar 
had inherited from their father two swords, belonging -O the royal 
family-treasure, for which his brother had asked, but liaja Kahar 
had refused to give them up, saying that his broher had in- 
herited the kingdom, and it was only right that he iimseif should 
have the two swords as heirloom. They had quanelied, and Raja 
Kahar had left Hindala Kiri in a ship with thru* men, seven 
ser\'ant girls and his daughter Princess Chtumin, who had lost 
her mother when born, and whom he could not leave behind. He 
went first to the mouth of the Sambas-river, where he stayed for 
three days, but having no good omen in his dreams, sailed to 
Mempawah. Staying at the mouth of the river, he dreamt that 
he held the sun in his grip, and sailed up to Mempawah, 
Vvliere the Penembahan of Sengkawu' invited him to stay 
and ga^'e him a house. The Penembahan 'ell in love with 
Puteri Chtu'min, the daughter of Raja Kahar, and asked her in 
marriage, to which Raja Kahar agreed on the condition that his 
thirty followers were given wives. The Peitunbahan accepted 
and was duly married to Puteri Chermin. Tley had a daughter, 
Princess Emas hiderawati, who in course of tine was betrothed to 
the Raja of Sambas, Ratu Anom Kesunn Yuda. After this 
betrothal, Sultan Muhamad Zainu’’d-din of Matan also sent to 
Mempawah to ask Princess fimas Indewavati in marriage, and 
being inlormed of her betrothal to the Su.tan of Sambas, sailed 
with seven ships to Sengkawufi asked the P«itunbahan for the 
hand ot his daughter and was duly marred. Three days after- 
wards he asked for permission to return to Matan and to leave 
his wife with her father for the present. But the latter was afraid 
of the Sultan oi Sambas, to whom his daighter had been affianced, 
and Sultan Muhamad Zainu'd-din decided to take her with him 
and make her Ratu Sultan, to reign over his palace and all the 
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women of Matan. Her mother, Princess Chermin, with the per- 
mission of the PCnicrnbahan followed her only child to Matan, and 
sta}^ed there. Already three letters had come from Mempawah, 
one to the Sultan, one to Princess Chermin, and one to Princess 
Eiras Inderawati, announcing the death of the Peiiembahan. 
The raentrri think that the Sultan’s wife, Princess Emas Indera- 
wati,, should return with her mother. Princess Chermin, to Mom- 
pawah. to claim the heritage due to her as only child of the late 
PeiieniLahan, and that Pangeran Emas Suria Negara should ac- 
company them to become Raja of Mtiiipavvah. 

Sultan Muhamad Zainu’d-din agrees to the plan, the people 
are called together, and Pangeran 35mas Suria Negara and his 
wife arc carried in procession round the town to the (Fane ha 
persada) ro};aI bathing-pavilion, where they are bathed cere- 
moniall}'. The Sultan proclaims his daughter, Princess Kesumba, 
to be Agung Serai him, and the people do homage to her and her 
husband, wliilst guns are fired and music plays. When the 
festivities are over, the Sultan calls his mother-in-law, wife, 
daughter and sen-in-iaw and tells them of his plans. They agree, 
and the Sultan gives permission that anybody who likes to do so 
may follow them to Mempawah, both people of the palace and of 
Matan. With a Aeet of forty ships they leave Matan, as many 
people also of the better class of Javanese, Malays and Bugis, 
including Enche Kerabang and Finche Kwini, follow them to 
Matan. The Sultan accompanies them to Sukadana, where they 
bid farewell to each other and prayers are read for a happy issue 
of the venture. 

I'hey reach Mempawah and halt at Sebukit, where the Pan- 
geran wants to build a town, and the jungle is cleared. Sebukit 
was formerly a country, ruled by Patih Kemetar, who was the 
father of Ni’ Nyabang. The latter made the agreement with the 
Raja of Sambas, Ni' Riif by name, and (with?) Raja Dilara 
SapHayu (the Raja of Lara Sapola}ai?) went to Puiau Samsa' 
to amuse tliemsekces there.^ They were the first to call the 
Sungai Raya the " Siingai Raya Sebaya’ Bian,” as '' Sungai Raya '' 
means “ great amusement and “ Sebaya '' means together 
(sama-sama) . Together they placed a number of stones into the 
sea and called them batii belap and up to the present day they are 
still called batu belat and are to be found on the western side of 
Puiau Samsab stretching in a line from the sea to the shore. They 
were called batu belat as they were placed there as a treaty token, 
as the country from the hills which lie in a line with the batu 
belat, belongs to Sambas, and that on the other side of the line 
belongs to Mempawah. When the place is cleared, the Pangeran 
builds a palace there, and his people houses. When they have 
settled down, Pangeran Emas Suria. Negara and the three royal. 

1. This passage in the Malay text is hardly, intelligible. 
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ladies sail with thirty ships to. Sengkawoh pray and give alms at 
the tomb the late Ptmembahan in fiilfiiment of their ■\'o\\^s and 
hold festivities there. 

This story comes now to the Pangeran Dipati, who lived at 
F-^inang Seka}'U,, further up the river of Sengkawoh who was, as all 
■of his rank -.a cousin in the ■ first grade to the Peiiembahan of 
Sengkavoh Me had four children, the eldest a son, Rader Jaga, 
a daughter Tmas Seri Sangka, another daughter Smas Chandi 
(Chindai?), and the youngest- a son, Raden Mari. When the 
Ponenibahan died, the Pangeran Dipati had taken charge of the 
ro\'aI insignia, treasures, servants and ail the dayak of Mdnprovah. 
Wdien he heard that Pangeran £mas Suria Negara w’ith the royal 
ladies was visiting the tomb of the late PMiembahari, became with 
his wife and his family; and great festivities were held. Seven 
days later Princess Chermin and her daughter, Ratu Sultan Rmas 
Inderawati, \'isited the Pangeran Dipati to inquire nfter the pos- 
sessions of the late Penembahan, and everything wcs delivered to 
them, including the royal insignia, the two swords brought from 
Batu Rijak the halberds, the stistman (sets of tiau’s and bowls?), 
the Jawinese pages (?, bujang Jatoa) and so farth, as Princess 
Chfrmin knew everything which belonged to the royal insignia. 
I'^rincess Ernas Inderawati claimed as her inlientance the Dayaks 
of Mfmpavmh, Pabahar and Melinsam, as it is the custom there 
That to the Penembahan belong the Dayaks of the tribe (? sckayu) 
of Meiigkawah, and to the Pangeran Aiangku those of the tribe 
of Pabahar. Some princes are given one or another tribe of 
Dayaks to get their revenue from them, but the Dayaks of Mem- 
pawah could ne\'‘er be given to anybody but remained under the 
Pfnernbah.an. 'They were of five countries, which were compared 
to our five fingers, and those belonging to the Penembahan were 
the Da3'aks of Sangkang, Kachak Sembayaf, Lumut and Sebiiwu. 
But none of these Dayaks the Pangeran Dipati was Vsuliing to give 
back, and the ladies decided to wait for a later opportunity and 
to return to Sebukit wdth what they had received, being thankful 
that they had obtained it without any quarrel. 

The story returns to Upu Dating Biasa, who had become 
Major of the Bugis at Batavia under the Dutch Company. He 
had a son Cpu Daiing Kelula. When he heard that the five 
brothers had made their fortune at Riau, Sambas, Matan and 
Mempawah, he bade his son visit them and inform them that 
their debts with the merchants of Batavia, which the Major had 
guaranteed, had already been paid by him, as at the time when 
the Chinese under Si Panjang had attacked the Kota Intan of 
Batavia,^ he had taken the side of the Dutch with all the Bugis 
and the men of Makasar and Mandar, and after the victory had 
received so many presents, that he had paid all the debts of his 
■ brother and nephews, so that they should trouble no more about 
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it, and his son and heirs would never ask them to refund the 
money. Upii Daeng Keliila should further choose amongst their 
sons a suitable husband for his own daughter, as he had been 
unable to find one in Batavia. Upu Daeng Kelula sailed for 
r\iau, taking with him letters and presents from the Major to his 
cousins, but met with bad weather and was blown to MtfiTipawah. 
He \fisited his cousin at Sebukit, who received him with honour 
and gave Upu Daeng Kelula a house. 

For about one month Upu Daeng Kelula stayed at Mem- 
pawah and sold merchandise with so much profit that it became 
proverbial as tmtong Betawi} He asked Pangeran tilmas Suria 
Negara for permission to return to Batavia the latter’s son Gusti 
jamril, to be married to his daughter Daeng Muda. Dachig 
Kelula had three wi\'es, the first the daughter of the Raja of 
Makasar, she being the mother of Daeng Muda who later became 
the mother of Sultan Muhamad ZainifUAbidin, F^aja of Mem- 
pawah. His second wife was a Chinese lady, born in Batavia; 
she gave birth to a daughter, Daeng Nyonyah, who became the 
mother of Daeng Merta. His third wife was Merdi, whom he 
had brought from Mandar to Batavia, and with her he had three 
children, two sons, Daeng Mempa’ and Daeng Chachu, and a 
daughter, Daeng Lila, who became the mother of Pangeran Anom 
and of the Penombahan Adinata Kerma Omar Kamarifd-din. 

Pangeran £mas Suria Negara agreed to the proposal, and 
Gusti Jamril, accompanied by a few followers, sailed with 
Upu Dacfiig KHiila to Batavia, which they reached after fifteen 
days and nights. When they hdd passed the Boom ” (custom- 
house), they took a carriage to Kampong Bharii and paid their 
respects to the Major, who liked Gusti Jamril very much. Three 
days later he brought Gusti Jamril and Daeng Kelula to see the 
General Himhof (Governor-general van Imhoff-) at the Kota 
Intan of Batavia. The guard outside saluted the Major, and 
when they reached the General’s house, they were greeted him 
and asked to sit down on chairs, and tea was brought by the 
servants. The Major informed the General of the intended mar- 
riage, and the General asked him to let the marriage-procession 
pass the Kota Intan, so that he could do honour to the bridegroom, 
promising further any assistance the Major may require. Fes- 
tivitif^s are commenced at once, and when the marriage-service has 
been flad, the bridegroom is carried round the town in a bridal 
coach, followed by a procession of carriages of Europeans and all 
the other races, when the Major had invited, and preceded by 
armed men and the music and players and dancers of the different 
races. The procession goes direct from Kampong Bharu to the 
Kota Intan, where 1 1 guns are fired, and two companies of soldiers 
with drums anci trumpets take their places right and left of the 
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bridal coach, whilst the carriages of the colonel, the major and 
other friends of the Biigis Major join the procession, and greau 
is the joy of Upu Daeng Biasa and his friends o\'er the honour 
done him by Governor-General van Imhoff. The procession 
retiirns to Kampong Bharii, where the remaining marriage- 
ceremonies take place, and a banquet, to which all the friends of 
the xMajor, of all races, sit down, concludes the festivities. Three 
daj-'S later the 3'oung couple takes the ceremonial bath. 

After a stay of five months Giisti Jamri! asked leave to return 
to Alempavrah, his wife to stay with her parents for the present. 
The Major agreed and sent Daeng L.ulu with a vessel to accompany 
him. He gave Gusti Jamril a message to his father that after the 
Major’s death Gusti jamril should fetch the w'hole family of the 
Major to Mempawah. When the ships vrere read}' and loaded 
with merchandise to be sold in Mempawah, Gusti Jamril and 
Daeng Lulu took leave and sailed to Mempawah, which they 
reached after a fortnight. Gusti jamril sent Abciul-W'ahab to 
inform his father of his arrival, and the\' were brought in by two 
vessels-of-state with music phu'ing. Lieven guns were fired when 
the}' reached Sebukit, greetings exchanged, the presents from the 
Major delivered, and a great banquet held in the audience-halL 
Daeng Liiiu was given a house and after prayers, Gusti Jamril was 
brought into the palace, bathed v/ith water to ward off ail evil in- 
fluences, clothed in new clothes, according to royal custom, and 
then brought to do homage to the royal ladies, kissing their knees 
and being kissed on the head, whilst pra}'ers were said. 

Three months later Gusti Jamril asked leave to sail to F’inang 
Sekax'Li to sell goods brought for trade with the Dayaks; gongs, 
chanang, krromoiig, tazeak-tazi'ak (different kinds of gongs), pahaf 
(copper-trays on a foot), hokor (met,al-\'essels without foot and a 
broad, flat rirn), sembirit (semberipf a copper-bowi for food, with 
upright rim and round, hollow foot, smaller than the pahar) and 
talavi (great brass-trays). His father had no objections and told 
him to pay his respects to the Pangeran Dipat i, who had not yet 
seen Gusti Jamril. He arrived safely at Pinang Sekayu, kissed 
the Pangeran Dipati’s knee and was received with great love by 
the old man, who being a first cousin to the late Penembahan 
treated him as a grandfather would have done. Gusti Jamril 
received permission to trade further up river and went to the 
landing-place of the Salih Da}'aks, where he sold some of his 
goods with great profit. He was summoned back to Pinang, 
Sekayu to pay his respects to the Pangeran Dipati’s wife. He had 
to read and explain the Koran to the old lady, who was pleased 
with his learning. A banquet was given in his honour, ending 
with a prayer read by the Imam, and then the Pangeran Dipati 
offered one of his daughters in marriage. Gusti Jamril replied 
that in this matter he would have to consult his parents, and 
went back to the Dayak-village. The, Pangeran Adipati arranged 
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a pleasure- and fruit -gathering-trip up the river, accompanied by 
his son Raden Jaga and his daughter, Emas Seri Sangka and her 
girl-friends. The}^ went upstream, fetched Gusti Jamril and had 
"a great Jay gathering fruits in the jungle, returning aftenvards 
with Gusti jamril to Pinang Sekayii, where the latter was detained 
for twx) da\'s and nights. The Pangeran Dipati then broached 
again the subject of a marriage between Gusti jamril and his 
daughter Emas Seri Sangka. Gusti jamril refused as well as he 
could and was told to go to Sebukit to consult his parents; his 
trading-vessels could remain where they were during his absence. 
Gusti jamril informed his three captains, Enche Sabah, Enche 
Abdiil-w^ahab and Pfnglima Malid, of his intended trip, asking 
them to send down to him all such goods as he could take with 
him in a boat. They obeyed, and having taken leave of the 
Pangeran Dipati, Gusti jamril went downstreams and informed 
his parents. Pangeran Emas Suria Negara had no objections on 
principle, but Gusti jamril had already a wife at Batavia and had 
promised to take her and her family to Mempawah. Probably 
she would not come if she heard that Gusti jamril had a wife at 
Mempawah, and thus nothing would come of his own wish to 
have his whole family from Batavia at Mempawah, and of his 
uncle’s hope that his family should be taken care of at Mempawah. 
Gusti jamril promised to follow his father in all things, and 
Dtmang Rilaka Ptmawuna Chia’ was told to fetch the three ships 
from Salih. He was given a list of the debtors, Malays and 
Dayaks, and was told to ask for the money, which was already 
overdue, at once, using some force. He was further given a letter 
and presents for the Pangeran Dipati, which he delivered in due 
course. In the letter was said that Gusti jamril had to go at once 
to Batavia to pay for the goods he had taken on credit there from 
European and other firms, but that after his return he was sure 
to pay his respects to the Pangeran Dipati. In the meantime 
Demang Rilaka should collect the debts, and the Pangeran Dipati 
was asked to help him if necessary, so that he should return 
quickly and Gusti jamril should have no trouble about the 
money. The Pangeran Dipati said nothing when he had read the 
letter, but Raden jaga opined that there would be trouble. He 
was shown a list of the debtors, and with his permission Demang 
Rilaka went to Salih. He called the debtors and read the list to 
them; they acknowledged the debts, but asked for a respite of 
two or three months to collect the money. To this Demang Rilaka 
would not agree, as they had bought on cash-terms, and the men 
departed but conspired and went to Raden Jaga, to whom they 
complained of the hardness of Demang Rilaka. Raden jaga 
called all the Muslims of Pinang Sekayu and at midnight attacked 
Demang Rilaka from the river as well as from shore. Demang 
Rilaka fought as w'ell as he could, but numbers were against him; 
he put the goods which were ready packed into boats, and fighting 
went dowmstream through the fleet of his assailants and made his 
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way to Pinang Sekayii. When he reached the place, he shouted' 
that the people of Pinang Sekayu had paid good with bad, and in 
days to come would suffer for it. He reached Stduikit and re- 
ported what had happened to Pangeran Emas Suria Negara, who 
became very angry with Raden Jaga and promised to punish him 
for his evil doings. He prepared a fleet and sent messengers to 
his brothers, the Pangeran Mangkubumi LJpii Daihig Kamase of 
Sambas, and those at Riau, asking to help him. The Pangeran 
Mangkubumi came with five warvessels, and the Bugis sv/ore again 
allegiance to each other, whilst a buffalo was slaughtered for the 
mcnchirak of their arms. With a fleet of fifty \-esse!s they sailed 
up to Ttu'inda, where fighting commenced, as the Pangeran Dipati 
in the meantime had built stockades all along the river and had 
bidden the Dayaks of Sengkawo’ and Mempawah attack the ships 
from the shore. These stockades were soon taken the Bugis,. 
as at that time the Dayaks were not accustomed to firearms and 
run away. When the Bugis reached Melinsam, they built a 
stockade, and the Pangeran Dipati built one on the opposite shore 
of the river, where both parties w'atched each other for three months. 
Pangeran Emas Suria Negara got into communication with the 
chiefs of the Dayaks; he e-Kplained to them his lineage and mar- 
riage, and many went over to him, as they recognised in him the 
direct descendant of the Ptuichnbahan of Sengkawoh 

The AndrigiiriT Lemalif, who had been sent to Riau, 
delivered the letter to Upu Daeng Marioh, the Yamtuan Muda, 
and to Upu Daeng Challa. But shortly after his arrival Upu 
Dating Marioh died at Pitung, when returning from Tapokan, 
and his body was brought to Riau, wTere ever\'body mourned for 
him. He was buried with royal ceremonies at Sungai Baharu, and 
obsequies were duly held on the third, seventh, fortieth and hun- 
dredth days after his death. Upu Dachig Challa was made 
Yhimtuan Muda of Riau, but remained sad, as two of the five 
brothers had already died, and the others lived in foreign countries. 
When ail was settled, he equipped seven warvessels and sailed to 
Mempawah. 

W'hen the Raja of Landak, Ratii Bagus, heard of the fighting 
at Mempawah, he came with the Mohammedans of Landak and 
the Dayaks of Ben\aiki to Pinang St4<ayii, went to the Pangeran 
Dipati and told him that he had come with his brother Raden 
Osman to stop the fighting with his cousin, the Pangeran Smas 
Suria Negara, and to make peace between them. The Pangeran 
Dipati was quite agreeable, as his son, Raden Jaga had started the 
quarrel without investigating properly. Ratu Bagus went to 
Melinsam, visited Pangeran fimas Suria Negara, and asked him to 
stop the fighting. Whilst they were having their meal, news came 
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that the Yamtuan Muda of Riau had arrived, and Pangeran fimas 
Siiria Negara asked lea\'e of Ratu Bagus to consult his brother 
first before replying to his proposal, suggesting that they should go 
together downstream to welcome his brother. The Mangkubumi 
of Sambas, Gusti jainrii and his brothers were left behind to guard 
the stockade. When the brothers met at Sebukit, they went to the 
palace, and Pangeran J^mas Suria Negara informed the Yamtuan 
Muda of what had happened and of Ratu Bagus' proposal. Upu 
Daeiig Chalia replied, that he had been called to fight, and now he 
had come they wanted to make peace; he was quite agreeable, but 
\\x)Liid like to try a fight with the Pangeran Dipati and Raden Jaga 
first, as his brother’s cannons had already been fired, and even if 
that had not been done, they should be fired now, to show that his 
brother stood not alone but had flesh and blood in other countries. 
Me had come late and in a hurry on account of the death of their 
brother, and if they could not gain a decisive victory at once, he 
would send to Riau for a three times larger fleet. But he had no 
doubts about a speedy \’ictory, as the Dayaks, who ran if they 
heard a matchlock fired, would flee at once when they heard the 
roar of the cannons and swivelguns, and the Mohammedans of 
those parts had never faced an open attack, their warfare being 
carried on like that between a kfte and a chicken; -he had seen 
■enough of it coming up the river. 

After the meal the Yamtuan Muda returned to his ship, and 
Ratu Bagus w'cnt home with the Imam of Sebukit, with whom he 
stayed. Now b\' the will of God it came to pass that Ratu Bagus 
asked the imam to help him to marry Utin Duwaman, the daughter 
of Pangeran flmas Suria Negara; if his suit would be accepted, he 
would do whatever Pangeran Emas would like. The Imam in- 
formed Pangeran Emas, who consulted his brother the Yamtuan 
Muda; the latter was agreeable and took it as a good omen for 
vicrorv. At the marriage the Yamtuan Muda would swear 
allegiance to him, drawing his weapon, and promising to make 
the bridegroom Pengiima Ptn'ang, whilst he himself would under- 
take to be FNx'iglima BiNar. As Pangeran Emas Suria Negara and 
his wife had no objections, the Imam was told to inform Ratu 
Bagus that his proposal was accepted, and that the marriage 
shiould take place in three days. The bridegroom should, however, 
not become afraid at the mmgaruk of the Bugis, which was a sign 
of their being pleased. The Imam told Ratu Bagus and informed 
him that the marriage would be informal, consisting of the reading 
of prax'crs only, as in wartime they could not have the full cere- 
monies: if they should be victorious, they could have the festivities 
later lie further told him of the Bugis custom mengamk. 
Raja Bagus was pleased and satisfied, and began at once with the 
festdvities. On the third day he was carried in procession to the 
audience-hall, wheie the marriage-service was read, and then into 
the palace where he took his place next to the bride, and the couple 
partook of the ceremonial rice. Then the Bugis commenced the 
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mengariik; the "^'amtiian Miida drew his keris, presented a new 
suit of clothes to the bridegroom and proclaimed him Penglima 
Perang with the acdamation of the people and the firing of eleven 
guns. In the same manner the Yamtuan Muda was proclaimed 
Penglima Besar by Pangeran Emas Suria Negara. When the 
ceremonies were over/ the order was given to return to the war 
three days hence, and prayers read by the Imam concluded the 
festivities. 

I'hree da\’s later they moved upstream again and reached 
Kuala Sangking. The Pangeran Dipati heard of the marriage 
and the coming of the brothers of Pangeran P:mas Suria Ni-gara 
from Sambas and Riau, and held a council of war. Mis ministers 
represented to him all the trouble caused by the rashness of Raden 
Jaga, which had involved them in a quarrel with four countries. 
And their own Dayaks were going over to Pangeran Kmas Suria 
NN^ara, as the royal ladies and the royal insignia were with him 
at Sebukit. 'Fhe old prince said nothing. It had gone with him 
as in the proverb: a fire starting can be easily quenched, but if it 
has grown big, it is very hard to extinguish. 

When the fleet from Sebukit arrived, the three brothers were 
united again-after many years, and together they mourned the death 
of Upu Daeng Marioh. The three sons of Pangeran Emas Suria 
Negara paid their respects to their uncle the Yamtuan Muda. A 
council of war was held, and on a Tuesday, when the shadows were 
about three feet long, an attack on the stockades on the other side 
of the Meiinsam-riN^er was made. Two stockades were taken; the 
third was that of Raden Jaga. The Bugis battered down the port, 
and the people lied over the flat part , on the other side to Pinang 
Sekayu. The town wvas soon taken, but when the Bugis reached 
the courtyard of the Pangeran Dipati, they found that he had fled. 
They wanted to pursue him, but Pangeran Emas Suria Negara 
decided to stop for a day or two, and the houses were plundered, 
but not burned. The people of Pinang Seka^ai had fled by land 
and river; when they reached Memgkapas, they left behind the 
Kiayi and Ptngerah to build a stockade there,, and the princes with 
their men stayed by the^ mouth of the Sumpa’ river at Tembong, 
Bangsal. Two days, later, the Bugis attacked the lower stockade 
and were held up there, but the Ptmgerah of Pinang Sekayu went 
upstream from the mouth of the Nya\van-ri\'er to the Pangeran 
Adipati and Raden jaga and informed them that they could not 
hold out longer, as the assailants were too strong in numbers, and 
tjie chiefs of the Dayaks of Melinsam were going over to Pangeran 
Emas Suria Negara. 

The Pangeran Dipati called the chiefs of the five Dayak- 
tribes and asked them whether they should flee or fight. He 
thought it would hardly be of use to fight, as they had already 
given up their stockades at Pinang Sekayu, and lost everything by 
the plundering of Pinang Sekayu and could not meet the further 
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expenses of the war. They could not rely on their Dayaks,, and, 
besides, v^iiat would become of their wives and children in the 
jungle, who, if they continued fighting, would be attacked by the 
Dayaks of Landak, so that they could not leave them to them- 
selves, and the Dayaks of Landak would be thirty to one against 
those of Mempawah. The chiefs advised fleeing ere the Dayaks 
-of Landak should come, and the Pangeran Dipati asked them 
whether he should join them or not, but the chiefs of the Dayaks 
said that they would not be able to leave their t&mbawang 
(Da\mk“vil}ages"), and the Raja of Mempawah would be their 
prince. The Pangeran Dipati thereupon fled with his family 
over Pabahan, Siri, Temila, Semgah and Tayan to M^io and 
settled there, his people being scattered, some at Pinang Sekayu, 
others in the tembaiumig Sebaii at the mouth of the Sumpa' 
river, and others at Tayan. 

(A .^havr describes the fighting and the taking of Pinang 
Sekayu. The ransacking of the palace is forbidden by the 
Yamtuan Muda). 

After the victory Pangeran Emas Suria Negara called the 
chiefs of the Mempawah-Dayaks to Pinang ScTayu, and the chiefs 
of thirU" villages came to do homage to him. When they had 
promised that the}’ and their descendants would acknowledge 
Pangeran Emas Suria Negara and his descendants as Pcmeni- 
hahans of Sengkawo’ and their chiefs, Pangeran J5mas 
ordered Andrigurii Lemalo’ to stand on the shore of the river, 
holding in his right hand a stone and in his left an egg. The 
Da}'aks stood round him, and he told them to listen well to his 
words: — “ This agreement between us and the prince shall hold 
good with all his descendants and our descendants, and cannot 
be renounced, and if the Dayaks sin against it, the Dayaks shall 
die.’' The Dayaks replied: “So be it,” and he continued: “And 
if the (people who came over the) sea sin against it, the Dayaks 
shall die.” One of the Dayaks replied: “You speak the truth, 
Penglima Malo’ ” and the latter threw the stone into the river 
and broke the egg before the people. But the Dayaks said: 

“ You erred, Penglima; if the (people from the) sea sin against it, 
they are to die, and on no account are the Dayaks to die when the 
(people of the) sea sin against it; that word was wrong.” The 
Penglima replied: “ If we do not like it, we can dive after that 
stone, and if we get it, we can alter the agreement.” The chiefs 
of the Dayaks replied: “ flow can we dive after that stone which 
has sunk in a stream with such a strong current? Now of us 
will undertake to do that.” The Penglima said: If so, then I 
made no mistake, and we are at fault (jika bagitu kata kita hukan- 
lab salab aku dan kita-lah yang salah)!' The chiefs of the Dayaks 
replied: “We leave the matter to the Raja, to whom we have, 
.given over ourselves like white yarn (to be dyed whatever colour 
he wants). If he cares for us, we , shall live happily; if not, 
we shall be unhappy, and if we cannot bear it any longer, we 
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shall run away and try to find another prince who is able to take 
care of us/' Pangeran fimas Suria Negara said: “Do not let us 
quarrel I and my descendants shall take good care of }'ou, and 
shall not alter our covenant/' He distributed presents amongst the 
chiefs, and they returned to their villages. 

Dtoang Rilaka Penawiina Chia' then claimed punishment for 
the Dayaks of Salih, who had caused all the trouble, and suggested 
that they should capture as many of them as they could and carry 
them away as slaves. Pangeran Emas Suria Nfgara agreed, but 
tliose wiio ran away were to remain his people. A party under 
Dtmang Rilaka went upstream and attacked the village at eight 
o’clock in the morning. They captured about thirt}'-five people, 
who by order of Pangeran Rmas Suria Negara v'here brought 
to Sebukit and made Mohammedans. The plunder was ver\' 
rich, as eN’etnlhing was taken away, even old sleeping mats and 
unclean animals, which were carried away by the Dayaks. The 
Dayak-viliage of Salih consisted of fift\^ doors and about two 
hundred and fifty inhabitants, who went down to Pinang Sekayu 
and did homage to the princes. Pangeran Emas Suria Negara 
gave order to return the day after the next, allowing the empty 
houses of Pinang Seka}'ii to be taken down and brought to 
Sebukit. 

With singing and music the party returned to SH-^ukit, where 
they were welcomed with equal joy, and saffron-coloured rice, 
mixed with copper, silver and gold-coins, was scattered over the 
princes on their arrival at the Istana, to the delight of the 
children who were waiting at the palacedoor. A banquet was 
given for the ^'ictors in the audiencehall, concluded by prayers 
read b\' the Imam. 

Soon the Yamtuan Aluda of Riaii and the Pangeran Mangku- 
biimi of Sambas informed their brother that the\' wanted to return 
to their countries. The Pangeran Mangkubumi stated that by 
the younger sister of Sultan Aaclil he had four children, a daughter 
Emas Sani, daughter Emas Saja, a son Daihig Buka, and a third 
daughter Emas Utih. The Yamtuan Muda of Riau had two 
daughters by the \minger sister of Sultan Sulaiman, Tengku 
Puteh and Tengku Hitam, and ^ by another wife also Wo 
children, Raja Plaji, who fell in the holy war, and a daughter 
Raja Haiiniah; the second daughter. Raja Aminah, was at 
that time not yet born. They wanted to make Pangeran 
Emas Suria Negara the Pentmibahan of Mempawah. Pangeran 
Ednas replied, that his wife wanted them to stay for another 
week: Sultan Muhammad Zainu'eidin had alreaciy given Mem- 
pawah to the Ratu Agung Senuhun when they had left Matan, 
and there the matter had, to rest. After a w-eek of festivities the 
"i'amtuan Muda and the Pangeran Mangkubumi left, accompanied 
b}^ Pangeran Emas Suria Negara and his whole family, who made 
a fishing expedition of it. On a Monday, when the shadows were 
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sixteen feet long, they sailed, guns firing from ships and shore, 
music phgying, and the whole like a bridal procession. At the 
mouth of the river the three brothers bade farewell, and the Yam- 
tLian Muda returned to Rian, where sixteen guns were fired at his 
arrival. He then took care of the welfare of Riau, which was most 
famous and fioiirishing in 1150 A.H. 

A.H. 1148 the '^’amtiian Miida intended to go to Tepokan. 
When he halted at Tanjong Obin (Ubanr), the Suitaii called him 
and the Orang-Ka>'a Indra Bongsu back, as Raja Kechi’ was 
attacking Riau again. They returned at once and stopped at 
Tanjong Pinang, sending out spies, who on the third day reported 
the sails of Raja Kechi’ in the Straits of Tiling; this was on the 
first day of the month Safar. The Yarntuan Muda began the can- 
nonade with the vessels he had with him, ordering Penglima Bongsu 
to bring the fleet from the river to Stuigkarang, in order to protect 
the trading-vessels, of which the river was full. 

When Raja Kfchi’ reached Pimyengat, he found the Riau fleet 
waiting, stretching from Tanjong Pinang to Sengkarang. He 
stopped at PeT\/egat and hold a council of war. Idis ministers 
whispered amongst themselves at the foolishness of the under- 
taking. The merchants and inhabitants of Riau flocked to Tan- 
jong Pinang to see the fight and to bring provisions for the fleet; 
they brought tents with them and built fiiuts, and man}' had their 
small children and music with them. Sultan Sulaiman and the 
Yarntuan IMuda were very glad that the people took it so lightly. 
The warriors w'anted to start fighting at once, but the Yarntuan 
Muda sent a letter to Raja Kechik inviting him to commence at 
once with the play, as the shore was crowded with spectators who 
would be disappointed if they should not see the fighting between 
brothers and brothers-in-law, and would have incurred the expense 
of coming there and bringing all -their provisions with them for 
nothing. " if they should run short of provisions or ammunition,, 
there was a plentiful store at Riau, where gunpowder was manu- 
factured b}' tens of bamboo-vessels a day, and he would be glad 
to help Raja Kechi' with a boatful or two. Raja went 

ashamed into his cabin, when the letter had been read to him, as 
he did not know what to do, and his ministers made various com- 
ments on it. I'he messenger returned and reported what he had 
seen and heard, and the Yarntuan Muda laughed. On the seventh 
day of the month Safar, when the sun was half up, the Yarntuan 
Muda had the \i'ar-drum sounded, and the fleet of Raja Kechi’ 
started a tremendous cannonade. The Yarntuan Muda returned 
only one shot to ten of theirs, and ordered a vessel to move all 
guns from bows to stern, to turn round, and rowing backward, 
as if retreating, to fire on the enemy from the stern. Raja Kcchik 
much ashamed, ordered firing to cease. He returned to Penyengat 
and refused to eat. Idis ministers were disgusted. They had been 
made fools of, had been shown the posteriors of the foe, and 
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thought it better to jump over board. Besides, they thought of 
the oath in the Mosque, and felt like pirates. They agreed to 
carry Raja Kechi' back by force if he would not return on his own 
account. Sultan Sulainian and the Yamtiian Muda were greatly 
amused by Raja Kexhi's running away first and then anchoring 
again. On the next morning, a Wednesday, the\^ opened fire at a 
distance of dua kali viandi pUuni i.e. a cannonball ricochetting 
twice before it reached its destination from Penyengat. So they 
fought (as if in earnest), and people flocked to see. When Raja 
Kechf saw that he was made a fool of again, he decided to return, 
but waited until night. On the night from Wednesday to Thurs- 
day he sailed back to Siak. Sultan Sulaiman and the Yamtuan 
Muda with Raja Indra Bongsu returned to Riau and held festi- 
vities, but three da}'S later followed with their fleet to make sure 
that Raja Kechi' had returned to Siak, and then went back to 
Riau. Afterwards the Sultan went to Pahang and built a wall 
round the tomb of his father, going in the same year also to 
Trengganu. Wflien he was there, a man from Tambelan, named 
Mitam, brought new-s that Raja Kechi’ was sailing to Trengganu 
with sixt>-two vessels. This news was recei\'cd on a Saturday, 
the first day of Muharram A.H. 1 149, and tire Sultan had a stock- 
ade built at the mouth of the river. Shortly afterwards came Raja 
Indra-Bongsu, r3aeng Kemboja and Enche Unta from Riau and 
requested the Sultan to return. The Sultan married Tim Abdul- 
majid to the daughter of the Bendahara (of Trengganu?) named 
Tun Inah. He returned to Riau on Saturday, the tw^enty-first day 
of Jumadil-akhir A.H. 1149, bringing the Yang di-pertuan Kechi' 
with him. (.)n Thursday, the 7th da\^ of Dzulhajih, Raja Ibrahim 
\vas circumcised. Penglima Bongsu brought the news that the 62 
vessels had passed Batang. The Sultan and the Yamtuan Muda 
then, in fulfilment of their vows, wxnit with their whole households 


to Pengujan, where tvco palaces had been built, close to a Kramat 
(sacred place). They moved into those palaces, and the high 
dignitaries built temporary huts there. Every day festivities and 
banquets weer held, fishing-stakes were built round Pengujan, and 
at low tide the ro\aal ladies and children went to catch fish, heed- 
less that their beautiful sarongs from PaRanbang and Siantan got 
w'et. The fish w'ere cooked or curried. At night time the royal 
ladies amused themselves on the beach by moonlight. Hajis and 
Lehais prayed and praised God, their voices mingling with the 


music until midnight. Early in the morning the princes watched 
the sunrise, until it was time to join in morning-prayer. Prayers 
over, they had breakfast, and then the pious assembled at the 
sacred tomb and read prayers and the Koran, receiving rich re- 
wards for their labour. They also prayed for long life and happi- 
ness for the princes, and a banquet was given to them. When all 
vow^s were fulfilled, the party returned to Riau, which became 
more and more famous, and a resort for merchants. , 
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Adi. 1150 Riau was molested again by Raja Kechi’, who 
sent his son. Raja Aalam, with Dating Matekko and Raja Emas to- 
attack it. They arrived with a fleet of sixty vessels on the fifteenth 
day of the month Rabi-ul-awal and anchored at Tanjong Sebadam. 
As many merchant-vessels as could find place in the river sailed 
up, but the bigger ships had to stay in the roads. Sultan Sulaiman 
and the \Tmtuan Muda collected their men, and Enche Kaiang 
and Peiiglima Bongsii were sent with two war-vessels to recon- 
noitre. They met the fleet of Raja Aalam at Tanjong Sebadam, 
but their ships v'ere blown ashore by a storm from the Straits and 
could not be got ofi\ After a short fight the two men managed to 
escape upstream, but their ships v'ere taken by the enemy. Raja 
Aalam v'ent further upstream, but was held up by the Riau fleet, 
which had come to the barrier closing the mouth of the Pa}amg“ 
ri\'er. 'Phe figlit began, wherein also the guns of Kota Rintang 
took part. Raja Aalam could not proceed further. None of the 
men of Riau were killed or wounded. Raja Aalam went back to 
Kampong Biilang, built a stockade there and out of some junks 
made a floating fort, wliich he made fast with chains in the sea 
near Kampong Bulang, whilst he directed his campaign against 
the Sungai Tamm, where, however, he was not very successful 

The Sultan and the Yamtuan Muda had a number of war- 
vessels and canoes towed through the left branch of the river to 
relieve Tarum. The \’amtuan Muda himself led the attack, and 
the men of Siak fled, leaving three of their ships behind. After a 
short pause a genera! attack was made from Tarum downstream to 
Tanjong Sebadarn, as there were many ships and stockades of the 
enemy on and along the river. At the time of the morning-prayer 
on \\Tdnesda}\ the seventeenth day of Rabi-ul-akhir A.M. 1150, 
the attack began, and with the help of God all stockades and many 
ships were taken, and in the night, at the time of the evening- 
prayer, Raja Aalam, Daihig Matekko and Raja Emas fled, nobody 
knows where, leaving behind a great number of ships and guns. 

A sbai^r follows, describing the events from the return of 
the ^kimtuan Muda from Mempawah to this last war. 

The book concludes with a praising the five brothers, 
whose advance in the world was solely due to their following the 
right faith in the right way and to their unity and brotherly love, 
and exhorting their descendants to follow their example. 

This (cop)', from which the book was printed?) was written 
by Haji Abdullah, the son of KhairiPd-din, a native of Jiianah, 
on the twenty-seventh day of the month Shaaban A.H. 1282, a 
Sunday. 
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Tlie size of Trees in the Malay Peninsula. ' ■ \,;; 

By F. W. Foxworthy. 

None of our trees approach the dimensions of the “ big trees 
of North America, nor do they equal the largest trees of the 
Australian region. They dO; however, approach fairl}/ close!}' the 
dimensions of the largest trees found in other parts of the eastern 
tropics. 

Heiglit, — The accurate measurement of the height of large 
trees presents some difficulty and careful instrumental deter- 
minations of the height of our trees are few. It often happens 
that a large tree standing in the open is credited with great height, 
often with as much as a hundred feet more than it possesses. 
Experienced observers may make a mistake of thirt}' or more feet 
in a \'isual estimate of height, and the error made by inexperienced 
observers is likely to be much greater. Certain of our large trees 
ha\’e been, b}^ some persons, stated to be much more th.an 300 feet 
in height. Such statements lack Verification, and are probably 
the result of careless estimate by inexperienced observers. The 
onl}' v'ay to determine the height of a tree accurately is by the use 
of instruments of .precision, if the tree is standing, or by direct 
measu.rement of felled trees. 

The tallest tree thus far . recorded from the Peninsula was a 
Tiialang (Koovipassia exceha Taub.), which wa.s 265 feet in 
height. The tree was measured by B. F. H. Barnard, Deputy 
Conservator of Forests, with the aid of a Iw'psoineter. Tualang 
often reaches large size and certain individuals of this species, in 
Sarav'/ak, Iiave been recorded as reaching a height of 275 feet. 

'Fhe next tallest tree which has been recorded is a Kapur 
(DryobalciJiops aromatica Gaertn. f.), whose height was 220 feet, 
jelutong (Dyera spp.) sometimes reaches a height of 200 feet, and 
there are, perhaps, a few other kinds of trees which occasionally 
reach that height, although definite records are lacking. 

Forest officers measure a great rnrm}’ trees, but the total height 
is not often recorded, because total height is of much less im- 
portance than the diameter and the height to the first branch, 
as these are llie measurements used in calculating the volume of 
useful timber in the tree, and also because the total height can 
rarely be determined with accuracy in the forest, with the time 
and equipment available. The best opportunity for determining 
the heights of numbers of, trees comes when felling is going on, 
and quite a number of measurements have been made at such 
times. It may be stated, as ,a result of measurements that have 
been made, that the average height of the top of the forest canopy ; 
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is a little more than 150 feet. Here and there certain very large 
trees project for some distance above this level. The height to the 
first branch is, in most cases, less than 100 feet, but there are a 
few kinds of trees, such as Kerning (Dipterocarpus spp.) and 
Kapur (Dryobalaiiops afomatica Gaertn. f.), which usually exceed 
100 feet to the first branch when mature. A number of other 
kinds of trees have occasional individuals which are more than 
100 feet to the first branch*. 

Diameter and girth. — The measurement of the thickness of 
a tree is made at breast height (4^2 feet above the ground), ex- 
cept when there are buttresses, when it is made above these. 
Diameter is usually measured with the aid of callipers, except in 
the case of very large trees, when the girth is taken with a tape. 
The largest tree recorded in the Peninsula is a Chengal (Balanor 
carpus Heiviii King) in the Parit Forest Reserve, Kinta District, 
Perak. This tree was 40 feet five inches in girth (154 inches in 
'diameter) and was estimated to be 125 feet to the first branch. ' 

The following table shows the average diameters of the 
different trees., as recorded in valuation surveys during the last 
five years. All trees o^^er 12 inches in diameter have been re- 
corded, when a survey was made. The last column of the table 
gives the maximum diameter recorded for the tree, whether in 
valuation surveys or elsewhere. Measurements have been made 
in most of the states of the Peninsula, and the table represents our 
present knowledge of the size of cur trees. The class recorded as 
Miscellaneous ” contains all trees not separately named and 
includes a very large number of forms, most of them small. 


Table of Sizes of Trees. 


Tree 

Total 

Trees 

measured. 

A verage 
diameter 
inches. 

Kaximum 

diameter 

inches. 

Meranti — S horea spp. 

19,041 

24 

88 

Kelat — E ugenia spp. 

10,461 

16 

46 

Keruing — D ipterocarpus spp. 

8,572 

26 

78 

KempaS' — K oompassia malaccensis . . 

4,220 

24 

83 

Medang— various L.auraceae 

3,865 

18 

48 

Mempening — Q uercus spp. . . 

3,268 

16 

52 

Resak— S horea spp., Hopea spp., etc. 

3,020 

22 

84 

Kapur — D ryobalanops aromatica . , 

2,862 

28 

134 

Keranji — D iaiium spp. 

2,360 

20 

52 

M era WAN — Hopea spp. 

1,754 

18 

42 

Bintangor — C aiophyllum spp. 

1,461 

16 

32 

Petaling — O chanostachys amentacea 

1,418 

16 

1 35 

Nyatoh — P alaquium spp., etc. 

1,338 

18 

46 

Chengal — B alanocarpus Heimii 

1,261 

34 

154 

Keledang — A rtocarpus lanceaefolia 
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1,165 

20 

56 
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Table of Sizes of Trees (contimied) . 


" Tree' 

Total 

Trees 

measured. 

A verage 
diameter 
indies. 

; MaxiTfunn. 

diameter 
: in dies. 

Merbau — Intsia spp. .. . . .. 

1,129 

26 

87 

Sepetir — Sindora spp. 

920 

,22 

54 

Rengas— Melanorrhoea spp., etc. .. 

916 

20, 

, 46 ■ 

Mengkulang — T arrietia spp. ■ ■ 

818 

22 . ' 

46 

Jelutong — Dyera spp. . . 

608 

26 -■■■ 

100 

SiMPOH — Dilienia spp., Wormia spp. i 

524 

/ 20 ' , 

■ ' '38-,' 

Seraya — Shorea Curtisii 

471 

32 

80 

Kulim — Scorodocarpiis borneensis . . | 

447 

IS 

59 

Mersawa — Anisoptera spp. .. .- 

358 

34,.' 

88', . 

Penaga — Mesua ferrea . . 

355 

18 

28 

Tualang — Koompassia excelsa 

349 

40 

107 

Kel.adak — Dryobalanops oblongifolia 

319 

24 

. 54 

Durian Daun — Durio spp. . . . . 1 

303 

22 

42 

Kayu Arang — Diospyros spp. . . 

215 

16 

28 

Kamap — Strombosia rctundifolia . . i 

190 

16 

34 . 

Kungklir — Pithecolobium confertum 1 

167 

16 

34 

Betis — Payena iitilis .. 

165 

26 

69 

Terentang — Campnosperma spp. .. 

161 

1 

38 

Tempinis — Sloetia sideroxylon . . i 

140 

18 

25 

Berangan — Castanopsis spp. . . 

127 

df ■ i 

35' 

Tembusu — Fagraea gigantea 

119 

22 ’ 

61 

Meranti Pahang — Shorea spp. .. | 

113 

28 

: 71 : : 

Bungor — Lagerstroemia spp. 

89 

18 1 

39 

Punggai — Coelostegia Griffithii • • 

62 

. 20 1 

44 

Dedali — Strombosia javanica . . i 

55 

18 ! 

48 

Damar Hitam — Balanocarpus spp. .. 

44 

24 

28 

Leban— Vitex' spp. ■ .■. ' . . . . .. 

44 

16 

18 

Geroxggaxg — Cratoxylon arborescens 

30 

18 

38 

MiSCELLA'NEOUS : ... 

47,585 

18 1 


Total trees measured . . 

j 122,952 





■ Spolia Mentawiensia.; 

: Dermapteta,. .■ . 

Par le Dr, Alfredo Borelli, 

{Mnseo Zoologico, Torino). 

(Figs. I, 2). 

With an Introduction by C. Boden Kloss, 

Directot of Musetmu, 

Straits Settlements aitd Federate^ Malay States. 
:VJi;:^:Tatr0dwcti0n 

The Mentawi Group, to the west of Sumatra, consists of the 
islands of Siberut, Sipora/and North and South Pagi. The first 
and northernmost is larger than the other three (which are fairly 
equal in size) put together. . 
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Little was known of their entomology until I visited Siberut 
and Sipora during September — November 1924, accompanied by 
Mr. N. Smedle}t, Assistant Curator of the Raffles Museum, Singa- 
pore, and Dr. M. H. Karny, Assistant Entomologist, Zoologibal 
Museum, Buitenzorg, Java, with a party of native collectors. I 
have, as usual, to thank the Government of Netherlands India for 
the assistance and facilities aflPcrded. 

The islands are not very pleasant collecting grounds: they 
are mostly swamp out of which rise hills nowhere more than 500 
metres high and generally difficult to get at, being surrounded by 
soft ground, dire sago palm is common. The native villages are 
situated on the banks of rivers some distance upstream, and there 
are scarcely an}' paths except those made by the Dutch military 
posts: these are generally through flat land and are often untravers- 
able owing to Hoods. There is much rain throughout the year. 
The islands are unhealthy: in spite of systematic employment of 
quinine and other precautions, all the members of a party of fif- 
teen, except mx’self, sulTered from malaria either on the islands or 
scon after leaving them. 

The group lies parallel to the west coast of Sumatra and 
about 90-110 kilometres distant. Siberut is about 110 kilometres 
long and about fifty broad, and its northern extremity is on Lat. 
D South. 

The islands are apparently connected with each other by a 
sea-bottom of less than 200 metres and most bathygraphical charts 
show a connection with Sumatra, via the Batu Islands to the north- 
east, b}' a narrow ridge of similar soundings; but 1 am inclined to 
doubt that this ridge is unbroken as indicated, for the faunas of 
the groups differ greatly, while, though the Mentawi Islands possess 
a much richer mammalian fauna than the undoubtedly deep-water 
islands of Simalur and Engano at the extremities of the West 
Sumatran chain of islands, the fauna is much more peculiar and 
differentiated than that of Nias Island, also represented as being 
within the one hundred fathom line. Whatever the depths may be, 
the}' certainly are not those of the shallow Sunda shelf (less than 
75 metres) on which stand almost all the jand-masses of Malaysia, 

the Peninsula, Sumatra, java, Bali, Borneo, etc. 

Apart from the doubtful connecting ridge the group is sur- 
rounded by depths of 200-1000 metres of water; further, every- 
where directly between it and Sumatra lies the long Mentawi 
Basin with depths of 1000-2000 metres. Such conditions render 
se\'eral of the West Sumatran Islands, in spite of small size and 
lack of height, zoologically quite as distinct from each other and 
from the rest of Malaysia as the larger areas of that sub-region 
are from each other. 

The islands are forested all over save for the natives' plan- 
tations, and our material was obtained from varied localities near 
the Government stations of Siberut, in the island of that name, 
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and Sioban in Sipora: it came from the sea-shore, _ low-lying 
ground, the swamps, cultivated areas, and from such hills as were 
accessible. 

During the journey to and from the islands we also made' 
small collections of insects at Padang, West Sumatia, on Pulau 
Tello, one of the shallow-water Batu Islands to the north of 
Siberut; and on the Pagi Islands where Dr. Karny spent several 
days. 

As reports on the various collections obtained are prepared 
they will be published in various journals under the general title 
“ Spolia Mentawiensia.” 

The following have appeared to date;— 

Spolia Mentawiensia; Flora. H. N. Ridley, Kew Bulletin of 

Miscellaneous Information, No. 2, 1926, pp. 56-94. 

Spolia Mentawiensia; Birds. F. N. Chasen and C. Boden Kloss,. 

Ibis, 1926, pp. 269-305. Plate 111 and fig. 10. 

Spolia Mentawiensia; Reptiles and Amphibians. Malcolm A., 

Smith. Ann. and .Mag. Nat. Hist. (9) 18, 1926, pp. 76-81. 
Spolia Mentaw'iensia; Zoraptera. H. H. Karny, Treubia, IX,, 

1926, pp. 1-5, pl. I, text figs. 1-3. 

iu Systematic. 

Diplatys karnyi mv. s^. (Siberut). 

Nesogader gonophygius nov. sp. (Siberut). 

iii. Dermapteres des lies Mentawi. 

Depuis les quelques espiices recueillies par le Dr. Elia Modi- 
gliani et conservees dans les collections du Musee civique de Genes, 
personne que je sache, n’a fait des recherches de Dermapteres dans 
les lies Mentawi. Aussi_ est-ce avec plus grand interet que j’ai 
examine le materiel reuni par le Musee Raffles de Singapore et le 
Musee Zoologique de Buitenzorg au cours d’une excursion faite 
dans les lies Siberut et Sipora pendant les mois de Septembre et 
Octobre 1924. Cette collection comprend 22 especes dont 2 
nouvelles. 

Des 19 especes deja connues la seule Tagalina semperi Dohrn,, 
n’a ete rencontree jusqu’a present ni a Sumatra ni a Java, les 
autres sont pour la plupart communes a tout I’archipel Malais. 
Toutefois Parapsalis Idevis, Conolabidura piligera et Chaetospania 
lanceolata signalees de Sumatra et des Philippines n’ont pas encore 
ete rencontrees a Java et Proreus delicatuhis decrit de Ceylan n’a 
ete retrouvee qu’a Sumatra. 

Des especes rapportees des lies Mentawi par le Dr. Modigliani: 
Allostethus indiaim .:V 2 iV. mindr -{Borm.), Allostetbella doriae- 
(Borm.), Spongovostox siella (Borm.), Chaetospania feae (Borm.), 
Cbelhoches variopictus {Boxxn.), Chelisocbes superha (Dohrn) et 
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Narberia simplex (Borm.) aiicune n'a ete retroiivee par Texpedition' 
du Musee Raffles ni par le docteur Karny du Miisee Buitenzorg. 
qui raccompagnait. 

PROTODERMAPTERA. 

Fam. Pygidicranidae. 

Subf. Dipiatynae. 

Gen. Diplatys Serville. 

Dipiatys kariiyi nov. sp. 

Tete d’lin brim chocolat avec la moitie anterieure du clypeus 
jaunc pAlt\ la Itvre superieiire brim testacii, les palpes brims a la 
base d'un jaiine pale a Textremite. Front bombe, bien distinct de' 
Toccipiit deprime et etroit qui presente un court sillon median et 
est reborde le long du bord posterieur; sutures indistinctes cretes- 
oculaires marquees et de moitie plus courtes que le diametre longi- 
tudinal des yeux, tres gros et convexes. Antennes de 21 articles, 
le brum de la couleur de la tcte, les suivants d’un jaune testace 
oil olivatre. 

Pronotum plus court que la tete, a peu-pres aussi long que 
large dans le tiers antcmieur puis allant se retrecissant fortement 
jusqu’au bord posterieur qui est de peu superieur a la moitie de sa 
plus grande largeur. Bombe, de.Ia couleur de la tete et traverse' 
par un sillon median longitudinal dans sa moitie anterieur; jaune- 
pfde et deprime dans la moitie posterieur, bords lateraux con- 
vergents et presqiie droits ornes de poils marrons, angles et bord' 
posterieurs fortement arrondis, 

. Eciisson jaune pale. 

Elytres presque trois fois aussi longues que le pronotum, d'uiT 
brim fonci% arrondies posterieiirement. 

Ailes longues comme ie tiers des elytres, d'un brim testace- 
ornees d’une tache jaune dans la moitie anterieure interne. 

Pattes d’un jaune fauve, les femurs de la premiere paire ornes 
d'une petite tache d’un brim noiratre sur la face anterieure, pres de 
rarticulation avec les tibias; article des tarses un peu plus long 
que la somme des deux suivants. 

Abdomen cylindriqiie; les segments etroits a bords paralleles 
du l®i‘ au 8^ allant s'elargissant faiblement du 8® an dernier dont 
la largeur est a peine egale a une fois et un tiers celle du I®^’; plis 
tuberculaires des 3® et 4® segments bien marques. D\in roux 
ferrugineux passant an marron rougeafre dans les derniers seg- 
ments, ornes dhine pubescence jaunatre, , Dernier segment rec- 
taogulaire, a peu-pres aussi long que large; bombe et pourvu dffln 
leger sillon mkiian longitudinal^ declive dans le tiers posterieur. 
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a\'ec line impression mediane circulaire en relief centre le bord 
posterieur, celui-ci reborde et legerement concave entre les racines 
de la pince, obliqiiement tronqiie sur les cotes. 

Segments sternaux testaces. 

Segments inferieurs de rabdomen testaces. Penultieme seg- 
ment iin peu plus long que large avec les cotes droits et paralleles 
dans la premiere moitie, puis legeremeiit arrondis 
et convergents jusqii'au bord posterieur coupe droit 
a\’cc les angles posterieiirs faiblenient arrondis. Sa 
surface opaque et legcu'ement convexe presente une 
longue depression ovale qui occupe la moitie pos- 
ttrieure du segment (fig. 1).. 

Branches de la pince d’lin roiix fauve; sub- 
centigues a la base, droites et triqiietres, faiblement 
dilates et finenient crcmelees internement dans le pre- 
mier tiers de leur longueur, puis cylindriques lisses 
et se courbant legerement jusqu’aiix pointes aigues 
qui se rencontrent. 

Longueur dll corps o il,5miillim. 

Longueur de la pince S 2.3 millim. 

Espece qui par la forme de Tabdomen et de la pince rappelle 
Diplatys jacobsoni Burr de Batavia dont elle differe par la taiile, 
deux fois plus grande, par la couleur du pronotum et par la forme 
du penultieme segment ventral qui se rapproche de celle de D. 
greeni Burr. 

Siberut (lies Mentawi), Septembre 1924 (H. H. Karny) : I o . 
/Diplatys greeiii Burr. 

Siberut, Septembre 1924 (C. B. K. ct N. S.): I 9 . 

Get exemplaire correspond exactement a la fig. 2 donnee par 
Malcolm Burr (D, 'iiTjiceps, Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc. XIV, 
p. 75, PL A, fig. 1-3, 1901). 

Subf. Pygidicraninae. 

/e"„r tGen.,Tagalina;'DQhrn.','' ■: 

Tagalioa semper I Dohrn. 

Sipora, Octobre 1924 (C. B, K. et N. S.) : 1 9 et une larve. 

Siberut, Septembre et Octobre 1924 (H. 11. K.): 1 9,1 
nyniphe $ , 1 larve. 

Sif)ora, Octobre 1924 (H. H. K.): 1 nymphe. 

Gen. Kalocrania Zacher. 

Kaiocrania marmoricrora Serville. 

Siberut (West Sumatra), Septembre 1924 (C. B. K. et N. S.): 

1 nymphe $ . , . 
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Ooiiolabidiira pliigera Borm.' 

Sipora, Octobre 1924 (C. B. K. et N. S,) : I 6' . 

Subf. Psalinae. 

Gen. Parapsalis Borelli. 

Parapsalls Jaevis Borelli. 

Siberiit, 23 Septembre 1924 (H. H. K.) I larve. 

PARADERMAPTERA. 

Fam. Apachyidae. 

Gen. Apachyus Serv. 

Apacli^ais.cliartaceiis Haan. . 

Sipora, Octobre 1924 (G. B. K. et N. S.) : 1 $ . 

EUDERMAPTERA, 

Fam. Labisdae. 

Subf, Nesogastrinae. 

Gen. Nesogaster Verb. 

Nesogaster amoesiiis Stal. 

Sipora Octobre 1924 (C. B. K. et N. S.): 1 $ de la forme 
depOLirviie d’ecaille alaire. 

Nesogaster goiiopygiiis nov. sp, - 

Tetc plus longue que large, pen bomboe, d’un jaiine orange 
avec la levre suptnneure et les palpes testaces. Sutures fines mais 
distinctes. Antennes de II articles, les 5 premiers d'un jaime 
testace, bruns du b*- an 8S les 3 derniers blanchatres. 

Pronotum rectangulaire avec le bord et les angles posterieurs 
legerement arrondis; un peu plus court que la tete et h peine plus 
long que large; d\m brim marron fonce, jaune testace ie long des 
bords lateraiix. 

El}4'res brunes avec reOets pourpres, ornees d’une tache jaune 
siir les angles humeraux; d'une longueur presque double de cede 
dll pronolum qu’elies debordent sensiblenient de chaque cOte; 
angles humeraux arrondis; cotes droits, paralieles, herd poste- 
rieur droit. 

Ailes saillantes, de longueur egale a celle du pronotum, brunes 
avec line tache jaune dans ie tiers basal externe. 

Pattes d’un jaune pale, les femiurs de la paire enticrement 
bruns, ceux de la 2^‘ et de la 3^ paire bruns dans la moitie basale. 

Abdomen d’lin roux fauve, liiisant; piis tuberculaires des 2® 
et 3® segments bien distincts. Dernier segment brim fonce dans 
la moitie posterieiire, rectangulaire, plus large que long, faiblement 
convexe avec Ie bord postimieur sensiblement reborde, 

Pygidiiim brun testace, saiilant, plus long que large, convexe, 
en dessiis, rectangulaire avec les bords lateraux paralieles et le 
bord posterieur saiilant en son milieu en forme de triangle emousse 
(fig. 2). 
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Branches de la pince d’un brim fauve avec les pointes plus 
foncees; ecartees a ia base, convexes, droites et presque paralleles 
dans les deux premiers tiers de leur longueur, 
puis faiblemenf coiirbees en dedans et all ant 
s’amincissant jusqidaux pointes, creiisees et 
finement dente'lees en dedans le long du pygi- 
dium, puis lisses. 

Penultieme segment ventral plus large 
que long, rectanguJaire avec le bord posterieiir 
faiblement arrondi. 

Longueur du corps ^ : 4.5 millim. 
Longueur de la pince ^ : L6 millinl. 
Siberut, Octobre 1924, (S et 9 (H. H. K.), 
E-ispece voisine de ;V. motmseyi Burr des: 
lies Philippines, le pygidiiim non tranque 
posterieiirenient et Fabsence d’tqiine avant 
la seconde moitie des branches de la pince Fen distinguent desuite, 
ainsi que la coloration diffdrente des antennes et des tdytres. 

Subf. Spoiigiphorinae. 

Gen. Spongovostox Burr. 

Spongovostox semiflaviis (Bonn.). 

Siberut, Septembre 1924, 1 2 (C. B. K. et N. S.). 

Subf. Lobiinae. 

Gen. Chaetospania Karsch. 

Chaetospaiiia lanceolata Borelli. 

Res biologicae, Vol. I, No. 5, fig. 6, Torino 1926. 

Siberut, Octobre 1924, $ et 9 (H. H. K.). 

Des exemplaires de cette espece provenant des lies Philippines 
ainsi que d'autres reciieillis a. Lainpongs (Sumatra) par le Dr. 
Karii}’ avaient ete rapportes dans une note precedente"* a la Chae- 
tospania quadrata Burr. 

Gen. Labia Leach. 

Labia curvicauda Motsch. 

Sipora, 9 Octobre 1924 (H. H. K.) : 1 9 . 
var. flavicoliis Bonn. 

Sipora, 26 Octobre 1924 (H. H, K.): I 9, 

Labia pilicornis Motsch. 

Siberut, Septembre 1924 (M. H. K.): Flusieiirs exemplaires 
o et $ . 

Gen. Prolabia Burr. 

Prolabia arachidis (Yersin). ■ ■ ■ 

Sipora, Octobre 1924 (H. H. K.) : Larve. 

Subf. Sparattinae. 

Gen. Auchenomus Karsch. 

* Boll. Hus. Zool. ed Anat. comp. ToriaOj Tol. 38, n.s. No. 13, pag. 11: 
1923, Treubia, YIII, p. 262, 1926. 
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Aiiclienomiis javaiiiis ,Borm. . 

Pulau Tello, isles Batu, Novembre 1924 (H. H. K.): $ et 9 . 
F'am. Chelisochidae. 

Subf. Chelisochinae. 

Gen. Chelisoches Scudder. 

Cheiisoclies mo-rio Fabr.- 

Siberiit, Septembre 1924 (C. B. K. et N. S.): 2 $. 
Clieliso.ches semiriifiis Borelli..-- 

Res biologicae, Vol. I, No. 1, p. 7, fig. 7, 7a, 8. Torino 1926. 
Sipora et Siberut, Septembre et Octobre 1924. 

Plusieurs exempiaires 3 et $ recueillis par les Musees Raffles 
et Biiitenzorg; les seals exempiaires connus. 

Gen. Pro re IIS Burr, 

Proreiis deficatii Ills?, Burr. ,■ 

Siberut, Septembre 1924, 1 $ (C. B. K. et N. S.). 

Exemplaire que je rapporte avec beaiicoup de doute a cette 
espuce a cause de la difference de couleur des elytres et des pattes. 
El}-tres d’lin marron roiigeatre ornees d une tache jaune qui occupe 
le milieu de la moitie anterieure; legerement ponctuees. Pattes 
brunes avec les tarses testaces. Un exemplaire $ presentant les 
mamies particularitos de coloration, provenant de Lampongs (Su- 
matra) rn'a\'aii deja ete communique par le Dr. Karny (v, Boreih\ 
Treubia, VIII, p. 268, 1926). 

Gen. Haniaxas Burr. 

Hamaxas feae Borm. 

Sipora. Octobre 1924: 1 ^ et 3 9 (C. B. K. et N. S.). 
L’exemplaire $ differe de la description originale de de Bor- 
mans et de la figure dennee par Malcolm Burr, dans son etude sur 
Derrnapteres de I’lnde en ce qifil pre^ente, le long de farete interne 
des branches de la pince, deux dents dont ITine, plus grosse, situee 
au tiers, Taiitre au-delH dii second tiers de leiir longueur, les deux 
epines relitk^s par une iegtme sailiie du bord inferieur des branches; 
fexempiaire typique presente une seule dent.^ Des exempiaires 
presentant la nieme particularite ont d’ailieurs ete sigiiales des lies 
Philippines, de Borneo et de Sumatra. 

Hamaxas semiliiteus Borm. 

Sipora, Octobre 1924 (C. B. K. et N. S.): I 
Siberut, Septembre 1924 (H. H. K.): I 9. 

Earn. Forficulidae. 

Subf. Anechurinae. 

Gen. Allodahiia Burr. 

Allodaiilla scabriusciila Serville. 

Sipora, Octobre 1924 (C. B. K. et N. S.) : 2 ^ , 4 $ et larves. 

■^Malcolm Burr, in: The Fauna of British India. Dermaptera. 
London, 1910, PL IX, hg. 88. 
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Spolia Meetawiensia t Fiilgoroicieaj Homoptera. 

(Cixiidae, Meeiioplid'ae,. Delpliacidae, Derbidae)> • 

By F. Muir. 

Hazjanan Sugar Planters' Experimental Station, Honolulu, T. EL 

(Figures i-34). 

With an Introduction by C. Boden Kloss, 

Director oj Museums, 

Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States. 

i. Introduction. 

ii. Systematic, 

iii. Account of the Collection. 

I. Introduction. 

The Menta^\’i Group, to the west of Sumatra, consists of the 
islands of Siberut, Sipora, and North and South Pagi. The first 
and northernmost is larger than the other three (which are fairly 
equal in size) put together. 

Little was known of their entomology until 1 visited Siberut 
and Sipora during September-hsovember 1924, accompanied by 
Mr. N. Smedley, Assistant Curator of the R.aflTles Museum, Singa- 
p^ore, and Dr. H. M, Karny, Assistant Entomologist, Zoological 
Museum, Buitenzorg, Java, with a party of nati\'e collectors. I 
have, as usual, to thank the Government of Netherlands India for 
the assistance and facilities afforded. 

Tlie islands are not very pleasant collecting grounds: they 
are mostly swaimp out of which rise hills nowhere more than 500 
metres high and generally difficult to get at, being surrounded by 
soft ground. The sago palm is common. The native villages are 
situated on the banks of rivers some distance uj)stream and there 
are scarcely any paths except those made by the Dutch military 
posts: these are generally through flat land and are often iin- 
traversable owing to floods. There is much rain throughout the 
year. The islands are unhealthy: in spite of systematic employ- 
ment of quinine and other precautions, ail the members of a party 
of fifteen, except myself, suffered from malaria either on the 
islands or soon after leaving them. 

The group lies parallel to the west coast of Sumatra and 
about 90-130 kilometres distant, Siberut is about 110 kilometres 
long and about fifty broad, and its northern extremity is on Lat. 
D South. 

The islands are apparently connected with each other by a 
sea-bottom of less than 200 metres, and most bathygraphical charts 
show a connection with Sumatra, via the Batu Islands to the north- 
east, by a narrow ridge of similar soundings; but I am inclined 
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to doubt that this ridge is unbroken as indicated, for Ihe faunas 
of the groups differ greatly., while, though the Mentawi Islands 
possess a much richer mammalian fauna than the undoubtedly 
deep-water islands of Simalur and Engano at the extremities of the 
\\'est Sumatran chain of islands., the fauna is much more peculiar 
and differenliated than that of Nias Island, also represented as 
being W'ithin the one liundred fathom line. Whatever the depths 
may be, the\' certainly are not those of the shallow Sunda shelf 
(less than 75 metres) on which stand almost all the land-masses 
of Malaysia, i,e,, the Peninsula, Sumatra., Java, Bali, Borneo, etc. 

Apart fiom the doubtful connecting ridge the group is sur- 
rounded by depths of 200-1000 metres of water; further, ever\'- 
where direct!}' between it and Sumatra lies the long Mentawi Basin 
with depths of 1000-2000 metres. Such conditions render seN’eral 
of the West Sumatran Islands, in spite of small size and lack of 
height, zoological]}/ quite as distinct from each other and from the 
rest of Maku'sia as the larger areas of that sub-region are from 
each other. 

The islands are forested all over, and our material was ob- 
tained from \uiried localities near the Government stations of 
Siberut, in the island of that name, and Sioban in Sipora: it came 
from the sea-shore, low-l}’ing ground, the swamps, cultivated areas, 
and from such hills as were accessible. 

During the journey to and from the islands we also made 
small collections of insects at Padang, West Sumatra; on Pulau 
Tello, one of the shallow-water Batu Group to the north of 
Siberut; and on the Pagi Islands where Dr. Karn}' spent several 
days. 

As reports on the various collections obtained are prepared 
they will be published in various journals under the general title 
'' Spolia Mentawiensia.’' 

The following haN^e appeared to date; — 

Spolia Mentawiensia: Flora. H. N. Ridley, Kew Bulletin of 
Miscellaneous Information, No. 2, 1926, pp, 56-94, 

Spolia Mentawiensia: Birds. F. N. Chasen and C. Boden 
Kloss, Ibis, April 1926, pp. 269-305. Plate iii and Fig. 
10 . 

Spolia Mentawiensia: Reptiles and Amphibians. Malcolm 
A. Smith, Ann. and Alag., Nat. Hist. (9) XVI 11, 1926,. 
pp. 76-81. 

is. Systematic. 

Andes sibemtensis sp. nov. (Siberut Id.) 

Mnemosyne fnscinervis sp. nov, (Sipora Id.) 

Oliarus angusticeps sp. noy. (Sipora Id.) 

Myndus duhms sp. nov. (Siberut Id.) 

Ostama junefAssima sp. noy, (Siberut Id.) 
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Malaxa hhpinnata s^:m (Sipora Id.) 

Ugyops mstdaris sp. nov. (North Pagi Id.) 

Dicrmiotropis msi^^^^^ (Siberut Id.) 

NeocycUikara flaveola sp. nov. (Siberut Id.) 

Kam^ndaka 0 (Siberut Id.) 

Kamendaka karnyi sp, nov. (Sipora Id.) 

Megatropis karnyi sp. Id.) 

Megatropis sibemtensis sp. nov. (Siberut Id.) 

Afegatropis simplex sp. nov. (Siberut Id.) 

Mysidiodes imiltimamiata sp, nov. (Sipora Id.) 

Rhotana hkolor sp, nov. (Sipora Id.) 

Rbotana sewJpaliniis sp. n^ (Sipora Id.) 

Paviendanga siporensis sp. nov. (Sipora Id.) 

Parnendanga Tuhicimda s (Sipora Id.) 

Pamendanga difjusa sp. nov. (North Pagi Id.) 

Zoraida smedleyi sp. nov. (Siberut Id.) 

Zoraida karnyi sp. nov. (Siberut Id.) 

Zoraida padaiigensis sp. nov. (West Sumatra) 
Pseudohelcita nitida sp. nov. (Sipora Id.) 

Zeugma elegans sp. nov. (Sipora Id.) 

Zeugma karnyi sp. nov. (Siberut Id.) 

■ ill. Account of the Collectioti. \ ' 

Cixikiae, Meenophidae, Delphacidae, Derbidae. 

The collection dealt with in this paper was received from 
Mr. C. Boden Kloss, Director of the Raffles Museum, Singapore, 
and was made mostly b}' Dr. H. Id. Karn}- in the Mentawi islands 
off the west coast of Sumatra. Very little was known of the 
Fulgorids of these islands and so the present collection is of great 
interest. The island of Mias, to the north of the Mentawi group 
is much better known and the high endemism there justified us in 
■expecting a similar high percentage of endemic insects in the 
southern islands. So very little is known of the Fulgorids of 
Sumatra that it is difficult to draw any conclusions at present. 
Of the thirt 3 -six species dealt with twenty-six have been treated 
as new to science, one unidentified and nine as occurring in other 
places. Of these latter there appears to be more connection with 
Bornec) than elsewhere, but a better knowledge of the Sumatra 
Fulgorids is very desirable. The new species are all related to 
other Malaysian species. In the following pages each collector's 
initials arc attached to the specimens obtained by him. 

CIXlfDAE. 

Andes Stal. 

I. Andes siberutensis sp. nov. Fig. 1. 

Male: length 3 mm.; tegmen 4.5 mm. 

Stramineous or light brown, a series of darker marks on genae 
and sides of vertex, a few minute dark specks on lateral portions 
of pronotum, darker over mesonotum with slightly darker brown 
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-over lateral carinae; two small dark bands on first femora and a 
very indistinct one on second. Tegmina hyaline, slightly opales- 
cent, a stramineous mark from base to middle of clavus and then 
across tegmen to middle of costa, the borders of this area with 
darker broken area, a dark mark at apex of clavus, mottled with 
light brown in apical cells; veins same color as membrane, with 
many brown granules, smaller and more numerous over apical 
half. V\dngs hyaline, slightly opaque and slightly fuscous, veins 
fuscous. 

Genitalia figured; the apex of periandrium on ventral aspect 
produced into four long, curved spines joined together at base 
into a plate, the dorsal aspect produced into a short, thick spine 
and one long and slender spine. Apex of anal segment round, 
slightly curved ventrad. 

Described from two males from Siberiit (H. H. K. 9. ix. 1924). 

There is a very dark female from Sipora which may be the 
female as that sex is generally the darker in this genus. This 
species comes near to Andes tfispinosus Muir. 

There is a large dark female which I do not feel disposed to 
name without the male. 

Kirbyana Distant. 

2. Kirbyana javana Muir. Fig. 2. 

One male specimen from Sipora )H. H. K. 25, ix. 1924). 

This species was originally described from a single female 
from Java; the present specimen agrees with it in build and 
colour and only a male from the type locality can tell whether this 
be a wrong identification. The genitalia are figured. 

Mnemosyne Stal. 

This is a tropicopolitan genus. The faces of the species are 
somewhat alike but the male genitalia are very different. 

3. Mnemosyne fuscinervis sp. nov. Figs. 3, 4. 

Male: Length 6.3 mm.; tegmen 6.7 mm. 

Five distinct mesonotal carinae. Vertex longer than broad, 
apex round, much wider than base, lateral margins obarcuate 
(concave), oblique carinae joining lateral margins slightly an- 
terior of middle, base angularly emarginate; medio-longitiidinal 
carinae of frons and clypeus distinct, median ocellus forming 
a scar but not interrupting carina. M with five apical veins, MI, 
2, 3, 4, 4a, 

Genitalia figured; the aedeagus much more simple than is 
usual in the genus, the penis and periandrium but little differen- 
tiated; when at rest the genital styles meeting all along the inner 
margins. 

Head and pronotum light brown, the latter slightly the 
darker, mesonotum and tegulae much darker brown, legs light 
brown, abdomen darker brown. Tegmina hyaline, veins dark 
brown, apical veins lighter than rest; clavus dark brown, opaque, 
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extending into coriiim, a dark brown patch at apex of Sc and R, 
R and Mb M4 and 4a and Cu, the rest of tegmin a slightly fuscous 
or yellowish: veins with distinct granules bearing dark macro- 
chak’ae, a number of dark granules bearing dark mac rochaetae in. 
middle of cells both on basal and apical cells. Wings lyyaiine 
slightly liiscous, with dark brown veins. 

Female: length 6.2 mm.; tegmen 7.3 mm. 

In general build similar to male. Ventral view of o\’ipositor 
figured; p^’gofer wider than long, subovate, anal segment about 
as long as^pygofer, narrow, sides straight, parallel. 

In color similar to male but the infuscatioii at apex of M4 
and 4u extending along M4 to basal infuscation. 

Described From t\vent 3 ^-t\vo males and eleven females from 
Siberut (id. H. K. September 1924) and Sipora ("H. Id. K. October 
1924). 

The t\’pe is from Sipora; there appears to be no difference 
between specimens from tile two islands. 

Oliariis Stai. 

4. Oliariis angiisticeps sp. nov. 

Female: length 4.3 mm.; tegmen 5.4 mm. 

Length of vertex nearly three times (2.8) the width between 
the basal angles; base angular} ;y emarginate; areolets long and 
very nanxw reaching to about the middle of vertex, the fork of 
medial frontal carina forming a small, oval area. Claval vein 
forking about middle of clavus, Cu fork slightly basacl and Sc y R 
fork still slightly more basad. The hand tarsal joints with spines 
at apex. Pygofer much broader than long, o\dpositor sUdes about 
as long as pygofer, fiat, the anterior pair slightly lanceolate, the 
posterior pair wider and slightly longer w'ith the apex narrowiy 
rounded; anal segment large, wide, widest near base gradually 
narrowing to apex which is truncate. 

Yellow cr light browm; the mesonotiim dark brown with 
slightly lighter carinae; abdomen dark brown lighter along pos- 
terior margins of slermites. Tegmina hyaline; a dark biwn mark 
across middle of clavus, over base of Cu fork to R, a few' dark 
marks near apex in apical cells, a dark mark at apex of costal 
cell, the cross veins and apical cross veins fuscous, stigma yellowish,. 
Wings hyaline, veins browm, apical portion slightly fuscous. 

Described from twn females from Sipora (H. Id. K. 31.x.i924). 
iVlyndus Stai. 

5. ^ ^sp. nov.- ■ ■■ ■ .' 

Female: length 2.7 mm.; tegmen 3 mm. 

Length oi vertex L4 times the width of base, base twice the 
width of apex, transerve carina about middle, very ill defined in 
some specimens. Median ocellus present, length of frons slightly 
greater than width. Pygofer longer than wide, with median longi- 
tudinal depression, ovipositor complete, slightly curved, a little 
longer than pygofer. 
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Brown; darker over vertex, froiis, middle of clypeiis, middle 
of mesonctum, abdomen and pygofer, the posterior margins of ab- 
dominal stermites lighter. Tegmina hyaline, slightly opaque, a 
brown mark from basal cell along Cu to apex of claviis where it 
branches off o\'er nodal line to node then back over apical cross 
veins to apex of Ciil, a small dark mark at fork of claval veins and 
at apex of each apical vein. Wings hyaline, opaque with waxy 
secretion, \^eins brown at base lighter towards apex. 

Described from seven females, six from Siberiit (H. H. K. 10 
and 26, ix, 1924) and one from Sipora (H. H. K. 30.X.I924). 

Bennaria Melichar. 

6. Bennarla clarescens (Walker)? 

Senna clarescens Walker, 1857, Jour. Linn. Soc. Lond. Zook 
l,,p. 158. 

Three female specimens from Siberut which agree with WaL . 
kerbs descriptions. The type specimens were from Borneo, but the 
W'riter has a specimen from Singapore which he considers this 
species. An examination of males may show specific dilTerences. 
(Two specimens C. B. K. and N. S., September 1924; one specimen 
H. H. K. 11.X.1924). 

MHENOPLIDAE. 

Nisia Melichar. 

7. Nisia atroveiiosa (Leth). 

Three females from Siberut (H. H. K. 7.ix.i924). 

The type locality of this species is Nias Island so these females 
are likely to be this species. Unfortunately there is no male for 
comparison with specimens identified as this species from other 
localities. This species has been identified from various localities, 
some records being misidentifications. 

DELPHACIDAE. 

Ostaima Walker. 

This genus was hitherto known by one species from Borneo 
represented in the British Museum by one specimen. This present 
species is nearly allied to O. juncta \\Tilker, but in color is distinct. 
The spur is awi-shape, in transverse section triangular. 

8. Ostama jimctissima sp. nov. Figs. 5, 6. 

Male: length 4.2 mm.; tegmen 5 mm. 

Frons twice as long as wide, margins slightly arcuate widest 
on apical half, median carina obscure, showing indications of fork- 
ing at middle, surface of frons rugulose. The cubitus forking at 
or near nodal line. 

Brown; head, pronotum, mesonotum and abdomen dark brown, 
legs and pleura lighter reddish brown. The tegmina differs from 
O. juncta in having a large black patch in middle of corium with 
a light spot in middle and a light yellow or white patch between 
suture and first claval vein reaching from base to middle and a 
lighter and more obscure mark near apex of clavus. 
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Pygofer long ventrally short dorsalhy anal emargination ob- 
scure,, very shallow, no anal angles, ventral margin deeply emar- 
ginate; anal segment fairly large, no armature; aedeagus and 
genital styles figured. The aedeagus is of the Asiracinici tx’pe, the 
penis long, mostly membraneous with a long slender spine. 

Female: length 4.6 mm.; tegmen 5.4 mm. 

In build and color similar to male. The ovipositor project- 
ing beyond end of p}'gofer. 

Described from one male and four females; one male and two- 
females from Sipora Island (C. B. K. and N. S., October 1924), one 
female from Siberut Island (H. FI. K. September 1924) and one 
female from Pulau Tello, Batu Islands (H. M. K. November 1924). 

Maiaxa Melichar. 

9. Maiaxa blspinata sp. nov. Figs. 7, 8. 

Male: length 1.2 mm.; tegmen 2.6 mm. 

In general build typical of genus. Second segment of antenna, 
more than twice the length of first. 

Light brown or stramineous; basal half of frons dark brown 
■ extending on to genae beneath eyes; a dark browii transverse line 
on base of chpeiis; a longitudin'al dark mark on anterior side of 
antennae from base to apex. First and second tibiae brown, the 
coxae with a longitudinal brown mark, hind legs not so distinctly 
maked. Pronotum and mesonotiim shiny light brown. Abdomen 
dark brown, lighter on ventral side, 

Tegmina h\'aline, costal cell yellowish, extending into radial 
cell, the margin from apex of costal cell to apex of tegmen fuscous 
extending on margin to apex of clavus; veins slightly stramineous.. 
Wings hyaline with brownish veins. 

Male genitalia figured. 

Described from one male from Sipora (H. H. K. 25.X.1924). 

This is a typical species with very distinct genitalia. 

Ugyops- Guer. 

10. Ugyops Insular is sp. nov. Figs. 9, 10. 

Male: length 6.4 mm.; tegmen 7.7 mm. 

Length of \'ertex in middle three times the width, the base on 
middle line being considerably anterior to middle of eyes, the 
lateral angles of base being carried back much further, the medio- 
lateral carinae continued on to the irons as two separate carinae, 
gradually converging and meeting together near apex of frons. 
Antennae without longitudinal sulca on either segments. Sc -i- R 
and Cu forks about level, no stigma. 

Stramineous; three longitudinal dark brown or black lines on 
frons, one on each side and one in the middle between the carinae, 
slightly fuscous between carinae on clypeiis, fuscous between ca- 
rinae of vertex, a longitudinal fuscous line on basal segment of 
antennae and the apical portion of the second segment dark. A 
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few small fuscous marks on medio-lateral portion of pronotuni 
continuing on to the mesonotiim, carinae of mesonotum dark; front 
and middle legs fuscous. Abdomen with small dark marks on 
stermites, less on tergites. Tegmina hyaline, small fuscous spots 
at apex of apical cells, running down to apical cross v'eins in the 
M 1 and 2 cells, veins alternate light and dark, granules small, 
bearing fine, fuscous macrotrichia. Wings hyaline with fuscous 
■ veins., , . 

Genitalia figured. 

Female similar to male. Ovipositor reaching to end of anal 
segment which is longer than broad. 

Described from four males and one female. North Pagi Id. 
(H. H. K. 6.x. 24), Siberut fH. H. K., 29.ix.24), Pulau 7\41o, Batii 
Ids. (H. H. K. xi, 1924), Siberut (C. B. K. and N. S., ix, 1924). 

Dicranotropis Fieber. 

11. Dicranotropis insignis sp. nov. Fig. 11. 

Male: macropterous; length 2.0 mm.; tegmen 2,7 mm. 

Median frontal carina forking between one third and one 
fourth from base; vertex slightly broader than long, carinae typical; 
antennae extending slightly beyond the base of cl}'peus, second 
segment nearly twice the length of first; lateral pronotal carinae 
diverging posteriorly, straight or very slightly curved, not reaching 
hind margin. Hind basitarsus about the same length as other two 
together, spur large, thin, subtectiform, with very many minute, 
black teeth on hind margin. 

Genitalia figured; the medio-ventral margin produced into two 
small round projections. 

Stramineous; carinae of head and thorax lighter than between 
the carinae; dorsum of abdomen and the greater part of pygofer, 
the genital styles and spine of anal segment darker brown. 

Tegmina hyaline, slightly stramineous; apical veins brown 
slightly extending into membrane at apex; granules very small, 
sparse, dark. W'ings hyaline, veins brown. 

Described from one male from Siberut (H. H. K. 7.ix,1924). 

This comes near to D. ftisciffons, but the genitalia are distinct. 

Peregrinus. 

12. Peregriniis maidis (Ashmead)* 

One specimen from Siberut (H. H. K., 7.ix.i924, No. 10). 

Sogata Distant. 

13. Sogata 4-spiiiosa Muir, 

This was described from a macropterous male from Singapore. 
There is one macropterous male and one brachypteroiis female from 
Sipora (H. H. K., 25 and 27.ix.1924). The male is darker than 
the type, the median light line on frons, the vertex and the middle 
of pronotLim and mesonotum being very distinct against the dark 
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brown or nearly black surroundings; the brown on tegniina is 
darker and the light area over apical Sc, R and Ml cells and the 
white commissure are more ' conspicuous.. ■ , . . 

In the brachypteroiis female the tegmina reach the middle of 
the eighth abdominal tergite. Dark brown, the apical portion of 
clypeus, the middle carina of frons, the vertex, the middle of the 
nota and a median line down abdominal dorsum nearly white, 
abdominal pleura and legs light; commissure of tegmina white. 

DERBIDAR 
Neocyclokara Muir. . 

■'[4, .Neocyclokara flaveola sp. nov. Figs. .12, 13, 14. . 

.Male: length 1.8 mm.; tegmen 4 mm. 

The shoulder skeels are not quite so large as in Ah flava, the 
genotype, otherzjise it is quite pypical. 

Stramineous; legs lighter, abdomen reddish. Tegmina hya- 
line, slightly fuscous, veins reddish yellow, hh'ings h}mline, very 
slightly fuscous, veins light brown. 

Male genitalia figured; anal segment roundly emarginate at 
apex; the inner margin of genital st}ies in ventral view produced 
on basal half, the outer margin with two small processes, one near 
base and the other about middle. 

Described from one male from Siberut (H. H. K. 26.ix.1924). 
This is close to the only other species of this genus, flava, from 
the Philippine Islands. 

Ooneokara Muir. 

15. Oosieokara piilliini Muir. 

One female from Siberut (H. H. K., 8.ix.I924). 

Pre\dously known from Borneo and Mindanao. 

Vekunta Distant. 

16. Vekinita sp. 

One female specimen from Sipora (H. M. K., 2.xi.l924), closely 
related to V. psemlobadia Muir, of java, but it differs in having 
the light mark at apex of costal cell much smaller and without a 
dark mark in its centre. It does not appear to be V. nitida 
(Bierm.) of Sumatra, Without a male I do not care to describe 
it as new. 

Kamendaka Distant. 

17. Kamendaka (Eosaccliarissa) opacipennis sp. nov. Fig. 15. 
Male: length 2.3 mm.; tegmen 3.7 mm. 

Head, pronotum and legs light stramineous, a spot on genae 
in front of eyes and base of clypeus fuscous, mesonotum fuscous 
brown, apex of rostrum and front tibiae fuscous; abdomen dark 
brown. Tegmina fuscous with darker veins, opaque with white 
powdery wax secretion; wings slightly fuscous with darker veins. 
The head, especially the lateral carinae of vertex, and thorax with 
•white, powdery w'ax secretion. 
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The male genitalia figured; a distinguishing point is the large,. 
mediO“Ventrai process of p}''gofer. 

Described from one male from Siberut (H .H. K., 3.x. 1924). 

18. fCamendaka (Eosaccliarissa) kariiyi sp. nov. Fig. 16. 

Male: In size and colour similar to K. opacipenni^ but the 

mesonotum lighter, the tegmina darker with reddish veins. The 
male genitalia are very distinct. 

One male specimen from Sipora (H. H. K., I.xi.l924). 

Phantosmatocera Kirkaldy. 

19. Pfiaiitosmatocera iinopiinctata Muir.? 

One female from Siberut (H. H. K., 24.ix.1924) which appears 
to be this species, hitherto only known from Amboina, but only the 
finding of the male will settle the correct identity of this specimen. 

Megatropis Muir. ■■ 

20. M,egatrO'pis. karnyi sp. nov. 

Male: length 4.6 mm ; tegmen 6.1 mm. 

In profile head projecting considerably in front of eyes, the 
vertex and base of frons forming two distinct curves: the head 
distincth'- narrower than thorax but the vertex quadrate, the apex 
about half the width of base; lateral carinae of vertex and frons 
very deep, not meeting together except at their edges on apical 
portion of frons. Antennae irregularly U shape, projecting slightly 
beyond head, both arms subequal in length, slightly swollen at 
base of inner arm. Cl 3 peus with median carina, no laterals. 
Carinae of mesonotum very indistinct. Sc and R forking slightly 
before the middle of tegmen, Sc cell long, M arising from Sc -i- R, 
slightly beyond base; base of Cii sinuous, Cu 1 bent at right angle 
closing Cu cell. 

Margins of pygofer entire, lateral margins straight; anal seg- 
ment median size, sides deflexed, apex rounded, curved ventrad; 
dorsal surface excavate beyond anus which is near base; genital 
styles reaching slightly beyond anal segment, subacinacicate, the 
apex oblique, slightly sinuate, the apical outer angle slightly pro- 
duced, rounded, a small curved spine on outer margin about middle. 

Light stramineous; a red mark on side of head from eye to 
apex. Tegmina light stramineous, veins same color as membrane 
or lighter, ten distinct red spots on cells before the first median 
sector, one between Sc and R, two between R and M, three between 
M and Cu, two between forks of Cu 1, one between Cu and suture 
and one between the claval veins, the apical ceils slightly reddish, 
A small black spot at apex of clavus. Wings slightly stramineous, 
with light veins. 

Described from one male from Sipora (H. H. K., 21.X.1924). 

While the head is not quite so broad as the genotype yet it 
clearly belongs to this genus. The distinct reddish spots dis- 
tinguish it from other species of the genus. 
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21. ' Megatropis sii3er«te:nsis ■sp...nGV. . 

Male: length 3.8 mm ; tegmeii 6,1 mm. 

Head slightly narrower than thorax; vertex quadrate, apex 
considerably narrower than base, lateral keels large, those of frons 
nearly meeting together at their edges. Antennae not quite reach- 
ing to apex of head, simple fairly stout, swollen at base but with- 
out prong. 

Ventral margin of pygofer slightly rounded, lateral margins 
straight; anal segment fairly large, concave above convex below, 
apex rounded. Genital styles fairly narrow, margins subparallel, 
apex biuntl}^ pointed and curved dorsad, a small angular projection 
from the middle of the inner margin. 

Light yellow, with a white, waxy secretion over the greater 
portion; a light reddish mark over genae in front of eyes. Teg- 
mina hyaline, opaquely white with waxy secretion, veins yellowish, 
\x‘llowish over Cu area and along the margin of Commissure- 

Described from one male from Siberut (H. H. K., 1 l.ix.l924). 

.22. Megatrop,:is simplex sp. nov. 

Male: length 3.8 mm ; tegmen 5 mm. 

Head narrower, than thorax; vertex longer than broad, apex 
narrow, lateral carinae large: frons narrow with large lateral ca- 
rinae which meet together along their outer margins. Antennae 
flat, thin, broad and fairly long, slightly thickened at the base but 
without aiyv sign of a knob or prong. Sc -i- R forking about middle, 
M arising from near base of Sc R, Cu forking slightly basad of 
Sc;-!- R fo.rk. . 

Light }/eIlo\v; legs and sternites of abdomen lighter; tegmina 
hyaline, opaquely white, veins yellow, a small dark brown mark 
at apex of ciavus with a \'ery faint infuscation from that point to 
apex of Sc. 

The genitalia are near to those of M, karnyi but the genital 
styles ha^’e not sinuous apices. 

Female: length 2.8 mm ; tegmen 5.3 mm. 

These agree with the male in colour and build but they have 
the antennae thick, terete and short, hardly reaching beyond the 
•eye. 

Described from one male and one female from Siberut (types) 
(H. H. K., 9.ix.l924) and two females from Sipora (H. H. K., 
15,x.l924). 

Mysidioides Matsumura. 

23. Mysidioides muftimaculata sp. nov. 

Female: length 2 mm.; tegmen 4.3 mm. 

Stramineous; dark brown on thorax behind eyes, the middle 
and lateral portions light, slightly fuscous on legs. Tegmina 
hyaline, slightly fuscous, veins alternately marked with small 
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white and black or fuscous marks, the dark marks after con- 
sisting of two short, longitudinal marks, the apical veins white. 
Wings hyaline, slightly fuscous with light brown veins. 

Described from one female from Sipora (H. H. K. 3I.X.I924) 

The specimen is not in very good condition but the speckling 
of the veins is very distinctive and separates it from any other 
described species. 

Rhotana Walker. 

The genera Rhotana and Levu are difficult to keep apart on 
the characters at present recognised and unless others of greater 
generic value can be found they will have to be amalgamated. 
But among the species included in these two genera we find 
characters in the venation which may be of value for separating 
the species, either into groups within one genus or into two more 
genera. The arrangement of the first median sector and the 
cubitus as illustrated in Rhotana latipennis Walker (the geno- 
type fig. IS) and Levu matsumurai Muir (-Rhotana nitricep^ 
Matsumiira, not Stfil) is a case in point. At the time of describ- 
ing I^evu Kirkaldy did not recognise that Walker s figure was of 
Rhotana and not Paficana, had he done so it is possible that he 
would not have erected Levu. 

24. Rhotana bicolor sp. nov. Fig. 17. 

Male: length 3 mm ; tegmen 5.9 mm. 

Carinae of frons meeting together on basal third, carinae of 
vertex also meeting together for the greater portion of their 
length; shoulder keels distinct but small. Arrangement of Ms I 
and Cu as in R. latipennis (Fig. 18). The triangular cell reaching 
to base of Ms 2, the forking of Sc -h R and M about middle of 
the basal M cell. 

Anal segment very small, apex rounded, entire; lateral mar- 
gins of pygofer subangularly produced, ventral margin entire; 
genital styles considerably longer than broad; slightly narrowed 
on basal half, apex narrowly rounded. 

Stramineous, sordid over pronotum and mesonotum, apex of 
abdomen reddish. Tegmina reddish brown from base to a little 
beyond apical cross veins, the apical portion white, veins in dark 
portion reddish, in white portion yellowish, the apical cross veins 
between Sc, R and M with the reddish extending into the mem- 
brane slightly, which area is bordered with darker brown, a very 
small semihyaline mark in R cell before apical cross vein. Wings 
hyaline slightly fuscous, with a dark mark in middle of the apical 
half. 

Described from one male from Sipora (H. H. K., 2.xi.l924). 

25. Rhotana semiopaiinus sp- nov. 

Male: length 2,7 mm ; tegmen 4,8 mm. 

Carinae of apex of vertex and base of frons touching; 
shoulder keels small but distinct. Ms la touching Cu 1 for a short 
distance; triangular cell only reaching half way to Ms 2. 
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Stramineous, slightly fuscous over vertex, pronotiim and 
mesonotum. Tegmina hyaline and opalescent o\'er apical portion, 
reddish fuscous over basal portion, the iatter extending to middle 
of costal cel! and base of Ms 2 to a little beyond 

apical cross veins posteriorly, veins in, dark portion red, in light 
portion ^'ello\^’ish, the apical cross veins between Sc and Ms 2 
margined with fiisccus. AVings fuscous with Iwaiiine at apex, 
veins reddish brown."-. 

Described from one male from Sipora (H. H. K., n.x.I924), 

Acantliocera ivlelichar. 

26. -.AcaBtliocera puiictifroiis. M-ef. 

One female specimen from Sipora (11. H. K., 12.x. 1924} which 
is slightly darker than specimens from the Philippines but other- 
wise similar. It is difllcult to separate this genus from Pamen- 
danga. 

Pamendaiiga. • 

27. Pamend'anga siporensis sp. .nov. Figs. 19, 20. 

Female: length 4.3; tegmen 8.3; wing 3.7 mm. 

In build and color this is so close to P. fn-sclpennis (Muir) 
that it can onh' be separated by the genitalia. In the latter the 
pregenital plate is angularly produced from sides to middle; in 
P. sipofensis it is totally different and complex, best understood 
from figure. 

Two females, one from Sipora (C. B. K. and N. S. October 
1924) and one from Siberut (H. H. K., i5.ix.l924}. 

28. - Pamendaiiga riibiconda sp. nov. Fig. 21. 

Male: length 2.8; tegmen 6.7; wing 2.6 mm. 

Typical of genus; genitalia figured; the anus near base of anal 
segment, be}'ond anus attenuate, apex pointed; inner margin of 
genital styles entire, apex bluntPc pointed and turned inward 
slightl}’; medio-ventrai margin of p}'goler slightl}', roundly 
produced. 

Red; antennae, legs and thorax slightly yellowish, apex of 
proboscis and apex of middle tibiae fuscous. Tegmina fuscous, 
darker over costal, subcostal radial and basal and apical median 
ceils, a series of seven whitish spots along costa commencing near 
middle, a larger light spot at apex of M, veins bright red; there 
are some fainter light marks in basal R and cells between median 
sectors. Wings slightly fuscous with darker reddish veins. 

Described from one male from Sipora (C. B. K. and N, S., 
October 1924). 

This species is close to P. albicosta (Muir) from Java and P. 
antigobe (Kirk) from Borneo, but the genitalia are distinct, 

29. Pamendaiiga diffasa sp. nov. Figs. 22, 23. 

Male: length 3.7; tegmen 12; wing 3.8 mm. 
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In build t}'pical of the genus. The male genitalia figured; the 
anal segment has a large projection across the middle of the 
ventral side; the ventral margin of the pygofer is roundly produced. 

Brown; lighter on clypeus and carinae of head, on pronotum 
behind e^'es and dots, over carinae of mesonotum and on hind 
margin; abdomen darker brown with yellowish spots, the anal 
segment and sides of p}^gofer also light. Tegmina hyaline, marked 
with diffused brown or fuscous; a series of light spots in costal, 
subcostal and radial cells, veins brown diffusing into membrane, 
especially in apical half. Wings hyaline, slightly suffused with 
fuscous, veins brown. 

Female; similar to the male in build and color. The sub- 
genital plate figured. 

Described from three males and three females from North Pagi 
Island (H. H K., 6 and 18.x,1924) and one from Sipora (H. H. K,, 
1 1.x. 1924). 

This species comes nearest to P, platypes (Muir). 

Zoraida Kirkaldy. 

30. Zoraida s^ivicola Kirk. 

One male from South Pagi Island (FI. H. K. October 1924). 

This species w'as formerl}” onl}' known from Borneo. 

31. Zoraida (Peggiopsis) smedleyi sp. nov. Fig. 24. 

Female: length 2 mm.; tegmen 10.3; wing 4.4 mm. 

Typical of the subgenus, the antennae distinctly flattened 

and sunken in the middle, eyes fairly large and prominent. Anal 
segment subtiirbinate in outline in dorsal view, slightly longer than 
broad, about equal in length to styles. Pregenital plate wider than 
long, hind margin gradually and roundly produced in middle with 
a small emarginatioii in middle. 

Stramineous; slightly darker over posterior portion of meso- 
notum and abdomen, darker brown along the hind margin of pre- 
genital plate. Tegmina hyaline, costal, subcostal, radial cells and 
extending into basal median and around the bases of the median 
sectors, fuscous or sordid light brown; veins brown, lighter on the 
four at apex with a small clark spot at base of the light portion; 
cross veins dark extending slightly into the membrane especially 
at apical radial cross vein. Wings hyaline slightly fuscous, veins 
dark. 

Described from one female from Siberut (C. B. K. and N. S., 
September 1924). 

I have a female from Philippine Islands very close to this, 
but there is no emargination in the middle of the hind margin of 
the pregenitai plate. 

32. Zoraida karnyi sp. nov. Fig. 25. 

Male: length 3.8 mm.; tegmen 9.6 mm.; wing 1.3 mm. 

Antennae cylindrical or very slightly flattened longer than 
frons. Length of basal median cell about four times the width, 
basal sector furcate and appearing as part of Cu. 
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Anal angles of P 3 ''gofer produced as long as genital styles, 
acute; anal segment small, net reaching to apex of anal angles, sub- 
parallel sided to near apex where it narrows, apex with minute 
angular emargination; medio-ventra! process of p 3 'gofer sub- 
angular, apex rounded; genital styles narrow, curved inward on 
apical half, apices bluntly pointed, overlapping in middle line. 

Stramineous; a dark spot on gena in front of antenna and 
another on the side of clypeiis near base, abdomen 3 'ellowish, 
fuscous on hind margin of sixth and seventh tergites with some 
fuscous marks forming two broken medio-lateral lines; anal angles 
of p 3 '’gofer and anal segment reddish, genital style and ventral por- 
tion of pygofer dark brown or black. IXgmina hyaline, Sc, R and 
M reddish, except at apex where they are darker, other veins 
brown, extending faintly into membrane at cross veins and bases of 
second and third sectors, three small dark spots near apex on R 
and two M veins; wings hyaline, sordid, veins light. 

Described from one rfiale from Siberut (H. H. K., lI.ix.I924). 

This comes near to Z. lankana Dist. but the antennae are not 
quite so flattened. 

33. Zoraida padangensis sp. nov.. Fig. 26. 

Male: length 4.6 mm ; tegmen 11.5; wing 5.4 mm. 

Antennae longer than frons, cylindrical, slighti 3 '^ enlarged to- 
wards apex, arista arising a little before apex. First median sector 
fuscate, appearing as part of cubitus, median basal cell large, 
length about seven times the width, five simple median sectors. 
Wings slightly less than half the length of tegniina. 

Male genitalia closely related to Z. cycnopiera Dist. but the 
apex of anal segment is much more acute, the anal angles of pygofer 
more rounded and the genital styles broader and more rounded on 
apical half, both on outer and inner margins. Medioventral pro- 
cess graduall 3 ' widening from base for a short distance then quick- 
ly narrowing to rounded apex. 

Stramineous; a few lighter raised spots on pronotiim, ab- 
dominal tergites dark brown with a light patch in middle of sixth 
and seventh: genitalia tinged with red. Tegmina h 3 m,line; costal 
and subcostal cells with three or four fuscous marks in basal half, 
fuscous over apical half; radial cells fuscous wuth lighter dots 
which are larger in basal half, the dark fuscous extending out to 
base of second, third and fourth m.s.; basal median cell and ex- 
tending to base of second sector light fuscous with lighter spots; 
Sc, R and M red, median sectors and rest of veins dark brown, 
cross veins with fuscous extending into membrane, a few light 
fuscous marks along side of the sectors and Cus and a slightly 
darker one at the apex of each Cu and sectors; three minute light 
spots at apex between veins and a dark minute one on veins slightly 
bapd, the apical spot at apex of. fourth sector'larger than others. 
Wings hyaline, slightly fuscous, veins darker fuscous. 
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Described from one male from Padang, West Sumatra fC. B. 
K. and N. S. November 1924). 

This com.es near to Z. cycnoptera and Z. melichari, 
Pseud'ohelcita Muir. 

Hitherto this genus was represented by one species from New 
Guinea and M 3 ’’soL 

34. Pseiidohekita nitida sp. nov. Figs. 27, 28, 29. 

Male: length 4.6 mm.; tegmen 12 mm.; wing 1.3 mm. 

In profile frons subconically produced in middle; no line of 
demarkation between frons and vertex, vertex widest at base 
gradually narrowing, frons narrow, subparallel sided to near apex 
where it suddenly widens, a faint suture along middle of vertex 
and frons to where it enlargens. Clypeus large, no median carina, 
lateral carina large. Antennae longer than frons, cylindrical, 
slightly enlarged about one third from apex where the arista is 
articulated, roughened all over wdth the sense organs. 

The Sc and R joined as far as the apex of basal cell, beyond 
that point Sc cell very narrow and the Sc covered by the strongly 
convex R to near apex; R cell narrow to near apex where it slightly 
widens; basal cell broad. M wdth five sectors, the first or basal 
sector fuscate and appearing as part of Cu; the margin of clavus 
turned under to form the anal fold. Mesothorax without carinae 
but there are three longitudinal marks where carinae exist when 
present, the scutellum large. Genitalia figured. 

Shiny, clypeus and genae dark brown, nearly black, frons and 
vertex lighter; first segment antenna yellow, second dark brown; 
pronotiim dark brown with lateral and hind margins yellow which 
is broadest on lateral margins, in the middle the yellow marks run 
across to the anterior margins; mesonotum brown, the scutellum 
darkest, hind margin yellow, abdomen dark brown with lighter 
hind margins. Third and fourth sternites yellow; first and second 
coxae \'ellow, hind coxae brown, femora reddish brown, hind pair 
darkest, tibiae reddish brown with the apices light, fore tarsi dark, 
hind tarsi light. Tegmina dear hyaline; costal, subcostal and 
radial (except apical) cells dark, the base of costal and some data 
and a large dot in apical subcostal red; veins dark brown; wings 
brown. 

Female; slightly larger but otherwise similar to male. Pre- 
.genital plate large, hind margin angularly produced from sides to 
middle; anal segment not so long as genital styles, gradually 
narrowing to apex which is rounded. 

Described from one male and two females from Sipora all 
badly damaged (C. B. K. and N. S. October 1924). 

Proutista Kirkaldy. 

35. Proutista moesta (Westw.). 

One female from Siberut Id. (C. B. K. and N. S. September 
1924). One male and three females from Sipora Island (C. B. K, ^ 
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and N. "S., October 1924) ;' two ' males from Sipora (H. H. K, 
October 1924). 

This is one of the few widely distributed Derbidae. These 
specimens are slightly darker and larger than the Ce}don specimens, 
the white spots in costal cell are larger and there is no hyaline 
-mark in apical cell between first and second median sectors. 

Zeugma Westwood. 

Six species of this genus were formerly recorded, one from 
India and the other five from Malaysia. 

36. Zeugma elegaiiS' sp.. tiov. Figs. .30, 31. 

Male: length 6 mm.; tegmen 13.3 mm.; wings 6.4 mm. 

In build similar to the type of the genus (viftafa Westw.) ; 
there is a distinct carina separating the vertex from the frons. 
The first median sector is fiiscate and attached to the cubitus,, 
apart from this there are ten simple median sectors. 

The genitalia figured. 

Light brown; a dark brown mark down middle of frons and 
clypeiis, and across gena from eye to apex of frons, lateral carinae 
of frons and clypeus dark; a broad dark mark down middle of 
mesonotum, lighter in middle over median carina, a smaller mark 
on the lateral portions of the mesonotum; abdomen dark brown; 
tegmina Iwxdine, light browm with darker \’eins, fuscous ever apical 
half, gradate cross \'eins fuscous, a darker mark near apex; a 
lighter mark across costal cell and base of subcostal, where the 
membrane is lighter the veins are red or x’ellowish. The wings- 
ht'aline, light fuscous with dark \'eins. 

Described from one male from Sipora (H. H. K. October 
1924). 

Tills species is \'erv’ distinct from Z. corporaali from ?vledan, 
Sumatra. 

3.7. '. Z€iigiTi,a .kariiyi’Sp. .nov. Figs. 32, -33, .34.' 

Male: length 4.8 mm.; tegmen 9.2 mm.; wing 5 mm. 

No distinct carina dividing frons from vertex; vertex and 
frons slightly narrower than in Z, elegans, no median frontal 
carina, midcile of vertex and frons slightly tumescent and gla- 
brous. Eight (on one tegmen seven) simple median sectors and 
the basal fuscatc sector. Genitalia figured. 

Stramineous; frons extending on to genae and middle of 
clypeus extending into sides red, middle of \’ertex, frons and, to a 
lesser extent, clypeus black; middle of pronotuni and mesonotum 
darker brown, along the lateral carinae and near lateral margins 
ot mesonotum a slightly darker line. Fh*ont and middle femora 
each with two longitudinal dark lines, hind femora with only slight 
indications of such lines. Tegmina hyaline, stramineous, slightly 
fuscous over apical median cells and apical Sc and R cells, a light 
yellow patch in middle of R; veins yellow or reddish, gradate 
cross veins of M fuscous extending into cells, also the bases of M 
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•sectors extending into cells, a small dark mark over cross veins 
between R and M and M and M sector near apex, a dark round 
spot on basal cell; wings hyaline, slightly stramineous, veins 
brownish. 

Female slightly larger but in color and build similar to male. 

Described from one male and one female from Siberut (H. H. 
K. September 1924). 

This is nearest to Z. javana Muir but it is quite distinct; the 
genitalia are quite distinct from Z. corporaali. 

Explanation of Figures. 

1. Andes siherutensis, lateral view of male genitalia. 

2. Kirby ana javana, lateral view of male genitalia. 

3. Mnemosyne ftiscinervis, lateral view of male genitalia. 

4. Mnemosyne jnscmervis, ventral view of ovipositor. 

5. Ostama junctissima, lateral view of anal segment, aedeagiis 

and genital styles. 

6. Ostama jnndisshna, genital styles. 

7. Malaxa bispinata, full view of male genitalia. 

8. Malaxa bispinata, lateral view of male genitalia. 

9. Ugyops hmilaris, ventral view of genitalia. 

10. Lgi'ops apex of aecleagiis. 

11. Dicfanotropis hisignis, full view of male genitalia. 

12. Neocyclokara fiaveola, lateral view of genitalia. 

13. Neocyclokara (laveola, inner margin of genitalia. 

14. Neocyclokara fiaveola, apex of anal segment. 

15. Kamendaka opacipennis, lateral view of genitalia. 

16. Kamendaka karnyi, lateral view of genitalia. 

17. Rhotana bicolor, \'enation at base of tegmen. 

18. Rhotana latipemiis, venation at base of tegmen, 

19. Pamendanga siporensis, lateral view of female genitalia, 

20. Pamendanga siporensis, full view of female genitalia, 

21. Pamendantga ruhiciinda, lateral view of male genitalia. 

22. Pamendanga dipusa, lateral view’ of male genitalia. 

23. Pamendanga diffusa, ventral view' of female pregenitai plate. 

24. Zoraida smedleyi, basal half of tegmen. 

25. Zoraida karnyi, basal half of tegmen. 

26. Zoraida padangensis, lateral view of male genitalia. 

27. Pseudohelcita nitida, lateral view of male genitalia. 

28. Pseitdohelcita nitida, lateral view of male genitalia. 

29. Pseudohelcita nitida, lateral view^ of aedeagiis. 

30. Zeuigma elegans, lateral view of male genitalia. 

31. Zeugma elegans, dorsal view of anal segment. 

32. Zeugma karnyi, lateral view of genitalia. 

33. Zeugma karnyi, dorsal view of .anal segment. 

34. Zeugma karnyi, apex of genital styles. 
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The founder of Malay royalty and his conquest of 
Saktimuna, the Serpent. 

By R. 0. WiNSTEDT, D.LITT. 

Authentic records show that a dynasty sprung from '' a king 
of the mountains '' ruled the old Siimatran kingdom of Palembang, 
(or Sri Vijaya) from at least the Vllth to the XI Vth century A.D., 
controlled Central Java as early as 778 A.D., claimed suzerainty 
over Western Java for 400 years and probably introduced Maha- 
yana Buddhism there (JRASSBy No. 81, pp. 23-8). So great was 
this ancient Buddhist kingdom, that even the ruler of Muslim 
Minangkabau, wdiich took Palembang’s place after Hindu Java 
had destro}'ed it, is commonly described as one of the three great 
monarchs of the world along with the Sultan of Rome ( = Byzan- 
tium) and the Emperor of China, all sons of Alexander the Great! 
(Encyclopadie van Nederlandsch OosUindie 1918, vol. II, p. 739: 
van der loom’s Tjindoer Mato, Batavia, 1886, pp. 5, 68). 

In the XVI Ith century '' Malay Annals there is a story of a 
wandering ^ Kalinga '' prince, a descendant of Alexander the Great,, 
with the title of Bichitram Shah, the son of a Raja Suran who is 
recorded to have ravaged the west coast of the Malay Peninsula 
and was apparently an Xlth century Chula king at enmity with 
Palembang. 

In Shellabear s edition of the '' Malay Annals Bichitram 
Shah is dissatisfied because his father gives him the small kingdom 
of “ Chandu-Kani,/’ and he sets sail from India on a voyage of 
conquest but his fleet, is scattered by a storm and nothing more is 
said of him. According to Diilaurier’s text {Collection des Prin- 
cipales Chroniques MaUiyes, vol. II Paris, 1856, p. 35) Bichitram 
Shah accompanied by Nila Pahlawan, Kisna Pandita and Nila 
Uttama, came from heaven down to a mountain in Palembang, 
Bichitram Shah was given the title of Sang Sapurba, made ruler 
of the country and begat two sons Maniaka and Nila Kisna on 

Radin Sendari, daughter of Demang Giwanan ( P- 

54) — it would appear however that this text has dragged in a re- 
dundant Bichitram Shah not to leave him out of the story. Shel- 
labear’s text states that the three persons who descended on the 
Palembang hill were Nila Pahlawan, Krisna Pandita and Nila 
Uttama and that they were half-brothers of Bichitram Shah, their 
father being Raja Suran and their mother a princess from a king- 
dom in the depths of the sea. Nila Uttama is given the title of 
Sang Sapurba and begets Maniaka on a daughter of a Palembang 
aboriginal chief. His brothers marry Wan Empok and Wan 
Malini, the girls in whose rice-clearing the three princes had 
alighted. 
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Now the names Sapurba, Maniaka and Nila Uttama are cor- 
ruptions of Suprabta; Menaka - and Tilottama, three Apsaras, 
nymphs of Indras heaven. And there is other Indian colouring in 
the incongruous legend. Nila Uttama descended in the Palembang 
hill rice-clearing on a white bull, from whose vomit emerged a bard 
with an Indian name who recited a Sanskrit coronation formula.^ 
Again the Palembang mountain on which Sang Sapiirba alighted 
from heaven was thereafter styled Mahameru, the Hindu name for 
the pivot of the universe, the abode of Vishnu and Indra; a detail 
that recalls how in Greece “ the Olympian gods, wherever their 
worshippers moved, tended to dwell on the highest mountain in 
the neighbourhood and the mountain thereby became Olympus.” 
Lastly while one of the two girl rice-planters bears a native 
name, Malini the name of the other seems to be Sanskrit, meaning 
“ Garlanded.” 

The story continues that after wandering to Java, Borneo and 
Bentan, '' Sang Sapurba ” sailed to Minangkabau where the chiefs 
— one version mentions Pateh Suatang as their head — ^'waited 
respectfully on the raja and informed him that they considered 
his arrival as a signal piece of good fortune, and would be happy 
to appoint him raja, hut that they were grievousl}^ harassed by an 
immense snake (Sakti-muna), which they wished he would oblige 
them by destroying, as it had resisted all their efforts either to cut 
or pierce without either being stunned or wounded. Sang Sapurba 
assented, and requested them to show him its den. Then a cham- 
pion, named Permaskii iVlambang was sent by Sang Sapurba with 
his famous sword Chora Semandang Kini to perform this service. . 
As soon as the champion saw it lying with huge coils like a hillock, 
the snake saw him and put itself in motion, when the champion 

smote it \^fth the sword and cut it into three parts In this 

combat the sword recei\'ed one hundred and ninety notches.” 
(Leyden's Auilay amials, p. 39). According to this version Sang 
Sapurba was then made king of Minangkabau: according to 
another he had already been made king and W'as tested later over 
the snake. 

The sword became one of the Minangkabau regalia and in 
the Cbindur Mato is called Madang Giri. In the following in- 
teresting variant of the legend from the Genealogy of the Rajas 
of F'ulo Percha, from a MS. in the possession of the Sultan of 
Indrapura” {Miscellanies, Sumatran Mission Press, Bencoolen, 
1822, vol. II) the kingdom of which the serpent's slayer is made 
ruler is Palembang or Langkapura and it is one of his descendants. 


■"This formula is still recited in Perak by the Dato^ Sri Nara 
Miraja, the lineal {lj:‘scendant of this bard (whose family may not eat 
beef) when wearing the ancient dragon-anniets of a Hindu prince a 
Sultan of Perak is installed. At the same time the real Hindu name of 
•Sang Sapurba is whispered by the into ids royal master ear. 
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driven by Javanese of Mataram away from Palembang, who founds 
Pagar Ruyong and becomes ruler of Minangkabau. The name of 
the sword is given as Chemtmdang Girt, '' Hewer of a mountain.” 
This version runs: — 

The king of Mogul Khyrun set out from his city of Sah ul 
Sayah, came to the country of the Brahmans and placed over it a 
Raja named Bacha Salegram Jawahir Sing, passed on to Hindustan 
and thence to Barapura, whence he sailed for Medan. At the end 
of six months he reached Nilapura and remained there three years. 
At last he sailed away for an island, Pulo Percha, '' towards the 
left of the rising sun whence smoke issued as from a rock.” On 
the fourth morning he arrived and saw the waves breaking at the 
foot of that mountain and at a little distance what appeared to be 
an island, with a man standing upon it. The island appeared en- 
deavouring to rise from the sea, but the man scattered the earth 
and prevented it, so that it again disappeared. Day by day the 

same was repeated The king then ordered the ship to be 

moved to that place, and, when he arrived, asked '0 thou, who 
stirrest up the waters who art thou? " The reply was, ' I am Sika- 
timuno.' The king asked, ' What is your employment? ' and Sika- 
timuno replied, ' I am destroying this island that it may not be- 
come land.' Then the king drew forth his sword called Chemun- 
dang Giri, which destroyed of itself, and said, ' O Sikatimuno, now 
I will kill you.' He replied, 'Thou canst not kill me.' Sika- 
timuno was then destroyed by Chemundang Giri and the island of 
Lunkapura became land by the will of God. It became large and 
extended to the foot of the mountain. Thereafter the king landed 
on that island, called also Sa-guntang-guntang Penjaringan and 
situated between Palembang and Jambi.” And he became its 
ruler. 

More complete from the point of view of the folklorist a 
version of this widespread type of tale comes from Ujjain, the 
ancient capital of Malwa in western India. There once upon a 
time a demon vexed and devoured the people till the city was 
deserted. At last the demon consented to accept one victim a 
day, provided that the victim was allowed to exercise absolute 
sovereignty for the day. A caravan of merchants from Gujerat 
halted near the city. Vikramaditya, a grandson of Indra, was 
their servant. Understanding the language of beasts he heard the 
tale of the city's plight from a jackal. Next day he entered Ujjain, 
found a potter's son being forced into sovereignty, took his place 
and that night worsted the demon and was made ruler of the 
country. (Frazer's Golden Bough, Part III, The Dying God, 3rd 
ed„ pp. 122-3). 

An important detail is that in nearly all the Malay versions 
the slayer of the snake is a descendant of Alexander the Great! 
This anachronistic detail comes from Muslim India. 

A Sumatran legend from Lampong of the beginning of the 
XXth century relates how the great serpent Sakti-muna was slain 
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by a Muslim Saint {Wali Allah) from India, how its corpse became 
a'liill near Palembang and ho'w the saint settling beside it at last 
got the name of Raja Iskandar, that is, Prince Alexander. Palem- 
bang folldore places the grave of Alexander the Great on a hill said 
to be the sacred hill of the Sang Sapurba legend! (G. P. RouffaePs 
Was Malaka Emporium voor 1450 A.D. genaamd Malajoer, pp. 
470-1). 

A popular religious account robs '' Sang Sapurba of credit 
for the snake’s destruction and ascribes it to an archangel! For 
according to a Malay charm-book from Selangor, which was lent 
to Skeat “'the navel of the earth is the serpent Sakti-niiina, who 
coils round the earth. And the word of God came secretly to 
Gabriel, 'Take the iron staff of the Creed that hangs by the gate 
of heaven and smite for me the serpent Sakti-muna/ And Gabriel 
smote the serpent in twain, so that its head shot against the sky and 
its tail penetrated the earth. 

'' Its tail became the Genie called Glory of the Universe {Sri 
'Alant), its tongue the Wonder-working Genie (Jin Sakti), the 
seeds of its eyes White Genies, the hollow of its eyes Grandsire 
Siva (Datd Mentala Gurii)^ the irises of its eyes the Black, Green, 
Blue and Yellow Genies, and its life-breath the Raja of Genies. Its 
liver became the embryo of life, its eyes limes, the dirt of its eyes 
incense, the film of them cotton and its self became the Genie thi;it 
makes the world revolve. Its intestines became the Genie who 
encircles the world, its heart the Genie who is the Herald of the 
World, the brightness of its jewel the genie that makes the world 
quiver, its voice lightning, the glitter of its sword sheet-lightning, 
and the hot breath of its sword the magic power of causing death 
by pointing, called after Raja Wana. Its sword became the rain- 
bow, its blood the Yellow Spirit of Sunset, the glitter of its blood 
the Spirit of Light, and the heat of its blood became fire. Its 
spirit became wind, its liquid water, and the elements of its seed 
earth and iron; the hair on its body became grass, the hair of its 
head trees, its sweat dew. Again, the elements of its seed became 
rice and fish, and the blood of its navel became the poisonous 
upas tree. 

From its tail that stuck in the earth sprang caul, after-birth, 
navel and the discharge before delivery, which cause all sickness. 
From their blood were created ghosts and spirits of the earth and 
from their souls all birth vampires.'' (Malay Magic pp. 582-3). 

This is the crude popular pantheism that came from Muslim 
India. And the account ends by finding the attributes of that 
macrocosm the world in the microcosm, man. The Genie that is 
the Glory of the World is located in the human eye; the Genie that 
makes the world quiver in man's breath; the Genie that makes the 
world revolve in man's heart; and the Genie that is Herald of the 
World is the Muslim creed! 
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But what have Islam and the Angel Gabriel to do with Sakti- 
muna? Muslim legend makes Jan, a serpent, the father of all 
genies. To the Malays, Jan was a great serpent from over the sea. 
Therefore Sakti-muna must have been another name for Jan and 
have been the father of all genies! The old-world Malay was 
quite happy “ voyaging strange seas of thought, alone/' with an 
eye blind to language frontiers and the lapse of centuries. So the 
Malay magician uses the invocation 

‘'Genies infidel and Muslim! 

You and / are of one origin, both servants of Allah, 

But ye are children of Sakti-^muna 

And I am descended from the Prophet Adam.'' 

(Winstedt's Shaman, Saiva and Sufi p. 95). 

And because the sword of Sang Sapurba received one hundred and 
ninety notches, it must have hacked one hundred and ninety pieces 
off the father of ail genies and created the Malay magician's 
favourite number of one hundred and ninety spirits! (ib. pp. 84, 

The vitality of the many-detailed Minangkabau legend is so 
remarkable a feature in Malay folklore, that it would seem it must 
have had some important historical basis. Just as it has telescoped 
late Muslim myth into Hindu myth from Minangkabau, so it may 
have telescoped earlier Palembang history into Minangkabau 
legend. Several layers may be detected, and several points deserve 
stress. 

A prince, whose original name is changed on accession, des- 
cends from the sky in a rice-clearing in Palembang. His coming 
improves the rice-crop. And one account associates the spot with 
the tomb of Alexander the Great," w^hich if it ever had founda- 
tion in fact would certainly be a megalith. It is needless to dilate 
on the interest of these associated details to readers of Mr. Perry's 
book, '' The Children of the Sun." The sky origin of the rulers of 
Minangkabau (who took the place of the earlier Palembang dy- 
nasty) is preserved also in customary sayings, which with the usual 
democratic spirit of that people invent a similar origin for their 
commoner chiefs: — 

When to earth a prince fell standing 
And the first of chiefs fell pensive 
And the first of tribal headmen 
Fell in attitude of homage 
Or 

He the first king, king primaeval 

Dropped he as the rain from heaven 

White the blood that in him flowed 

(JRASSB. No. 78, pp. 8-11). — With regard to Mr. Perry's view 
that the diffusion of culture followed the track of gold and pearls, 
it may be noted that in the XVth and XVIIth centuries Minang- 
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kabaii was famous for its gold trade (Marsden's Sumatra 1784. 
p. 268), and the king “ received his taxes in gold by the bushel '' 
(tb. p. 270).— , . 

Sang Sapiirba is also a scion on the distaff side of a house that 
came from under the sea and he adopts as child a princess born of 
river-foam. He marries 39 princesses who the next morning 
develope a skin disease on hands and feet. Lastly he marries, Wan 
Sendari, the daughter of the aboriginal headman of Palembang, 
called Chief Broad-Leaf. No ill results follow. Chief Broad-Leaf 
gives up his sovereignty and becomes Mangkiibiimi or Viceregent, 
the officer who acts for the ruler in his absence. Chief Broad- 
Leaf promises that his family will never show treachery to Sang 
Sapurba or his descendants, so long as they never put him or his 
descendants to shame. 

Sakti-muna, of course, is a Sanskrit word and the legend of 
this snake must have come from India. There is one aspect of the 
story of value for historians which will have interest also for the 
''Diffusion’’ school of ethnologists. This may be seen from a 
paragraph (p* 275) in Mr. Perry’s book: — 

" Garuda the ruler of the birds, was the son of Vi oat a, whose 
sister Karma was the mother of the Nagas or serpents, the father 
of both sons being the sun. Although of the same parentage, and 
although allied to one another, a hostility existed between Garuda 
and the Nagas. Garuda was associated with the sky and the 
Nagas with the underworld. This brings to light further evidence 
that the rulers of the Dravidians were divided into two groups, 
one connected with the sky and one with the underworld, both 
related and yet hostile. This corresponds to the division of Egyp- 
tian society into sections connected with the sky and the under- 
world, combined with the hostility between the two gods, Horus 
and Set, connected respectively with birds, snakes and water 
animals.” 

Both a Water-Snake and a Garuda figure in the Solo (Java) 
regalia (Rouffaer op, cit, pp. 106-124). The Garuda was the 
symbol of Eriangga an Xlth century Vishnuite warrior prince of 
East java, and it is still the symbol of Hmdii Bali. The Naga, it 
has been surmised by Dr. Rouffaer, was the symbol of Buddhist 
Langka (wherever that was), and therefore (1 suggest) probably 
of Buddhist Palembang, in which case the slaying of Sakti-muna 
may be a myth s}'mbolizing the conquest of Palembang by Java in 
the XIVth century. 

As the rulers of Palembang had suzerainty over Kedah until 
ousted by Majapahit it is interesting to note that in the hotchpotch 
of myth at the beginning of the " Kedah Annals ” the central fact 
is that the founder of Buddhist Langkasuka was invited to his 
throne after a contest with a Garuda. (JRASSB. No. 72, pp. 
38-50). 
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The destruction of a country by a Garuda is found in the 
Sumatran folk-tale of Maalim Dewa, wherein a Raja from Java 
also assails the hero. (JRASSB. No. 85, pp. 58, 6!). 

Whether or not the victory over Sakti-muna symbolizes the 
conquest of Buddhist Palembang by Hindu Java, the snake at last 
becomes the Muslim Jan, the serpent in our story of Eve, expelled 
from heathen Minangkabau by the coming of Islam. 

To-day in the art of Peninsular Malay Courts, which too often 
consists of designs in coloured paper, both Garuda and Nagas are 
favourite motives. 

Other versions of the tale of Sang Sapurba will be found in Sir 
William MaxweiPs paper “ Aryan Mythology in Malay Tradi- 
tions;*' (JP.AS. vol. X!H, New Series, pp. 399-409) where the 
names of the three princes are given as Nijitram, Paldutani and 
Nila Asnam; and, again, in Papers on Malay Subjects, Second 
Series, No. 2, Sri Menanti by R. J. Wilkinson, cm.g., pp. 7-10 
(Kuala Lumpur 1914). 

My references to M r. Perry's book in this paper must not be 
taken to imply that I accept either his method or his conclusions. 
His guesses may be guesses at truth but his method is quite un- 
scientific. 
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Note on the word “Selaseh.” 

By H. Overbeck. 

In Malay ?d.ntnns selaseh, the Malay name for the Basil- 
plant, is the usual rhyme-equivalent for kekaseh, “ beloved ” or 
“ sweetheart.” Is this merely due to the coincidence of the asso- 
nance,. or is there perhaps an allusion to some belief connected with 
the plant? Quoting from various authors, Sir James Frazer in the 
Golden Bough, ' (Part I, Vol. II. pag. 25) writes as follows: 

‘‘Another plant which figures as a bride in Hindu rites is the 
lulasi or Holy Basil (Ocymum sanctum). It is a small shrub, 
not too big to be grown in a large flowerpot, and is often placed 
m rooms; indeed there is hardly a respectable Hindu family that 
does not possess one. In spite of its humble appearance, the shrub 
IS pervaded by the essence of Vishnu and his wife Lakshmi, and is 
daily as a deity. The following prayer is often 
addressed to it: I adore that tulast m whose roots are all the 
sacred places of pilgrimage, in whose centre are all the deities, and 
in whose upper branches are all the Vedas.” The plant is 
especially^ a woman's divinity, being regarded as an embodiment 
yyi"™ Lakshmi, or of Rama's wife Sita, or of Krishna's 
wite Kukmmi. Women worship it by walking round it and pray- 
ing or offering flowers and rice to it. Now this sacred plant, 'as 
the embodiment of a goddess, is annually married to the god 
Krishna in every Hindu family. The ceremony takes place in 
the month Karttika or November. In Western India they often 
ring an ido'l of the youthful Krishna in a gorgeous palanquin, 
followed by a long tram of attendants, to the house of a rich man 
to be wedded to the Basil, and the festivities are celebrated with 
great_ pomp. Again, as the wife of Vishnu, the Holy Basil is 
married to the Salagrama, a black fossil ammonite which is re- 
garded as an embodiment of Vishnu, In North-Western India this 
marriage of the plant to the fossil has to be performed before it is 
lawful to taste of the fruit of a new orchard. A man holding the 
fossil personates the bridegroom, and another holding the Basil 

^ sacrificial fire, tht officiating 
H usual qii^tions to the couple to be united. 

muT ^ spot marked 

Inrkv TmHi +k orchard. Further, no well is considered 

hnctf « V 1 ^^! Salagrama has been solemnly wedded to the holy 
wn/ir Tk^ that the W'ell is intended to 

foe hridl^V^ 2-f the owner of the garden represents 

he bi idet,room, while a kinsman of his wife personates the bride. 

ffter foat hnfo brahman, a feast is held in the garden, and 

alter that both garden and well may be used without danger. The 
same marriage of the sacred fossil to the sacred plant is alebrated 
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annually by the Rajah of Orchha at Ludhaura. A former Rajah 
used to spend a sum equal to about thirty thousands pounds, being 
one-fourth of his revenue, upon the ceremony. On one occasion 
over a hundred thousand people are said to have been present at the 
rite and to have been feasted at the expense of the Rajah. The 
procession consisted of eight elephants, twelve hundred camels and 
four thousand horses, all mounted and elegantly caparisoned. The 
most sumptuously decorated of the elephants carried the fossil god 
to pay his bridal visit to the little shrub goddess. On such an 
occasion all the rites of a regular marriage are performed, and 
afterwards the newly wedded couple are left to repose together in 
the temple till next year.” 


It would be interesting to know if remnants of this Hindu 
belief linger in the Malay mind. Indian influence came to the 
Malays through the '' Klings,” and J. A. Dubois, who lived among 
them, is one of the authors quoted by Frazer. Special mention of 
the MiX^i-rites is made in his book Hindu Manners, Customs and 
Ceremonies.'’ (Translated by H. H. Beauchamp, C. I. E., 3rd ed., 
Oxford 1906, p. 649). A statement of the different things said of 
the SeJaseh in the first lines of Malay pantuns would be vague and 
valueless, but is there be any connection between the Hindu beliefs 
and the m^gic Selaseh of the Hikayat Malim DewaF In that tale 
the hero, when going to help one of his brides who is in distress 
through the act of a rejected lover, bids the magic parroquet stay 
behind and plant a white and d. hlRck Selaseh. If the white fades, 
the hero will be in danger, and if the black fades, he will be dead. 
In that case the parroquet should fly to princess Nilam Chahaya 
and ask her for means to bring him back to life. The hero repeats 
the order to his trusty servant-maid, who is to take care of the 
plants. Twice in the course of the story the black basil fades, and 
twice the hero is restored to life by PrinGess Nilam Chahaya's aid. 

But what connection could there be between the Hindu belief 
and the Malay expression 77iabok bM7tga selaseh, which signifies that 
a person is very drunk? Klinkert, who, like many Malay MSS., 
spells selaseh without the final h, explains that it refers to the in- 
toxication caused by the smell of the plant. 


A Bee Bomor. 

By J. D. Gimlette. 

A swarm of light-brown honey-bees, rather smaller than their 
European allies (A. indica), once invaded my garden at Kota 
Baharu in Kelantan on a sultry day in April They finally settled 
in the bungalow and swarmed strongly in the study, choosing the 
middle part of a narrow bookcase which had been made into a 
small cupboard. The cupboard contained books and papers; and 
in a very short time it was black with a large, unpleasant-looking 
mass of living bees. 
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A Bee Bomor. 

An ever-increasing number of bees in ;the stiidy: lecl to tte 
calling' 'in of a Kelantan bomor. He arrived at dusk, full of dig- 
nity, solemnity and importance and was asked to disperse the 
bees. Approaching the bookcase, he opened the cupboard door 
wide and quietly sprinkled the swarm with a thin paste of rice- 
flour and water, and then steadily and stealthily stroking the bees 
with his bare hands drew^ them gently away from the books and 
papers: for a while it was easy to take the volumes and papers out 
of the bookcase, but the bees quickly returned to the corner of it 
where they were building their honey-comb. 

The bomor mxt proceeded to perform a ceremony. Facing 
the East, and sitting cross-legged on the study flocr, he put a tray 
in front of him containing several small bowls and plates, and a 
large bowl full of clear water. The small bowls and plates were 
filled with comestibles customarily offered to spirits by bomor who 
practise sorcery. One bowl contained a gold ring. The food con- 
sisted of bits of chicken, goat and buffalo, various kinds of cakes, 
some bananas, some parched rice and two kinds of boiled rice- 
white and yellow, dyed with turmeric. He sprinkled water and 
parched rice about the room and bowed his head in prayer; then 
rising, intoned some formula. 

This ended, he directed me to bathe, change my clothes and 
appear before him; and concluded his performance by blowing 
with his breath about my person, at the same time pulling to pieces 
one or tw’o slip-knots made of palm leaf tied in a bow. All was 
now supposed to be well between me and the bees. No promise was 
made, however, that they would leave the study on the morrow, 
as desired and understood. . 

During the next few days the swarm was as busy as ever. On 
being re-consuited, the bomor agreed at nn' request to remove the 
bees to a house occupied by a Malay servant in another part of the 
compound. He came at midnight, locked the bees in the cupboard 
of the bookcase, for the time being, and carried the whole thing un- 
ceremoniously outside. The bees deserted the compound in less 
than a fortnight leaving only a cupful of honey and about J 41 b. 
of wax in the cupboard of the bookcase. 

When bees come to a man's house by chance as it were, 
Kelantan Malays consider it a well-omened event, but it is unlucky 
to drive bees away from one house to another. Pahang Malays, 
on the other hand, consider their coming to be an ill omen; they 
say that the house will be deserted. In Pahang, the performance 
of a small ceremony is required to turn the luck: the ceremony 
{mhiyamhiit) is in the form of a small feast with alms giving. 
W. E. Maxwell quoted by Skeat, says that a swarm of bees settling 
near a house foreshadows misfortune. Shortly after the bees 
deserted my compound, a serious illness placed my life in jeopardy 
for some time. Was it because I dismissed the bees? 
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